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For the Record 


The Mission of Education 


The mission of education is to make citizens by 
raising children to full-functioning healthy adulthood. That mission is explicit, 
but it is almost always obscured by the fertile curricular forests. The more we 
learn about children, the more we feel constrained to do at every stage of their 
development, to assure that the educational goal will be achieved. Yet the spe- 
cific things we believe we must do become in themselves explicit goals which 
make the goal of citizenship a global abstraction. Thus we grow increasingly 
impatient with generalization. We use the word “philosophy” either as a term 
of opprobrium or of contempt for softheaded and vague ideals that have 
“nothing to do with the day-to-day problems of the classroom.” Consequent- 
ly, we are forever becoming ensnared in particular difficulties which, as they 
become more complicated and intertwined, cause us to panic over the per- 
sistence of failure. We reject the mission and plead for a survival kit. We use 
the language of the battlefield and the production line to describe the educa- 
tional enterprise. We cannibalize the vocabularies of science, engineering, and 
commerce, practicing a kind of word-magic, hoping for clear thoughts to 
emerge from the mists of metaphor, When failure persists, we sadly count our 
evils, telling ourselves that the times are out of joint, that society is rotten to 
the core, and that God has died again. We act as if this were so, and we have 
succeeded terribly in teaching our children that this is so, and they are cursing 
us for our poor stewardship. 

Mission is a complex word. It implies a religious attitude. It involves com- 
mitment. It includes deferrals, denials, and sacrifice for those who enter upon 
education as a lifework. It bespeaks vocation, as distinct from work which has 
a merely provisional goal. Mission is what takes some individuals and groups 
out of society’s mainstream in order to assure the quality and the purposive- 
ness of that mainstream. 

Education is a complex word. It denotes what goes on in schools of every 
kind for almost any conceivable purpose wherein many learn from a desig- 
nated few what has been prescribed for the achievement of some identified 
competence. Education, however, also connotes all that goes on between in- 
dividuals, among groups, within single persons as they interact with the various 
environments that constitute a society and its culture. Education is both de- 
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liberate and accidental, formal and informal, intermittent and continuous. But 
it is the formal, explicit, purposive, directed, delimited education of the schools 
that makes all other education both tolerable and productive of all that is im- 
plied by “the good life.” 

Citizen is the most complex word of all. Its meaning is a function of time 
and place. It indicates rights and privileges, duties and responsibilities, suf- 
ferance and suffrage. It describes a quality of relationship between the indi- 
vidual and the state in such a way as to define both state and individual. And 
yet it is a word that can be quickly emptied of meaning if all that it refers to is 
differentially exercised. The classic Greeks distinguished between the freeman 
who exercised his rights and responsibilities as a citizen, and one who did not 
as an “idiot,” a mere private person, a layman, one who is uninvolved and un- 
committed in the affairs of his state and his fellows. 


If the mission of education is the making of citizens, those who practice 
education must maintain a clear vision of the good society in which such a 
citizen can flourish. That vision must be constantly monitored and amended 
by the wisdom of refined knowledge. In this matter, all educators should be, 
by training and inclination, revisionists. They must be speculators in com- 
peting “goods.” They must be sensitive to shifting and competing values, but 
they must maintain a firm, passionately held base of common conviction about 
the ultimate worth of every man. 

Formal education, deliberate schooling, requires and generates institutions 
wherein it can be practiced. In the United States we take too easily for 
granted the towering achievement of the social invention that is the public 
school “system.” It was created to accomplish mass education. Its success is 
displayed in the best of everything we have and are as a people. Its success is 
displayed in even the bureaucracy, the interconnected, interrelated networks 
of schools and agencies, of industries and services that we marshal and main- 
tain in the service of children and youth. But mass education is not a fine 
enough mesh to hold all the people. 

Universal education is now required if our society is to heal itself of its 
existential wounds and flourish, Thus the mission of education is enlarging, ex- 
tending, and at the same time becoming more precise and more subtle. For 
universal education demands that we domesticate failure and reduce the pos- 
sibility that any child will be defeated in his unarticulated efforts to partici- 
pate in the good life. The institutions we have built, the practices we have re- 
fined, the provisional goals we have set as markers and guides on the way 
toward the good life, are inadequate to our present educational needs, í 

Our vision must be revised. We know so much better than to do some of the 
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things we do to children. There is so much that we know how to do well that 
we have not yet had the courage to try. We need the poet's passion, the 
watchmaker's sure touch, the farmer's patience, and the artist's tolerance of 
surprise, if we are to change things for the better that we know we can make, 
But above all, we need civility, without which no citizen can ever achieve full 
‘social competence. We must by means of this civility be willing and able to 
entertain outrageous thoughts and contrary ideas. We must be willing to re- 
build and recreate every institution and every practice that is merely familiar 
and safe. If we do not, we will become the enemy of our most cherished 
ideals. 

The mission of the institution of education is at once more modest and 
more profound than our common formulations proclaim. It is to provide the 
circumstances and the conditions within which learning does take place. But 
not all learning, which is impossible, and not any learning, for that leads to 
privatism and anarchy. The institutions of education must provide for the de- 
velopment and maintenance of orderly accretions of knowledge and under- 
stood experiences that are productive of individuals who can find, create, ac- 
cept, and function within a variety of mainly supportive roles within Society 
and within their own persons. 

Such a mission requires all that we now have established as our educational 
system. First of all, it must include the bureaucracies at the federal, state and 
local levels. Secondly, it requires accountability, at all levels and within all 
levels, for what is done and what is claimed to be done, by individuals and 
groups that have assigned pedagogical and supporting tasks. Thirdly, it re- 
quires the training, testing, and monitoring of the teachers, specialists, super- 
visors, administrators, and other educationally productive personnel who staff 
the schools and supporting agencies. We need all of this, for it is the most 
destructive kind of romanticism to believe that it is possible or desirable to 
simplify our educational structure. We must make it more rational, more or- 
derly, more responsive to the changing societal requirements than it now is. 
We must make the system less resistant to reconstruction of its integral ele- 
ments. 

'Therefore: We must have systems of formal universal education through 
which minimal pedagogical results are assured for all but the severely brain 
damaged. These minimum results are to be validated in terms of their ef- 
ficacy in providing citizens with the ability to achieve and maintain economic, 
emotional, and social security which can be defined (and redefined) opera- 
tionally. 

We must have formal educational sub-systems, open to all, but accessible 
only to the qualified wherein advanced and specialized education is available 
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and through which assured employment is merely one of many outcomes. 
Anyone who seeks entry into such sub-systems has a right to be encouraged 
to try to qualify and to be aided in such efforts as often as he wishes and 
throughout his life. Thus second and third careers will be available to those 
who seek them. 

In the foregoing I have avoided using the words “schools” or “colleges” 
because I believe it is apparent that our present institutions will within this 
decade begin to undergo radical structural and organizational change which 
will leave them, before the end of this century, markedly different from what 
they now are. Early childhood education will begin soon after birth (cf. Urie 
Bronfenbrenner, Two Worlds of Childhood). Learning centers (for perhaps 
no more than twenty children) will be available to every family in city or 
countryside. No school for children or adolescents will have a custodial ap- 
pearance or function. None will subject either children or youth to masses of 
their peers nor will they be processed through the day or the year on in- 
flexible schedules. 

I believe that all who teach children, youth, or adults will be both edu- 
cated and trained for their tasks and will be certified (and reassessed regular- 
ly) on the basis of performance. The supporting ‘services and agencies avail- 
able to the teacher will be similarly adjudged, and the full pedagogical team 
will be accountable for educational results. Thus although there will be con- 
tinuous testing processes, they will never be punitive either for teacher or 
learner. 

Supporting all this will be a social climate in which there will be no ad- 
versary relationship between educators and other citizens. Too, there will be 
certain fundamental changes in national priorities (mainly in that they will 
become explicit and nondestructive of goods or people). But who can mod- 
erate or alter the social climate? (The Weathermen are poor meterologists, 
even when they seed a panic-cloud into a storm of repression.) Who, indeed, 
can reorder our national priorities? Who can define them? 


The answers to all of these questions must be educators: as individuals, as 
members of pressure groups, as administrators, as teachers. They must work 
within systems and against systems; they must perform as loners and as cru- 
saders; they must function as their several talents, experience, and status per- 
mit. They must have guidance. They must compete openly for clients in a 
common educational market. They must learn to tolerate and reduce the new 
kinds of disorder which have been emerging out of the schoolroom rubble of 
our major cities during the past two decades. 

At the present time our educational systems, at all levels, succeed to the 
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extent that they do through an enormous waste in souls. The single, most 
telling indictment of *mass education" is that educators have allowed it to re- 
main mass education long after its smothering wastefulness has been discovered 
for what it is, Its inertia is enormous. How can the mass be deflected and in what 
direction? How can mass education be converted to or replaced by universal 
education? And what should this universal education be? 

We are talking about system-changing and system-building. We are con- 
cerned to find ways, means, time, energy, patience, and Courage to recreate, 
out of what we possess, a new educational order, We must have inventories 
of our physical and human resources. We must build, in large part, with the 
materials and the manpower of the system we seek to replace, and maintain 
parts of the old system as we change it. We must assume the dangerously ro- 
mantic obligation to change people even as we change structures, methods, 


and goals. We must begin by changing ourselves, 
FGJ 
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The Text is the Adversary 


Roderic C. Hodgins 
Harvard University 


A student walking through Harvard Yard in the 
autumn of his freshman year can hardly overlook Widener Library, standing 
like a fortress in the middle of his apprehensions. If learning is a battle to be 
won, surely this is the ultimate stronghold of the enemy. It is garrisoned by 
some two million books, many the worthy opponents for the stoutest-hearted 
student. 

If, unhinged by the magnitude of this challenge, the student decided to 
read them all, he would do well to prepare himself by taking a course in speed 
reading. If he does, and learns to read at the rate of six thousand words per 
minute, reads sixteen hours a day, takes neither holidays nor coffee breaks, he 
might expect to finish his colossal task in a bit more than a hundred years. 

The siege of a library, even a small one, is likely to be long and bitter. 
Frontal assault is even more hopeless than the figures above suggest. Wide- 
ner is growing at a rate which will double its size in a generation, and many of 
its books are written in Old Church Slavonic, or bristle with mathematical 
notation. Nor is the task of the student merely to read the books, but to under- 
stand, criticize, compare, and put to use the ideas in them. The idea of attack- 
ing a body of knowledge by speeding up one's reading leads quickly to a 
quantitative fallacy, Nevertheless, the idea has its attractions. 

Reading is the scholar's most basic skill. The scope of human learning in- 
sures that it can never be done well enough. For that reason, Harvard has of- 
fered a course for the improvement of students' reading for more than a quar- 
ter of a century, under the auspices of the Bureau of Study Counsel, an office 
Which is part of the regular advisory program of the faculty. The aim of this 
course is to teach students who are already superior readers! how to apply- 
their skills and their courage to the task of learning at Harvard. The course is 
ungraded and does not receive academic credit. Each year it is taken by some 


1 If we use the Scholastic Aptitude Test’s verbal section, a splendid measure of reading 
ability, the mean student accepted at Harvard is in the 99 percentile of high school 


seniors in the United States. 
Roderic Hodgins, assistant director, Office of Student Affairs for Counseling at tbe Harvard 
Business Scbool, «vas formerly an instructor in Harvard's reading program. This article is 


i i i d Charles McArthur, 
adapted from the forthcoming book, edited by Graham Blaine, M.D. and thur, 
PhD. EMOTIONAL PROBLEMS OF THE STUDENT, Second Edition, to be published 


later this year by Appleton-Century-Crofts. 
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six hundred students, mostly freshmen, with an admixture of upperclassmen, 
graduate students, and occasional faculty members. 


Course Beginnings ^ Serious attempts at this 
kind of instruction began in 1938 when the Harvard faculty noted with some 
irritation that not all undergraduates read as skillfully as they should. When 
irritated, Harvard imitates the oyster. Around the original irritation, succes- 
sive instructors at Harvard (of whom the writer was one) have deposited 
layers of something, not necessarily pearl, to keep the irritation tolerable, and 
the ideas of the course have grown by a process of accretion. The approach of 
each instructor will be determined by the location and intensity of the irrita- 
tion as he feels it, and as the remarks of his students help him to refine his 
perception. A historical cross-section through the course reveals what different 
instructors seem to have thought important at various stages in its develop- 
ment. 

In 1938, Walter F. Dearborn, professor at Harvard's Graduate School of 
Education, developed the first set of Harvard Reading Films, which showed 
the reader a page of text in a series of jumps, in mimicry of the action of the 
eye. After the student had read one of these films, he was given a comprehen- 
sion check, and then a "transfer selection" to read. This was a short essay in 
printed form, presented in the hope that students would transfer their skills 
from the movie screen onto the printed page. Students would be quizzed on 
their comprehension of this "transfer selection" by a short multiple-choice 
test. The original ideas were far from perfect, but they did serve a valuable 
purpose; and a "remedial" course making use of them was offered every 
year to some thirty student volunteers who had been identified through tests 
as the thirty least able readers in the Harvard freshman class. 

In 1946, the original materials of the course, films, "transfer selections," etc., 
had been worn to tatters, and the Bureau of Study Counsel took over its in- 
struction, When William G. Perry, Jr., and Charles Whitlock took charge 
of the thirty lost souls who had been identified as the uttermost dregs of 
reading ability in Harvard's freshman class, they found that every one of them 
could score better on a standardized test of reading than 85 percent of the co- 
lege freshmen in the country. This threw grave doubts on the "remedial" na- 
ture of the course, and the entire emphasis was shifted from the polishing of 
bricks to the gilding of lilies. Reading films and "transfer selections" were pro- 
duced at a higher level of difficulty. The doors of a new course were opened 
and 800 students crowded in, including 400 freshmen, 150 upperclassmen, 
230 graduate students, and 2 professors from the Law School. 
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Strategy for Reading By this time it had be- 
come increasingly clear that the original emphasis of the course was not nearly 
broad enough. To be sure, students needed to increase speed, but speed in 
reading, as in war, is primarily defensive, to prevent a quick encirclement 
and defeat of the student at exam time. Taking the offensive requires that 
the student have a notion of the rules of the contest and of the adversary's 
favorite strategies and weak points. The adversary here, of course, is the 
subject matter, not the professor, although confusion on this point is common, 

To supplement the tactical virtue of speed with strategic planning of longer- 
term objectives has been a major effort for instructors of the reading course 
since 1948. This goal has had many consequences. Among them was the con- 
struction of a reading test for incoming freshmen which attempts to discover 
how many of fifteen hundred extremely bright young people will look at the 
end of a lengthy and tedious chapter of history to discover a paragraph 
headed "Recapitulation"—vwhich gives the whole weary game away in a dozen 
sentences. Fach year, less than 10 percent of them do. To the other 90 percent 
of the incoming class, the test is used to suggest that such use of one's wits is 
appropriate in reading done around Harvard Yard. 

Since 1948, the instructor of the Harvard reading course has always been a 
trained counselor at the Bureau of Study Counsel He will need all of his 
training, for the problems his students will experience in the course will be 
subtle and sometimes painful to them, and he will spend a great deal of his 
time outside the classroom listening as they try to make sense of what the 
reading process means to them. The approach of each instructor will be modi- 
fied in both classroom and consultation hour as the remarks of his students 
help him to refine his perception of their difficulties, and-his own. In a time 
when great stress is placed on sheer speed of reading, the student and teacher 
will need to consider this variable, though it is not necessarily the one of 
paramount importance. Some figures follow on this dimension, although, for 
reasons to be discussed, they should be taken with a grain of salt. 


Speed and Comprehension On the average, stu- 
dents entering the Harvard reading course read at a speed of about 275 words 
per minute, with about 70 percent comprehension of what they have read. 
After the course, the class average will usually be somewhere over 700 words 
per minute, with the same scores on comprehension tests. This comes to the 
same comprehension in less than half the time. These figures, to be sure, are 
only averages. Some students have achieved factor-of-ten speed increases 
while improving their comprehension. Others have protested that the course 
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damaged their reading and have been able to produce test scores to prove it. 
Fortunately, these have been few. 

If these figures seem low in comparison to claims often made about speed 
reading, it should be remembered that “words per minute" is incomplete by 
itself as a measure of speed. Words per minute of what? Nor can speed be 
divorced from comprehension. Should a Harvard student say, “I read War 
and Peace this morning. It was about Russia,” he will find the laughter of his 
instructor hollow. Some books are appropriately read at six thousand words 
per minute, perhaps by holding their pages to a strong light so that both sides 
can be scanned simultaneously. Any book the reader feels is worthless should 
be read faster still—by dropping it in the wastebasket. Such a decision can 
not be made lightly, especially where the book has been "assigned"—but 
assignment of a book represents the teacher's assessment of the worth of the 
book to the class as a whole. An individual student may obtain more benefit 
from using his time to read something else. 

Further considerations affecting the speed of reading, such as the reader’s 
IQ, his previous knowledge of the subject matter, and his interest in it, make 
quantitative measures of reading speed next to meaningless without a great 
deal of supplementary information. 


Measurement If measurement of speed of read- 
ing in words per minute is misleading, the measurement of comprehension as 
“number right” on a multiple-choice comprehension test is not much more 
satisfactory. Consider a multiple-choice test of ten items, each with four al- 
ternative answers. A group of students guessing at random should average a 
score of 2.5 having read neither the material nor the questions. If we let the 
student read the questions but not the material, the student may be able to 
score 80 percent on the basis of prior information, test sophistication, and the 
use of his wits. Finding a test’s true zero point is therefore difficult to do for a 
group to obtain norms for the test, and impossible to do for an individual, for 
showing a student a test on material before he reads it “spoils” his naivité. 
(Note: This type of “spoiling” forms a central part of the instruction of the 
reading course, See, for example, the section on exam-taking.) 

Measurement of comprehension by multiple-choice tests has two further 
drawbacks. First, this type of measurement may encourage the student to 
think that the teacher wants him to obtain objectively measurable “facts” from 
his reading, which is often not the teacher's intent. Second, such measurement 
leads the student to suppose that speed and comprehension are Separate vari- 
ables, whereas the whole idea is speed of comprehension. 

Both “words per minute” and “number right” are used in the Harvard 
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reading course, but are presented to the class as first approximations only, to 
be viewed with grave suspicion. At the level of reading skill in the Harvard 
population, the best criteria are probably the subjective impressions of the 
reader himself, which do not lend themselves to expression in numbers. A 
measure of comprehension which students are encouraged to adopt at the 
present time is a brief summary written by the reader, which he can com- 
pare with summaries prepared by the instructor. The loss in quantitative pre- 
cision with this method is compensated for by its qualitative advantage of re- 
quiring active thought, not passive response, in understanding what was read. 

To abandon numerical measures of reading capacity is to step into deep 
waters, but the step is eventually necessary for the reading instructor at Har- 
vard and for his students. For both parties it requires consideration of a great 
‘deal more than the mechanism of reading, and involves consideration of the 
reader as a person with purposes of his own. A book, any book, may be read 
with wildly differing intents: to pass a course, to pass the time, to form a new 
and more complex view of the universe, to justify one's actions, to serve as an 
ornament at a cocktail party, to solve a problem. Each of these intentions will 
produce a different mode of reading in the student, and the appropriateness 
of this mode, or the inappropriateness, is a complex thing. Dissatisfaction 
arises in a student when his intentions are thwarted by his methods. If the 
student, in all his complexity, brings his discontent to an instructor in hopes 
of an off-the-rack solution, his chances for satisfaction are small. In the very 
nature of things, the most effective solutions must arise from the student him- 


self. 


Obsolescent Reading Techniques Wherever he 
comes from, the freshman at Harvard is likely to be jarred by the chal- 
lenge he faces here. Even if he has been a “good” reader in his previous aca- 
demic experience, the change in the quantity of reading is nowhere near as 
shocking as the change in the quality and direction required. What was for- 
merly a "good" strategy of reading is now not simply inefficient—it is ob- 
solescent and off the point. Reading to discover the dates of the major battles 
of the Civil War is an entirely different matter from reading in order to dis- 
cover how the leaders of the 1860’s were acting on social principles which 
still may not be wholly clear. Discontent with the inapplicability of old tech- 
niques to new problems is no new notion to the psychologist working with 
college students, nor is the idea that non-neurotic students may need help 
along this line. 

In this sense, the resemblance of reading instruction at the college level to 
counseling is strong. Introspection must be encouraged and supported by the 
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teacher. The student who is attempting to modify his basic assumptions will 
inevitably experience anxiety. Few direct suggestions can be made with profit 
by the teacher, for as in therapy, suggestions seldom work as anticipated, and 
also as in therapy, they can be followed in minute detail, only to backfire. The 
verb "to teach," in reading, does not seem to take a direct object. One does 
not so much instruct as make learning possible (hopefully) by providing stu- 
dents with materials on which to practice, urging them to be high-hearted, 
and getting the hell out of their way. Perhaps the most useful thing the in- 
structor can do is to consider with them the proper uses of reading at college. 
When the student finds the classroom experience in the reading course inade- 
quate by itself, he may consult his instructor-counselor at the Bureau of Study 
Counsel. 

Parallels to psychotherapy in reading instruction can also be misleading. 
There is rarely anything pathological in the reading processes of Harvard 
students. By any usual measure, they are superb readers. They are well- 
motivated, although sometimes a bit desperate about their work, and usually ap- 
proach dissatisfaction with their reading with sanity and good humor. Never- 
theless, the anxiety involved in changing reading procedures may involve ex- 
changes between student and teacher as profound as any in a therapist-patient 
relationship. It is the custom of instructors in the Harvard reading course to 
ask students for their comments at the end of each day's class, and to read them 
all aloud and attempt to respond to them on the following day. One such com- 
ment, scribbled in fury by a Radcliffe girl on the back of her answer sheet, 
read as follows: 


I wish I were a teacher of speed reading. It seems to involve no talent 
whatever. In fact, I am sure you have none! When are you going to stop 
prancing around in front of the room and teach us to read faster? You 
are a sonofabitch! 


With these words battle was joined. For the instructor, whose feathers were 
ruffled, the temptation to dismiss his student's feelings as an instance of "nega- 
tive transference" was very strong. To do so, however, would miss a real issue 
the student raised. The instructor was, in point of fact, powerless to change 
the student's reading. He could not come out into the auditorium and wiggle 
her eyes for her, and still less could he alter what she was doing with her 
mind as she read. He decided to read her comment aloud to the class without 
naming or singling out its author, and ask them what a student can do after it 
becomes clear that the instructor is hopelessly incompetent. When the class 
was thrown open for a discussion of this question, the consensus of student 
opinion was that while total incompetence was rare in Harvard instructors, the 
discovery of such a thing would still leave the burden of learning on the stu- 
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dent; and to ignore that fact was to run grave risks. To begin with, in a 
graded course, one would almost certainly flunk. 

Not many of the students’ comments are as angry (or as pedagogically 
useful) as this one. The instructor is often handsomely thanked for the im- 
provement he has wrought in a student's reading. Responding to comments 
such as these can be even more awkward. Without seeming ungracious he 
must respond in a fashion which says, “Thank you, but I didn't do it, you 
did it! Good for you! Now go do it some more.” To decline responsibility 
for the student's failure correspondingly means granting him full honor for his 
victory. Teachers cannot have it both ways. 


Content The particular content of a day in the 
reading class depends a great deal on the instructor, but certain features are 
standard. The class begins each day with a reading film. The films begin 
slightly below the average speed of the class and increase in speed each day, 
until by the end of the course the films are shown at approximately 800 words 
per minute. At this speed, reading mechanically is an exercise in pursuit, One 
student commented that during this exercise his eyeballs were rattling in their 
sockets and his tears were turning to steam. 

After the film, students are urged to summarize what they have seen in their 
own words, and then to take a multiple-choice test concerning the material. 
Following this, students will do various skimming exercises during the class, 
and each day ends with the reading of a brief essay from a booklet in which 
the student is timed and on which he is tested. Students are encouraged to keep 
a log of their progress and to write comments and questions to the instructor 
cach day about their progress or the lack of it. These techniques are designed 
to improve the student’s reading on a tactical level, and most of the time they 
are effective to some extent. 

The more important work of the course, however, is strategic in its intent, 
concerned not with how a page is read word-by-word, but how a book is 
read idea-by-idea; how two books are compared; and how reading is put to 
use in papers, discussions, and examinations. 

Strategic approaches to reading are touchy subjects. Students and faculty 
frequently see in them something perilously close to a cynical “examsmanship” 
which can be used to pass courses with little true knowledge of subject mat- 
ter. The question of whether or not they really constitute a form of intellec- 
tual cheating depends more on the student’s intent than on what he does. As 
William Perry? has pointed out, the structure of an answer to an exam written 


2 William G. Perry, Jr., “Examsmanship and the Liberal Arts: A Study in Educational 
Epistemology,” in L. Bramson (ed.). Examining in Harvard College: A Collection of 
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as a bluff to conceal ignorance (the politer of the two common terms 1s 

e LI ” 
“snow job”) is likely to be the same as the structure of the genuine “A 
essay. Both involve thought, but one is devoid of content. 


Cramming Techniques Reading done immediately 
prior to exams is often done in desperation, and called “cramming.” It is 
widely decried by educators, who feel that it is an admission of indolence by 
the student during the term, and unlikely to produce results of lasting value, 
even though it may temporarily serve for getting by. The truth of the matter 
is more complex: Cramming is often a highly efficient method of study, and 
students who have been plagued by an inability to “concentrate” often find 
their powers at towering heights on the night before the examination. The 
trouble with cramming is not that it is done at all, but that it is done at the 
wrong time. At the end of a term its results are small. Done at the beginning 
of a term, with an attempt to gain an admittedly superficial overview of an 
entire course, it can be strikingly productive. With this overview the student 
need not be so concerned about losing the forest of the course for the trees 
of his daily assignments, and can tackle topics of interest using his own in- 
formed judgment about their relative importance. 

For that reason it was decided to introduce cramming techniques into the 
Harvard reading course a few years ago, with the idea of urging students to 
“read” and compare two entire books in slightly more than half an hour apiece. 
Two books were chosen to be subjected to this intellectual banzai charge, 
both by Harvard authors. The first book was Laurence Wylie’s Village in the 
Vaucluse, a sociological account of life in a French village; the second, The 
Navaho, by Clyde Kluckholm and Dorothea Leighton, approaches this Ameri- 
can Indian tribe from the point of view of cultural anthropology. 

This exercise begins by deliberately restricting the student's field of view. 
He is asked to spend eight minutes hunting in Wylie’s book with a view to 
understanding the child-raising practices in the village, and nothing else. At 
the end of eight minutes, he is given three minutes to make notes on what 
he has found out, keeping the book shut as he makes them. At the next class, 
he is asked to find out what government is like for the villagers, and to relate 
the child-rearing practices of the village to its government. He is allowed two 
more eight-minute passes at this book, one spent searching for economic be- 
havior, another on a topic of his choice, trying to weave the topics together 
as he goes. When the second book is introduced, the student is told that he 


Essays by Members of the Harvard Faculty, Cambridge, Massachusetts: Faculty of 
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must compare the Navaho Indian and the French farmer along a series of 
axes of his own choosing, and is given four more eight-minute bursts in which 
to make this comparison, At the end of a total of sixty-four minutes of reading, 
he takes an examination question lifted from a social relations course final 
exam dealing with similarities and differences in the two cultures. The results 
are often surprisingly good. It is not scholarship, any more than a painter's 
first charcoal lines on canvas are a work of art, but the purpose served is 
similar. It acts as a guide for more finished work and establishes an. overall 
design. 


Overlapping Frames of Reference The meth- 
od used in this cramming exercise might be called the "principle of over- 
lapping frames of reference.” It can be illustrated geometrically as follows: 
Let the circles below represent the areas of the books concerned with 
child rearing, government, and economics. 


Child 
Rearing 


Where the circles overlap, the frames of reference represented by child 
rearing, economics, and government have ideas, events, or clusters of data in 
common. For example, an event to be found in the area labelled “1” below 
would be a budget fight in the school committee. As anyone who has ob- 
served such a fight, or participated in one, can attest, such an event may 
look trivial, but is intensely revealing about the structure of the society in 
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One of the greatest difficulties faced by a student new to a discipline is 
that he is not merely ignorant of subject material he is unaware of the 
priorities to be observed in learning the material. The diagram suggests that 
what is to be learned in an academic subject as viewed from three frames of 
reference can be separated into categories in descending order of urgency as 
follows: 


1. The Vital: (area labelled ^1") Material known by every professional 


in the field, and which the student must be able to produce whether he is‘ 


asleep, drunk, or dead, ignorance of which is instantaneously disastrous. 

2. 'The Important: (areas labelled "2") Material which can momentarily 
be neglected with no risk greater than humiliation and disgrace. 

3. The Relevant: (areas labelled 3") Material which, if not mastered, will 

` prove inconvenient. 

4. The Conditionally Superfluous: (area labelled "4") Material not encom- 
passed by the frames of reference of the observer. Therefore, material 
which can be neglected in relative safety, but also the greatest source of 
Unpleasant Surprises. 


The fact that the "area of maximum overlap" is the area of highest priority 
in scholarly work should come as no surprise. Examples abound elsewhere. 
Whatever trouble registers on three of a pilot’s instruments at the same time 
is the thing that the pilot must cope with first, if he is not to become a 
smoking hole in a cornfield. Whatever bothers the three vice presidents of 
marketing, finance, and production must cause the president of the corpora- 
tion sleepless nights as well. Where many frames of reference find the same 
data important, there must the student head with his greatest urgency and 
attention. 

Harvard, like any other educational institution, encapsulates the frames of 
reference it teaches in the examinations for its courses, and a survey? of old 
examinations makes this clear. Whereas examinations of fifty years ago fre- 
quently asked the student to produce a datum (What was the date of the 
death of Aurangzeb?), newer examinations are more likely to make use of 
the principle of overlapping frames of reference (Trace the development of 
rationalism in the pragmatist cosmogony). For this reason Harvard’s examina- 
tions are dealt with in the reading course at some length. For many years 
Harvard has kept files of old exams in various locations about the university, 
in the offices of the Dean of Freshmen, the Bureau of Study Counsel, and 


3 William G. Perry, Jr. Forms of Intellectual and Ethical Devel in the C 
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in libraries. Not all students make use of these files. More of them should. 
The student, as the private in the trenches, knows that examinations are the 
payoff for study, for good or ill. Insofar as he cares about his grades, and 
most students do, he will find it necessary to do well here if he is to do well 
at all. 


Test Performance One problem which presents 
itself regularly to all departments offering counseling services to students is 
that of “exam panic.” It is simply characterized: The student (whether or not 
he experiences the subjective sensation of panic) does markedly less well in 
examinations than he does in written work under different conditions, such as 
papers, homework, class recitation, etc. Poor performance under exam con- 
ditions exists in varying degrees of severity. A mild form of the condition 
results in an extreme literalness and overemphasis on “fact.” Asked to com- 
pare the attitudes of Hamilton and Jefferson toward fiscal policy, the student 
writes down everything he knows about Hamilton, everything he knows 
about Jefferson, and all he can remember about the fiscal issues of their time. 
If the student's reading has been extensive and if the student is too tense to 
“think,” he may be able to produce an impressive quantity of data without 
even a suggestion of an answer to the question, which requires comparison and 
analysis, not simply a display of facts. Curiously, it is often this same student 
who complains that all his teachers ever want is “regurgitation.” 

In its more severe forms, the student may produce little or nothing in the 
pages of his bluebook. Sometimes he produces irrelevant essays, occasionally 
angry ones on the iniquities of the grading system and examinations in general. 
One Harvard student in an examination was observed to paper-clip two dollars 
to the pages of his bluebook, write briefly, and leave the examination room 
at the first opportunity. Suspicions of attempted bribery were dispelled 
when the student’s message was read: “This is what I usually pay to get 
screwed,” 

Inability to perform on examinations may, of course, be a sign of a com- 
paratively severe problem on the student’s part. But as Jacques Barzun‘ has 
pointed out, “Exam-shy students are like fence-shy horses. They have been 
trained badly or not at all.” A simple procedure exists which will discriminate 
most of the difficulties due to poor training from those due to more serious 
problems. It involves direct instructions given to the student as follows: 


4 Jacques Barzun. Teacher in America. Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 1946. 
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Step 1: A month before the end of the term, the student should prepare his 
own examination in a course which has him worried. This examination should 
be in finished form, as though the class were to take it on the following day. 
It should be the examination the student himself expects to receive, as he can 
best anticipate it. 

Step 2: The student should check the files of old examinations, and see 
whether the examination he has written bears any resemblance to the exam- 
inations actually posed by instructors in the course over the preceding five 
years. If not, the student is encouraged to wonder why. 

Step 3: The student should take an exam from a previous year to his room, 
and under examination conditions (three hours’ time, no notes or books) should 
take the examination. 

Step 4: Immediately after taking the examination, the student should bring it 
to an independent source of judgment—teacher, tutor, adviser, etc.—and ask 
to be graded. He should watch the grading being done, and have a chance to 
discuss the results with the grader. 

Step 5: The student should repeat steps three and four ad libitum until at least 
one honor grade has been obtained. In severe cases, this number should be in- 
creased to three honor grades in a row. 


The advantages of this procedure are easily apparent. Fear and trembling at 
the unfamiliar experience of the examination diminish. The experience is no 
longer unfamiliar. The student's reading, in periods between the practice ex- 
aminations, becomes more purposeful and efficient. Finally, the procedure is a 
good diagnostic tool: Those who can use it and profit by it probably do not 
need professional help for exam panic. Those who cannot or will not use the 
procedure probably do. 

This procedure has its greatest applicability in lower-level courses, espe- 
cially introductory ones. Fortunately, this is where the problem of exam panic 
occurs most frequently. The reason for this is simple: Students who panic on 
examinations are quick to fear the tyranny of their teachers. They often miss 
the point that the real tyranny in education is not the stick the teacher holds 
over the student, but the iron rod that the subject matter holds over student 
and teacher alike. The teacher of American history must see if the student is 
aware of the existence of the Supreme Court. Questions on such matters do 


not appear on examinations at the whim of the instructor. They are simply 
inevitable. 


Discrimination But the student who begins an 
introductory course in almost total innocence does not know which parts of 
the course are essential and which are the teacher's side-remarks, and this 
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natural inability to discriminate gets him in trouble. He works as though 
everything were of equal importance, wastes his time on side issues, and 
slights the core of the subject. For this reason, inspection of final examinations 
at the very beginning of a course may have a prophylactic effect, especially 
if the student regards the old examinations as “overlapping frames of reference” 
and treats them as such. Any question which appears on the last three 
years’ final examinations with only a change of names or numbers falls in 
the Vital category, and should be treated as such, For example, inspection of 
the last ten years’ final examinations in Mathematics la (the introductory 
calculus course) shows that seven questions, recurring again and again in 
slightly different form and wording, account for about 80 percent of the 
content. (Teachers reading this should not be alarmed at the prospect of 
students reading it as well, discovering those seven questions, and studying 
them intensively in order to get a “B.” If they did, they would naturally have 
an excellent understanding of Math la.) 

Above all, students should use the epistemological definitions inherent in 
examinations to direct the style of their reading. If the examinations reveal 
that Harvard teaches history as the effect of an interplay of ideas upon events, 
the student whose reading style is directed toward memorizing dates would do 
well to redirect his efforts. Final examinations give far better estimates of a 
course's actual content and methods than its description in the catalogue, 
which is usually ten years out of date and was misleading when written. 
Students should be encouraged to pick courses with the aid of old exams, and 


perhaps their field of concentration as well. 


Art of Notemaking ^ Another subject closely 
linked to reading is the making of notes. A glance at the student's notebook 
may often reveal important attitudes he bears toward his study, his instructor, 
and himself. For many students they form a curious ritual, having much 
relevance to their emotional needs, but little to their educational ones. Often in- 
spection of the student's notebook can be a field trip in educational paleontol- 
ogy. The student, at some point in his educational career, was told to make 
notes in a certain format—as follows: 

L THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 
A) APPARENT CAUSES: 
1) Financial 
a) Stamp Act 
b) Tea... etc. 


This style of notemaking may work if the lecturer’s notes are similarly 
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divided. If they are not, it is a bed of Procrustes for ideas which do not lend 
themselves to such organization. Rather than abandon this system, however, the 
student may cling to his ritual as the "right" way. If he does, the chances are 
strong that other meaningless rituals exist in his work as well. 

Other students have gone to the trouble of learning shorthand, lest anything 
escape them in a lecture. Laudable as this might sound, it is seldom wise. 
The student, caught between listening to the sense of what the teacher is 
saying and the needs of stenography, often chooses to stick with stenography, 
thereby postponing the process of learning until he returns to his room to read 
the notes. Sometimes this postponement is permanent. 

Overexuberant notemaking can often be detrimental to the process of learn- 
ing. One fourth-year graduate student in history sought help at the Bureau 
of Study Counsel for a system of making notes which had gotten completely 
out of control. This student would take down a lecture verbatim in Gregg, 
return to his room, type up the lecture, and then reduce the entire lecture to a 
single page. He would then further condense this page to one side of a 3x5 
index card. After all this, he complained that he was unable to remember any- 
thing the lecturer had said. Whatever else notes should be, they should be 
functional—aids to jog the student’s memory. In style, notes should resemble 
an economical telegram sent to a moron. Time spent typing them is probably 
wasted. 

Mildly compulsive behavior of the sort involved in useless notemaking 
is common at Harvard, and most of the time is of no great significance. It 
often disappears spontaneously when the student realizes its absurdity, One 
student who was given to composing elaborate mnemonic slogans and jingles 
to remember physics formulas was cured by his roommate. The student 
greeted the roommate at the door with his latest effort. “What does that rep- 
resent?” asked the roommate. There was a slight pause. “...I forgot,” said the 
student. “Oh,” said his roommate. “A pure mnemonic!” 


Reading Mathematics In spite of apparent ir- 
relevance to the Harvard reading course's stated aims, the course frequently 
discusses methods of reading and study in dealing with courses in mathe- 
matics and the natural sciences. Here pure speed of reading is clearly not 
possible, nor is “equations per hour” any better measure than “words per 
minute.” Study of this sort clearly involves special emotional problems for the 
student. It is not uncommon to hear someone say, “I can't do math.” The 
feeling of impotence when confronted by a mathematical problem is clear 
from the very grammatical structure of the disclaimer. 

To do mathematics is to solve mathematical problems. It should follow from 
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this that the student of mathematics should place a primary emphasis on 
exactly that. Students having problems in a course in mathematics will often be 
found to be doing very different things, often having little resemblance to 
mathematical thought. They are not to be censured too harshly for this; the 
very structure of their textbooks suggests a different emphasis. 

The usual mathematics textbook is arranged in chapters, each chapter 
being organized roughly as follows: first some paragraphs of theory, next an 
"example problem" (often in boldface type), and finally, the problems for the 
student at the end of the chapter. Both historically and pedagogically this 
format is upside-down. Mathematicians did not begin with a theory and then 
devise problems from it in order to torment their students. They began with 
the problems, and the theory was built to solve them. Therefore, at which end 
of the chapter should the sensible student begin? With the problems. The 
student should not merely look at these problems, he should try to solve a 
couple. Because he lacks the theory, he is likely to fail in his attempts, but 
these very failures will tell him what he needs to know from the theory. 
At this point, he can address the theory with a sense of what he needs to know 
from it, and can read the beginning of the chapter with a sense of its 


purpose. 


Reading Literature The most vexing problem 
for both student and teacher in the Harvard reading course concerns the 
reading of literature. Some resistance might be expected from the literary 
scholars of a university, should they suspect a reading instructor of trying to 
deprave their students by suggesting that The Divine Comedy can be read 
in forty-five minutes. Such objections have a great deal of merit. One does 
not bolt one’s Christmas dinner, nor observe the paintings in the Louvre from 
the back of a speeding motorcycle. Yet a difficulty arises in the very nature 
of a scholarly approach to art. The requirement for breadth of reading is 
forever at war with the requirement for depth. Perhaps the first reading of 
The Divine Comedy should be rapid, for the same reason that one stands 
back from a painting before closer scrutiny of the little miracles of brush- 
work the artist has managed in the details. 

But even overall views of an artistic work can be, and should be, taken 
for different purposes. What is Dante’s moral position? What is he doing 
with language? Why is purgatory so much more interesting than heaven? How 
does The Divine Comedy relate to the Bible historically? What were its po- 
litical implications? What in hell (literally) is going on? And what in heaven's 
name is the student going to think about it? Questions like these demand an 
overview of Dante’s universe. More properly, they involve several such over- 
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views. Answers cannot be found from considerations of feminine endings or 
verb tenses. An overall view of the work is necessary. 

Nor is speed of reading entirely irrelevant. Slowness of reading restricts the 
student's range. To have read Tbe Divine Comedy once will yield a certain 
type of understanding. To have read it five times from five different points 
of view will be something else again. But were the last two readings more 
instructive than an inspection of Paradise Lost would have been? It is hard 
to say. And yet, by the very fact that they "assign" certain works and do not 
assign others, literature teachers make this very sort of judgment every fall. 
Presumably, they do a great deal of soul-searching before the reading list is 
final, and wish that they had more time for the limitless job. The students 
wish so too. Time, as the harsh master of realists, limits both student and 
teacher as they go about their work, and both must use good will and good 
judgment as they do it. The "right" way to read literature is likely to remain 
elusive, but mute reverence for a work of art is less appropriate while reading 
it than an active inquiry into how beauty comes to pass. The problem for 
the reader remains the same, but with the added puzzle of aesthetic judgment. 

Each year the students do battle in Widener anew, and each year their 
ignorance retreats bitterly, yard by yard, into new redoubts of complexity 
and confusion. The spirit the students show is unquestionable: It is the sort of 
cheerful courage which would charge the main gate of hell with a bucket 
of soapy water. The task of the reading teacher is to caution them against 


breaking their strength uselessly, to add stratagem to their strength and cunning 
to their valor. It is happy work, 


, 
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Basals Are Not For Reading 
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4 In the past decade there has been a growing dis- 
satisfaction with the content of first grade reading textbooks. The crux of this 
dissatisfaction revolves around the lack of relatedness of these textbooks to the 
developmental concerns and interests of most children in America who are 
learning to read. Various authors have indicated that on an 4 priori basis, the 
predictably pollyannaish, affectless, suburban life depicted in first-grade readers 
is either alien or inappropriate to the experiences and lives of most first- 
grade children. The assertion of inappropriate content in first-grade readers 
has received support from systematic studies as well! In a content analysis 
of the twelve most frequently used first grade reading series, Blom et al.* found 
the themes of stories to be bland and pollyannaish, with very few character 
types except parents and young children (ages six and below), whose behavior 
was influenced mainly by trivial external events, with sex role differentiations 
being conspicuously absent. There is evidence that attempts to overcome these 
deficiencies in the more recent “multi-ethnic” readers have not met with any 
greater success? That bland stories with little relevance to the experiences 
of first graders are also uninteresting to them is shown in studies of children’s 
free choices of library books to read.* Here one finds a marked discrepancy 


1 Gaston E. Blom, Richard R. Waite, and Sara G. Zimet, “A Motivational Content 
Analysis of Children's Printers," in P. Mussen, J. Conger, and J. Kagen, Eds. Reading: 
in Cbild Development and Personality. New York: Harper & Row, 1969. 


2 Ibid. 

3 Gaston E. Blom, Richard R. Waite, and Sara G. Zimet, “Ethnic Integration and 
Urbanization of a First Grade Reading Textbook: A Research Study,” Psychology 
in the Schools, Vol. 2, 1967, pp. 176-81. Richard R. Waite, "Further Attempts to Inte- 
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between the story content children choose to read and the content of first- 
grade readers. 

The question must be asked, though, why interest and relevance should 
play a role in learning to read. McCracken and Walcutt,® in their definition of 
reading, do not seem to consider the content of what is being read of particular 
importance in the child's learning to read. It is the thesis of this paper that 
content is of crucial significance in the process of learning to read, and that 
interest and relevance are significant content variables. Even McCracken and 
Walcutt, while emphasizing the importance of their instructional process 
in learning to read, imply that there is a need for the young learner to read 
stories that include rewarding content. In an attempt to specify the importance 
of interest and relevance in learning to read, each will be treated separately for 
the purpose of clarity. However, these must be considered interdependent 
issues. 

Interest It would seem a priori that content of interest to a child (i.e., 
content of importance that excites curiosity and attention) would facilitate 
the process of learning to read. This in itself is not convincing, though, and 
the one study in this area is encouraging but not conclusive.’ Although in the 
Whipple study* a new multi-ethnic reader compared favorably to a traditional 
primer on various tests of reading skill and interest appeal, the small actual dif- 
ferences and lack of follow-up to determine long range effects make the data 
inconclusive. 

In order to look at the role of interest in learning to read, one must first 
look at the motivations of a child in learning to read. Namnum and Prelinger? 
point out that motives for learning to read are conspicuously absent in most 
writings dealing with the teaching of reading, and for the most part, the con- 
cept that a child will be motivated to learn to read is usually taken for 
granted. In their review of the literature on why children learn to read, 
the authors do mention, however, two motives implicitly discussed by various 
writers. The first of these can be broadly defined as the child’s relationship 
to adults, That is, due to the social pressure adults put on the child to learn 
how to read, and the child’s need to win approval from adults and to 
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strongly identify with adult activities, the child will want to learn to read. 
The second motivational factor mentioned by those writing on why chil- 
dren learn to read has to do with the child's need for mastering his sur- 
roundings. In other words, the child faced with a new situation like reading 
will, because of his particular developmental stage, want to master the unique 
task. While not disagreeing with these motivations as important factors in 
learning to read, there are dangers in depending upon these as the child's only 
motives when teaching him to learn how to read. 

If the child's motives for reading are viewed only as a reaction to external 
pressures or intrapsychic needs, while the motivational qualities inherent in 
the reading process are ignored, then the process of learning to read can be- 
come an end in itself. The complex job of translating perception of symbols 
into vocalizations and thoughts is something that can totally involve the 
child. Thus if "learning to read" is presented to the child as an autonomous 
process that is unrelated to anything in particular, once this challenge is past, 
loss of interest should occur. That is, if by "learning to read" one has met 
the expectations of society and satisfied the need for mastery, then reading 
could become unimportant or irrelevant. 


Capitalizing on Content What if one tried to 
stimulate and then capitalized on the child's interest in the content of what is 
to be read, and this was made an inherent part of learning to read? The 
purpose of learning to read then would not only be “learning to read," but 
also the satisfaction and excitement of engagement with the whole range of 
experiences available through reading including obtaining information. That 
this is where the child starts his involvement with reading can be seen by 
observing a toddler's introduction to books. His involvement is not with how 
the material is communicated from the printed word, but with the interest the 
content provides for him. By teaching the child to learn how to read with 
material of little interest or with a total emphasis on mechanics, it would 
seem that we are clearly delineating between work and play, school and 
non-school experiences. This is of questionable worth both educationally 
and psychologically. More than fifty years ago Dewey’? warned against the 
danger of isolating the child’s experiences in school from those outside the 
school, especially in the early years. In similar terms to the discussion above, 
he cautioned against the problems inherent in material unrelated to immediate 
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separate work from play (in its broadest sense) is not to use the child's 
developmental involvement with each.! Furthermore, for the child only 
recently able to put off need gratification for any length of time, and just 
discovering means of receiving gratifications in modified fashion,!2 the de- 
mand to put off pleasure in the task of reading for some unspecified future 
gain is, at best, inconsistent with the child’s developmental readiness to meet 
such a demand. 


Reading Given a Purpose In a recent study of 
children who are successful readers,!? the authors point out that these children 
most often come from homes where reading is an important aspect of the parent’s 
life, and where the children are included in numerous experiences involving books 
(i.e., they are frequently read to, books are given as gifts on special occasions, the 
library habit is established carly, etc.). While most educators have probably 
suspected this for a long time, its full implications seem never to have been 
realized nor capitalized upon. It would seem that the most heuristic inter- 
pretation of the McCarthy et al. data‘ would be that these children have 
already been shown the purposes behind learning to read, both through adult 
example and their own experience. If a child has already been shown how 
books can be interesting and of value to him through previous experience, 
then important motivational factors for learning to read are there from the 
beginning. It then becomes the school’s task to stimulate the child to learn 
how to read who has not come from the type of background identified above, 
by interesting him in the content as well as the process of reading, and thus 
specifying the purposes. Again, if the child can see the value of books for 
him through content, the process of learning to read then becomes more 
meaningful. 

It does not seem to be a very bold prediction to state that other media 
beside the printed word have and will increasingly take over the role of dis- 
seminators of information and conveyors of intellectual enjoyment and emo- 
tional experience. As this occurs, it will become clear to schools that they 
must first interest the child not only in the process of reading but in its 
purposes, or reading will become the Edsel of the school system. In looking 
at McLuhan’s discussions of television, one can see that its attraction to 
11 Anna Freud. Normality and Pathology in Childhood. New York: International 
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children when compared to first grade reading texts is that television’s pur- 
poses are inherent within the process itself. The boundary between the how 
and the why of television simply does not exist as it does in present day 
means of learning to read, How to learn to read is taught, but why seems 
left to the child's previous experiences—experiences that may be slowly dis- 
appearing. 

Relevance Implicit in the fact that the content of first grade reading texts 
are bland and pollyannaish is that the child learning to read is a precariously 
balanced object who will tip if touched even lightly. That is, the child will be 
harmed in some way if confronted in books by the issues he is experiencing 
and living in his daily life. That nothing is further from the truth can be 
documented by the writings on the needs and developmental tasks of latency 
age children. 

Erikson!* discusses the importance in this stage of the need for mastery 
and how the child's personality crystalizes around the idea, “I am what I 
learn.”7 What the child needs to master and has to learn during this stage is 
not only the rational, practical techniques and means of behavior that allow 
for a feeling of being part of the adult world, but also a means of dealing with 
one's inner world. For example, Erikson, in discussing play, talks of the im- 
portance of a child mastering objects in the toy world and how this becomes 
associated with the mastery of conflicts, resulting in an experiential feeling of 
prestige for the child. This allows the child to advance to new stages of 
mastery not restricted to toys and objects, but which "includes an infantile 
way of mastering experiences by meditating, experimenting, planning, and 
sharing."* What Erikson is saying, then, is that the child needs to have the 
feeling of mastery of conflict at this stage of development to facilitate future 
growth. The outcome of this process and the means by which it is accomplished 
have much to do with future development. Most important, though, is that 
the child's normal developmental concerns during this period lead him to be 
both interested and involved in working on mastery of his inner as well as 
his outer world. The results of cach are inextricably intertwined. 

Other psychoanalytic writers,^ while not discussing latency in the descrip- 
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tively illuminating language that Frikson uses, view the crucial aspects of the 
latency age period in an essentially similar way. For them the most important 
issue for the latency age child is the development of mechanisms which allow 
for adaptive behavior that is increasingly oriented toward reality. The child is 
driven to find means of dealing with the conflicts of the present and earlier 
stages of development in order that growth may occur. Although external 
factors certainly exist, this process is primarily viewed as determined by 
internal factors that drive the child toward mastery that will allow both for the 
unfolding of the socialization process and for the child's becoming progressively 
less dependent upon the external world for controls. The key for these writers, 
as with Erikson, is the development of healthy mechanisms (i.e., ego functions) 
for the child's ability to cope with what is going on inside of him and with 
the realities of the external world, as well as with the interaction of these two. 


Developmental Concerns From what is known 
about the child learning to read, it would seem that the content of first grade 
reading texts should include the developmental concerns of children and the mas- 
tery of issues that are crucial to them. That this type of content is not something 
that will frighten the child, but to the contrary will intrigue him, is not just a 
hypothesis based upon knowledge of latency, but receives support from 
others. Although Zimet? has pointed to the difficulties in research on 
children’s reading preferences, two studies seem relevant here." These 
authors, in discussing children’s stories which have successfully endured over 
time, mention two important factors in these stories. They are: the stories 
are related to the developmental concerns of latency age children; and at the 
core of each story there is a universal daydream containing within it the 
conflicts with which each child must struggle.? It would seem, indeed, that 
the child is drawn to stories that include within them the conflicts of the 
type he is experiencing and which current first grade reading texts strenuously 
avoid. While Friedlander and Peller stress the importance of instinctual gratifi- 
cation in the stories they identify as enduring, this seems to be only a partial 
answer. Although it is true that areas of conflict contain elements of gratifi- 
cation, the essential nature of conflict is that it is painful. A more complete 
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conceptualization of the child's interest in stories with conflictual themes can 
be viewed in Eriksonian terms. As in the child's play where he projects con- 
flicts on toys and uses these in the mastery process, the child can use the 
story characters in conflict to identify with, utilizing the pain itself as well as 
the solution to aid in mastery. 


Successful Stories — Peller** has pointed out how 
stories which have been read and enjoyed by successive generations of latency 
age boys repeat, on a larger scale, everyday experiences that are difficult to cope 
with. One recurrent theme in these stories is that of the latency age boy, apart 
from his parents, who encounters adult figures representing the whole spectrum 
of character types in situations of varying degrees of danger. This theme 
depicts, in an exaggerated fashion, the quality of experiences that are common 
to most latency age boys. First of all, the latency age boy is starting, on a 
consistent basis, to leave the protective influence of home for increasingly ex- 
tended periods of independence. Secondly, he is coming in contact with 
numerous types of authority figures in school community, and church. 
Thirdly, if nothing else, the uniqueness of the many new situations that the 
latency age boy must face causes much anxiety and perceived danger. In the 
exaggerated situations the story's hero is usually portrayed as clever, resource- 
ful, and virtuous, with his actions resulting in triumph. One can see, then, 
how the story communicates to the latency age boy that he does have some 
control over and power in his environment and that he has qualities that are 
uniquely his own which allow him to successfully adapt. In summary, a 
simple theme related to developmental concerns of latency age boys can be 
extremely beneficial. There is the sharing of a series of anxiety-provoking, 
painful experiences common, in a qualitative fashion, to most latency age 
boys. This in itself can prove to be helpful. Most important, there is the 
main character's ability to cope with difficult experiences. The latency age 
boy can thus gain the impetus for dealing more actively with his own con- 
flicts, both through identification and example. The problems he is facing no 
longer have to seem so ominous nor insurmountable. Although solutions aren't 
offered, the process of resolving conflict is presented as a possibility that 
should intrigue the child desirous of mastery. 

What are the dangers involved in first grade reading texts avoiding areas 
that are germane to the developmental concerns of children learning to 
read? Pearson,” using a psychoanalytic model to discuss learning problems, 
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points to the difficulties that arise when an external situation does not hold the 
attention of a child. He states, “An important function of the ego is to direct 
attention to a particular situation or stimulus in order to master it.”?* When the 
child is faced with a stimulus that he can invest in, the multitude of other 
stimuli which exist at the same time, but which do not have investment, can 
be deflected. However, if no such situation or stimulus of importance is 
present, the child appears distractible and uninterested. First grade reading 
texts, by not addressing themselves to the content appropriate to the ego 
functioning of the latency age child and the need to get on with the process 
of mastery of the external and internal world, further complicate "learning 
to read." 

Probably the most important weakness in the current content of most 
first grade reading texts revolves around the whole growth and maturation 
process. Various authors" have pointed out that certain tasks in latency 
are important for further development in adolescence and adulthood. Cer- 
tainly books could be helpful to the first-grade child in dealing with the 
conflicts he is primed to master during this stage. This hypothesis has been 
supported in general terms by numerous investigators.5 However, the bland, 
pollyannaish content found in most first grade reading texts not only stifles 
the growth process, but more importantly may communicate to the child that 
this must be something to be frightened of and avoided. Why else would the 


characters not show emotion that is negative as well as positive, feel anxiety and 
pain, or experience conflicts? 
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The purpose of this study! was to examine the sex 
role models portrayed in primary reading texts during six contiguous his- 
torical periods in the United States from 1600 to 1966. 

The reading textbook is the traditional means through which reading skills 
are taught. But more than that, it is the first text placed in the hands of 
the child entering first grade or possibly even school for the first time. In 
addition to having an instrumental purpose, that of teaching reading, its con- 
tent is intended to be motivational. In other words, what is written is in- 
tended to fit the predispositions of the child so that he will want to learn to read. 
Thus the motivational factors identifiable within the stories relate to the motiva- 
tional factors in the learning process itself. 

It is assumed then that in reading a story a child symbolically goes through 
the action that is described and consequently his social attitudes will be 
influenced by the behavior patterns portrayed in the many stories he reads. 
The reading text, in this sense, is one means for acculturation and socializa- 
tion, a way of interpreting to the reader the peculiar characteristics of his 
culture. The influence of the stories upon the child will depend, however, 
upon the ease with which he is able to identify with the characters carrying 


through the action. 


Need for Appropriate Models The need for pro- 
viding more appropriate models for boys and girls in contemporary readers has 
been recommended by Waite, et al. This study investigated the content of prim- 
ers from twelve publishers’ series along dimensions related to motivation in learn- 
ing to read. The results indicated that: (1) the stories depicted activities that are 
preschool age more often than not; (2) activities pre- 
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ferred by boys ended in failure more frequent 
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and (3) a significant number of stories depicted activities that boys and girls 
customarily engage in, obliterating a clear differentiation in sex roles. : 

Both historical and contemporary studies indicate that by the age of six 
most children are actively involved in sex role differentiation? Since we 
know that boys show uneasiness, anxiety, and anger when they are in danger 
of behaving in ways regarded as characteristic of the opposite sex, then a clear 
sex role distinction would appear to be of vital importance to boys. We also 
know that girls, in addition to seeking out female adult models, are more 
willing, even eager, to participate with boys in play and in boy-associated 
activities. Therefore, a strict differentiation in sex role behavior would not be 
as essential for girls. The data of these studies, coupled with the growing body 
of research pointing to the reading difficulties experienced by boys,‘ sug- 
gest a real need for a closer examination of the content of reading textbooks 
in terms of the sex role models they are projecting. 

This investigation, therefore, was interested in finding out if the results of 
the Waite, eż al.> study could be replicated with books used to teach reading 
to previous generations of American school children, and focused on the 
following questions: (1) Are the sex role models portrayed in accord with 
the behavior patterns and expectations of the time period during which the 
teaders were being used; and (2) Are the male and female models clearly 
differentiated in the texts during different historical periods. 

While considerable national attention has been focused on the need for 
providing appropriate sociocultural models in the reading materials, less 
attention has been given to presenting appropriate developmental models and 
the motivational influence of these models on the child. It is hoped that by 
examining the content of reading texts along the dimensions suggested by these 
questions that teachers, textbook authors, and textbook publishers will heighten 
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their awareness of the nature of the content of the readers and of the possible 
influence of their content on the learner. 


Experimental Procedures The methods devised 
to answer each of the above four questions involved: (1) selection of books to be 
coded; (2) designation of appropriate time periods; (3) development of the cri- 
terion behavior lists; (4) development of coding units; (5) categories for coding; 
(6) training of raters; and (7) tabulation and treatment of the data. 


Selection of Books Selection of textbooks published prior to the late 
nineteenth century was limited to those distributed in the Northeastern 
states since there was great variability of books published for the Southern 
and Western states. Texts published since the late nineteenth century, how- 
ever, were written for national distribution and were not specifically assigned 
to or written for any one sector of the country. Therefore, no geographic 
limitation was necessary on the selection of books for this latter time period. 

Only those books which met the requirements of a primary reading text 
were included. This term refers to those books used to formally introduce 
beginning reading instruction to children. During Periods I and II (1600- 
1835) the primary reading texts were used to introduce reading instruction 
to a wide age range. Grade levels in school also were not prevalent and 
thus there was no distinction made as to age or grade level of these early 
first readers. Gradually, as grade levels by age in school became conventional, 
a series of graded reading texts also began to appear and gain in popularity. 
As our knowledge of the reading process and child development grew, prefirst 
reading texts were written. Today it is common to find that a primary reading 
text consists of a series of several books, including several preprimers, 
primers, and a first reader, Therefore, the term primary reading text continues 
to take on slightly modified meaning during the progression from Period I 
through Period VI. 

A list of those textbooks in wide use during the first five periods was 
provided by Carpenter, Johnson, Nietz® and Smith? Final selection 
was based on their availability through interlibrary Joan. The choice of 
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modern primers was based on a national survey by Hollins’ of the three 
most frequently used contemporary reading series. The criterion of wide use 
reflected best the acceptance of their content by society. Thus three primary 
readers representative of each of the six historical periods were selected for 
coding, a total of eighteen readers in all. : 

All the stories were coded in all the books with the exception of two of 
the three books from Period II (1776-1835). Both of these were compiled 
by the same author and contained lengthy speeches and dialogues dealing 
with moral issues. In one book only the dialogues were selected, while in the 
other book ten speeches were chosen by using a table of random numbers. 


Designation of Appropriate Time Periods Sex role behavior expectancies 
were described within the context of the following time periods: Period I, 
1600-1776; Period II, 1776-1835; Period II, 1835-1898; Period IV, 1898- 
1921; Period V, 1921-1940; and Period VI, 1940-1966. These time divisions 
as well as the criterion lists were established after a careful examination of the 
literature from: (1) social histories and historical studies of family life; (2) 
studies of children's behavior and activity preferences? and (3) studies 
analyzing child-rearing manuals and juvenile literature? Most of the data re- 
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viewed were rich in descriptive content of the life and times of each of the 
periods covered in this study. 

The significant changes in the behavior expectancies for adults and children 
over the past 350 years were identified. Both predominant behavior standards 
and trends toward changes in these standards were noted, and time boundaries 
were drawn to include trends away from a previous behavior standard, the 
predominant behavior standard, and trends toward a new standard of behavior. 

Although these periods were arrived at empirically, similar time divisions 
have been used by historians of various aspects of American life! and give 
credence to the time designations employed by this investigator. The major 
differences in time designations are found during 1776 to 1860. Usually this 
span is covered as a single unit. To meet the purpose of this study, the 
recognition of childhood as a special period of life and the introduction of 
economic and social changes which affected the status and role of women 
caused this investigator to extend this period to 1898 and to divide it into two 
separate units, 1776-1835 and 1835-1898. 


The Criterion Behavior Lists The age and sex role behavior expectancies 
for each of the six time periods were identified to include a list of: (1) play 
activities participated in by boys, girls, and both boys and girls; (2) behavior 
expectancy according to age (under and over five years of age) for boys, girls, 
and both boys and girls; (3) behavior expectancy for adults (men and women); 
and (4) a summary statement on children’s behavior expectancy. By compar- 
ing the age and sex role behavior of the characters in the stories with the 
age and sex role behavior criterion lists, it was possible to answer, in part, 
the questions of primary concern to this investigation. 


The Coding Units This writer, in collaboration with other investigators 
in the content analysis of motivational dimensions in contemporary first-grade 
reading textbooks, had ascertained the workability of using the individual 
stories as units to be coded in the readers.!5 Each story was numbered and 
dealt with as a complete unit, even though the succeeding story might be a 
continuation of the activities already begun. This was done because in the 


14 R. F. Butts and L. A. Cremin, A History of Education in American Culture. New 
York: Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 1953. A. Calhoun, op. cit. L. V. Parrington. 
Main Currents of. American Tbougbt. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1930. 
Nila B. Smith, op. cit. j a 

15 G. E. Blom, R. R. Waite, and S. G. Zimet, “Ethnic Integration and Urbanization 
of a First Grade Reading Textbook: A Research Study,” Psychology in the Schools, 
Vol. 4, 1967, pp. 176-81. G. E. Blom, R. R. Waite, and S. G. Zimet, “A Content 
Analysis of First Grade Reading Textbooks,” The Reading Teacher, Vol. 21, 1968, 


pp- 317-23. R. R. Waite, op. cit. 
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process of teaching the child to read these stories are usually presented as 
single, complete units. 


Categories for Coding A coding manual was developed for use in rating 
the sex role behavior of adult and children story characters in the primary 
reading texts. Items related to sex role behavior were listed by the author and 
subsequently discussed with two other research colleagues, a child psychiatrist 
and a child psychologist. Only those items which received three checks were 


included in the coding manual. Fach Story was then coded along the following 
dimensions: 


1. Characters—Each Story was coded according to the presence of its main 
characters. Ten categories were used, such as “children only," “children 
and mother,” “adults only,” “animals only,” etc. 

2. Theme—The predominant theme (activity) of each story was coded. 
Seventeen possible choices were available to the raters and included 
“active play,” “pets,” “lessons from life,” “work projects," etc. 

3. Age and Sex—Each Story was coded according to: (a) the age at which 
children predominantly engage in or would be interested in the main 
activity depicted (under five-years old and over five-years old), and (b) 
whether this main activity would be performed primarily by boys, girls, 
or both boys and girls regardless of the sex of the character(s) carrying 
out the activity in the sto 

4. Role of the Adult—Nine categories representative of adult roles, i.e., 
"protector," “nurturer,” etc., were listed in the manual. The sex and role 

of the adult characters in each of the stories were thus identified and tabu- 
lated accordingly. 

- Outcome—The main theme (activity) of each Story was coded as to the 
nature of its conclusion. Five categories were available to the raters: 
(a) Success, when the activity or purpose was accomplished; (b) Failure, 
when the activity or purpose was frustrated, failed, or not achieved; (c) 
Help, when the activity or purpose was frustrated but then accomplished 
through the efforts of someone else; (d) Self-help, when the activity or 
purpose was frustrated but finally accomplished through the individual’s 
own efforts; and (e) Uncertain, when the rater was unable to determine 
the outcome. 

In addition tabulations were made of Outcome according to: (1) the 
age and sex of the children involved in the activity, and (2) the role per- 
formed by the male and/or female adult. ' 

6. Dependency Behavior and A 


ggressive Behavior —Each of the stories was 
coded for Dependency and 


Aggression according to: (a) the age and sex 
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of the person behaving dependently or aggressively, and (b) the reward or 
punishment response of adults and children (male or female) either 
as observers or recipients of the aggressive or dependent behavior. A 
special rating was also devised to record Dependency and Aggressive 
behavior in animals and the reward or punishment response to this 
behavior. 

7. Behavior Expectancy—Stories that communicated by lecture, preaching, 
example, or implication how people were expected to behave were coded 
as to the age and sex of the person(s) at which the statement was directed 
and the valence (positive or negative example) of the statement. 

8. Environmental Setting—The geographic location of each story was coded 
using the classification “Urban,” "Suburban," “Rural,” “Unrealistic or 
Imaginary,” “Just Verbal Message,” and “Not Clear.” 

9. Occupations—Any references or depictions to specific work roles and 
the sex of the character(s) doing the work were recorded for each 
story. 

10. Illustrations—Notations were made on the story illustrations as to the 
physical characteristics of the characters depicted and their style of 
dress. 

1l. Appropriateness Ratings—Appropriateness ratings were made for: (a) 
the time period for which the activity was appropriate; (b) the sex and age 
of the children for whom the activity was appropriate; (c) the sex of 
the adult for whom the activity was appropriate; and (d) the time period 
for which the sex of the adult role was appropriate. 


Training the Raters Since sex role behavior was being coded, a male and 
female graduate student rated the stories. After a training period, independent 
interrater agreements were calculated to be at a mean of 95 percent over the 
31 categories. The raters divided the books between them and proceeded 
to code them independently. 

Tabulation and Treatment of the Data Frequency distributions and. per- 
centages were tabulated for each of the dimensions described in the coding 
manual, and tables were drawn describing these data. Thus these data provide 
a statistical description of the sex role models portrayed in primary reading 
textbooks used by most American children between the years 1600 and 1966. 


Findings A diffuse sex role model was presented 
in varying and increasing degrees from colonial days to the present. The lack 
of specificity in sex role was consistent with the diffuse model described in the 
behavior criterion lists for each of the six periods. To this extent, the 
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models presented were in accord with the times. However, it should be 
noted that a sex-differentiated model was also described on this list, but the 
portrayal of adult males and females performing similar roles and of boys 
and girls playing at the same activities was the model selected for presentation 
in these textbooks. This lack of sex specificity also presented a model of 
behavior more appropriate to children under five years than to children over 
five years old for whom they were designed. In presenting less mature models 
of behavior, we have ignored the tendency of older children to revert to be- 
havior that was appropriate the year before. A prime insult is to be accused 
of acting like a baby. 

In addition to the consistent pattern of sex role diffusion which shows up 
from 1600 to the present, another consistent and complementary pattern 
appears to evolve. From a character count it was noted that textbook authors 
began to increase the number of female characters in the stories as formal 
education was opened to girls (between 1776 and 1835). This trend continued 
so that by 1898 and up through 1966 girl characters actually outnumbered boy 
characters in the texts. Despite this greater frequency of females in the 
stories, a distinct female behavior identity was avoided. A possible ex- 
planation for the minimizing of sex differences may be found in the desire 
to present materials that would be acceptable to a classroom grouping of boys 
and girls. It remains a curious matter, however, that other alternatives were 
not attempted. Thus one might also speculate that the neutral, non-sex-linked 
male and female behavior described in the stories was an unconscious effort 
to deny the existence of sexuality in children. 

Another developmentally inappropriate model, that of dependency, was 
consistently sustained throughout the six periods. This behavior was par- 
ticularly prominent in the books coded from 1921 through 1966, and was re- 
warded overwhelmingly for both sexes and for all age levels. Here again we 
have an example of a regressive pull in the presentation of a model of be- 
havior which is more appropriate to children younger than the beginning 
reader. Since dependency is characteristically associated with females, a 
feminizing quality also was present in the positive characterization of the 
male dependent model. 

3 Since it is primarily fróm adult models that sex role behavior is learned, 
it was important to examine the characterizations of adults in these primers 
within the family structure described in the behavior criterion lists. In 
Periods I and II (1600-1835), the American family was essentially a produc- 
tive, functional unit. As soon as the young were able to cope with the 
physical demands of the job, they carried out the same tasks as the adults 
in their lives. Boys emulated their fathers, and girls their mothers, and they 
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were treated as adults. In the textbooks coded for these two periods, adult 
characters predominated. They were portrayed as idealized models of religious 
and ethical behavior, but they were not participating in distinctly male or 
female roles. 

As the productivity function was removed from the home, children no 
longer had visible work models to emulate and childhood came to be regarded 
as a period of carefree play. This more affluent America discovered child- 
hood, and with the discovery came the separation of children from the adult 
world. In the books representative of Periods III and IV (1835-1921), adult 
characters. practically disappeared from the texts and were displaced by 
children and animals. When adults were present, they served as backdrops to 
the actions going on among the children. Their very absence suggested that 
the interests and activities of children were different from those of adults, 
despite the fact that these differences were neither spelled out nor were they 
clearly visible. Thus these books carried no specific description of male or 
female adult roles. 

Male and female adult characters entered the book again in sizable numbers 
during the last two periods (1921-1966). During that time they were presented 


f their children's wishes, interests, and needs but without 


as facilitators o 
distinct interests and needs of their own. This characterization was COn- 


sistent with the child-rearing values of family togetherness espoused during 
these periods. Nevertheless, clearly defined adult male and female behavior 
was avoided in this portrayal of a child-centered adult model. There also was 
no reference to the world outside this close-knit nuclear family. Thus from 
this overall review of the presentation of the adult models in all the books 
coded for all the six periods, it can be seen that a very limited and re- 
stricted prototype of sex role behavior has been portrayed. 'To this extent, 
the primary reading texts fell far short of fulfilling their role of an ac- 
culturation medium. 

By comparing the Adult Roles, Illustrations, and Behavior Messages to the 
Behavior Criterion Lists for each period, and by reviewing the Environmental 
Place Settings of the stories coded in all six periods, jt was quite apparent 
that only one socioeconomic and cultural group was represented in the total 
sample of texts examined, and thus only one possible social class model of sex 


role behavior was presented. AUS 
Perhaps in this sense what was left out of the content of these primary 


reading texts is as important to examine as what was put in. The exclusion 
of the plurality of sex role models that exists in American society suggests that 
these texts ignored the differences in cultural backgrounds and socioeconomic 
conditions that account for these differences. ]t is interesting to speculate 
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Whether this was an attempt to unify a diverse people under the white, Anglo- 
Saxon, middle-class model in the spirit of egalitarianism, or if this was a re- 
flection of the attitude toward the role of education as a selector and sustainer 
of tradition. The avoidance of socioeconomic and cultural differences is 
similar in a sense to the avoidance of sex differences. We are saying, in 
essence, that by ignoring them or diffusing them we are doing away with the 
evils and inequities associated with them. This is the old story of treating 
the symptom rather than the cause. To the extent that sex labels, cultural labels, 
and socioeconomic labels produce inequities in our society, the inequities should 
be climinated, not the differences, 


Recommendations The results of this study 
point to the need for a more pluralistic depiction of American life in reading 
textbooks. Other studies that have analyzed the cognitive,!6 affective," and 
vocational!® behavior in reading texts at other grade levels have come to this 
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Fog Over Sesame Street 


Samuel Kliger 
New York, New York 


The child says, “I throwed the ball,” and the fond 
mother smiles indulgently, for she is confident that with maturation the child 
will discover the correct form of the verb. The primary question for Sesame 
Street, television’s most ambitious program to produce massive infusions of 
language learning experience in the ghetto, is not whether the mother should 
or should not correct immediately the unacceptable grammatical form. Rather, 
the question is: What is the source of the child’s error? Children learn 
language by imitation of what they hear. This is a proposition so clear and 
so self-evident that no one questions it. It must be questioned, however. The 
real point is that the child learns language not merely by imitating, but by 
creating actively, young as he is, by forming hypotheses of his own far beyond 
anything which is “taught” to him, by reaching generalizations of his own, 
by establishing a learning-to-learn set of his own. 

The very plain fact of the case is that regular verbs (their past signaled 
by —ed) predominate in the English language. By saying throwed instead 
of threw the child is regularizing, categorizing, conceptualizing, seeking for 
consistencies in the English language as if the child were a full-fledged gram- 
marian, The human use of language at all levels from childhood on goes far 
beyond formal teaching. Consider carefully that if the adult, being adult, 
“knows better,” then why is it that when new verbs are added to the 
language, they are always cast in regular verb form? We say the dairy 
pasteurized the milk, the doctor x-rayed the broken arm, the sinking ship 
radioed for assistance. The child and the adult both are regularizing, creatively 
innovating by an infinitely complex internal process far beyond what is taught. 
An adult will say, or accept when he hears it spoken, the sentence: 


1) I bought five round red fluffy pillows. 


What is the formal rule which prohibits: 

2) I bought round five red fluffy pillows. 

3) I bought red round five fluffy pillows. 

4) I bought red round fluffy five pillows. 
The adult obeys the rule of (1) without knowing what the rule is. Professor 
Noam Chomsky at MIT has been acclaimed at home and abroad for his 


In this article Mr. Kliger adds his voice to the discussion of the popular children’s pro- 
gram, Sesame Street. A consultant on early childhood education, he suggests several more 
effective techniques for teaching young children that Sesame Street might employ. 
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insights into the internal processes at work in language acquisition, indepen- 
dent of and far beyond what is taught from the outside and far beyond the 
formal rules of traditional grammar. Theodore Roethke, a distinguished poet, 
expresses the thought more succinctly: “Words are not formed but forming.” 
The question I am raising is whether the producers of Sesame Street have 
a clear understanding of the language-learning experience. 

The child does indeed mature; but in language processing, it is far more 
helpful, if we wish to understand how a child acquires language and syntax, 
to stress the continuities rather than the discontinuities between a child’s and 
an adult's internalizing of language and syntax. For one thing, to suppose 
that children and adults learn sentences by memorizing all sentence forms 
possible is to suppose the absurd since no one could memorize all the 


Sentences possible. For a second argument against the naive idea that the 


chief way that children learn language is by imitation, by response to 
stimuli from the outside, consider: 


1. The advantaged child who says, “I throwed the ball.” That child cer- 
tainly has never heard that form of the verb in that particular household. 
2. The mother holds up an apple and says to the child, “Say apple.” Has 
anyone ever heard a child repeat, “Say apple”? The child confines his 
statement to “apple,” as if he were a well-taught grammarian who knows 
that “say” isa verb which has a noun “apple” as its object; that is, he would 
seem to understand what an imperative sentence is and how it differs from 
declarative and interrogative sentences, Likely, not even the parent knows 
what verbs, nouns, and imperative sentences are. 


Doing Well Feebly President Theodore 
“He meant well feebly.” Sesame 


g already broadcast to the public, 
Sesame Street to be first, last, and 
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ducers really understand and apply rigorously and systematically what we 
now know as a result of the researches of Chomsky, George A. Miller, 
Jerome Bruner, Roger Brown, Eric Lenneberg, Susan Ervin-Tripp, Jean Berko, 
and many other psycholinguists about how to arrange, or at least understand 
how to arrange, a genuine language-learning experience. Given the inspired 
inventiveness of the Sesame Street staff, it is almost certain that with a clearer 
theoretic model a finer educational result would have been accomplished. 
It is perplexing in the extreme to a well-wisher of Sesame Street to see the 
script wander almost by blunder (one supposes) from time to time into creat- 
ing true learning-to-learn sets unaware apparently that the program is pro- 
ceeding in a different and more educational direction without at the same 
time diminishing the sheer delight of Sesame Street. 

No one has discovered how to make an omelet without breaking eggs, and 
neither has Sesame Street. There is an ancient explanation of the universe 
in which the world is pictured as supported by four elephants which them- 
selves stand on the back of a tortoise. A legitimate question is: On what does 
the tortoise stand? On what basis does a reading methodology for the pre-lit- 
erate child stand? I propose to argue not for a new and revolutionary theory, 
but for the most conservative theory possible to which any teacher can 
readily assent without reservation. I propose that any theory for teaching a 
subject-matter skill which does not lean hard on an explanation of how humans 
learn anything whatsoever does not deserve to be taken seriously. I find it 
ironic that we never hear from our schoolmen regarding general human 
learning capacity except when: 


1. The reading readiness question is raised, and some teachers who fear 
damage to the child’s ego raise questions about the child’s general capacity 
for learning. / 

2. The parent brings a retarded or brain-damaged child to the school, and 
is asked whether she has observed any capacity in her child to learn. 


not bring something out of nothing. It is not 
Professor B. F. Skinner has argued well in his 
965) entitled “Why Teachers Fail.” Teach- 
lief that the teacher’s task consists of 
" the pupil. Actually, the teaching 
merely reinforces 


Learning cannot and does 
automatic, and on this point 
Saturday Review article (Oct. 16, 1 
ers fail because of their naive be 
nothing more than “showing and telling 
task has not even begun. Making Sesame Street enjoyable merel) 
the child's desire to have fun. Learning does not begin until it is caused to 
happen. Learning is defined as shaped behavior when stimuli are brought under 
control by means of what Skinner calls “operants.” Properly reinforced, 
response-cued, the learner gets “to know.” (Limitations in Skinner's very 
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oversimplified stimulus-response theories are overcome by rival theories stem- 
ming from mediated response theories urged by Osgood. For example, 
Chomsky's phrase structure explanations are most valuable, especially in 
describing language behavior, since they totally repudiate Skinner's stimulus- 
response model. But this is a more complicated question.) 

The main point is that the question "How can we teach?" is a real and 
answerable one. The history of reading instruction casts strong doubts on any 
hope that one system is the final answer. Perhaps so, but even common 
sensical demands on reducing the surplus meanings of terms frequently: used 
in reading theory will help to close the information gap between learning 
theory and reading theory. Instead, therefore, of belaboring the point let us 
proceed to actual examples taken from Sesame Street. 


Example 1 We are told, correctly, that beginning handwriting should not 
be cursive but manuscript (handwriting conceived, of course, not as an end 
in itself but as reinforcement of visual discrimination of printed letters). Man- 
uscript writing is printlike, resembling the print which the child sees on the 
printed page. As the child writes in manuscript style, he is matching the 
sample of the printed letter, a task which he can perform or be trained to 
perform, and a task which it is desirable for him to perform since it rein- 
forces his knowledge of the printed letters. Cursive writing, on the other 
hand, is a distraction from the reading task, since it is, in effect, a second 
alphabet. So far, so good, 

There does not exist, however, a single handwriting manual (either alone 
or in conjunction with a reader) which calls for the child to write the 
letter g as he sees it on the printed page. The child writes 


dog 


but he is never taught to write 


dog 


(g is always pictured as 9 on Sesame Street) 
Admittedly, this is an ob 


gi cally taught 
to discover the concept that what they write bears a relationship to what 


they see on the printed Page, perception and muscular activity fusing, so that 
matching to printed sample always produces the “correct” result, why is 


EN 


> 
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the concept thwarted in the case of the g? The same teacher who pains- 
takingly shows the minute difference between closing and breaking as signi- 
ficant for discriminating o, e, and c is the same teacher who frustrates the 
logic of matching to sample whenever g is the case in point. Clearly, in- 
correct performance, both in reading and in writing, is being reinforced. 
Entirely too close for comfort, the child is being asked to hallucinate the 
correct response. Is the matching to sample of g too difficult for the child to 
perform? But how does one know if it is not tried, and do not Chinese children 
learn to control far more complicated handwriting? 

The silence in handwriting manuals is deafening on this point. The crux of 


_ the matter is hardly that a certain percentage of pupils get it right anyway. The 


crux of the matter is that any bit or any large segment of curriculum design 
can show improved instructional effect when the behaviors which go into the 
student performance are completely under control of a specified teaching pro- 
cedure based on a sound theoretic model drawn from learning theory. The 
operative word here is completely. 


Example 2 As all reading teachers know, a problem exists with respect to 
the so called reversibles, b and d, for example. Both advantaged and disadvan- 
taged children make the reversible error, and this fact alone should have alerted 
teachers to a more plausible explanation of the phenomenon and to hints on 
how to correct the situation. What teachers need is a stronger appreciation of 
the continuity between what the infant in the crib “sees” and what the school- 


child “sees.” 
b and d require finer discrimination than w and k, for example. The teacher 


‘can say: “In b the bump is this way, in d the bump faces the other way.” This 


procedure is no doubt helpful but ignorant nevertheless of the deep-seated 
cause of the problem, Visual stimuli pour in on the infant in the crib, the 
crawling child, the mobile child. As objects come within the field of the 
child’s eyes, it is by no means clear to the child that an object when it is re- 
versed is a different object. The stuffed teddybear the child plays with is 
exactly the same teddybear whether it is in right profile or left profile. The 
nurturing mother who is, of course, the center of the child's entire universe 
is the same mother in right and left profile, Because the child is visually de- 
pendent on this conservation of identity, he in the beginning confuses b and d. 
The real point is that the child is only temporarily dependent on visual per- 
ception. In critical circumstances he begins to ignore his perceptual capacities. 
He drops them and becomes more “logical,” i.e. he learns “to play the game” 
of recognizing letters which can only mean a conceptualizing, inner processing 
of what the environment offers him. The task for,the teacher, therefore, is to 
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find stimuli which in fact vary depending on right or left orientation. Then 
the child facing the graphemes b and d will be neither over nor under percep- 
tually dependent, but dependent enough to discriminate, ie. to hypothesize, 
to guess at, to regularize, to differentiate, in sum, to conceptualize the dif- 
ferences between b and d. 

Jean Piaget is justly famous for his developmental theories of a child's mental 
growth, although he is not very clear in recognizing the jump from visual de- 
pendency to logical understanding. Nevertheless, his experiments with con- 
servation tell us a great deal. Piaget arranges marbles this way: 


AQ O Oo OO 
B. oOcOOCOO 


Ask the child which is "more," and he will usually reply that A is more. This 
is true for the child because what he generally sees around him is that things 


“spaced out” are more, 


(1) (2) 


Take vessel ( 1) and pour the water into ve. 
done with the child looking on, the child repli 


Periences things which 


are stacked higher are generally “more.” These are the empirical facts of a 
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not inject transmodal redundancy (do pictures interfere or do they strengthen 
the verbal message)? Perhaps the child is being flooded with too many inputs 
unless they are so coordinated as to allow the system to function efficiently. 
The task for the teachers is to find stimuli-properties that are equally appropri- 
ate as pictures and as sounds. Perhaps the cross-modal transfer can best be ef- 
fected by a vanishing procedure well known and studied by behavioral psy- 
chologists. Present the picture, sound, and printed form of the word simul- 
taneously but gradually vanish portions of the picture until the child is no 
longer dependent on the picture for a cue to sound and word, i.e. he “knows.” 
As a matter of fact, in recognition of the splendidly talented cartoonists on 
the show, vanishing portions of the picture a bit at a time ought to stimulate 
the creation of hilarious cartoons also serving a predictable and measurable 
terminal behavior: reading with reasonable confidence and speed. For in- 
stance, there is much better reason to believe that the cross-modal match be- 
tween the picture and the printed word “duck” will be made if the sole remain- 
ing leg of the duck vanishes with an accompanying outcry, “Whoops: There 
goes the poor duck!” 

Sensations pour in on the child. If all sensations were received, pattern or 
form perception would be impossible. There has to be selection and suppres- 
sion. According to Miller, Galanter and Pribram, humans have internalized 
schema, a “TOTE System,” they call it. Stimuli which fit into these schema 
are easier to process as compared with stimuli which do not fit in. The teacher 
must not wait for the appearance of the cognitive drive, but she must accept 
it as her basic responsibility to foster it first, last, and always. Instruction is a 
switching mechanism or else it produces rote learning stuck in cement. When 
the child is acting as his own control, we know (and all teachers pay lip-service 
to the idea) that learning becomes most pleasurable and enduring. 


Example 3 The letter X is presented on Sesame Street and a cartoon char- 
acter turns it upside-down while remarking: “See, it’s the same letter when it’s 
turned upside-down!” A worse procedure can hardly be imagined. Does 
Sesame Street really wish to implant the idea that letters, any letter, can be 
turned upside-down and be “read” the same? How will the program prevent 
the child from forming this dangerous generalization? 


Example 4 Russian is one example of an alphabet in which, with one excep- 
tion, capital letters and lower-case letters are the same. Nowhere in the pro- 
grams seen thus far on Sesame Street is an awareness shown of the problem 
presented by our alphabet and its different capitals and lower-case graphemes 
(12 alike, 14 different). If the child must be taught or must somehow learn 
how to discriminate carefully between break and closure in differentiating 
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0, e, and c, then how can Sesame Street justify the casual treatment of B and b 
as if they were alike? Is it a gross exaggeration to reflect that the much dis- 
cussed credibility gap begins with a child's growing awareness that teacher 
Says one thing and the text says another? The whole point of postponing 
cursive writing to the second or third grade is to avoid teaching the child what 
is in effect two different alphabets. Moreover, since about 99 percent of what a 
child sees on a page is in lower-case letters, what possible objection can be 
raised to postponing capital letters until the time when children learn that 
capitals are used as the initial letter of proper names, the pronoun J, and the 
first letter of the first word in the sentence? Nor is Sesame Street consistent 
in its practice—B is presented in one frame as in Butterfly but as b in bee in the 
next frame, - 


iant. Pseudo- 


she points out, are easier to learn 
when they are pronounceable. The learner, in other Words, gets to recognize 


higher units, not a single letter, a consideration which should put an end at 
once to the reading argle-bargle, the bone-wearying trivialities of the phonics 
vs. whole-word discussion. Have either the phonics. or the whole- 


i “deep gramm: »' ph 
boundaries as a formal statement of the way in which we rat 2 siad 


(1) They fed her dog | | biscuits. 
(2) They fed her | | dog biscuits. 
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Impressive evidence supports Chomsky's profound insights into language 
behavior; and the main problem for Sesame Street, and for that matter, for all 
reading teachers, is to shape a reading discipline which leaves letters and single 
words behind in favor of phrase structures, even though the conventional 
wisdom is that one learns words by accumulating one word at a time. Even 
such simple sentences as: 


This is a bee. 
"These are cats. 


are infinitely superior to lists of single words. Two experiments from a vast 
supply can be cited. Children were taught to reverse pairs of words: 


man - runs 
red - apple 


she - went 


The experimenter found the greatest difficulty (predictably from the phrase- 
structure interpretation of reading) in getting the children to reverse these 
pairs. The only other equal difficulty was in inducing the children to reverse 
semantic absurdity: 


table - goes 


A second experiment reveals a great deal about a child's acquisition of syn- 
tax. A tiny plastic cat and a tiny plastic dog are placed one in each hand of 
the child. The child is then instructed to act out The dog chases the cat. 
The child acts out the sentence by moving the dog in pursuit of the cat in 
the other hand. Now, when the child is given the passive form to act out, The 
cat is chased by the dog, despite the introduction of a by-phrase following a 
the transposition of object to subject, the child acts out 
the situation exactly as before—as if he is indeed a grammarian who knows the 
difference between the active verb and the passive verb. The conclusion seems 
obvious: The great advantage of a behavioristic-linguistic account of reading 
behavior is that a small number of strategies, compared to a much larger 
ns to learn, results first in an economy of descrip- 
conomy in learning. Unless the curriculum designer 
cities for responding, mak- 
conceptual- 


passive verb, despite 


number of specific item 
tion and second in an ¢ 
understands thoroughly the child’s internalized capa 
ing guesses, hypothesizing, selecting and repressing, categorizing, 
izing, his is a Sisyphean labor, an unending, futile task. 


Performance and Competence Performance is 
all too often taken as evidence of learning accomplished when performance is 
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nothing more than echoic, basically mindless behavior. Competence, evidenced 
by skill in hypothesizing, forming and then utilizing concepts, shaping cate- 
gories, “going beyond the information given,” as Bruner expresses it, is true 
learning; and it begins from infancy on. The question is how much training 
does Sesame Street offer which leads to competence. 

A teacher asks, “How much are 5 plus 2?” and the student replies, “7.” 
The student has performed correctly, but this is merely a way of stating that 
7 is a better answer than 6 or 8. The question to the student is better put when 


he is asked: 
5 plus? = 7 
Merely to ask the student: 


5 plus 2 = > 


student is found on the margin for grace, 


moving through cognition into that always 
sciousness.” 


n, “voices over” the display 
ing children the number 
€ like mere word-calling 
ould be equally efficient and 


system, but the whole exerci 
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just as easily learned as one, two, three. In short, the child is performing but 
not displaying number competence. 

On the other hand, however, Sesame Street introduces a brilliantly con- 
ceived scheme to induce the child to conceptualize the number system, par- 
ticularly the basic concept of one-to-one correspondence and the concept of 
the "set." A frame of the program shows an empty cardboard egg carton. We 
see the child's hand placing one egg after another in each compartment, and 
we hear the child say “voice over": “one, two, three, etc." When the child 
reaches the eighth compartment and says "eight," we see an adult hand move 
into the picture and place a cookie in the ninth compartment. After a moment's 
hesitation, the child continues to place an egg in each remaining compartment, 
but this time the child intones, “nine eggs and one cookie, ten eggs and one 
cookie." This is a genuine learning experience, reinforcing not only the idea 
of one-to-one correspondence but also, as every arithmetic teacher knows, the 
concept of the "set." The actual term "set" can easily be introduced later, a 
prime example of sequential learning in which previously learned material is 
recast either in fresh applicability or in elicitation of the act of verbalizing the 


concept itself. 
It would have been very simple for Sesame Street to follow through the 


concept of set: 


(1) Are these equal? 

one 
9 oo 
o 


(2) How many in each group? 


(3) How many marbles across? 
How many marbles down? 


000072 
o 900 
o000 


(4) We have six marbles. 
We have two equal groups. 
How many marbles in each group? 


“We know the source of two hands clapping 


' Teaching a child to call out 
ping. Num- 


There is a Zen riddle which says: 
but what is the sound of one hand clapping?’ 
numbers is like expecting him to hear the sound of one hand clap 
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bers qua numbers must yield to their conceptualization, to notions of one-to- 
one correspondence, to set, to equality. Some sort of multi-stage mediation 
process must be triggered in the child's mind. And the teacher should not fear 
the increase in abstractness, for with abstractness there always goes, para- 
doxically, an increase in differentiation. 

From the inside of arithmetic, the egg and cookie lesson has drawn on the 
concepts of one-to-one correspondence and set. From the outside of arithme- 
tic, the egg and cookie lesson, drawing on behavioristic postulates, has intro- 
duced the mediating effect of the concept as an intervention between stimulus 
and response; in other words, call it "discovery" or call it freedom from the 
Skinnerian bondage of learning “one thing at a time." 

In a second sequence, Sesame Street exhibits an even surer grasp of the im- 
portance of direct teaching of concept-formation to the young child, This 
effect comes out in the exercise accompanied by the song, “One of these things 
is not like the others.” Four objects are displayed, three of which are in a class 
along one dimension of one sort or another. A tractor, an auto, a motorcycle 
are pictured. The fourth item is a horse, the one thing which is unlike the others 
in that it is not man-made. However, no one thing is unlike the others if 
all four are conceived as means of moving from one place to another. As 
Sesame Street has pethaps already discovered from the hesitation of the chil- 
dren to respond, great care must be taken in designing such exercises, The 
children may or may not know the distinction between natural and man-made, 
and if they don’t, it must be taught in gradual steps and then applied to the 
criterional frame, A paradox is at the heart of the exercise, 
must be given to the paradox that the moré one generalizes, the more one dif- 
ferentiates. A whale can be described as a fish since like the latter it swims, 
Generalizing across classes and within a class, it turns out that the superordinate 


on that a whale is a mammal, i.e. 


an attribute of an object can turn 
out eventually to be nondefining. An object can have several discriminable 


tin's A Study of Thinking (New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1962) supplies 
without freedom of 
Ty is the very gate- 
w and tell." The hesi- 
"Which one thing is unlike the 
ess of a teaching strategy which 
y. On the one hand, if the child 
ng the differences of things, he 
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will be overwhelmed by the number of things in his environment. On the 
other hand, discrimination training provides lead time for adjusting one's 
response to objects. The child wants to find out as early as possible what js the 
identity of something. This anticipation or exploratory scanning of objects 
provides the time required for adjusting one's response to the object. There 
must be freedom of choice or else there is no learning. The monumental 
silliness of the Bloomfield schema in reading (mat-pat-fat-rat), ITA, UNI- 
FON, and similar artificial alphabets are all cases in point. All these schema fail 
precisely because the pupil is not taught to avoid choosing redundant hypoth- 
eses, not taught to eliminate some hypotheses in favor of the crucial one. A 
child is not an ideal thinking machine (neither is a computer), although it is 
easy to be persuaded that this is so considering the child’s genius in accumulat- 
ing vast vocabularies and massive syntactic control long before the child steps 
into a classroom. At that, however, the child is more of an ideal thinking 
machine than. most educators know, Countless experiments in the Bruner lab- 
oratory at Harvard show that if there exists a “creative” type of child he is 
one whose actual performance runs well ahead of his ability to state a verbal 
justification of it. What we do know is that the ability to state the concept 


verbally greatly improves learning: 


(1) SNTIUDETAEST 
(2) UNITED STATES 


If compelled to do so, the child can be taught to memorize and recall (1). But 
given the concept of “the name of a nation” (and its easier pronounceability) 
the child in a flash can recall (2) with minimum strain. A teaching strategy 
which directly teaches the child to construct a response, to transform the 
given by going beyond the information given is a teaching procedure which 
frees the child from the bondage of performance and leads him on the road 


towards competence. 


«Words Are Not Formed But Forming” Dogs bark, 
cows moo, ducks quack, and dolphins whistle, but only language is human- 
specific (Eric Lenneberg's magnificent Biological. Foundations of Language 
should be read by all who don't know the book). A dog can be taught to obey 
the command “sit,” but it responds only to the acoustic configuration of the 
sound as any dog owner can test if in the hearing of the dog he says, I think 
that I shall sit down.” The dog very likely will not respond because the one 
thing that the dog cannot do is to understand language combinably. Chil- 
dren combine phrase structures exactly like a highly trained linguist. They are 
always studying, as it were, some finite set of utterances 1n search of recurring 
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units and patterns of combination. The child does not know the rules but he 
obeys them just the same. The child says asked (askt) but he also Says 
grabbed (grabd). When the child is told, *Here is one shoe, there is another," 
later the child will say, *Here is one toy, there is another." In a teaching proce- 
dure, the child can be asked to create linguistic forms: Today I glur. I glur 
every day. Yesterday I ? to see if he says "glurred." 

These instances seem trivial but they are of basic importance to the cur- 
riculum designer. The teacher who declares, as frequently is the case, that chil- 
dren will learn to read from any kind of textbook is really saying that children 
learn somehow in spite of the teacher and in spite of the textbook. I cannot 
believe that the producers of Sesame Street will so willingly abdicate their 
teaching role, especially as the nine eggs and one cookie episode and the one 
thing unlike the others episode show that they are attuned to the basic cogni- 
tion problem. One hopes that forthcoming Sesame Street programs will in- 
dicate more awareness of the cognition and psycholinguistic problems. 

As Gertrude Stein lay dying, she turned to those around her and asked: 
“What is the answer?” Hearing no reply, she then asked: “If so, what is the 
question?” What is the question regarding reading in early childhood educa- 
tion? We are only beginning to find answers. This we do know: Perception 
and cognition must come to be understood in terms of information processing. 
The reading mandarins have learned to bandy two new terms: encoding and 
decoding. Recoding, however, deserves much more explicit attention than it 
has received. Chomsky’s transformational, phrase-structure formul 
ply a credible teaching model. Reading is defined as a low capa 


channel but multi-stage decision process in which decisions are m 
tially and decisions made early in the 


ations sup- 


city, single 
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Sesame Street and Compensatory Education 
Television has an isolating and hypnotic effect on young children—the stim- 
uli pour in on the child. On a cost-basis alone, the eight million dollars spent 
on Sesame Street is very cheap if videotapes remain permanently available, if 
“hands on” materials are placed in the hands of each child to reinforce the 
screen. But the vexing problem of compensatory education remains, I fear, 
unsolved, and largely, I believe, for the reasons I have already given regarding 
the dynamics of learning. We know a great deal about welfare techniques but 
considerably less about teaching techniques. Everyone has had his say on 
compensatory education and this is my say, repeating largely from my article 
in Teacher's College Record, May 1968. 

My effort was to try to turn around thinking on compensatory education. 
As long as compensatory education is thought of as mere therapeutics, learn- 
ing cannot and does not take place. Therapeutics does not produce learning 
but learning is of itself therapeutic. 

A learning set produces a character set but a character set has very little or 
nothing to do with producing a learning set. A New York Times report on 
conditions in Harlem tells the whole story in a capsule. The author reports on 
a little boy called Dennis: 


This is his teacher’s observation in the first grade: Dennis’ behavior is impos- 
sible. He is a terrible fighter. He can’t be put in line with another child. 
He seems to resent being told what to do. He just looks at the teacher with 
a blank stare . . . What did the teacher say in the second grade? Dennis 
won't listen, He won't behave without supervision. He can’t count above 
three. He recognizes the number 1 and is delighted when he is called to 


identify the numeral 1 for bis class (the italics are the author’s). 
New York Times Magazine, Jan. 31, 1965 


Can anyone seriously doubt now that it is learning which is therapeutic? The 
hollowness and shallowness of conventional education’s claim that all which 
is necessary for teaching is to “show and tell” the learner are the same hol- 
lowness and shallowness responsible for the assertion that therapeutics in- 
duces learning. For learning to take place, there must be an interaction and 
feedback from an environment which changes constantly as it feeds back to 
the learner, The environment has altered precisely because the learner has 
interacted with it. Self-esteem, self-awareness, the impulse to self-improve- 
ment, as in the case of Dennis, result from a learning process so contrived that 


the learner interacts with materials on a schedule which permits him easy 


i i i es him 
successes at first, proceeds towards more difficult materials, reinforce 
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at every step. Both primary and secondary reinforcers are working with the 
predictable result that a learning set and a character set are created adaptive- 
ly together. This and this alone is truly compensatory education. There is in- 
deed an inter-relatedness between welfare planning and educational planning 
but it does not show itself until welfare planning is subordinated to what we 
now know from experimental psychology how to plan for learning to take 
place and what does take place in terms of character change when learning 
is going on. 

The theory of compensatory education today is not sufficiently explicit 
with respect to the learning outcomes expected from compensatory education. 
Compensatory education merely leads into broad scale discussion which can 
neither be refuted nor verified. Behavioristic psychology, on the other hand, 
offers a considerable body of knowledge, principles, and facts labelled “learn- 
ing theory.” For progress to be made in understanding the requirements of 
compensatory education, the gap must be closed between education and be- 
havioristically-oriented learning theory. The failure of many antipoverty 
projects to achieve the stated goal of improvement in learning among slum- 
damaged children is a bitter epitaph to the failure of conventional education 
to come to grips with experimental psychology as one of the possible strategies 
in the classroom. Precisely because Sesame Street is so fresh, so new and in- 
ventive, a higher degree of instructional sophistication is expected. 
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Youth Speaks 


My Teal School Wouldnt Be A School 


Patty Wirth 
Midwest Suburbia 


First of all, to look at me you'd never 
think I would write anything protest- 
ing anything. I look and am middle- 
class, sheltered, etc., etc., etc. But the 
main reason I think I am (was?) so 
oblivious of big issues is because of 
schools. I am in seventh grade, go to 
an ultra-“good,” modern, juntor high 
school in the suburbs. The teachers 
there, and the ones at the last year 
of elementary school, talk about how 
sad it is that kids today don’t have 
any consciousness of people in the 
inner city living in slums—but as I 
said before, it’s mostly because of the 
teachers that I am that way. Not 
once in school have I had any dis- 
cussions concerning the draft, Black 
Panthers, or any controversial issue. 
Excepting, of course, the stuff I had 
on drugs—but then I had no opinion 
to express whatsoever. 

] don't have an opinion on any- 
thing. I’m being more and more con- 
trolled, and I’m not learning any- 


While the Record bas seldom published 
pieces by thirteen-year olds, the editors 
felt an exception was avarranted in this 
particular instance. Miss Wirth’s ambiva- 
lence toward the school and “the sys- 
tem” is not uncharacteristic of the con- 
flict experienced by so many of today’s 
students; and our purpose in presenting 
her piece bere is to underscore the warn- 
ings that the teaching process must be 
changed. 
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thing. I remember a feeling l had in 
the first grade—like a sponge soaking 
up knowledge that I'd always be able 
to use: reading, writing, etc. ] haven't 
had that feeling once this year. It's 
just taking down what the teacher 
says, memorizing it, taking the test— 
and promptly forgetting everything. 
Im not getting any impressions, 
experiences, I'm. not interested. For 
example, sometimes when we are. 
reading page 307 in class I feel like 
jumping up and saying, *Who is real- 
ly interested in this? Who thinks this 
is fascinating?" 

] “learn” stuff, how to write mor- 
pheme strings, how to conjugate 
Spanish. verbs, but will I ever use 
these when I’m older? There is a pat- 
tern: I learn morpheme strings, not 
necessarily because they'll help later 
in life, but because how else could I 
pass to eighth grade? In eighth grade 
TIl “learn” equally useless stuff so 
Tl pass to ninth. grade, tenth grade, 
eleventh grade—if I can just make it 
to college! In college Tl study so I 
can get some well-paying job, marry 
some clean-cut guy, and settle down 
in a house in the suburbs. And any- 
one who breaks the pattern is looked 
down upon and given a weird name 
like-hippie. | 

Tm getting in a rut, and I’m not 
having any new experiences. And if 
I would say this to a teacher, he 
would probably smile gently, cross 
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his arms and say, “I understand your 
point, but I'm sorry, you're wrong." 
Or, “But if you don't get an edu- 
cation . . .” and the unspoken part 
of the sentence is, "You won't be like 
us.” 

And that’s what I think is the main 
problem. They consider themselves 
superior, and either say, “I refuse to 
discuss such ridiculous trash,” or “It’s 
just a phase, you'll grow out of it... 
when you get mature like me, you'll 
realize how wrong you were.” And 
that’s what I think is really sad, be- 
cause that’s what the whole prob- 
lem, as some call it, “The Generation 
Gap,” or whatever, is about: They 
think they’re superior. I guess I would 
prefer the first person, he is all but 
saying he’s scared, but the second per- 
son is what’s really scary because if he 
“knows” he's better, he'll never under- 
stand what anyone ever does, And I 
know I’m tired of having my life con- 
trolled by people who set the pattern 
down. I think the whole system of 
values has changed; they grew up dur- 
ing the Depression when money was 
everything, and to them it's still secu- 
rity. But for me I think the important 
thing is individuality, independence, 
I don't know if there is a word for 
what I want, but I do know that what 
I'm going through now can't be right. 

Everything is narrowing down. In 
first grade we were encouraged to 
write stories and read them to the 
class, and we continued to be en- 
couraged through fourth grade, Then 
in fifth grade there wasn't really 
enough time for that, it became less 
important, and there was mote text- 
book material, more homework, In 
sixth grade we were introduced to 
the facts that one-sentence para- 

graphs were out, and all para- 
graphs should be about the same 
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length. (God!) But I was saved by 
“creative writing” where I could still 
express myself without fear of mak- 
ing (horrors!) a grammatical error. 
Now in seventh grade the creativity 
has been dropped out almost entire- 
ly. Several people I know who have 
finished school say that subjects they 
really liked before junior high, high 
school, etc., they hated after their 
“education” because they weren't free 
to expand on their ideas. 

Another thing which I think is 
wrong with my (the?) school(s) is 
the textbooks. We have to cover the 
material we have to cover the ma- 
terial we have to cover the material! 
I carry a mental picture around of 
one of my teachers pulling my class 
through a waist-deep ocean of mud— 
which in reality is pp. 327-331, Nos. 
1-50-saying “Onward, children! We 
must make it by Tuesday!” 

Another example of this: One of 
my teachers saying to us, “C’mon, if 
we can just get through these last 
two pages, I'll let you do something 
fun for the rest of the period.” And 
then there is the teacher who says, 
“Good afternoon, class, Open your 
books and turn to page sixty-six. 
John, would you care to read for 


us?” Am I learning anything from 
that? 


I mentioned before the lack of dis- 
cussions. I have never had one dis- 
cussion in which I was really in- 
volved. There is no free exchange, 
no real communicating. It’s just to 
have the teacher say, “And what do 
you think?” We all obediently raise 
our hands. “Johnnie?” And the kid 
meekly states his answer which is al- 
Ways right or wrong, never just an 
opinion. 

The kids in the schools are one big 
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Youtb Speaks 


inconspicuous blob. On the first day 
of school our principal warned us, 
"Don't dress in clothes that attract 
unusual attention or that are con- 
spicuous in any way." And that's the 
whole thing. Fit into the pattern, the 
Establishment, or you'l be an out- 
cast, you'll be looked down upon. 

Maybe I seem really hostile. But 
maybe that's because I am. I disagree 
so completely with everything the 
school says, and yet I can't disagree. 
If I would mutter “Oh, Jesus!” when 
the teacher mentioned hippies, pot, or 
campuses, there would be a shocked 
silence; and the teacher would pro- 
ceed to bawl me out. 

1 don't want to be controlled. I 
can feel myself being squashed. Very 
few of my teachers ever seem to say 
anything spontaneously. The ground 
we will cover has already been 
mapped out. I can't really break 
away though. Cute clothes and 
money are too important to me. But 
I really don't want to be the middle- 
classy type of person. I'm kind of 
two people right now, and I don't 
like being that way. But the reason 
I have this big conflict is mainly be- 
cause of the schools. 


My ideal school wouldn't be a 
school. There should be much more 
freedom, not this 8:30 to 3:30 bit. 
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You would sign up for different 
clases and go when you had the 
time, thus having much more free- 
dom and more experiences. The 
classes would be much more liberal, 
and everybody would learn together 
instead of having the teacher dictate 
to us what we have to learn. The 
classes would really be discussions, 
and the English-math-science-history 
thing would not exist. 

I don’t know if the above is really 
what I want. I do know it would be 
1000 percent better than what I’m en- 
during now. I know I don’t want the 
textbooks. But I also know that the 
schools can't or won't change for a 
long time. When and if I would talk 
to my principal about this, he would 
probably say, “What about grades? 
How will we know what learning 
level you're on? etc., etc., etc." 

My sister, who is now teaching a 
*free school" dropped out of high 
school in her junior year and went 
straight to college, My brother also 
dropped out and took his senior year 
by correspondence. But what I’m say- 
ing is this: Most people get pretty 
fed up in high school. But I’m in sev- 
enth grade! I’ve got six more years 
to go! I know I can't learn anything 
this way, but I really want to learn. 
And something has got to change be- 
cause I'm really dead sick of this 
whole “education.” 
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A Strategy for Education 


By HERMAN T. EPSTEIN, Brandeis University. This volume introduces a new 
method of teaching, the "research method", developed experimentally by Dr. Epstein, 
with indications of how it may be adapted for university and other educational levels. 
The method involves a teacher's selecting six to ten original papers within his own field 
of research— papers that tell a connected Story—to be read by the students who thus go 
through the intellectual processes and re-create the experience of the research. The 
book also sets forth an approach to the development of new educational structures 
through investigation and experimentation and offers a critique of the current educa- 
tional scene, 
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Issues in American Education 


Edited by ARTHUR M. KROLL, Harvard University. An informative discussion of 
problem areas and recent developments now confronting American education, these 
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R. Searles, University 
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The Educators Speak—I 


The Reconstruction of Teacher Education 


John I. Goodlad 
Graduate School of Education 


University of California, Los Angeles 


This paper begins with identification 
of some problems pertaining to edu- 
cational change, with special refer- 
ence to the education of teachers. 
Then it briefly presents the thesis 
with which the paper concludes: 
namely, that nothing short of a simul- 
taneous reconstruction of preservice 
teacher education, in-service teacher 
education, and schooling itself will 
suffice if the change process is to be 
adequate, The paper then sets forth 
some observations on the state of the 
field with respect to both teacher 
education and schooling, It concludes 
with a series of recommendations for 
improvement which, taken together, 
are designed to constitute a compre- 
hensive strategy for getting to the 
jugular vein of the educational system. 

At the outset, let me emphasize 
that what follows is incomplete in 
several significant ways. For example, 
I give little attention to the critical 


With special focus on the education of 
teachers, John Goodlad, dean of the 
Graduate School of Education, Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles, bere 
presents an innovative plan for the total 
reconstruction of the educational struc- 
ture, Dean Goodlad’s article is based on 
a speech he gave at the Centennial Lec- 
ture Series at Southern Illinois Univer- 
sity. 
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matter of what shall constitute pro- 
cess and substance in the basic se- 
quence for the preparation of future 
teachers. It is difficult to avoid even 
as g'aring an omission as this in an ef- 
fort designed to deal, in a somewhat 
balanced way, with major compo- 
nents of the educational structure. 
Further, there are some exemplar 
programs pertaining to various parts 
of this whole. But to my knowledge, 
no exising model represents total 
reconstruction of the kind argued for 
here, However, some of the models 
currently being fostered and devel- 
oped under the sponsorship of the 
Bureau of Educational Personnel De- 
velopment of the United States Of- 
fice of Education (Triple T pro- 
grams) perhaps come closest in de- 
sign to what is proposed. 


Educational Change and 
Improvement: A Point of View 


The most striking feature of any ef- 
fort to improve education is its 
piecemeal character. The curriculum 
reform movement of the 1950's be- 
gan auspiciously with both the pro- 
duction of new materials for elemen- 
tary and secondary schools and the 
re-education of teachers to deal with 
new content and method. Within a 
very few years, unfortunately, the 
teacher education component was 
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falling by the wayside. As a conse- 
quence, much of the intended thrust 
of what might have been a compre- 
hensive effort at curriculum reform 
was lost in the classroom. Similarly, 
there have been significant recent ef- 
forts to restructure the school both 
vertically and horizontaly so that 
pupil progress will be more continu- 
ous and so that teams of teachers 
wil work with students as indi- 
viduals and in groups of various sizes. 
Regrettably, however, these efforts 
at school reorganization have not 
been accompanied by the kinds of 
curricular and pedagogical changes 
needed to effect them fully. In gen- 
eral, teachers have not been prepared 
for nor educated in these redesigned 
Schools and classrooms, but rather, 
are trained in and for yesterday's 
classrooms. Forward-looking admin- 
istrators have difficulty finding the 
innovative teachers needed to rede- 
sign schools. Forward-looking teach- 
er educators, on the other hand, ex- 
perience comparable difficulty in 
secking to identify innovative schools 
in which to prepare new personnel, 
More often than not, efforts to im- 
prove the schools and efforts to im- 
Prove teacher education proceed with 
very little mutual awareness. The in- 
terlocking character of the system 
serves to keep it clanking along but 
provides neither for effective com- 
munication nor for reconstruction, 
Ironically, within this system of ex- 
treme complexity, specific proposals 
for change are conveyed in the rhe- 
toric of complete solutions, The clas- 
sic panacea is the teaching of more 
“liberal arts” courses to end the as- 
sumed proliferation of “methods” 
courses-and sometimes this panacea 
is offered when there are no methods 
courses at all. A sad consequence of 
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this folly is that teachers are turned 
out for the elementary school who 
have little idea, for example, of how 
to teach reading. Many of the same 
people who blindly recommended 
more liberal arts courses now con- 
demn the teachers for their inability 
to teach children to read. A favorite 
set of recommendations pertains to 
student teaching. There should be 
more of it, or it should be placed 
earlier or later, or it should occur at 
several times in the teacher education 
sequence. There has been a lot of de- 
bate, too, as to whether the intro- 
ductory course for teachers should be 
historical, philosophical, or sociologi- 
cal in orientation or whether it 
should combine all of these into 
something called cultural founda- 
tions. The debate includes whether 
the course should be at the begin- 
ning or at the end of the sequence or 
whether it should be before or after 
student teaching. Imbedded in all of 
these proposals are significant issues 
which must be resolved and resolved 
more effectively than in the past. It 
is the preoccupation with them, how- 
ever, at the expense of all else, that 
gives one pause. Teacher educators 
must get above this myopic dialogue 
to face the fact that the solution to 
any one of these issues, no matter 
how sound or profound, is minuscule 
in the face of the gargantuan prob- 
lems of educational improvement 
now facing us. 

Nothing short of total reconstruc- 
tion will suffice: of the courses in 
education, of the relationships be- 
tween courses and practice, of the 
"mix" of faculty conducting the pro- 
gram, of the school setting for prac- 
tice, of in-service education of teach- 
ers, of the school year, and of all the 
rest. We must develop comprehensive 
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change strategies which take account 
of the. fact that preservice teacher 
education, in-service teacher educa- 
tion, and the schools themselves are 
dependent, interrelated, and interact- 
ing components of one social system, 
albeit a malfunctioning one. 


State of the Field: 
Some Observations 


After long participation in and scru- 
tiny of the so-called professional edu- 
cation sequence for teachers,’ I con- 
clude that most of the courses in it 
have developed out of accretions of 
knowledge presumed to be relevant 
to education rather than out of fresh 
observations and interpretations of 
teaching and schooling as naturalistic 
processes. The courses in education, 
with a few notable exceptions, are 
very much like the courses in most 
other departments of the university 
in that they are about something—in 
this case, about education. As such, 
they probably are no better or no 
worse than these other courses, There 
is a place for them even in teacher 
education, just as there is a place for 
courses about things in surgery, 
business management, and law. But 
the subject matter must be as rele- 
vant as possible to teaching and the 


1 'The observations in this section are 
based primarily on direction of or 
participation in the following stud- 
ies: the organization of schooling 
(1963) for the Center for the Study 
of Instruction of the NEA; James B. 
Conant’s study of the education of 
American teachers (1963); two stud- 
ies of the curriculum reform move- 
ment (1964 and 1966); a study of 
school and classroom practices in 
sixty-seven elementary schools (in 
press); and a study of the process of 
change in eighteen elementary 


schools (in process). 
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promotion of learning. There must 
be courses devoted directly to this 
practice, courses which involve the 
student in it and which are "about 
something" only to the degree that 
they seek to improve and develop 
understanding of what he is doing 
right now as a beginning teacher. In 
effect, then, the teacher education 

rogram must be both academic and 
clinical in character. The future 
teacher must teach individuals in 
groups; he must manage a class; he 
must become a participating member 
of a faculty group, seeking to change 
a segment of school practice; and he 
must, simultaneously, inquire into all 
of these as he experiences them. The 
courses about education, in turn, 
must place all of this in perspective 
without losing either figure or 
ground. 

But this is not how teacher edu- 
cation courses have been constructed 
and taught. One result is the sub- 
stantial disillusionment of the student 
who comes into them. He expects to 
get his hands dirty and his feet wet 
in real classrooms with real children 
or youth. At least this is what literal- 
ly thousands of young men and 
women told us when we interviewed 
them during James B. Conant's study 
of the education of American teach- 
ers. Instead, they find themselves to 
be largely passive recipients of learn- 
ing fare not too unlike that in psy- 
chology, philosophy, history, or 
whatever. Consequently, they con- 
demn their education courses, not so 
much for their intellectual impover- 
ishment as for their failure to bring 
them into the nitty-gritty of teaching 
itself. 

A glaring aspect of this irrelevance 
has come sharply into view in re- 
cent years. Until very recently, most 


teacher education programs were 
conducted as though urban blight 
and human inequities did not exist. 
Except in a few urban universities, 
future teachers were protected from 
harsh environments and the problems 
pertaining to them by being placed 
in safe, homogenized city or suburban 
schools for their student teaching as- 
signments. All of this is now chang- 
ing, but the reconstruction required 
to make the courses relevant to social 
realities is formidable, indeed. 
Another area of neglect is in “ped- 
agogy.” Students study principles of 
learning in their educational psychol- 
ogy courses. Rarely, however, are 
they provided an Opportunity to 
carry these learnings directly into 
teaching situations where they may 
test and receive constructive feed- 
back regarding their efforts to ap- 
ply. The problem is partly—but only 
partly—one of numbers. Classes in 
educational psychology and methods 
of teaching usually are large. At the 
very time the future teacher needs a 
truly clinical orientation, he finds 
himself in a large lecture class with 
very little opportunity to see and 
analyze let alone participate in teach- 
ing processes employing the princi- 
ples being studied. It must be admit- 
ted, also, that educational psycholo- 
gists frequently are far removed 
from the classroom in their own 
work and interests and not well 
equipped to spell out the practical 
implications of what they teach, 
Another set of problems in the 
teacher education sequence arises out 
of the ‘several differing sets of values 
with which the future teacher must 
cope as he moves through his intro- 
ductory courses into student teaching 
in neighboring schools, No consistent, 
agreed-upon set of values or ap- 
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proaches to valuing pervade the prep- 
aration program. In chameleon-like 
fashion, the student adjusts to one 
set of values pertaining to the use of 
theory, research, and inquiry within 
the university context and then to 
another, pertaining to survival and 
the perpetuation of existing practices 
during his apprenticeship. Since he 
hopes and expects to be employed 
by the school system in which this 
apprenticeship is obtained, the values 
of the school and classroom where 
he is placed are powerful and per- 
vasive. In general, then, he is directed 
not toward what schools could be 
but toward what they are. 

In contrast to the professions of 
medicine, law, and dentistry, profes- 
sional attitudes in teaching—and, in 
fact, professional skills—are left in 
large measure to chance. In the ma- 
jority of teacher-preparing institu. 
tions, the future teacher takes a few 
scattered courses in education as an 
undergraduate while pursuing his 
degree. The education courses are re- 
garded by many simply as necessary 
requirements to be met. For vast 
numbers of students, teaching is not 
yet a firm goal, but is rather a kind 
of insurance, especially for young 
women who anticipate marriage at or 
soon after graduation, Securing the 
degree is the major goal, and teach- 
ing-at least until the student enters 
into the student-teaching part of his 
program-is secondary, at best. 

We know that it is exceedingly dif- 
ficult to change the behavior of 
young children, It is many times 
more difficult to change the behavior 
of young adults. Nonetheless, we 
proceed on the implicit assumption 
that significant change will and does 
occur through a Process of osmosis 
involving lectures, textbooks, and in- 
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dependent study. These techniques 
are reasonably effective in promoting 
low-level cognitive changes. It is ex- 
ceedingly doubtful that they make 
any profound differences in attitude 
formation. A student motivated to- 
ward the attainment of the degree, 
dividing his time between this pur- 
suit and scattered courses in educa- 
tion, will- develop only by happy 
chance the commitment necessary. for 
effective teaching in modern society. 

Certain conditions built into the 
conduct of teacher education pro- 
grams and into the professorship also 
work against the development of 
professional attitudes and skills. In 
major universities there is a high 
premium on inquiry designed to ad- 
vance knowledge. This probably is 
as it should be, since there are few 
other institutions in our society as- 
suming such a role. Conscientious 
professors are troubled by a schizo- 
phrenic situation in which they see 
little possibility for research produc- 
tivity if they give to future teachers 
the attention professional develop- 
ment deserves. To move beyond any- 
thing other than lecturing in seeking 
to individualize instruction is to take 
on an exceedingly difficult role and 
no certain recognition. Assistant pro- 
fessors learn from older colleagues 
the fate of idealistic young teachers 
who chose to go the individualized 
instruction route in teacher education 
programs. Others are insightful 
enough to realize that their academic 
preparation to be students of the edu- 
cational process is not adequate prep- 
aration for the clinical role of guiding 
neophytes in pedagogy. This latter 
situation, which many professors 
caught in the dilemma will quickly 
recognize, is not likely to be dissipat- 
ed simply by placing more stress on 
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and giving greater recognition to 
teaching in universities. Improvement 
will come only when we recognize 
that teacher preparation is not some- 
thing to be done on a mass basis but 
is akin to other professions in its 
demands for individualized instruc- 
tion. To educate teachers properly 
will require financial outlays for aca- 
demic and clinical personnel of a 
kind not yet contemplated in educa- 
tional planning. 
In-service Teacber Education 
Turning to in-service education of 
teachers, we find little to reassure us 
that constructive educational change 
is likely to occur as a result of it. 
Large numbers of teachers on the job 
are preparing themselves not to be- 
come better teachers but to leave the 
classroom. In one of the studies re- 
ferred to in footnote 1, we found 
that large numbers of teachers en- 
rolled in graduate programs were 
preparing to be administrators. It is 
questionable that preparing to be- 
come an administrator, when no 
prospect of employment is in the 
offing, constitutes a sound basis for 
teacher morale or professional im- 
provement, It is worth noting, also, 
that securing a degree in educational 
administration usually serves just as 
well as a degree emphasizing teach- 
ing in gaining salary advancements. 
Our study of sixty-seven elemen- 
tary schools in the United States 
(footnote 1) revealed a formidable 
gap between the in-service education- 
al pursuits of teachers and the critical 
problems of the schools as identified 
in interviews with principals and 
teachers, A substantial number was 
engaged in some kind of extra-school 
activity, such as an evening class in 
a neighboring university, a research 
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project with a professor, or some 
kind of district committee seeking to 
make recommendations for curricular 
improvement. But we found few in- 
stances of planned faculty attack on 
the vast array of problems identified 
by the staff as critical. In only four 
of sixty-seven schools was there any- 
thing resembling a critical mass of 
personnel engaged in systematic 
planned attack on these problems. It 
would appear then that relatively 
few school faculties are actively en- 
gaged in reconstruction. Given this 
fact, we cannot expect our schoo!s to 
do a more effective job in their com- 
munities simply by doubling and re- 
doubling the kind of in-service edu- 
cation currently under way. A more 
carefully designed strategy focused 
directly on the problems of the 
schools themselves is called for. 


Conduct of Schooling 


In the same way that certain condi- 
tions surrounding the professorship 
and the education of teachers in uni- 
versities are not conducive to change, 
certain conditions surrounding the 
conduct of schooling contribute 
more to maintaining the status quo 
than to facilitating effective change. 
Education probably is the largest en- 
terprise in the United States that does 
not provide for the systematic up- 
dating of its personnel, After basic 
requirements for certification are 
met, further study often is optional 
and at one’s own expense. Forward- 
looking ^ industries, by contrast, 
make certain that their employees are 
updated in the latest ideas and tech- 
niques, on company time and at com- 
pany cost. Employees who do 
not take advantage of these oppor- 
tunities find themselves unemployed 
or stalled on the advancement ladder, 
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Schooling is geared to self-main- 
tenance and not to change. Tackling 
the problems facing schools today 
demands team work. But the princi- 
pal and his staff are engaged in es- 
sentially individualistic ^ activities 
which keep them occupied and sep- 
arate from morning until late after- 
noon. It is unrealistic to expect a 
staff, with tag ends of energy left 
over, to enter enthusiastically and 
vigorously into the business of chang- 
ing schools after school is out. Keep- 
ing school is, in itself, exceedingly 
demanding. It is not at all surpris- 
ing, then, that the efforts of school 
staffs, under present conditions of 
limited time and energy, result in 
peripheral but not basic changes. 

Studies suggest that principals are 
chosen, not because of their recog- 
nized leadership abilities, but with the 
expectation that they will maintain 
the system. A nationwide prejudice 
against women as administrators— 
changing very slowly—results in the 
selection of men over women regard- 
less of qualifications. Many elemen- 
tary school principals have had lit- 
tle or no experience in the class- 
room and simply are lacking in abil- 
ity to help teachers with their ped- 
agogical problems. In general, the 
training of school principals has not 
been directed toward the develop- 
ment of leadership skills needed for 
unleashing the creative talents of 
teachers. Consequently, the principal 
often tends to routine matters of 
keeping school while teachers work 
largely independent of each other in 
classroom cells. The time, setting, 
leadership, and resources for recon- 
structing the school too seldom come 
together in such a way as to produce 
the fundamental changes our times 
and problems demand, 
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Because only a few school faculties 
are systematically engaged in im- 
proving the school environment for 
learning, we have in this country sur- 
prisingly few models of what rede- 
signed schools could and should be 
like. The thrust of significant changes 
recommended for American school- 
ing during the past decade or two 
has been blunted on school and class- 
room door. 

When one brings into perspective 
all of these conditions—pertaining 
to preservice teacher education, in- 
service education, and school im- 
provement-one sees that the total 
system is designed for selí-mainte- 
nance, not self-renewal. Teachers for 
schools of today and tomorrow are 
trained in settings encrusted in the 
mold of yesterday. Shaking free of 
this mold necessitates the injection of 
change into each component part of 
the system. Because envisioning and 
dealing with this system as a whole 
is so essential, each of us must make 
the effort to rise above myopic con- 
centration on minuscule portions of 
immediate but relatively minor im- 
portance. 


A Strategy for Improvement 

It is obvious that no single change 
or innovation is adequate to cope 
with this complex array of problems. 
Although no single change will suf- 
fice, we must proceed on the assump- 
tion that an interrelated series of 
proposals, if effected, might bring 
about significant improvement. Most 
of the proposals enumerated below 
have been set forth, at one time or 
another, for the improvement of 
teacher education. It is not the virtue 
of any one of them that is significant 
here. Rather, significance rises out of 
the potentiality for manipulating si- 
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multaneously all or most of the ma- 
jor components of an interacting sys- 
tem. B 

"The first recommendation calls for 
admission of future teachers into a 
program requiring full-time commit- 
ment. The student accepts the fact 
that he is entering, full time, upon a 
professional program designed to 
prepare him to teach in schools. In 
the process of engaging in such prep- 
aration, he may complete a bache- 
lor's degree in the arts or sciences. 
But this is now a secondary rather 
than a primary goal. Whether taking 
a course in education or in a sub- 
ject field such as mathematics, the 
goal is to learn to teach and to be- 
come a functioning member of a 
faculty responsible for the education 
of young people. This is different 
from the kind of commitment that 
usually characterizes participation in 
a teacher education program today. 

Having been admitted, the future 
teacher immediately joins a teaching 
team in a teacher education center— 
a collaborating school—affiliated with 
the college or university in which he 
is enrolled. At the outset, participa- 
tion is limited but specific with re- 
spect to authority and responsibility. 
He receives a small but ascending 
stipend as a teacher aide. With in- 
crease in responsibility, he moves 
to the role of intern, and ultimate- 
ly, resident teacher, with the stipend 
steadily increasing at each level of 
preparation and responsibility. Even 
as a resident teacher, however, his 
salary is substantially lower than that 
of a beginning teacher today. The 
concept being implemented here is 
that passage from the status of col- 
lege student to school teacher is ac- 
companied throughout by responsible 
involvement and financial recogni- 


tion, with both advancing commen- 
surately. 

Just as beginning teachers in train- 
ing are apprentice teachers, collabo- 
rating personnel in the schools are ap- 
prentice teachers of teachers. In the 
preceding analysis of the current 
teacher education scene, the point is 
made that professors of educa- 
tion often are ill-prepared to provide 
the clinical component which is so 
critical in the education of future 
teachers. The best potential source 
of such personnel is the schools. Con- 
sequently, schools of education must 
recruit from the schools those per- 
sons who appear to offer promise for 
becoming clinical members of the 
faculty. Clinical faculty members so 
recruited would retain their basic ap- 
pointments in the schools while af- 
filiated with colleges or universities. 
It is characteristic of many good 
teachers that they simply lack the 
capability of transmitting their skills 
or the reasons underlying them to 
those in training. It would seem ap- 
propriate, therefore, that schools of 
education seek to bring out these tal- 
ents by assisting outstanding teachers 
in interpreting their procedures to 
beginning teachers on the job. Those 
experienced teachers in the schools 
who prove to be most competent in 

- this process should be selected as 
short-term or part-time clinical facul- 
ty to work with the academic faculty 
of teacher-preparing institutions. We 
see then the emergence of a teacher 
education effort shared appropriate- 
ly by persons trained in research and 
inquiry and persons possessing unusu- 
al skills in teaching and, ultimately, 
ability to transmit these skills to be- 
ginners. 

It is proposed next that the aca- 
demic and clinical faculty join in the 
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development and conduct of seminars 
organized around problems encoun- 
tered by beginning teachers in the 
schools. The substance of teacher ed- 
ucation courses must emerge, not 
from the analysis of subject matter 
assumed to be relevant and selected 
from appropriate disciplines, but 
from continuing analyses of the real 
world of teaching. Although prob- 
lems of the beginning teacher con- 
stitute the initial focal point for 
bringing to bear relevant knowledge, 
such problems constitute only the be- 
ginning and not the end. It will be 
the responsibility of the joint faculty 
to bring into juxtaposition both the 
theoretical knowledge and the clini- 
cal skills needed to cope with the 
specific problem at hand and related 
problems likely to emerge in the fu- 
ture. Thus on the surface the cur- 
riculum is organized around pressing 
problems of teaching. Looking deep- 
er, however, one discovers that these 
problems are merely departure 
points. Beginning with them, the stu- 
dent is brought into knowledge from 
many disciplines increasingly seen as 
relevant to teaching. 

To develop a required sequence of 
courses out of such a process, how- 
ever, is to return us, ultimately, to 
the sterility and irrelevance now pre- 
vailing. Beginning teachers do not en- 
counter problems in orderly se- 
quences. It is unrealistic to believe 
that any sequence of courses, how- 
ever carefully prepared, will suffice 
for all students. Therefore, it is rec- 
ommended that the faculty prepare 
a number of interchangeable modules 
on teaching designed to provide spe- 
cific knowledge and skills pertaining 
to the needs of beginning teachers, 
needs identified through a feedback 
system. These modules might include 
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instruction in the specification of 
educational objectives, evaluation, ap- 
plication of learning theory, use of 
audiovisual aids, teaching of specific 
aspects of various subjects, and so 
on. Stored on videotape, filmstrip, 
microfiche, and programmed lesson, 
such modules would serve to satisfy 
specific needs of individual students 
arising out of their guided teaching 
experience. 

Next it is recommended that stu- 
dents participate regularly in cri- 
tiques of teaching taking place daily 
in their schools. Each day, one or more 
lessons taught by academic or clinical 
faculty, "teachers, aides, or interns 
would be subjected to critical analy- 
sis by some member of the total 
team. This activity is missing from 
the conduct of schooling today. Be- 
cause it is likely to be threatening 
to experienced teachers, it is sug- 
gested that initial critiques be con- 
ducted on the lessons of volunteers. 
Subsequently, more and more teach- 
ers would be willing, experience sug- 
gests, to permit their teaching to be 
used for critical analysis. In ume, the 
teacher education center becomes a 
place of inquiry into teaching. 

A major responsibility of the aca- 
demic faculty, in the reconstruction 
proposed here, would be to join the 
staffs of teacher education centers in 
the business of school improvement. 
Specialists in the teaching of read- 
ing, the preparation of curricula, the 
organization of schools, and the role 
of values in making decisions would 
regard the teacher education centers 
as laboratories for extending their 
academic interests to the schools. The 
prime in-service activity of each 
staff member in the teacher educa- 
tion centers would be the identifica- 
tion and resolution of the central 
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problems residing in their schools. 
The goal would be to engender a 
process of self-renewing change in 
which college professors, expe- 
rienced school teachers, and beginners 
at several different stages of prepara- 
tion would play their respective 
roles. 

For such a proposal to become 
functional, it is necessary that con- 
siderable responsibility for decision- 
making now centralized in school 
districts be decentralized to individu- 
al schools. I have long believed that 
a single school with its principal, 
teachers, students, and parents is the 
largest organic unit for change in our 
educational system. If individual 
schools are caught up in dynamic self- 
renewal, then the school system as a 
whole is potent. If the school is to be 
the key unit for change, then the 
principal must become the key agent 
for change, since he occupies a posi- 
tion through which he can effectively 
block or facilitate the process. 

If the principal is to provide con- 
structive leadership for change, he 
must be trained in what is required. 
It is unrealistic, however, to expect 
the principal to possess those peda- 
gogical skills required for assisting 
the staff to teach. In the structure 
proposed here, this is quite unneces- 
sary. But it is essential that the prin- 
cipal understand the interacting so- 
cial system of which he is a part and 
the dynamics of effecting planned 
change. Instruction in these matters 
should be at the heart of leadership 
training. 

As stated earlier, the structure of 
schooling effectively restricts the 
kind of staff planning required for 
edücational improvement. There sim-_ 
ply is not time both to maintain the 
ship and to redesign it. Consequently, 
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it is proposed that teachers be em- 
ployed on a twelve-month basis, with 
at least two months of the year de- 
voted to both personal improvement 
and total school planning. There are 
many ways of implementing such a 
proposal. Under one scheme, teachers 
teach for six weeks, have a planning 
week with children out of school, 
teach for an additional six-week pe- 
riod, engage in a period of planning, 
and so on throughout the twelve- 
month year. With teachers employed 
for twelve months (with a month's 
vacation) and with children attend- 
ing school only nine months, approx- 
imately two months of nonteaching 
time are available for the planning 
activities essential to the self-renew- 
ing school. 

If teachers are to make effective use 
of this period of nonteaching, how- 
ever, they must be part of a team- 
teaching structure. By teaching in 
teams, it is possible for members of 
each group to devote a considerable 
proportion of their time to planning, 
preparing — instructional materials, 
evaluating, and replanning. Whatever 
other arguments there may be 
for team teaching, a critical one is to 
provide the kind of flexibility neces- 
Sary for effective planning to pro- 
ceed. Also it is difficult to see how 
beginning teachers can be introduced 
into responsibility for teaching on a 
limited basis unless they are members 
of teaching teams. 

Clearly, the commitment and in- 
volvement of teachers-in-training 
called for here requires a substantial 
period of full-time preparation. It is 
recommended that the total time 
span from entry to graduation as a 
full-fledged teacher be from two to 
three years and culminate in a ter. 
minal professional degree. One pos- 
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sible alternative is to begin the teach- 
er education program with the senior 
year in college. Students would re- 
ceive the baccalaureate after one year 
in the program but would continue 
into an additional year of post-bac- 
calaureate work. Another alternative 
is to begin such a program at the 
post-baccalaureate level with the 
candidate pursuing two years of 
work leading to the master of arts in 
teaching. To repeat, it is essential that 
students enter into a full-time com- 
mitment at the outset and that all 
other goals become secondary. It is 
essential, also, that the degree award- 
ed be regarded as terminal. From this 
point on, the educational system 
should provide for professional up- 
dating at the cost to the enterprise. 
Persons desiring to move into some 
other aspect of education would 
leave teaching in order to pursue ad- 
vanced, specialized professional edu- 
cation. 

It is recommended, also, that there 
be moderate salaries throughout the 
training period. Initial stipends 
would be increased gradually to a 
level of perhaps $2,000 below present 
first-year salaries. With completion 
of the program, however, and admis- 
sion to the teaching profession, truly 
professional salaries would prevail. It 
is proposed that such salaries begin at 
$10,000 per year and move upward 
to more than $20,000 over a period of 
from ten to twelve years, The net ef- 
fect would be to attract committed 
persons into a profession of lifelong 
reward and appeal. 

The reader is reminded that the 
reconstruction proposed here results 
in reducing the ratio of full-fledged 
professional teachers to children. The 
Proportion of adults in the pupil- 
teacher mix is more than made up, 
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however, through the inclusion in 
each team of aides, interns, and resi- 
dents, all assuming some responsibil- 
ity for instruction. Cost estimates re- 
veal that such staffing patterns cost 
little or no more than conventional 
arrangements. 

A program of the kind outlined 
here necessitates nonspecification of 
courses for certification. Approval of 
individuals for teaching by a state 
agency would be replaced by ap- 
proval of teacher-preparing consortia 
involving colleges and public schools. 
The decision to award teaching cer- 
tificates to individuals would belong 
to the collaborating faculty, after 
careful observation and evaluation of 
candidates. Reliability in such apprais- 
als could be improved through pe- 
riodic use of outside evaluation 
teams. 

Finally, at the heart of the whole, 
there should be a research center 
committed to the study of the entire 
enterprise. Such a center would en- 
gage in studies of pedagogy, the ef- 
fects of experimental programs, the 
efficacy of various self-renewing 
strategies in the schools, and so on. 
Instead of there being a monolithic 
program, there would be several ex- 
perimental ones, each with differing 
entrance requirements, course arrange- 
ments, balance of academic and clini- 
cal work, and so on. Every compo- 
nent part of the teacher education 
enterprise would be conducted as an 
hypothesis to be tested rather than as 
established assurance of what is ef- 
fective education of the future 
teacher. 


Conclusion 

No part of what is proposed here is 
startling or unusual. Every element 
has been proposed; many have been 
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tried. What is unique and unusual, 
however, is the proposition that all 
of these ingredients be put together 
simultaneously in a single collabora- 
tive enterprise designed for the in- 
service and preservice education of 
teachers and the improvement of 
schooling. 

Clearly, the tasks proposed, taken 
together, are enormous—perhaps over- 
whelming. There are two ways to cut 
down the size of any problem. One is 
to eliminate some of the component 
parts in focusing on a few. The other 
is to focus on the whole by reducing 
the order of magnitude with regard 
to each component part. The second 
alternative is proposed here. The first 
has been tried and found wanting. 

This means then that the arena in 
which the component parts are to 
develop, interact, and be studied 
must be kept as small as possible. 
Instead of many teacher education 
centers at the outset, there should be 
only a few. Instead of spreading the 
resources of the academic faculty 
across dozens of schools in an ad hoc 
process of school improvement, ener- 

and talent should be focused on 
the few schools selected to serve as 
teacher education centers. Instead of 
endeavoring to move the entire teach- 
er education program on an even 
front, existing programs should be 
allowed to phase out while new pro- 
grams of a controlled and experi- 
mental sort are phased in. Instead of 
endeavoring to serve many individu- 
als at varying stages in their prepara- 
tion to teach, teacher-preparing in- 
stitutions should focus on precise 
delineation of the group to be served, 
admitted at a specific time in the 
college or university hierarchy, with 
provision for individualization taking 
place within a defined structure. The 
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principle of unity of structure and 
diversity of programs thus emerges. 

There is no way of knowing at the 
outset whether a commitment to the 
kind of attack suggested here will 
correct the current deficiencies in 
teacher education and schooling. Nor 
is there experimental evidence to 
commend the directions proposed. 
But until one has created alternatives, 
there is no way of comparing alter- 
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natives. The problems which the 
strategy proposed here is designed to 
correct are formidable and of long 
standing. Redoubling our efforts to 
deal with them along present lines of 
endeavor will not suffice. The time is 
come to break out of old molds, to 
get beyond immediate preoccupa- 
tions, in a comprehensive effort to 
deal with the whole, 
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The Historian and New Approaches to 


History in the Schools 


Richard H. Brown 


Committee on the Study of History 


Historians in America are fond of 
the metaphor of the frontier. Perhaps 
because, as practitioners of an estab- 
lished discipline, they have been 
among the least willing to set out on 
new ventures, they delight in talk- 
ing about those who have—and about 
what happened to them. On the fron- 
tier old barriers of class and caste 
meant little. Many who set out had 
little idea of where they were going 
or why; they went primarily be- 
cause they were dissatisfied with 
what they left behind. Some 
flourished, while others died. Old in- 
stitutions were transformed. And 
eventually what took place on the 
frontier washed back over the whole of 
the society, transforming as it did even 
those who had stayed behind. 

So it may be with the frontier of 
American education, a frontier to be 
found today in the schools. It is a 
frontier on which the institutions of 
American education are being trans- 
formed. It is one onto which few his- 
torians are venturing. It is rife with 
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opportunity for history to become a 
more significant discipline than it has 
ever been before in American schools 
—measured not in terms of curricu- 
lum hours, but in terms of the growth 
of human beings and the develop- 
ment of those qualities of a reasoned 
temper, judgment, and perspective 
which a proper study of history 
could provide. The frontier is rife 
with danger as well as opportunity. 
The plain fact of the matter is that 
unless it adapts, history as an inde- 
pendent discipline is threatened with 
extinction on this frontier. Unless it 
adapts, it probably deserves to be- 
come extinct. I put the case this way 
not to pander to the vested interests 
of historians, whose interests might 
or might not be affected by the de- 
mise of their discipline in the schools, 
and whose interests are not in any 
case a matter of primary importance 
to the society. I put it this way be- 
cause I genuinely believe that Amer- 
ican education will be the poorer if 
historians fail to take up the chal- 
lenge which the new frontier poses. 

What, then, is the nature of this 
frontier? What defines the challenge? 
Of all characteristics, two are perhaps 
most pertinent. One is the hypoth- 
esis that people learn best through in- 
quiry—coupled with an insistence that 
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learning, and not teaching, is the chief 
business of education. The second is 
an insistence on relevance. 


The first modern man on this 
frontier, of course, was John Dewey. 
The first in our own day to pick up 
the pieces of his earlier ventures were 
people in the sciences and mathe- 
matics, They have been joined more 
recently by scholars and school peo- 
ple in the various disciplines which 
comprise the social studies domain in 
the schools—especially by anthropol- 
ogists, economists, geographers, and 
sociologists, least of all by historians, 
Their work has been carried on for 
the past three or four years chiefly in 
curriculum development projects, of 
which there have been perhaps forty 
or fifty in various social studies fields, 
twelve or fifteen of them national 
in scope and influence. The immedi- 
ate legacy of these projects will be 
varied both in nature and in quality. 
Some, such as the Amherst Project 
with which I have been associated, 
have concentrated on producing 
blocks of material or units which 
could be fitted into an existing course 
or courses with the hope eventually 
of transforming these courses from 
within. Some have been preparing 
wholly new curricula, along with ma- 
terials to implement them, for single- 
year courses, or for four or twelve 
or even fourteen sequential social stud- 
les courses to go from first grade to 
junior college. Some of the projects 
have been highly theoretical in their 
approach and have involved large num- 
bers of scholars analyzing and discuss- 
ing their disciplines and building new 
and highly structured courses of study. 
Others have been more pragmatic, 
more school-oriented, more interested 
in the processes of educational change. 
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How Children Learn 


For all their differences, it is what 
the projects have in common that is 
most significant, and that best defines 
the new frontier on which they oper- 
ate. All are committed in one degree 
or another to the idea that students 
learn best what they discover for 
themselves, and that the most impor- 
tant thing for them to learn, through 
practice, is how to learn, in order 
that they may go on learning through 
life, long after today's facts are out- 
dated. Translated into concrete 
terms, as has been done most bril- 
liantly by Professor Jerome Bruner 
of Harvard, this means that students 
learn best and most usefully when 
they are asked to play the role of 
scholars themselves, rather than when 
they are asked to master the conclu- 
sions of scholars about questions 
which they may themselves only 
dimly perceive, or which may 
be quite irrelevant to them. In short, 
students should be given the raw data 
of the discipline insofar as possible, 
learn to ask their own questions, and 
to move to their own conclusions. 
The idea is not that we should be 
training up professional scholars in 
introductory courses, but that only if 
we give students an Opportunity to 
do what scholars do will they have a 
fair shake at learning in the academic 
disciplines, 

Applied to history, the Suggestion 
is that students should learn not so 
much a set of facts in these intro- 
ductory courses as what a fact is, how 
one comes by it, and how one uses 
it—that they should learn not so much 
what historians have held our past to 
be as how and why one engages in 
the study of history anyway, and 
how and in what Way one can expect 
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to learn from it. Few among the pro- 
ponents of the “new social studies" 
would argue that this means chat the 
student must deal exclusively with 
original sources, any more than the 
scholar does. Few would argue that 
it means he must recreate tor him- 
self all that men have learned before 
him and could tell him if he asked. 
The key thing is simply the notion 
that he will not really be learning— 
or will not be learning anything 
worthwhile—unless he is asking, The 
model of the scholar learning is thus 
held to be a proper and usable model 
for what goes on in a classroom. 


Breaking tbe Boundary Lines 


What is most exciting and probably 
most significant about what 1s going 
on in the schools is not so much the 
new materials and new courses them- 
selves as the assumptions on which 
they are based. Ultimately, these as- 
sumptions turn the world of educa- 
tion, as we have been used to seeing 
it, on its head. The focus ceases to 
be what we teach and how we tegch 
it-the "content? and "methods" of 
the old debates. It comes instead to 
be how and what students learn. 
These are not the same thing. They 
are not necessarily opposite sides of 
the same coin. The new focus poses 
for us a host of questions which we 
are little used to asking, not only 
about how people learn but about 
what history is and what its role is 
in the growth and development of 
human beings. Because it insists that 
the best and most useful learning be- 
gins with something that each. indi- 
vidual learner does, rather than with 
something that is done to him, the 
new focus also renders anachronistic 
our traditional hierarchical view of 
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the world of education-our view 
that schoo!s are organized for the 
convenience of administrators and 
teachers, with the students as objects 
to be manipulated, and our view that 
knowledge can realistically be pic- 
tured as something that trickles 
down from the scholar to the teacher 
and the textbook writer, and from 
them to the student. The new ap- 
proaches to curriculum are in fact 
part and parcel of a host of other 
experiments in the schools ín such 
things as flexible scheduling, non- 
graded clases, and programmed 
learning-all of them having a com- 
mon core in the idea that learning is 
essentially something that one car- 
ries on independently. Ultimately, 
carried to its logical conclusions, the 
new focus breaks down the boundary 
lines within which, as scholars and 
educators, we have been used to de- 
fining our lives-the boundaries be- 
tween students and teacher, between 
teacher and scholar, between college 
and school, between grade and grade, 
and between content and method. 


The New Focus 

What is the nature of the challenge 
that this poses for history? Put most 
simply, it is to square the meaning 
of history in the schools with the 
meaning of history as an intellectual 
discipline. It is to produce history 
courses in the schools that are a good 
deal closer than traditional courses 
have all too often been to what his- 
tory actually is as an intellectual dis- 
cipline—closer in nature, in design, 
and in purpose. We are brought to 
admit on this frontier that history is 
not and never has been an entity 
that one can “acquire” or “possess” or 
—that silliest of all words—“cover.” 
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The fact of the matter of course is 
that all we have of the past, all we 
have of “history,” is a body of inert 
data to which we go with organizing 
questions that enable us to focus on 
some data and not others, and enable 
us to make some sense of what we 
see. Our perception of the sense lies 
not in the data, but in ourselves. It 
grows out of the question we ask and 
the intellectual and perceptual stance 
from which we ask it. It is the ques- 
tion we ask that charges the data with 
meaning and provides us with an in- 
tellectual construct without which 
the data itself would be formless and 
pointless, It is precisely — this, 
of course, that explains why the his- 
tory we write is always being re- 
Written. The past period of time nev- 
er changes. More often than not, 
neither does the inert data to which 
We go. What does change is our ques- 
tion, our sense of its meaning, and 
our sensitivity to the responses we 
get as we pursue it. 

None of us would pretend, for 
example, what the traditional history 
course too often does pretend to stu. 
dents: that there is any such thing as 
an “Industrial Revolution,” an “Era 
of Good Feelings,” a “Post-World 
War period,” until one asks of 
data what made flesh-and-blood hu. 
man beings, acting at a particular 
point in time, do what they did. Nor 
would we pretend that the ques- 
tions that those courses all too often 
do pretend to be answering—“What 
happened in 1817?” “What happened 
in 1860-65?”—are any more than pseu- 
do-questions, far too broad and too 
general to be of any use in organiz- 
ing data. It is, in fact, precisely be. 
cause the generalizations which com. 
prise the textbook have been Sepa- 
rated from the questions which gave 
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rise to them—have become quite lit- 
erally disembodied—that the textbook 
so often fails us as the basis of a his- 
tory course. As disembodied general- 
izations it is not history. Mastering it 
as an end in itself is pointless except, 
perhaps, as an exercise in discipline. 


Knowledge and Thinking 
Because the stress on inquiry brings 
us face-to-face with the question of 
how we all learn, it gives short shrift 
to one of the oldest and hardiest ra- 
tionalizations of the Status quo in 
the arsenal of history teachers. This is 
the notion that one must somehow 
“know” a body of facts before one 
can begin to “think.” A variant of 
this has it that only more advanced 
Students can "understand" original 
evidence, and that it is foolish to give 
it to others. On the frontier such an 
argument appears to be both peda- 
gogically and epistemologically un- 
sound, It fails to comprehend the sig- 
nificance of the fact that one histori- 
an will see in a document something 
that another, whose experience is dif- 
ferent, does not; or that a historian 
Will see in a document something 
quite different at a given moment 
from what he himself saw in the 
same document ten years before that. 
Even if truth is absolute, even if facts 
exist in a vacuum, people do not 
learn them willy-nilly, without a 
Structure. It makes far more sense, 
the new approaches seem to be say- 
ing, that that structure come from 
the learner's own question than that it 
come from the unseen question of the 
textbook writer, or of the historian 
before him. As the question produces 
what purports to be fact, so che fact 
use and meaning only as it guides 
and sharpens the next question. In 
talking about the relationship be. 
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tween knowledge and thinking, or 
knowledge and question-asking, we 
are playing with an epistemological 
chicken-and-egg question. It does 
not seem to make much sense to say 
that we can lay the egg in the eighth 
or tenth grade, and expect to hatch 
the chicken in the eleventh grade or 
in college. 

How, then, do we ask the questions 
we do? From what do they spring? 
Let me cite here some of the answers 
with which we have been struggling 
in the Amherst Project—not because 
they are good answers or even par- 
ticularly meaningful ones, but be- 
cause they will illuminate some of 
the questions of purpose with which 
we are faced on this frontier. Our ex- 
perience thus far seems to suggest 
that there is no such thing as a “nat- 
ural historical curiosity." Students 
are not naturally fascinated by his- 
tory until they discover that in it 
they can find the answer to some- 
thing they want to know. They will 
not be fundamentally interested in 
pursuing a historical question unless 
they see-and this rather quickly— 
that there is something in it for them. 
Doubtless, this is indeed true for all 
of us as students, although the more 
mature the student the greater the 
patience with a question which may 
at first seem unyielding, and the 
greater the faith in the process of in- 
quiry itself. 


T be Point of Inquiry 

We tend to agree with those who 
claim that learning begins with an is- 
sue. The social scientist would call 
this issue a problem to solve. Not 
being as apocalyptic as the full- 
fledged social scientist, we prefer to 
say that it is merely something to be 
coped with. In coping, the student 
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goes to situations from which he can 
infer something universally signif- 
icant about the human condition 
which is responsive to the question 
he is asking. Unlike some of the 
projects, we do not take the position 
that the only matters that are uni- 
versally significant are those that are 
public or social, or those that involve 
controversy. Some of them, a great 
many of them, would seem to us to 
be personal and private. And 
we think that they must be genuine 
questions, not rhetorical ones—open- 
ended questions to which we do not 
know the answers. For in inviting 
the student to be an inquirer in his- 
tory, we think it important to do 
more than play games with him by 
feeding him evidence designed to 
lead him ineluctably to our own con- 
clusions, The point of inquiry, if it 
would motivate learning, must be 
not just the practice of inquiry skills 
and the development of a juridical 
approach to documents. It must be 
the confrontation of the student with 
questions that will enable him to find 
out something more about himself, 
something more about life—questions 
which will enable him to be as wise a 
human being as he is capable of being 
at any given moment. 

Let me cite two examples from our 
recent units as a way of being more 
specific. We prepared a unit that fo- 
cused ostensibly on the question of 
what happened on Lexington Green 
in. April, 1775. More fundamentally, 
it introduces the student to the nature 
of the historians craft-and more 
importantly than that, it invites him 
to confront the basic question of the 
nature of reality and the human 
problem of perception. The student 
is faced at the outset with the ques- 
tion of the reliability of eye-witness 
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testimony. He reads in the first two 
sections a number of eye-witness ac- 
counts of what happened at Lexing- 
ton—accounts very much at variance, 
of course, as to how many soldiers 
were there, who fired the first shot 
and why, and so on. He is then asked 
to write his own account of what 
happened; in effect he “does” history. 
In following sections he looks 
at what later people have said hap- 
pened, and he is asked to account for 
these. He reads a number of accounts 
by historians, and discovers, if he is 
perceptive, that they vary to some 
extent according to whether the his- 
torian is an Englishman or an Ameri- 
can, and to an even greater extent ac- 
cording to the time period in which 
they were written. He also looks at a 
group of textbook generalizations as 
to "what happened" and is asked to 
assess their validity. He then moves 
on in final sections to contrast the 
way the historian apprehends truth 
with the way both the artist and the 
scientist apprehend it-and ultimately 
to a consideration of what truth and 
reality are, ending up with Plato in 
the Cave. 

A second example is a unit dealing 
with Abraham Lincoln and the ques- 
tion of emancipation. Did the "Great 
Emancipator" think that slaves should 
be emancipated, or did he not? Was he 
a "Moral Man,” or merely a creature of 
circumstances? In successive sections 
the student is asked to explain Lincoln's 
attitude toward emancipation at vari- 
ous specific periods in his life. He finds 
these attitudes changing, finds them 
sometimes contradictory, sometimes 
tailored to the political exigencies of a 
given moment. Far from "debunking" 
Lincoln, the unit invites the student 
to see him as a flesh-and-blood hu- 
man being, and to confront with him 
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something of the agony of being hu- 
man. He deals with the relationship 
of ideals to expediency, and ultimate- 
ly, with the basic question of the 
well-springs of human conduct. 


Affective Realm 


In these units, as in most of our others, 
our hope is that the student, in trying 
to explain for himself why particular 
human beings acted as they did in 
particular situations, will deepen his 
own understanding of what it is to 
be human, that he will come to ap- 
preciate man's necessity to act in the 
midst of uncertainty, to grapple with 
the moral dimensions of man's be- 
havior, and to comprehend more ful. 
ly the nobility and frailty of the hu- 
man condition. We want him, in 
Short, to sense some of the qualities 
of tragedy in order that he may be 
better equipped to cope with life, 
We are dealing fundamentally with 
values and with what in education is 
called the affective realm. 

The particular units I have de- 
Scribed deal, of course, in terms of 
subject matter, with familiar ques- 
tions of war and politics. What counts 
in them, however, is not the subject 
matter itself but the content, which 
is what the student is asked to do 
with the subject matter. Precisely be- 
cause the distinction between sub- 
ject matter and content is a viable 
and significant distinction, it illum- 
inates our urgent need to learn to ask 
historical questions of a broader 
range of subject matter—to be able 
to find what can properly be called 
historical content in a broader range 
of human experience, and particular- 
ly in types of human experience that 
are closer to our students in the mod- 
ern world, 


What is taking place in the schools 
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has implications not only for the way 
we think about the role of history 
in education, but for curriculum- 
building as well, and for teaching, 
and for the education of teachers. If 
learning begins with something the 
student does rather than with some- 
thing that is done to him—if in one 
way or another it begins with the 
asking of a question—it follows that 
the most effective curriculum must 
ultimately be developed in each in- 
dividual classroom, ideally for each 
individual student. It will grow out 
of the questions the students ask and 
the order in which they are asked. 
This is not to imply that any old 
question will do, or that one question 
is as good as another. If we would 
inquire with our students into history, 
it is the great task for history teachers 
of our time to begin to identity those 
questions which may profitably be 
asked of history that are relevant to 
modern concerns. 

These questions, it can be assumed, 
will tend to have less to do with the 
building of nation-states and with in- 
stitutions than the questions we have 
been in the habit of asking. These 
were, after all, the questions of past 
generations, the answers to which 
built up that store of knowledge that 
our introductory courses all too often 
pretend to students is “history.” 
Modern questions will doubtless have 
more to do with the processes of so- 
cial change, more to do with human 
relations, more to do with matters 
of personal and social and cultural 
identity. When they are asked, many 
history courses in the schools will 
come to look radically different from 
present ones. Some will doubtless 
continue to be taught chronological- 
ly and to deal with familiar topics. 
Others will not. Nor is it likely to 
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matter much. What will matter is not 
the outline óf topics to be “taught,” 
but what the student can be expected 
to do with them; what the questions 
are, whether they are real or simu- 
lated questions, and whether they 
are relevant to students and profitable 
for them to consider. 


Implications 
Ultimately, the new approaches re- 
quire not only teachers who can put 
together a curriculum as they go, but 
scholar-models who are themselves 
asking modern questions of their dis- 
cipline. We shall need teachers who 
know what it is to ‘ask a question, 
who can think on their feet, harbor 
an idea, and pursue a line of inquiry. 
We shall need teachers who are able 
and willing to see themselves not as 
pedants but as master inquirers and 
learners. We are not getting these 
teachers with consistency today; 
when we do get them, one suspects 
all too often that it is because they 
have surmounted rather than been 
produced by the system of training 
we provide for them. We are getting 
too few teachers who are psycholog- 
ically equipped to measure the suc- 
cess of a class in terms of what hap- 
pened to their students, as apart from 
what they themselves did. We are 
getting too few who are profession- 
ally and intellectually equipped to 
equate education with inquiry, too 
few who are equipped to see knowl- 
edge and wisdom as elusive com- 
modities to be striven for rather than 
possessed, and too few who are 
equipped to see themselves as learners 
through life, even in their role as 
teachers. 

All too many of these missing di- 
mensions in the education of teachers 
speak to what is not happening to 
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people in their college history courses 
—in those courses which alone have 
it in their province to reflect the 
real nature of knowledge and the real 
nature of learning. They suggest 
how tragic is the loss of human re- 
sources when the scholar who devotes 
his life to learning transforms himself 
at the classroom door, and offers him- 
self in the classroom as a model of 
pedantry rather than as a leader in 
inquiry. To a striking degree the new 
approaches in the schools breathe 
new meaning into two tired cliches 
of American education. One is the 
idea that fundamentally content and 
method cannot be separated. The 
other is the idea that teaching and 
scholarship are part and parcel of 
the same thing. Because they do, they 
suggest that the teacher education of 
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the future will be much more heav- 
ily dependent on the contribution of 
professional scholars in the academic 
disciplines. It is a contribution that 
requires professional scholars to think 
of what they do in terms of the edu- 
cation and growth of human beings. 
It is a contribution that far too few 
are equipped to make. 

Professor Martin Duberman con- 
cluded a recent review of a new book 
in American history with the telling 
comment that “Seward’s significance, 
as man and politician, still eludes us. 
We will discover it only if historians 
shift their purpose from hallowing 
the dead to enlightening the living.” 
It is the call to do precisely this that 
is coming loudly and clearly from 
the frontier. 
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Open Enrollment: Ticket to Reality 


Charles J. Calitri 
Hofstra University 


In the years between 1948 and 1960 
the word at Benjamin Franklin High 
School in East Harlem was, "You've 
got to put in your time,” by which 
students meant that school was a 
prison and you got working papers 
or a diploma as your parole docu- 
ment. Then the word became, 
"You've got to pay your dues,” 
which meant that there was a cer- 
tain effort to be expended betore one 
could reap whatever rewards he was 
after. Now the word is, "You've got 
to get your ticket.” 

All three refer to the phenomenon 
by which large numbers of students 
have been excluded from success in 
the American educational experience, 
and they are reflective of the chang- 
ing attitudes of minority students to- 
ward college opportunity. At first 
there was no chance except for the 
exceptional; no hopeful future for 


In this article Professor Calitri suggests 
that the most successful Educational Op- 
portunity Programs are not those that 
are remedial in concept but those that 
concentrate on developing individual 
self-understanding and self-expression 
and relate content of subject matter to 
the realities of life. Professor Calitri of 
Hofstra University speaks from the 
vantage point of an educator who bas 
been involved in special programs de- 
signed to reach the underachiever. 
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anyone but the bright student, and 
even then the obstacles of society's 
excluding process made the road al- 
most impassable. 

More recently, beginning perhaps 
at Dillard University in New Or- 
leans, during the summer of 1959, 
programs have appeared designed for 
those students who, with poor 
grades, low class standing, and low 
College Boards, have demonstrated 
potential in other ways. There is a 
brightness to their conversation, re- 
vealing a subtle understanding of the 
world and of human relationships. 
"They are leaders, even if that leader- 
ship is directed against society in 
such activities as hub-cap stealing, 
teacher-conning, and street survival. 
They are also young people who 
from age five have carried heavy 
responsibilities in the home, edit 
newspapers, engage in community 
service and other activities, none of 
which are reflected in what the 
school measures. They are rebellious, 
aware of what the system has been 
doing to their people. They are, in 
other words, not a single abstraction, 
but single individuals in their own 
right. The very qualities which had 
made for “the gleam in his eye" and 
were responsible for the somewhat 
intuitive judgment of sponsors and 
admissions officers, proved to be 
translatable into academic success. 
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Because commitment was there. Be- 
cause energy was there, and aspira- 
tion, and a willingness to develop 
self-discipline. 

There were attritions. Some fell 
victims to campus distractions and 
campus pressures. Others were sud- 
denly confronted with the inade- 
quacies of their educational ground- 
ing, and the remedial efforts were 
fruitless. Though little research has 
been done, there is some consensus 
among those who have been working 
with the educationally mismanaged 
since 1959 that the more successful 
programs were not remedial in con- 
cept. They were designed to help 
young people become aware of them- 
selves, of their abilities, of their han- 
dicaps, and of the delicate balances 
between what one wants to do and 
what one can do. At Dillard most of 
the students emerged as leaders in 
the years following their pre-college 
summer. The seminars, the endless 
dialogues around conference tables 
and coffee tables, on the wool car- 
pets of instructors’ living rooms, on 
the grass carpets of field trips all 
led toward the realization that there 
was a world to read, a thousand 
skills to acquire, and a universe of 
doing. 


Hard-Nosed Thinking 

The primary challenge put to those 
students at Dillard by Dr. Lou La- 
Brant, Frank Jennings, and others on 
the staff had to do with the defense 
of their concepts of truth, They had 
to find support for their wild gen- 
eralizations. They had to clarify their 
ideas, so that what was communicat- 
ed did indeed represent what it was 
they wished to communicate. Every- 
thing was challenged, everything 
doubted, everything forced into a 
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logic as long as the assumptions were 
in the open, the rules understood, 
the propositions clear, and the con- 
clusions meaningful The statement 
that no conclusion was possible based 
on what they had was a conclusion 
to be accepted for the time being. 

It soon became evident that one 
had to know how to read and what 
to read if one was to open his mouth 
and not be buried by his own con- 
fusion. It was not a matter of being 
taught to read, that is, how to crack 
the code, but of how to develop an 
understanding of the relationships 
between what was in the books, what 
was in the reading person, and what 
the combination might result in. 

But the desire, the aspirations, the 
beliefs in the future were already 
present in most of those students. 
What was needed was constant rein- 
forcement, proof continuing that the 
doors were open and that the ability 
was there. What was needed was a 
rechallenging, as if one had con- 
stantly to cry, "I dare you!" in order 
to keep the defiance and the success- 
ful performance going. 


Upward Bound 


Seven years from Dillard a change 
had taken place. Upward Bound 
came into being and aimed at a dif- 
ferent population. Now students 
were being identified in their high 
schools and in the streets by teachers, 
guidance personnel, and community 
Workers as having potential which 
Was not being realized in the aca- 
demic atmosphere of the classroom. 
The difference between these young- 
sters and their older brothers was 
primarily that most of them had not 
Yet developed even a hint that col. 
lege Was a possibility. They were fail. 
ing not only because the schools 
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could not seem to operate according 
to their learning styles, but because 
the schools could not move them to 
try. And more students were moving 
on from junior high school, the drop- 
out age changing from fourteen and 
fifteen to sixteen and seventeen. For 
many it meant two more years of 
"not making it" before the patience 
of both school and student wore out. 

Upward Bound, providing a sum- 
mer experience on a college campus 
and continued contact during the 
school year, charged them with the 
desire for change, aspirations for 
movement out of poverty and tlie 
ghetto, appreciation of their own 
abilities, understanding of their dif- 
ferent learning styles, the will 
to overcome the obstacles placed be- 
fore them in a world that had dem- 
onstrated no respect for the poor, the 
different, the under-achiever. More 
than that, Upward Bound, sponsored 
by the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity, placed high school students 
in close contact, daily contact, night- 
ly contact, with college student 
models. The Who Am I seminars, the 
rap sessions, the group discussions, 
whatever they are called, and which 
are a part of every successful Up- 
ward Bound program, forced an as- 
sessment of self in the real world. 
And the real world now opened up 
with college as a possibility, and hard 
work as a necessity. But it was not 
the "hard work" imposed by the 
school, or the teacher, or the parent, 
or the administration, or society, or 
whatever forces pressed down on the 
individual. It was “hard work" to be 
pressed out of the individual by his 
own being. 

There are failures in Upward 
Bound, too. There are students who 
have come for a summer vacation, 
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students who develop a false sense of 
what succeeding in college is all 
about, students who cannot seem to 
shake off their negative self-concepts, 
students who refuse to buy what the 
system seems to be imposing. In the 
four years of the program, the fail. 
ures are far fewer than the successes, 
but they are important to us because 
the latest movement of public edu- 
cation in the United States is going 
to place many more of them on col- 
lege campuses. 


Open Admissions 

Open enrollment and open admis- 
sions mean that all young people who 
wish to attend college, regardless of 
motive, regardless of preparation, re- 
gardles of anything but the ex- 
pressed desire, will be admitted. No 
one can forecast what this will mean. 
The forces which impel students will 
include a desire, vague as it may be, 
to escape the real world by entering 
a fantasized existence called college 
which will be different from and 
better than present existence; a desire 
to serve an emerging ego which is 
finding itself by identification with 
the black and brown  nationalist 
movements. Each impelling force and 
combination of forces will place on 
the college campus an individual dif- 
ferent from every other individual. 
'The first task then will be to dis- 
cover, not the differences, but the 
similarities; to discover, not to as- 
sume, as we have in the past and out 
of which assumption most of our cur- 
ricula have been formed. 

What is unfortunate about the con- 
cept of open admissions is that it car- 
ries with it an implied promise that 
the invitation to begin college work 
includes success at the end of the col- 
lege road. It does not forecast the 
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possibility of failure. It does not say 
to the entering student, “The door is 
open now, but there's a hot charge 
all along the corridor and many of 
you will not be able to take it. You'll 
be shocked into turning back because 
the further you go the greater the 
charge." The bot charge is an aca- 
demic requirement for which the stu- 
dent is not prepared and for which 
he cannot prepare himself. It is the 
English One course that begins with 
Chaucer in the original, touches 
Spencer, mines Milton, Dryden, 
Pope. Or the course that assumes a 
competency of writing which in it- 
self is inadequate to the standards or 
the judgments of the instructor. It is 
the science requirement that needs 
hours at the memory bank and more 
hours at the lab table. It is the math 
requirement and the language re- 
quirement, and history, sociology, 
philosophy, and psychology. ‘Che bot 
charge is the term paper and the 
exam; the dull lecturer and the aca- 
demic purist. It is misprogramming 
and conflicting value systems, It is 
seduction by campus politics, social 
life, young militancy, sports, all of 
which are capable of diverting ener- 
gies from study. And it is the appeal 
which makes dropping out attractive 
when the brain-hassles threaten de- 
feat, playing as they do against a 
spirit still uncertain of itself, and 
still more convinced than not that 
the whole business is a trap. 

All these are part of college exis- 
tence and one does not have to con- 
demn them in acknowledging their 
being. The militants carry with them 
as much truth as the establishmen- 
tarians or the academic anarchists, 
And as much falsehood. One does, 
however, have to point out that 
either the curriculum changes or the 
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student changes, or both, if there is 
to be any confluence between them. 


Objectives 

Most remedial and compensatory 
programs attempt to change the stu- 
dent. They have as their objectives 
the development of familiarity with 
and testability of reading, writing, 
and arithmetic. Unfortunately, these 
skills have become ends in themselves, 
tool subjects, it is said, for future 
success. A look at any of the publi- 
cations designed to help young peo- 
ple prepare for the General Educa- 
tional Development Tests (GED) or 
the Scholastic Achievement Tests 
(SAT) will show that the emphasis is 
preparing the student for a prear- 
ranged, prescribed, predigested con- 
tent. There are fact outlines, vocab- 
ulary lists, analogue. lists, examples, 
definitions, and models, The change, 
therefore, implies that the stu- 
dent will become whatever is neces- 
Sary to pass the exams or succeed in 
the courses. 

No one can argue with the neces- 
sity of being able to read, to write, 
and to figure if the desired end is 
success in a world of printed pages, 
themes, and number problems. The 
key phrase in that statement is, “if 
the desired end," the preposition 
carrying the greatest value. The 
question then is whether or not the 
open enrollment student really 
wants what he is attempting. Does 
he really want to be a doctor, or is 
that a childhood dream offered to 
him by a deceiving, frightened so- 
ciety that has decided on a return to 
mythology rather than face the real- 
ity of its own failures Because the 
failure is that of the schools and the 
society which contain him. It may 
manifest itself in students who are 
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unprepared and find themselves in 
special programs, but the un- 
preparedness is a result of what eco- 
nomic, social, and educational institu- 
tions have done or have failed to do. 
These young people have not 
learned to read; they cannot write; 
their mathematics is testable only in 
monetary exchanges or batting aver- 
ages. That most of them can carry 
on deep conversations with one an- 
other, utilizing vocabularies consist- 
ing as much of “body-English” as 
they do of words; are extremely 
acute. in evaluating the messages 
which the world broadcasts to them 
in its dealings with them; have 
learned to play a hundred systems 
in order to survive, has not been en- 
tered on the record of their achieve- 
ment. In our schools readers are sit- 
ters, not standers or walkers. Passing 
students are hand raisers not calling 
outers. Bright students sit up in class; 
others slouch as if what is going on 
carries no interest for them. In 
former times the distinctions were 
meaningful, since the passers were 
sent on to college and the failers 
went to work, and neither really ex- 
pected the world to be any different 
from what it was. The messages had 
been clearly received from kin- 
dergarten on up. “Some of you be- 
long to the scholastic elite and some 
of you do not.” 


Society's Unpreparedness 

But our society has changed. The 
civil rights movement, the public 
media, the increased number of mi- 
nority people who have “made it” 
are all disease carriers, infecting 
larger and larger numbers of students 
with dis-ease. Open enrollment sig- 
nifies the outspoken desire of large 
numbers of young people to shake 
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off the prescribed futures which they 
bought in the past in favor of shining 
futures which have become possible. 
But we have been caught unready, and 
the confrontations are with us. 

In a few years the schools will have 
changed, and all students will be 
coming through educated different- 
ly, more prepared to enter the new 
gamuts included in the reorganized 
rites of passage. The experiments are 
already on the planning boards and 
in the laboratories. Technologically- 
oriented firms are offering contracts 
which say, “We teach your people 
to read or you do not pay us,” and 
the teams go into the school with all 
their hardware and software; and 
they do teach children to read. They 
do not pretend to do anything else. 
They teach code-breaking, not think- 
ing. They teach word-picking, not 
values. They teach question-answer- 
ing, not feeling. Those elements of 
being are still left to the teachers. 
And perhaps that is how it should 
be, that technology should be asked 
to do what can be done technologi- 
cally so that human beings can do 
what only humans can. All of this 
is now germinating, sprouting. 

But meanwhile there are those stu- 
dents who have not been prepared, 
and there are those elements of cur- 
riculum and method which have not 
been brought up to date. The oppor- 
tunity programs provide the oppor- 
tunity not to students, but to those 
of us who are the curriculum mak- 
ers and the teachers. If there were 
any elements shared among those 
programs which were successful in 
the early years, they had to do more 
with the totality of being in young 
people than in the specific skills their 
bodies acquired. More specifically, 
the concentration of pre-college ex- 
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periences contained within an orga- 
nized program included extensive 
discussions on contemporary themes, 
usually oriented toward the actual 
life involvement of the students; fre- 
quent writing assignments, almost al- 
ways directed toward self-expression 
and creativeness; personal, self-di- 
rected and self-oriented seminars 
dealing with role, status, and com- 
mitment as student and person; and 
individual counseling. Reading expe- 
riences were less code-breaking exer- 
cises than meaning-developers and 
data-gatherers, and most -often the 
books read were chosen in confer- 
ence by individuals and their in- 
structors, 

Where the mechanics of language 
were included successfully they arose 
out of an attempt to understand the 
nature of man’s languaging experi- 
ences. Where the mechanics were 
taught for their own sake, unrelated 
to meaning and expression, they had 
no effect on writing ability, and a 
negative effect on such personal 
characteristics as confidence and self- 
image. 


The Successful Programs 


Even today, those programs which 
seem to be most successful in de- 
veloping young people as controllers 
of their own existence, whether they 
go to college or become community 
leaders without college, are concen- 
trating on self-understanding and 
self-expression more than on the con- 
tent areas of subject matters. This is 
not to say that there is no content, 
or that subject matter is being elim- 
inated, What it does say is that more 
effort is being expended on making 
content meaningful to the individual 
at the moment it is learned than on 
guaranteeing mass input. 
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The term relevant which has be- 
come a cliche has suffered from too 
many meanings, and yet it is one that 
must continue to be applied, espe- 
cially to special programs. Rele- 
vance, in this context, refers to the 
phenomenon of perceived relation- 
ship by the individual who is the re- 
ceiver. It is not a relationship per- 
ceived by the expresser as being ap- 
propriate to the receiver. In other 
words, it is not the teacher who de- 
termines what is relevant out of what 
he thinks, but the student who must 
determine what is relevant. What the 
teacher must do, then, is to attempt 
to transform what is to be under- 
stood and accepted so that it be- 
comes available to the student. To fit 
into Piaget's schemes, it must be so 
formulated that it becomes subject 
to assimilation or accommodation. 
Or as Herbart might have said, “It 
has to be pulped into condition for 
acceptance into the apperceptive 
mass." What neither of them says, be- 
cause they were not particularly con- 
cerned with it, is that the mind has 
to want to reach out its tentacles be- 
fore any of this can happen. 

Much of what is being taught in 
schools and colleges lacks both qual- 
ities of relevance which stimulate the 
intentional chemistries of young peo- 
ple. Having had no experience in their 
lives which might have developed in 
them reasons for wanting it, accept- 
ing it, remembering it, believing in 
it, and therefore no reason to subject 
themselves to its delivery, many of 
these students have rejected what the 
schools offer in its present forms. 
They ask, "Shakespeare, for what? 
Your racist history of the world, for 
what? Your College Board exams 
and intelligence tests, to what end?" 
They see in traditional curricula the 
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same patterns which have resulted 
in their continued failure and the 
poverty of their relatives and friends. 
They know that unless something 
changes the classroom of the university 
will be another atmosphere in which 
they will be aliens, unable to breathe, 
unable to survive, And they will be 
rejected again in a competition they 
want no part of because they cannot 
see any significance in it. 

One perception of the problems of 
the world comes from the condition 
of ghetto people, and there is no re- 
lationship between an axiom in ge- 
ometry and the refusal of a slumlord 
to repair toilets, no hope in political 
science courses that do not change 
the courses of elections themselves. 
If one is to do social science, instead 
of take social science, then credit has 
to be given to those whose discipline 
is not enclosed in textbooks and per- 
formed on term papers, but exposed 
in welfare agencies and performed in 
the field, on the job. 

The results of such thinking are 
myriad proposals for changes in the 
operation, the structure, and the cur- 
ricula of universities, For example, 
there are demands for separate pro- 
grams of studies, schools without 
walls, with student-selected and stu- 
dent-planned courses of study, with- 
out evaluations, without require- 
ments, and with instructors chosen 
and screened by students themselves. 
One has to see such demands with 
two pairs of eyes, one pair turned 
to the reality of the world as young 
people perceive it, the other turned 
to the psychological fears of students 
who anticipate another failure and 
are reluctant to try. Those who are 
seeking for a way to "preserve stan- 
dards,” "save the university,” “avoid 
disaster” have only the second pair 


of eyes. Those who want to “throw 
it all over” are equally blind because 
the reality of the world as young 
people perceive it is no more real 
than the reality of those who blind- 


ly oppose them. 


Perceiving Reality 

And it is with reality that we must 
be concerned, not as it really is, but 
as it is perceived by individuals, ap- 
prehended and organized by them 
according to whatever cognitive sys- 
tems their particular organisms use. 
One hesitates to enter into this area 
of philosophy, but it is unavoidable. 
Perhaps it is that very avoidance of 
the problem of discussing whose real- 
ity we are discussing in the first place 
that gets us into trouble when we try 
to focus on the questions raised by 
opportunity programs and open en- 
rollments. 

If there are young people who 
have developed such a deep distrust 
of what they call “the system” that 
they are reluctant to entrust them- 
selves to it again, and if they do de- 
sire for themselves the benefits 
which they see derived by those who 
have been successful in education, 
and if those who are planning pro- 
grams do indeed wish to extend 
those benefits to them, then the desire 
and the distrust have to be recon- 
ciled, or at least dealt with. One hears 
over and over again the statement 
of black militants that they prefer to 
work with identified bigots rather 
than liberals because at least they 
know where the bigots stand. What 
they are saying is, “Level with me, 
even if its bad. Don't try to sugar 
me and then cut my throat.” 

Leveling means setting the prop- 
osition straight. It does not mean 
“telling the truth,” “saying how it is” 
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as if truth were known. Leveling in 
an educational opportunity program 
means working with each student to 
diagnose his case, to prepare, in ef- 
fect, his particular proposition. It 
means that each has to confront cer- 
tain very serious questions: 


1. “What do you think it will take 
to make you happy?” This is 
perhaps the most important of 
all questions, especially in a 
society whose first Declaration 
says “pursuit of happiness.” All 
those who respond with the 
idea that “pursuit of happiness” 
is irrelevant to education had 


better return to Jefferson and : 


the nation’s first words. 

2. "Are you ready to investigate 
what it will take to get you 
there?” Note that this does not 
presume to tell the student 
what is involved. It encourages 
him to think about himself and 
to ask questions about his com- 
mitment to what he has said 
“will make him happy.” 

3. “Suppose you take a good look 
at what you think the world is 
all about and how you fit into 
it How does that square off 
with what you think you 
want?” It is here that reality 
should begin to show itself, all 
the realities, and all the myths 
with which human beings ex- 
plain away the data they do not 
want to confront. If this is done 
in seminar, then Students begin 
to confront each other with 
"what you are" and "what you 
want." 

4. "Would it be helpful in trying 
to make decisions for yourself 
to investigate what other peo- 
ple in your time and in past 
times have had to Say about the 
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world and the ways in which 
they see it and live in it?” Study 
begins here. And for some that 
study may mean learning to 
break the reading code; for 
others it may mean finding 
meaning in books and articles 
that begin with their own in- 
terests and move them into 
new interests. And for all it is 
still a matter of talking about 
their experiences and trying to 
relate them to aspirations, and 
to the vital things they have to 
do to their own bodies in or- 
der to realize those aspirations. 


- "If you think you know where 


you want to go, and you be- 
gin to realize what it is going 
to take and how much effort 
you are going to have to put 
into it, are you ready to say it 
is really worth it and begin to 
work on it?” 

This commitment is a deci. 
sion to accept the Proposition, 
the if-then-ness of all decision 
making. For large segments of 
the school population, it was 
made even before birth, by 
families and social classes for 
whose children college atten- 
dance is an assumption. For 
other segments, especially those 
Who are to enter opportunity 
programs, that assumption does 
not exist, or at least did not un- 
til recently. But for both 
groups, for all young people, 
the mere assumption is worth- 
les unless the commitment 
is constantly being renewed. 
And this means that the fifth 
question, “Is ir really worth it?” 
must be confronted almost 
daily, 


What we are saying can be re- 
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duced to, "If you think your pursuit 
of happiness involves the hassle of 
colleging, do you want it badly 
enough to do what you have to do?" 

On the other hand, the program 
makers also have a commitment, and 
that is to keep the doors open and 
the corridors uncharged. Defenders 
of the College Faith, the Standards 
Bearers, the Discipline Disciples, the 
Tradition Flagmen all have to be 
asked to re-examine their bulwarks 
(bull works) with such questions as: 


l. Just what do you want to do 
with young people in your pro- 
gram? 


The simple answers like ‘Teach 
them my subject” are no longer vi- 
able; not until that word subject has 
been exposed to a new scrutiny that 
includes finding reasons why anyone 
but the specialist has to learn it. At 
one university each department was 
asked to draw up an examination 
which would include the basic 
knowledge of that discipline required 
of any individual in order that he be 
considered an “educated” man. The 
examinations were then given to 
members of the faculty from other 
departments, math to humanities and 
social science people, English to math 
and science people, and so forth. The 
conclusion had to be: There are no 
“educated” persons on this faculty. 
“Wow!” as young people would say. 


2. How does what you want to do 
in your program match what 
young people think they want 
for themselves? 


There is no presumption here that 
young people know what they really 
want, There is, however, an assump- 
tion that continued investigation and 
dialogue with young people will not 


only help us to find out, but will 
help them too. Unless some match- 
ing of curriculum and student oc- 
curs, there will be frustrated teachers 
continuing to fail frustrated young 
people, each condemning the other 
until “destruction sickens.” 

3. Having arrived at objectives to- 
gether, what are the most ef- 
ficient and most meaningful 
ways of achieving those ob- 
jectives? 

And this does not permit lamenta- 
tions over what the past has failed 
to provide. One can no longer say, 
“Well, I'm sorry, you should have 
learned that in grade school, or 
junior high, or high school.” Prepara- 
tion for what has to be done must 
be seen as an integral part of what 
has to be done. And to do this we 
need a much clearer understanding 
of the relationships between a body 
living in its environment, the infor- 
mal educational experiences of a hu- 
man being, the formal educational 
experiences provided by the schools 
and colleges, and the learning con- 
tinuum of the individual. The term 
continuum is meant to imply that 
there are no distinct separations in 
the development of the human or- 
ganism, and that the process of 
learning begins at or before birth and 
continues as long as the brain is ca- 
pable of receiving and dealing with 
messages from the universe inside 
and outside the skin. We would main- 
tain that there is no magic nor mys- 
tery about mathematics. It is a lan- 
guaging activity developed by men 
beginning, as all languaging activities 
do, with the original processes of 
sensing, perceiving, sorting, re-form- 
ing, creating, and communicating. 
And it must be built in each indi- 


vidual by extensions of his natural 
language, which began with the first 
meanings his body put together and 
the first motorings by which he was 
able to pass his own meanings on to 
someone else. The fear-producing 
exotics of mathematics disappear 
when an individual comes to under- 
stand that subtraction is what hap- 
pens when five friends are standing 
on the street corner and one goes 
home; that subtraction is only a 
word for a whole series of meanin; 
he already has in him, and that it is 
a long word which he can replace 
with a short line; and that subtrac- 
tion is a word related to the traction 
of his tires, or the tractor farmers 
use. One of the ways of helping 
young people understand new con- 
cepts is to encourage them to rumi- 
nate among roots, trying to find out 
just what such words have in com- 
mon, and perhaps even why they 
were the words invented by what- 
ever man first used them to express 
his idea. 

In this context the ability to use 
formal English develops out of what- 
ever forms of informal English are 

already the languaging process of the 
individual; his street words and con- 
structions, his family intercommuni- 
cations, even the silences with which 
he has learned to cope with strangers 
whom he distrusts or the acting-out 
motions by which he intends to im- 
press. To enter into his languaging 
world, one has to uncover his mean- 
ings and bring them into some kind 
of confluence with one's own mean- 
ings. Thus the word Thing, which 
is used as the name of so many 
tbings, needs its context to establish 
its meaning. And that context may 
include a rolling of the eyes, a snap- 
ping of the fingers, a shrug of the 
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shoulders and an adjective. It is from 
that languaging to more verbal forms 
that the extensions have to proceed. 
And it is probable that the process 
Dewey was talking about when he 
suggested that we proceed from the 
known to the unknown was just that, 
the movement from natural languag- 
ing to formal languaging, not only 
in English, but in physics, chemistry, 
history, and anthropology as well. 
In this context, then, these disci- 
plines are also seen as nothing more 
than languaging developed by their 
professors focusing of thinking and 
communicating over relatively long 
periods of time. There is no intent 
here to demean the disciplines, only 
to re-mean them. 

One of the keys to helping new 
educational opportunity programs 
to succeed, therefore, is to begin to 
recognize that what their planning 
needs is also the need of all educa- 
tion. It seems almost impossible that 
one has to go back into the old con- 
cepts and structures in order to come 
up with something new and relevant, 
but any curriculum specialist knows 
the factors to be considered. The 
student, the social scene, the subject, 
the teacher; the individual learner, 
the society, the content, the instruc- 
tor; the needs of the pupil, the as- 
pirations of the society, the struc- 
ture of the discipline, the abilities of 
the professor—there are a hundred 
ways of putting it together. The flaw 
must be in the application. 

Or perhaps the flaw lies in the 
ability of man to ignore the details of 
à concept once he has a word for it, 
so that student loses the characteristic 
of an individual human being, society 
becomes an overarching ^ mass, 
content becomes a thing outside of 
the human being containing it, and 


} 
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the teacher an assignment to a place, 
a time, and a subject. Each of these 
has to be done over, and it is sug- 
gested here that each of these has to 
be done over by each individual, 
alone and in community with oth- 
ers, 

Each student is the single-self to be 
concerned with in his own life, learn- 
ing, and pursuit. But each student is 
also in association with other selves, 
and each has some things which he 
shares with others and some things 
which belong to him alone. The pri- 
vate and the public are both to be 
dealt with in any educational expe- 
rience, and this includes: 


1. Perceptions 

2. Desires 

3. Abilities 

4. Commitment to the proposi- 
tions 


There is no single formula for suc- 


cess. There is not even a promise of 
success, There is only the effort to 
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reconcile and deal with the different 
realities which human beings live in; 
different from one person to another 
and also different in each per- 
son from one moment to another. 

Educational Opportunity Programs, 
whether they are on college cam- 
puses or in high schools, must in- 
vestigate these realities, must discover 
where things are now, where indi- 
viduals, students and teachers want 
them to go, and what must be done 
to serve those ends. Certainly ego- 
searching is part of this process. Cer- 
tainly the relationship between what 
man has come to formulate as his 
collective knowledge and each new 
man investigating it is part of this 
process. And therefore, the dis- 
ciplines themselves and all that they 
require in concept, structure, and 
skills are part of this process. But they 
are only parts, and they must be 
seen and acted upon only as they are 
interrelated, not as things in them- 
selves. 


The Quality of Education 


Six Subject Sets in the Irish University Press Series 
of the British Parliamentary Papers 
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Education/Fine Arts (6 volumes) testifies to a vigorous Parliamentary 
policy of making knowledge of literature and the arts more accessible to the 
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Education [Poorer Classes (9 volumes) documents the first parliamentary 
effort to come to grips with mass education. It also provides excellent docu- 
mentation on British education from 1800 to 1850. 


Education |Public Libraries (2 volumes) reports on the movement to pro- 
vide the general public with free libraries. It includes extensive information 
on library conditions in Europe and the Americas. 


Education [Scientific and Technical (8 volumes) outlines the establishment 
of an efficient system of technical and scientific education, including discussion 
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Numerous maps, tables and plans enhance over 50,000 pages of text. 
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The Ahfachkee Day School 


Harry A. Kersey, Jr. 
Florida Atlantic University 


The current periodical literature 
abounds with exposés on the short- 
comings of Indian education in the 
United States. As a rule, the writers 
are content to parade the sensational 
statistics on Indian illiteracy, unem- 
ployment, alcoholism, and suicide, 
while vaguely attributing them at 
least in part to the failure of educa- 
tional programs. Practically all reports 
condemn past and present federal 
policies regarding Indian education, 
and especially do they excoriate the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs which runs 
day and boarding schools for Indian 
youths. While there is much to be 
desired in the present federal system 
of Indian schools, the BIA is acute- 
ly aware of the need for reform and 
has initiated programs to improve the 
educational experiences in the schools 
under its supervision. However, rare- 
ly does one see a report on such 
positive efforts to rectify the situa- 
tion; even the U.S. Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Indian Education seems to 
have dwelt primarily upon the nega- 
tive aspects of this question in its 


Professor Kersey reports on one of tbe 
more positive projects of tbe Bureau of 
Indiam Affairs. As a faculty member at 
Florida Atlantic University, be bas first- 
band knowledge of tbe Abfacbkee Day 
School, an elementary school serving 
Seminole Indian children. 
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investigations. Nevertheless, these 
projects taken collectively could 
have the net effect of changing the 
quality and significance of Indian ed- 
ucation over the next few years. 

Throughout the last school year a 
team of educators from Florida At- 
lantic University has been working 
with a small federal day school 
which serves Seminole Indian chil- 
dren living in a remote section of the 
Everglades. The focus of this pilot 
project has been to assess the impact 
of community life on the education- 
al development of the children. Si- 
multaneous investigations were car- 
ried out in the areas of intellectual 
and achievement testing, speech and 
hearing screening, parental inter- 
views, and home visitation. The data 
gathered will be used in planning 
programs of remedial and compensa- 
tory education. These preliminary 
investigations have been supported 
by BIA funds and received the full 
approval of the tribal leaders. In the 
initial study presented here the day 
school is portrayed as the basic ac- 
culturational force in the life of 
Seminole children as they prepare to 
leave the poverty and isolation of 
the reservation and enter the white 
man’s school. 


The Reservation Setting 
The Big Cypress Seminole Indian 
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Reservation sits in solitary isolation on 
the edge of the Florida Everglades. 
Even today this 42,000 acre preserve 
of marginal swamp land and 
pine barrens can be reached by 
only two routes. From the south one 
must take Alligator Alley, a toll 
road that runs from Fort Lauderdale 
on the east coast to Naples on the 
Gulf of Mexico. At the fifty-mile 
bridge the paved road is left behind 
and the trail leads north over a set 
of narrow ruts running along the 
bank of a wide, deep canal for twelve 
miles. At night or during the rainy 
season this can be a perilous journey 
for the uninitiated. From the north, a 
blacktop road links the reservation 
with the town of Clewiston, some 
forty-five miles away. This all- 
weather thoroughfare was not com- 
pleted until the 1950’s, and it is well 
within memory of most young Sem- 
inoles that they were virtually ma- 
rooned during the rainy season. It 
was not unusual for the trip to Im- 
mokalee, the nearest hamlet where 
they were transported by gov- 
ernment truck to buy groceries, to 
take eight hours. Needless to say, 
this inaccessibility kept Seminole con- 
tacts with the outside world to a mini- 
mum until very recently. 

Because of their physical isolation 
and traditional resistance to accept- 
ing new ways, the approximately 
three hundred Indians who live on 
Big Cypress are the least acculturat- 
ed members of their tribe. The other 
Seminoles occupy a large rural res- 
ervation north of Lake Okeechobee, 
and a small urban reservation on the 
outskirts of Fort Lauderdale; both of 
these sites present unique adapta- 
tions to the surrounding dominant 
culture which are rightfully the sub- 
ject of other studies and cannot be 
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treated here. Suffice it to say that 
neither of the other reservations has 
been faced with such overwhelming 
problems of transportation and com- 
munication to impede their cultural 
contacts, 


Occupational Pattern 


The occupational pattern of the 
Seminole has also militated against 
his acculturation. Historically, the 
people of the Big Cypress region 
were able to subsist off the land al- 
most exclusively; they cultivated 
small garden plots around their 
camps, made their own bread and 
drink, raised a few pigs and cows, 
and supplemented these with fish and 
game that abounded in the area. The 
cash which they needed to purchase 
pots, guns, cloth, and other trade 
goods was obtained by selling furs 
and hides to traders in Miami, Fort 
Myers, Fort Lauderdale, and other 
settlements. By the early decades of 
this century, however, the southern 
part of Florida was being settled rap- 
idly. The ecology of the Ever- 
glades began to change, and the Sem- 
inole’s range became ever more con- 
stricted until at last reservations 
were established in the 1930’s to as- 
sure them land of their own. This 
signaled the end of their seminoma- 
dic existence and confined them to 
a prescribed area that was incapable 
of sustaining their old way of life. 
Painfully the tribe turned from 
a hunting economy to a wage-work 
economy. Today a few families still 
maintain garden plots, but the day of 
independent subsistence is long past. 
The Seminole is as dependent upon 
the grocery store and service station 
as his white counterpart, and must 
obtain the economic wherewithal to 
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avail himself of their goods and ser- 
vices. 

As large farms and ranches en- 
croached on the lands abutting their 
reservation, the Indians have turned 
to them more and more as a source 
of employment. About 80 percent 
of the Big Cypress people engage in 
some form of agricultural work. 
Some ride fence year-round for cat- 
tle concerns, while others are active 
only during the winter vegetable 
season when there is work for every- 
one who wants it. Some families have 
small cattle herds which they graze 
and market, but their income from 
this must be supplemented by out- 
side employment. A. few men are em- 
ployed by the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs on road crews or by the tribe 
in other capacities on the reserva- 
tion. Women often engage in agricul- 
tural field work during the season, 
but few are employed off the reser- 
vation in any other capacity. A num- 
ber of women are connected with 
educational programs such as Head 
Start or the federal day school, while 
others produce native handicrafts in 
their homes for sale in urban outlets. 
In none of these roles do the Sem- 
inoles come into prolonged contact 
with members of the dominant cul- 
ture. The social and economic life of 
these people is centered almost ex- 
clusively on the reservation and its 
immediate environs. 


Chickee versus Split-level 

One clue to the acculturational level 
of the Big Cypress people is found 
in their residences. Although there 
have recently been concerted efforts 
by the BIA and the tribe to move 
families into substantial houses, and 
indeed there are fifteen concrete 
block homes in the settlement, à 


third of the population still live in 
the traditional thatched roof “chickee” 
that has served the tribe for over a 
century. The remaining families oc- 
cupy a wide variety of wooden struc- 
tures, most of which can best be de- 
scribed as submarginal. Electric lines 
were run on to the reservation in the 
1950's, and practically every dwelling 
has an electrical outlet; however, many 
still depend on hand pumps for water, 
and indoor sanitary facilities are a 
rarity. While Big Cypress people have 
adopted many of the material aspects 
of our culture, most of the families 
living in the new homes do not differ 
markedly in their life style from 
those who continue to occupy 
chickees. 

The structure of family life on this 
reservation presents a picture of so- 
cial transformation which has also re- 
tarded acculturation. The traditional 
Seminole family was matrilocal, i.e, 
the husband lived in the camp of 
his wife’s family, and the lineage of 
their children was reckoned from the 
mother’s clan. In the life of an In- 
dian youngster his uncle, aunt, and 
other blood relatives of his mother 
were far more significant than the 
biological father. Furthermore, all 
members of the extended household 
group that lived in the mother's 
camp exerted social control over the 
child and guided his induction into 
the tribal way of life. With the 
adoption of Christianity and the 
movement away from chickee camps 
into small nuclear household units, 
this traditional pattern of discipline 
and guidance has broken down. In an 
Indian household today the father 
rarely takes a hand in disciplining 
the children, and the mother is usu- 
ally ineffectual in that role alone. 
"The absence of additional close rela- 


tives in the household, with the pos- 
sible exception of an aged grandpar- 
ent, removes that source of support 
Which the mother might rely upon. 
This situation is further complicated 
by the large number of households 
on Big Cypress that are totally de- 
void of adult males. There are many 
children from such homes who ap- 
parently receive no direction from 
anyone in the community and are 
left to their own devices. Nothing 
has replaced the old tribal law ad- 
ministered by a council of elders 
which served as the ethical and moral 
arbiter of tribal life. The result has 
been a gradual erosion of tribal 
values as a stable core against which 
to evaluate and select those aspects of 
our culture which are to be accepted, 
Thus the process of acculturation, 
particularly in the sphere of social be- 
havior, has been random and diffuse. 

There is very little focus for com- 
munity life on the reservation, The 
homes are widely scattered, and there 
is a constricted sense of unity among 
the residents. Even if the people de- 
sired to mingle, there are relatively 
few places or opportunities to do so. 
A service station and grocery store, 
plus a small canteen, provide the only 
locations where neighbors can meet 
casually—and these are closed early in 
the evening. A building which osten- 
sibly serves as a community center is 
infrequently used. There is a lighted 
recreation area featuring a basketball 
court, playing field, and playground 
equipment for children; this area is 
usually well occupied by young 
adults and children until the lights 
are turned off around midnight. 
Ironically, the largest and most 
modern facility on the reservation, 
the government day school, is not 
used by the community after school 
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hours; with proper. supervision it 
could serve as an excellent commu- 
nity center if the people desired to 
use it as such. As it is, most residents 
come to the school grounds only 
when they attend the public health 
clinic which is held there twice each 
week. 

What little organized social life 
there is on Big Cypress revolves 
around the two churches About 
two-thirds of the people attend the 
First Baptist Church, while the rest 
are members of the Independent 
Baptist Church across the road. In ad- 
dition to the regular Sunday services 
and midweek prayer meetings, the 
churches provide youth and adult 
groups and a number of revival meet- 
ings each year. 

Since 1957, the Seminole Tribe of 
Florida has been organized under a 
charter from the U. S. Department 
of Interior. There is an elected chair- 
man and tribal council, as well as a 
president and board of directors to 
run the tribal business enterprises. 
Each of the three reservations has 
equal representation on these govern- 
ing bodies; however, the people from 
the Big Cypress reservation appear 
to be alienated from the political pow- 
€r structure of the tribe, and show lit- 
tle inclination to participate in educa- 
tional programs sponsored by BIA and 
tribal officials. As might be expected, 
this attitude has produced some severe 
problems in educating the children 
from Big Cypress. 


The Educational Climate 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs has 
operated an elementary day school 
on the Big Cypress Reservation 
since 1940. The original school was 
a thatched roof hut; this was soon re- 
Placed by a frame structure that was 
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overcrowded with an enrollment 
which often reached twenty students. 
The resident teachers were forced 
to conduct a minimal program for 
children who came with little readi- 
ness for formal education. Atten- 
dance was erratic and discipline dif- 
ficult to maintain. The isolation of 
the school made it less than an at- 
tractive assignment for BIA person- 
nel, and teacher turnover was fre- 
quent. In 1966, the old school was re- 
placed with a modern facility that is 
air-conditioned, has two well- 
equipped classrooms, teacher’s office, 
instructional TV, a kitchen and serv- 
ing facility, as well as shower rooms. 
The new building was dedicated 
with appropriate ceremonies featur- 
ing an address by the U.S. Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs, and was 
named  Ahfachkee, which means 
“happy” in the Mikasuki language 
spoken by the people of Big 
Cypress. A four-member local school 
board was formed, and the tribal 
chairman declared: “We have high 
hopes for the general social better- 
ment of the residents of the Big 
Cypress Reservation and specifically 
for the education of the Big Cypress 
children as a direct result of the new 
day school."t 

At the time of this study the 
school consisted of four grades 
taught by a husband-wife team, both 
of whom are well-qualified teachers 
—but not specifically trained to work 
with Indians or other deprived chil- 
dren. They were assisted by a bi- 
lingual Indian teacher-aide who act- 
ed as an interpreter for the beginning 
students who came with minimum 


1 Billy Osceola, tribal chairman, to 
Robert Bennett, Commissioner of In- 
dian Affairs, August 1, 1966. Seminole 
Indian Agency Files. 
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English fluency. In 1966, a Head 
Start center was established on the 
reservation to prepare students for 
the transition from chickee to class- 
room; however, due to a lack of 
trained personnel to run the center, 
it has failed in this vital task, and 
most children arrive at the school 
with minimal educational skills. Be- 
cause of this the teacher who would 
normally teach the first and second 
grades has restructured her program 
to encompass many activities that 
would normally be found in a kin- 
dergarten. There were twenty chil- 
dren in the "beginners" classroom 
with one teacher and the teacher 
aide; this left her husband with twen- 
ty students ranging in age from 8 to 
13 in grades two through four. 

The enrollment at  Ahfachkee 
throughout most of the 1968- 
69 school year was forty pupils: 
twenty-seven boys and thirteen girls. 
Surprisingly, the attendance aver- 
aged 93 percent for a 180 day school 
year? There are a number of reasons 
for this consistent attendance. Perhaps 
most important is the fact that the 
school provides both breakfast and 
lunch for the children. For many of 
them it is the sole source of balanced 
nourishment during the day. An- 
other factor which may account for 
the regular attendance is the school’s 
clean, well-lighted rooms, abundant 
creative and recreational materials, 
television set, indoor plumbing, and 
sympathetic staff. A third element 
contributing to high attendance is the 
practice of the teachers in visiting the 
homes of those children who are ab- 
sent each day to see if they cannot be 
induced to come to school. Often the 


2 Annual Attendance Report, Ahfach- 
kee Day School, July 7, 1969. Semi- 
nole Indian Agency Files. 
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teacher will bring in all of his absen- 
tees; other days none. 


Difficult Transition 

The environment which the school 
has endeavored to create for the chil- 
dren is predicated on the obvious 
fact that their emotional and physi- 
cal needs have to be met before there 
can be any educational progress. To 
the extent that the school has 
achieved this goal, it has set a prece- 
dent that a larger, more imperson- 
alized institution like the pub- 
lic school cannot match. Thus when 
the Seminole children who are used 
to a very informal personal relation- 
ship with teachers and peers are 
transferred into a public school set- 
ting, they have great difficulty in ad- 
justing to their new role expecta- 
tions. Many never do adjust and 
quietly leave before completing jun- 
ior high school. In 1968, the BIA re- 
ported a 67 percent dropout rate 
among Seminole students? 

When Big Cypress children enter 
the fifth grade they are required to 
board a county school bus which 
originates on the reservation at 
7 a.m., then spend the better part of 
an hour and a half traveling the for- 
ty-five miles to Clewiston. This 
round trip of ninety miles each day 
is enough to dishearten any child, es- 
pecially if he has risen before dawn, 
probably has not eaten breakfast, and 
isn't too enthusiastic about going in- 
to the hostile environment of the 
public school. The Indian students 
have not been fully assimilated into 
the life of the public schools; most 


3 E. W. Barrett, Superintendent, Semi- 
nole Indian Agency to U.S, Senate 
Subcommittee on Indian Education, 
January 21, 1969. Seminole Indian 
Agency Files. 
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remain shy and withdrawn around 
other children and rarely participate 
in after-school activities because of 
the bus ride. Most of the Indian chil- 
dren are not prepared to compete in 
school and generally perform several 
grade levels below their classmates. 
Under such conditions it is under- 
standable that so very few Seminole 
youths complete their education. 
There was not a high school grad- 
uate from Big Cypress until 1963, 
and only eleven have graduated from 
public or federal boarding schools 
since that time.* As a result, the over- 
all educational level of the Big Cy- 
press people is much lower than on 
the other reservations. 


Role of the Teacher 


The young teachers at Big Cypress 
appear to have performed admirably 
under adverse conditions. Their in- 
ability to speak the native tongue (an 
unwritten language which very few 
non-Indians have mastered) has pre- 
sented some obvious difficulties in 
communicating with both students 
and parents, Practically every Sem- 
inole speaks or at least understands 
enough English to communicate; still 
there are nuances of language that 
impede full communication, particu- 
larly with the less well-educated par- 
ents. The instruction in the day 
school is carried on entirely in En- 
glish, and the older children have a 


4 During the 1968-69 school year there 
were forty-eight Seminole Indian 
students attending federal boarding 
schools, These children, ranging in 
age from nine to eighteen, came 
from home environments which were 
not conducive to their educational and 
social well-being as determined by tri- 
bal leaders and BIA social workers. Of 
this group twenty-three came from the 
Big Cypress Reservation. 
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good language facility. The bilingual 
aide translates for the younger chil- 
dren to smooth their early days in 
the classroom, but they soon develop 
a working vocabulary. Even so, one 
can well appreciate the position of a 
teacher who may be excluded from 
the classroom discourse whenever the 
students choose to revert to their na- 
tive tongue. 

The teachers are not ostracized or 
harassed; neither are they whole- 
heartedly accepted into the life of 
the community. Only a few 
Seminoles have visited in their home 
adjacent to the school, and they have 
never been invited to an Indian home. 
For the most part, the people appear 
uninterested in the school and the 
teachers. With humor the teachers 
have related an incident which vividly 
underscores the depth of this parental 
attitude toward education. In the late 
fall the school held a Parent Day 
which was very well attended. The 
second Parent Day six weeks later 
drew exactly two people. In reflect- 
ing upon possible causes for this 
complete turnabout, the teach- 
ers found that the first open house 
had coincided with clinic day; many 
parents were already present for 
medical aid so they just stayed for 
punch and cookies at the school next 
door. The second meeting did not 
fall on clinic day, and even parents 
who lived within hailing distance of 
the school did not turn out Such a 
response may well stem from past 
years of BIA neglect and un- 
concerned teachers who "turned 
off" the Indian parents. In any case 
the greatest challenge confronting 
the new teachers is to establish rap- 
port with the community and direct- 
ly involve parents in the planning 
and operation of the school program. 


Not surprisingly, the most dis- 
couraging aspect of their first year 
at Big Cypress, according to 
the teachers, was the lack of parental 
support for their efforts. The day-to- 
day gains of the children are tan- 
gible, and both feel that they are 
making significant progress in the 
classroom; yet the children go home 
each evening to situations which of- 
fer little reinforcement for the edu- 
cational and social activities of the 
day. With few exceptions the parents 
speak the Mikasuki language at home, 
and there is little opportunity for the 
children to develop a larger English 
vocabulary. Magazines and newspa- 

ers are a rarity in Seminole homes, 
so there is little practice in reading 
unless materials are taken from 
school. Fortunately, all but the poor- 
est homes have either radio or tele- 
vision sets, and what verbal stimula- 
tion the children receive comes from 
this source. It is the atypical Seminole 
parent who provides educational toys 
or materials for his child. 

There is little discipline in the lives 
of children on this reservation and 
this, too, has an adverse effect on 
their educational progress. Many par- 
ents exert no influence on their chil- 
dren to attend school, study after 
school, eat at regular times, or even 
to be home by a certain hour. It is 
not unusual to see first and second 
graders playing unsupervised as late 
as ten or eleven o'clock in the eve- 
ning on school nights. Often these 
same children fall asleep in class the 
following day from sheer fatigue. 
Their diet, sleeping arrangements, 
and other aspects of the children’s 
home life also have a debilitating ef- 
fect on their school work. All o! 
these elements are beyond the con- 
trol of the teachers, but they strive 
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to compensate as best they can dur- 
ing the school day. 


A Typical School Day 

The typical school day at Ahfachkee 
would horrify most teachers and ad- 
ministrators who have a penchant for 
orderliness. Rarely does the educa- 
tional program conform to a rigid 
schedule; even the time for opening 
exercises is flexible. Every aspect of 
the school day is a response to the 
physical and psychological needs of 
Indian children while preparing them 
for the ultimate transition to public 
school. The account presented here 
is a reconstruction based upon many 
months of observing the school in 
operation, and while each event did 
not take place daily to be sure, they 
did occur with enough frequency to 
be considered a part of the school 
routine. 

Morning comes early to the chil- 
dren of Big Cypress. The older stu- 
dents who must catch the bus for 
Clewiston are served breakfast at the 
day school at 6:30 a.m.—if they come, 
By seven o'clock the first elemen- 
tary schoolers have arrived for their 
meal of juice, cheese toast, bacon, 
cereal, and milk. This is eaten from 
trays taken into the classroom while 
watching a morning kiddie show 
from Miami on the television receiv- 
er. The teachers have estimated, per- 
haps pessimistically, that attendance 
would be halved were it not for the 
dual attraction of the meal and tele- 
vision, Following breakfast, the chil- 
dren are made to brush their teeth 
(each has his own brush and paste at 
school, an accommodation that is 
lacking in many homes), then sent 
out to play while the classroom is 
cleaned and put in order for the 
day's activities. 
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Shorty after the children go out 
to play, the teachers and teacher 
aide arrive to plan the day's pro- 
gram. When they feel that it is time 
to begin, usually after most of the 
children have returned to the build- 
ing of their own volition, the bell 
is rung to call in the remainder of 
the students. Following the pledge of 
allegiance, the aide checks roll and 
reports absentees to the teachers. At 
this time the male teacher takes a 
government vehicle and goes 
to round up those absentees whom 
he suspects are not missing due to 
illness or other legitimate cause. At 
many homes he finds that the child 
has overslept because there was no 
one there to wake him; other times 
he has found a youngster playing 
along the roadside on the way to 
school, but in most cases the child 
is absent simply because he has not 
been sent to school by a parent. One 
boy living within sight of the school 
attended less than half the time be- 
cause his mother saw no reason to 
send him, and generally refused to 
lt him return with the teacher. 
The Seminoles are not subject to 
state compulsory attendance laws as 
they live on federal land; the only 
pressure exerted on parents to send 
their children to school is commun- 
ity opinion and the urging of tribal 
and BIA officials. The teacher has 
no authority to make the children 
attend school, so he depends upon 
reasoning with the recalcitrant par- 
ents or cajoling them into letting the 
children attend. In most cases this 
extra effort on his part has kept the 
child in school and the average at- 
tendance figure high. 

When the staff is sure that all the 
children who will be coming that 
day are present, the instruction be- 
gins. Sometimes this is as late as nine 
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o'clock, for it often takes that long 
to get organized after the "truant of- 
ficer” returns with his haul of ab- 
sentees. They along with the other 
students are given a cursory exam- 
ination for personal hygiene, groom- 
ing, and apparent illness such as 
coughing or open sores; problem cases 
are sent to the public health clinic on 
Wednesday and Friday mornings. At 
the beginning of the school year thirty 
of the forty students suffered from 
hookworm, while many needed dental 
work, To guard against further infes- 
tations of hookworm during the school 
year, the children are required to wear 
shoes; if they come to school with- 
out any, a pair is provided from a 
supply of clothing kept on hand for 
such purposes—and often replenished 
out of the teacher's pocket. Actually, 
no child should ever be forced to 
miss school because of a lack of ade- 
quate clothing, as BIA welfare funds 
are available for such purposes. Of- 
ten, however, the children attend in 
ragged clothes that may have been 
new at the beginning of the year but 
are about to disintegrate from a com- 
bination of constant hard use and 
little care. In many Indian dwellings 
there are neither closets nor chests 
of drawers, so clothing and other 
personal belongings are kept in open 
cardboard cartons on the floor. Be- 
cause most Indian children are un- 
kempt through no fault of their 
own, personal hygiene and groom- 
ing are emphasized throughout the 
school day; the children wash before 
meals, brush their teeth after meals, 
are taught table manners and the use 
of silverware, napkins, etc. Perhaps the 
most graphic aspect of this health 
care is the weekly bath session at the 
school. Because so few Big Cypres 
homes have indoor plumbing, many 
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children seldom bathe, so one day each 
week every child receives a shower. 
The male teacher takes the boys two 
at a time while the aide does likewise 
for the girls; haircuts, shampooing, and 
further physical inspection are stan- 
dard procedure during these sessions. 

Throughout the remainder of the 
week classes run uninterrupted until 
noon, except for a brief juice break 
and recess period. The curriculum is 
comprised of standard elementary 
school subjects. Following the mid- 
day meal, there is another half hour 
recess period. Classes resume from 
one to three o'clock for the upper 
grades, while the beginners are tak- 
en home in a government vehicle 
at two-thirty. The main purpose of 
this delivery service is simply to as- 
sure that the very young children 
actually get home. In the past there 
have been cases of children wander- 
ing off and not being located until 
late at night, or being attacked by 
older children. Even with this portal- 
to-portal transportation, many young- 
sters return to homes where there 
are no adults to supervise them 
until the parents return from work. 
The same situation exists for many 
of the older children as well, so they 
remain around the school and play- 
ground until late in the afternoon. 
Thus from 7 a.m. until about 5 p.m. 
the Ahfachkee Day School is the fo- 
cal point in the life of most young- 
sters on the Big Cypress Reservation. 
As such it has assumed the role of 
the prime acculturational agency in 
preparing these children to cope with 
the dominant culture outside the res- 
ervation, 

From this account it is apparent 
that the day school has concentrated 
on the personal services required by 
the children, often to the detriment 
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of the academic program. Yet with- 
out these vital services there is little 
likelihood that many children would 
even be in school, much less be re- 
ceptive to learning. A vicious cycle 
is thereby perpetuated: the more 
time devoted to personal services, the 
less there is for instruction. More- 
over, there is some question about 
the effectiveness of the methods and 
materials employed at the day 
School The curriculum is middle- 
clas oriented and does not have a 
great deal of relevance for Seminole 
children. The reading materials pro- 
Yide a good example of this; many 
books feature the typical suburban 
family or are racially integrated texts 
about city life. Even those readers 
featuring stories about Indians are 
foreign to them, for the Seminole 
identifies no more with a Navajo 
in the Southwest than he does with 
Suburbanites or Negro children in 
the city. They have little interest in 
reading, and their language arts 
skills are poor; as a result, they often 
Score several levels below grade on 
standardized achievement tests when 
they enter public schools, 

"There are numerous special educa- 
tional techniques which can be used 
with deprived children; however, the 
day school teachers, while dedicated 
to their work, are products of con- 
ventional teacher education, and by 
their own admission have no training 
in special education, To further com- 
plicate the picture, the teachers had 
nO valid information on their 
charges at the beginning — of 
the school year. There had never 
been a formal testing program at 
Ahfachkee, so the teachers were 
forced to make their Own assessment 
of student abilities; cumulative rec- 
ords carried little useful informa- 
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tion, and some children didn’t even 
know what grade they were in the 
year before. The teachers would wel- 
come professional assistance in re. 
structuring the curriculum to make 
it more responsive to the needs of 
Indian children. 


Future of the Day School 

Despite the shortcomings of the Ah- 
fachkee Day School, it will continue 
to operate, and its program will 
probably be expanded to include 
both a kindergarten and two addi- 
tional grades. This course is dictated 
by the isolation of the reservation 
and the lack of success which Semi- 
nole children have shown in the pub- 
lic schools. Future programs will 
concentrate on improving the qual. 
ity of the educational program at 
Big Cypress. However, there is still 
a division of opinion among local 
educators, BIA officials, and tribal 
members over the best plan of ac- 
tion. Some want the children placed 
in public schools from the beginning 
and phase out the all-Indian School; 
others favor beefing up the program 
at the day school and sending a more 
mature, better prepared student to 
Off-reservation Schooling; a third 
group feels that the Seminole should 
be left alone and not be made to go 
to school at all. 

Advocates of the third position, 
mainly non-Indians, would have it 
appear that this is just another in- 
stance of government interference in 
the lives of people, in this case forc- 
ing education on a people who never 
wanted or needed it in their way of 
life. Many critics have, in fact, asked: 
“Why not leave them alone to con- 
tinue their way of life?" While the 
life style of the people on Big Cypress 
is still in a fairly pristine state, 
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it has changed rapidly in the last 
decade, and this process will con- 
tinue to accelerate. Whether the 
Seminole parent appreciates the need 
for his child to receive an education 
or not, the fact remains that educa- 
tion is the key to their survival in 
a world that is rapidly absorbing 
their formerly secluded domain. 
More and more the Indian will be 
forced to compete in a society where 
he is not regarded as an interesting 
anachronism, and will be expected 
to make his own way. The day will 
inevitably come when the reserva- 
tion is no longer a safe haven; when 
the Everglades are consumed by 
farms, ranches, tourist parks, and 
crisscrossed by turnpikes; when the 
unskilled agricultural jobs dwindle 
under the impact of technology; 
when the federal government settles 
the land claims of the Seminole Tribe 
and ultimately sets them on their 
own. Then the Indian must be ready 
to adapt to a new way of life. Thus 
the work of the day school and its 
teachers is crucial to the future of 
these people; by developing healthy, 
intelligent youngsters, they are pro- 
viding a foundation for orderly so- 
cial change and the leaders who can 
affect it. 

Clearly, if the day school is to ef- 
fectively fulfill its role, certain pro- 
grams of remedial and compensatory 
education, as well as more substan- 
tive community involvement, must 
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be instituted through the efforts of 
BIA and the tribal leaders. In the 
fall of 1968, Florida Atlantic Uni- 
versity began an adult basic literacy 
program on Big Cypress aimed at 
the unschooled parents of pre- and 
school-aged children. It was hoped 
that this would enable them to aid 
their children or at least provide 
some reinforcement for the work of 
the school. Throughout the year a 
university professor working on the 
adult project became aware of the 
problems at Ahfachkee and suggest- 
ed that immediate steps be taken to 
help the teachers and improve the 
curriculum. In the late spring of 
1969, the BIA contracted with the 
university to carry out a program of 
psychological and achievement test- 
ing, speech and hearing screening, as 
well as a survey of student living 
conditions and parental attitudes re- 
garding education. These basic data 
were crucial for planning future pro- 
grams. Title I funding was used to 
provide in-service teacher education, 
remedial reading, and tutorial ser- 
vices at the school during the 1969- 
70 school year. With the advent of 
proper funding, the involvement of 
university specialists, and the contin- 
uing support of the BIA and the 
tribe, perhaps the future will see sub- 
stantive changes in the quality of ed- 
ucation offered at the Ahfachkee 
Day School. 
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Israeli Disadvantaged 


Morris B. Gross 
Lebman College 


Last summer I spent nine weeks in 
Israel in search of some ideas that 
may help us resolve our most serious 
problem-how to incorporate the 
substantial percentage of the popu- 
lation termed culturally deprived in- 
to the educational mainstream? In 
particular, I sought some explanation 
for the contrast between the pessi- 
mistic reports regarding our compen- 
satory programs, the relative ineffec- 
tiveness of Headstart and assorted 
intervention programs, and the 
promising results reported by Israeli 
research. Since the insights that I 
gained are of significant consequence 
to all of us in teacher education, I 
should like to share my experiences 
in personal-narrative form and leave 
the finer details of statistical design 
and measurement for those integrally 
involved with the various projects. 

To the many who are not aware, 
it may come as a surprise or consola- 
tion to learn that Israeli educators are 
also plagued with the problem of 


The controversy goes on about the value 
of our compensatory programs. Before 
we become more deeply involved—and 
more pessimistic—Dr. Gross suggests We 
might do well to take a close look at the 
Israeli approach to dealing with their 
educational misfits. Dr. Gross is assistant 
professor of educational psychology at 
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transmitting elementary cognitive 
skills to a sizable segment of the pop- 
ulation. There is an Israeli counter- 
part to our racially and ethnically 
disadvantaged school failure and 
dropout. The typical educationally 
impoverished Israeli youngster is a 
member of a recently arrived family 
of Oriental origin, and he suffers 
from the economic, vocational, and 
status privation commonly related to 
parental illiteracy. Strangely, pigmen- 
tation is also a barrier, for the skin 
color of the Sephardic or Oriental 
youngster is usually darker than that 
of his fair-haired and light-skinned 
European-origin compeer. The subtle 
prejudices and cultural distinctions 
lead many Israelis to speak of their 
problem with “black Jews,” and the 
integration of the “Other Israel” is 
viewed with utmost seriousness by 
Israeli social scientists. 


Israel’s Progress 

Given the order and magnitude of 
the Israeli problem, though, what is 
remarkable is not the fact that prej- 
udice, educational failure, and delin- 
quency continue to exist. What is far 
more remarkable, considering the di- 
mensions of the problem, is the prog- 
ress that has been accomplished in so 
short a time. To place the problem in 
perspective, it is important to under- 
score that the Yemenite Jew who 
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came to Israel in 1950 was literally 
leaving the Middle Ages. He had 
never seen a radio, toilet, factory, 
hospital, or school. The gap was one 
of centuries, of introducing primi- 
tives to the world of machines, 
plumbing, and electricity. I still have 
vivid recollections of my first meet. 
ing with some of these Oriental fami- 
lies in 1952. I can still see them sitting 
on the floor in tents, sans shoes, 
books, chairs, furnishings, or sanita- 
tion. Moreover, since Oriental-origin 
children now form the majority in 
the school system, Israel was forced 
to Westernize, modernize, and accul- 
turate virtually half the population 
in less than twenty years. Although 
this massive task of reeducation had 
to be accomplished by a poor coun- 
try, amidst a host of other national 
problems, hundreds of thousands of 
Oriental-origin children have been 
brought into the twentieth century; 
have been taught marketable skills 
that permit integration into a scien- 
tific-technological economy; and have 
gained the competencies required for 
service in a modern and mobile de- 
fense system. In a sense, my journey 
was a search for some clues to this 
miracle of compensatory education, 
My simple question: If they can do 
it, why can’t we? 

My guide for the journey was 
Reuven Feuerstein, the chief psy- 
chologist of Youth Aliyah, the or- 
ganization which has brought tens of 
thousands of refugee children to Is- 
rael. Having worked for more than 
eighteen years with the so-called 
socioculturally retarded, there is no 
brain more crammed with the knowl- 
edge and experience requisite for un- 
derstanding the culturally different 
youngster. In no way confined by 
rigid or conventional approaches and 
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assumptions, ideas and hypotheses 
flow freely from this highly creative, 
dynamic, dedicated, and down-to- 
earth realist. Feuerstein’s first contact 
with the culturally deprived goes 
back to 1950, when he was sent by 
Youth Aliyah to screen Moroccan 
children who were immigrating to 
Israel. What struck him then, and con- 
tinues to perplex all of us, was the 
mental inadequacy of these disad- 
vantaged children as measured by 
conventional tests of intellectual per- 
formance. He reported his experi- 
ences in Children of the Mellab, the 
Moroccan slums that make Harlem 
look like paradise. Feuerstein had in- 
deed formulated and delineated the 
cognitive gestalt of sociocultural de- 
privation a full decade before the 
publication of Joseph Hunt’s mile- 
stone, Intelligence and Experience. 
He described in detail what is now 
called the cumulative deficit hypoth- 
esis: the spiraling and self-defeating 
combination of verbal inadequacy, 
experiential poverty, adverse child- 
rearing practices, illiterate parents, 
and a generally limiting environment. 


The Unholy Alliance 

Since the cognitive inadequacies of 
the milieu shared by assorted second- 
class citizens have been catalogued and 
documented by many others, it is 
more profitable for us to focus on 
Feuerstein’s attempt to chart the pro- 
cess of compensatory retraining. Of 
particular concern to teacher educat- 
ors is his view that psychologists and 
educators are partially responsible for 
the lack of progress and movement 
among the socioculturally retarded. 
A major impediment to reeducation 
is the unholy alliance between the 
Psychologist who  categorizes the 
child as incompetent and the teacher 
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who is content to throw up her hands 
and accept the child as unteachable. 
The psychologist, who knows that 
the child lacks the basic mental op- 
erations required for successful test 
performance, may be an accomplice, 
albeit unwilling, to the crime of mis- 
classification, Feuerstein faults all of 
us who use an IQ of 60 or 70 as evi- 
dence of retardation and thereby 
consign a child to the educational 
netherworld—although we are fully 
aware of the cognitive impotence in- 
herent in the child's background. 

What has evolved from Feuerstein's 
extensive study of the inner workings 
of the cognitively deprived brain is 
a deep dissatisfaction with the role, 
approach, and tools of the psycho- 
metrician. Commonly, the psycholo- 
gist’s principal contribution is in the 
area of diagnosis, reporting present 
status, describing what is. Hospitals, 
schools, courts, and clinics turn to 
psychologists for a label that sum- 
marizes the existing situation, some 
nomenclature expressed in words or 
numbers which will permit place- 
ment in some bin. School administra- 
tors want to know, on the basis of 
present functioning and present men- 
tal output, the best school and grade 
placement for the child. However, 
Feuerstein maintains that you do not 
require a psychologist to tell. you 
that a child is failing, that he's two 
years behind in reading, or that he's 
functioning on a retarded level. 
Where a psychologist can be helpful, 
he contends, is in detecting untapped 
strengths, potential competence, fu- 
ture functioning. 


Role of Psychologist 

Modifiability is the key word in 
Feuerstein's lexicon, what can be and 
not what has been. The psychomet- 
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rician's crucial contribution is not in 
terms of the static present but as some 
guide to the unknown future, to hid- 
den resources, to unseen productiv- 
ity, to flickers of untapped mental 
energy. Several troublesome ques- 
tions arise when one shifts to a future 
orientation: Are psychologists per- 
sonally equipped to probe for deep- 
er sources of energy within the dis- 
advantaged? Is the conventional psy- 
chometric approach suitable for cul- 
turally different youngsters? Are our 
measuring instruments capable of 
tapping buried mental treasures? 
Feuerstein insists that fundamental 
changes are required if one is to en- 
ter the world of the socioeducation- 
ally retarded. 

In regard to the training of psy- 
chologists, there is a curious duality 
and incongruity involved. One major 
function is diagnostic testing, and 
here we accentuate the cold, de- 
tached, scientific experimentalist. The 
psychologist, in his role as human- 
mechanical emotional barometer, ap- 
proaches children much the same as 
the pathologist slices up a piece of 
dead tissue. His testing is done in 
the same routine, perfunctory man- 
ner as the nurse taking her morning 
blood sample. A second major func- 
tion is therapy or counseling, and 
here we look for relationship, 
warmth, contact, depth of human in- 
teraction. We all agree that therapy 
is not an intellectual exercise and that 
passionate involvement, empathy, 
and interpersonal sensitivity are often 
the key to affective change. What I 
find so strange is our reluctance to 
recognize the need for these very 
same human qualities in mental test- 
ing. If pediatricians appreciate the 
importance of warmth, comfort, and 
inner relaxation for a meaningful 


physical examination, how much more 
so is this for a psychologist attempt- 
ing to get inside the brain! 

Feuerstein insists that sitting back 
in glorious isolation and playing the 
Sphinx is particularly crippling for 
the culturally different. He points 
out that this role of neutral observer 
and dispassionate judge who categor- 
izes and sentences tends to heighten 
the barrier between middle-class 
strangers and the disadvantaged. Most 
of us cannot comprehend the depth 
of suspiciousness on the part of de- 
prived youngsters, the helplessness 
and fury that they feel when faced 
with another authority figure who is 
out to demonstrate how stupid and 
incapable they are. The psychomet- 
rician's clinical distance and nonin- 
volvement, which are seen as profes- 
sionally praiseworthy and desirable, 
accentuate the relationship of super- 
ior to inferior, of adult to child, of 
judge to judged. Although it is ele- 
mentary that we testers cannot get 
to the first step of intellectual assess- 
ment if a major segment of poten- 
tial is being dissipated in fear, hostil- 
ity, doubt, and a host of conflicting 
emotions, Feuerstein is the first psy- 
chologist I observed who was willing 
to spend hours and even days to es- 
tablish a relationship of friend and 
helper before the start of testing. 


Feuerstein’s Testing Approach 


As an example of how Feuerstein op- 
erates, let me share a glimpse of 
Simha, a fourteen-year-old predelin- 
quent, who had been classified as 
mentally retarded. When I first saw 
him, he walked about in a frenzied 
and hyperkinetic manner, displaying 
pervasive hostility and impulsivity. 
His disintegrative behavior seemed 
understandable in the light of his 
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parents’ divorce, his fathers mental 
breakdown and subsequent suicide, 
and the family’s slide into poverty. 
Feuerstein spoke softly and warmly 
and attempted to stroke Simha, but 
he jumped back in the automatic re- 
flex of one accustomed to beatings. 
Feuerstein made a heroic attempt to 
break the ice and establish rapport, 
but he realized that testing is useless, 
and he therefore postponed the ses- 
sion for the next day. By the end of 
the second testing attempt Simha was 
comfortable enough to accept play- 
ful jabs and to return handclasps and 
physical closeness. Feuerstein intro- 
duced formal testing with, “Do you 
know why you're here? Your school 
work is poor and people think that a 
boy has no brains if he's slow in 
school But I saw yesterday that 
you're a smart kid, and I want you 
to prove this to me and to yourself." 

If one accepts the determination of 
modifiability, whether the youngster 
possesses the basic potential to learn, 
as the essence of psychometrics, then 
Feuerstein's approach, which stresses 
contact, care, concern, involvement, 
and willingness to help, makes sense. 
Concern may not affect the nature 
of the nurse's blood or urine sample, 
but all that we know about anticipa- 
tion and emotional osmosis suggests 
that a positive attachment is likely to 
affect the psychometrician's sample. 
Feuerstein conveys to this hyperki- 
netic misfit that he is his son; that he 
is hurt to the guts when he contem- 
plates his future in the social garbage 
can; that he is pained by his failure 
and wants to pull him out of the 
quagmire. Feuerstein believes that if 
this feeling is transmitted to a young- 
ster, even as late as adolescence, de- 
spair is defeated and the light of hope 
peeks through. 
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I spent most of the summer par- 
ticipating in a research project to as- 
sess the effectiveness of Feuerstein's 
approach to testing and some unfa- 
miliar cognitive tests, which are less 
sensitive to environmental handicaps, 
for the socioeducationally retarded. 
The target population and particular 
school are no doubt painfully famil- 
iar to New York City educators. 
It is called a Special School, the 
dumping ground for academic fail- 
ures, nonreaders, borderline deficient 
youngsters, and an assorted grab bag 
of social and emotional outcasts. For 
these youngsters, aged twelve-fifteen, 
this school is the last stop on the edu- 
cational road to nowhere. Most of 
the youngsters have repeated one or 
more grades, have achievement scores 
markedly below age expectation, and 
have Binet or Wechsler IQs ranging 
from 50-70. Although these adoles- 
cents exhibit chronic cognitive in- 
competence, Feuerstein was ready to 
hypothesize and document that most 
of those relegated to the Special 
School are capable of high-level ab- 
straction, conceptualization, and sym- 
bol transformation—a level of mental 
output commonly assumed to be out- 
side the reach of the retarded. As a 
matter of fact, I observed clearly 
and irrefutably that more than half 
of these “retarded” youngsters 
achieved a level of average intelli- 
gence on the five measures used and 
that many revealed superior-level 
performance. 


A Controversial Approach 

We now come to the controversial 
element in Feuerstein’s approach and 
the crucial issue in testing the disad- 
vantaged. I failed to mention that all 
the experimental subjects that I 
tested and observed had received 


prior pretraining exercises and ex- 
periential intervention. These young- 
sters were given practice in systema- 
tic exploration, focusing, perceptual 
sharpening, discrimination, and re- 
structuring. The argument is that the 
experimental subjects were receiving 
the advantage of familiarity with the 
test materials, skills, and approach 
that was not shared by the nonex- 
perimental youngsters. This is an in- 
teresting twist in the game called 
academic productivity, for the ad- 
vantages that Feuerstein provides 
these disadvantaged youngsters are 
precisely those that made them dis- 
advantaged in the first place. I'm 
talking about such elementary mat- 
ters as framing, centering, structur- 
ing a problem, the need for preci- 
sion, the rules of logic and evidence, 
the cognitive operations and strate- 
gies that are commonly programmed 
by the normally enriched environ- 
ment. This was an attempt to re- 
plenish, through experience and com- 
pensatory training, the critical en- 
counters needed to equalize errors of 
omission resulting from adverse en- 
vironmental circumstances. The near- 
sighted experimental youngsters were 
merely equipped with a pair of 
glasses to enable them to see. Feuer- 
stein was demonstrating that deprived 
youngsters can move freely once 
the experiential shackles are removed. 
In short, I have witnessed that a 
large percentage of Israeli educa- 
tional rejects exhibit facility with 
high-level abstract thinking and sym- 
bol transformation. If this is true for 
the Israeli retarded, I have reason to 
believe that the same is true for our 
home-grown educational untouch- 
ables. It is apparent that the problem 
in both countries is not underendow- 
ment but understimulation, underex- 
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posure, and underexperience. One 
crucial difference that I felt, typified 
by Feuerstein and his dynamic-activist 
intervention approach to testing, was 
a pervasive will and determination to 
resolve the problem of the disadvan- 
taged. This is true for the psycholo- 
gist who is not satisfied to objective- 
ly chart the patient's manifest ills but 
would rather seek the sparks of life 
that can be ignited. This is true for 
the teacher who is not satisfied to sit 
back and sympathetically accept the 
child's handicaps but would rather 
exploit the available strengths. This 
is true for the overall Israeli educa- 
tional establishment that refuses to 
discard &uman material and insists on 
intensive salvage operations. 


National Purpose 


I felt that this sense of brotherhood, 
the simple desire to help another 
human being, pervades the country. 
Much of this feeling of trust and kin- 
ship is no doubt related to the ex- 
ternal dangers. Cultural barricades 
are more easily breached when Ori- 
ental youngsters share the same bunk- 
ers, tanks, and hardships, Since Israel’s 
very survival depends on learning 
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the skills of modern war, the country 
cannot afford the luxury of mental 
incompetence on the part of thou- 
sands of youngsters. One notes an at- 
mosphere of urgency and commit- 
ment to cognitive intervention proj- 
ects, that successful compensatory 
programs are related to national pur- 
pose, priority, and pride. We must 
ask ourselves whether we whites feel 
this same sense of fraternity towards 
our black and Puerto Rican brothers. 
Do we really care whether they 
learn or don't learn, whether they 
succeed or fail? What strikes me as I 
write these words is that I speak of 
"we" and "they." In Israel, though, 
I perceived a sense of oneness, that 
all cultural shades are part of a phys- 
ical and spiritual unity that danger 
and tradition have coalesced into one 
people. Do we in the U.S, have this 
feeling for our disadvantaged? This 
may be the critical question to ask 
and investigate, not the type of so- 
phisticated educational hardware or 
curricular software for an optimal 
remediation milieu. I feel that the in- 
struments, personnel, and funds for 
this massive social engineering proj- 


ect are available. There is the way. 
Is there the will? 


~~ 
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Pattern Maintenance. and 


Change in Education 


Ralph W. Larkin 


University of California, Los Angeles 


Americans have a tradition of naive 
faith in education as an instrument of 
social progress. The Puritans of Mas- 
sachusetts felt that it would stem the 
influence of “old deluder Satan.” 
Washington and Jefferson were in- 
tensely involved in education. Immi- 
grants to this country looked to the 
schools to fulfill the mobility aspira- 
tions of their children, and George 
S. Counts dared the schools to create 
a new social order.! 

More recently, public schools have 
been under pressure to give minori- 


1 George S. Counts. Dare the School 
Build a New Social Order? New 
York: Day, 1932. 


In an effort to clarify the relationship 
between the public schools and society, 
Professor Ralph Larkin, Center for the 
Study of Evaluation, UCLA Graduate 
School of Education, uses a structural- 
functional approach. The bureaucratic 
nature of the educational institution, to- 
gether with the functions assigned to it 
by society, make the system more a pas- 
sive agent for change, 4 situation that he 
sees will not change until the schools 
are given different responsibilities and 
granted greater autonomy. The research 
for this article was supported by a grant 
from the U.S. Office of Education. 
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ties a better chance in our society. 
The solution to the problem is more 
and better education. Education, in 
the public eye, is the panacea for all 
social ills. However, the relationship 
between elementary and secondary 
schools and social change is not a 
simple one. The school is an agent of 
social change, yet reformers cannot 
use it in a meliorative way. Educa- 
tion has brought about vast changes 
in our society, yet at the same time, 
it has been a reinforcer of the status 
quo. This paradoxical situation exists 
because the school is related to social 
change in a passive rather than active 
way. 

By viewing public education below 
the college level in terms of internal 
structure and societal functions, its 
relation to social change can be re- 
vealed, This is basically a structural- 
functional approach to the problem 
of social change. Briefly, structural- 
functional theory, as exemplified by 
Merton, Homans, and Parsons? as- 


2 Robert K. Merton. Social Theory 
and Social Structure. New York: 
The Free Press, 1957; George C. 
Homans, Tbe Human Group. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & World, 
1950; Talcott Parsons. The Social 
System. New York: The Free Press, 
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sumes that to survive all societies have 
basic functions that must be fulfilled. 
"Therefore, every society must organ- 
ize itself to fulfill these survival func- 
tions. The larger and more complex 
the society, the greater the number 
of organizations and the more speci- 
fic the division of labor. If an organi- 
zation does not adequately fulfill its 
societal function, it becomes dysfunc- 
tional and increases the probability 
that the society will not survive in its 
environment. 


Tbe Pattern Maintenance Function 


According to Parsons' theory of so- 
ciety, four levels of organization are 
hypothesized. First is the societal 
level, the most pervasive and power- 
ful of all The societal level is an 
amalgam of interacting human groups 
which are the primary bearers of a 
distinctive institutionalized culture 
which cannot be said to be a subsys- 


1951. These are the sociological clas- 
sics of structural-functional theory. 
However, since Homans wrote The 
Human Group, he has moved away 
from structural functionalism to a 
more social-psychological point of 
view as indicated by the content of 
his book, Social Behavior: Its Ele- 
mentary Forms. New York: Har- 
court, Brace & World, 1961. 

3 For a discussion of structural-func- 
tional theory, the following refer- 
ences are suggested: Don Martin- 
dale. Tbe Nature and Types of So- 
ciological Tbeory, Chapter 18. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Houghton Mifflin, 
1960; and Nicholas Timasheff. So- 
ciological Theory: Its Nature and 
Growth, Chapter 16. New York: 
Random House, 1957, 

4 Talcott Parsons, “An Outline of the 
Social System,” in Parsons, et, al, 
Theories of Society. New York: 
The Free Press, 1961. 
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tem of a higher order collectivity. 
Second is the institutional level. The 
institutional level contains the seg- 
mented organizations of society 
which carry out the basic societal 
functions. The third and fourth levels 
are subsumed within formal organi- 
zations. Thus organizations are orga- 
nized into two basic levels, the man- 
agerial and the technical. The mana- 
gerial level contains administrative 
and supervisory processes, while the 
technical level is concerned with pro- 
duction and services. 

Looking at the public education 
institution, the two higher levels of 
organization are the most important 
for analysis, Functions within each 
level are concerned with the main- 
tenance of stability and integration 
with other levels. Fach level in the 
hierarchy is dependent on the next 
higher level for its functions. In ap- 
plying this paradigm to education, 
we find a logical rationale for de- 
termining the relationship between 
the institution and society. The so- 
cietal level is directly above the in- 
stitutional level; thus it determines, 
to a great extent, what is important 
for the institution. This can be seen 
in the relations between the board of 
education and the professional staff 
of the schools. The board is the 
policy-making body, a fact that 
places the important decision-making 
power at the societal level. Activities 
Which occur at the institutional level 
and below are highly dependent on 
decisions made at the societal level. 

Implied in structural-functional 
theory is the concept of equilibrium. 
Maintenance of equilibrium occurs 
on two axes: the vertical, which in- 
volves interlevel equilibrium, and the 
horizontal, involving intralevel equi- 
librium. Vertical equilibrium is main- 
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tained by translation of societal needs 
and goals into institutional goals. In 
turn, the institutions must be orga- 
nized to efficiently and effectively 
implement these goals and satisfy so- 
cietal needs, Horizontal equilibrium 
implies a balance at each level of or- 
ganization. That is, to insure its sur- 
vival in the environment, the pro- 
cesses at each level must be such that 
the basic functions of that level will 
be carried out properly. In a techno- 
logical society such as ours, equilib- 
rium is maintained by the educa- 
tional institution. The schools are re- 
sponsible for training children to 
be motivationally and technically 
equipped to perform adult roles. 

The socialization process, then, is 
two dimensional. The instrumental 
aspect is the provision of technical 
competence. Upon completion of his 
education, the student is expected to 
have a repertoire of salable skills. The 
expressive part is a normative orien- 
tation in harmony with the values of 
the society. The value transmission 
function of the school is, in Parsons’ 
terms, the function of “pattern main- 
tenance.”5 According to Parsons, 
provision for pattern maintenance is 
a functional prerequisite of all 
societies: 


. . . the social system . . . depends 
on the requisite minimum of ‘sup- 
port’ from each of the other sys- 
tems. It must, that is, have a suffi- 
cient proportion of its component 
actors adequately motivated to act 
in accordance with the require- 
ments of its role system, positively 


5 Talcott Parsons, “The School Class 
as a Social System,” Harvard Edu- 
cational Review, No. 29, Fall, 1959, 
p.297. 
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in abstention from too much dis- 
ruptive, i.e., deviant, behavior,’ 


The expressive aspect of the edu- 
cational process is socialization of 
youth to a social order by instilling 
values necessary for the continuation 
of the social system. The school is 
expected to continue the socialization 
begun by the family. 

Without continuity from genera- 
tion to generation provided by the 
socializing agencies, society would 
cease to exist. It is for this reason 
that societies have pattern-mainten- 
ance institutions. The schools are or- 
ganized and controlled by society so 
that the pattern-maintenance function 
is fulfilled. In the words of Durk- 
heim: “Of what use is it to imagine a 
kind of education that would be fatal 
for the society that put it into prac- 
tice?" 

As society provides for its own 
survival, each institution endeavors to 
continue its existence. The schools 
must socialize the students to the in- 
stitution as well as to the society at 
large. If students were not socialized 
to the institution, schools could not 
carry out their societal function. In 
order to maintain equilibrium at the 
institutional level, rational means of 
organization are developed. This is 
the process of  bureaucratization, 
which is explored in the next section. 


Bureaucracy and Education 

In order to survive in the society in 
which it operates, the educational in- 
stitution must meet the minimal ex- 
pectations of society. As in all orga- 
nizations, a rational structure is es- 


6 Parsons, op. cit, p. 27. 

7 Émile Durkheim. Education and 
Sociology. New York: The Free 
Press, 1956. 
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tablished to meet these minimal re- 
quirements. This structure is the 
bureaucratic framework. 

Max Webers listed five basic char- 
acteristics of bureaucracy. First, the 
bureaucracy has fixed jurisdictional 
areas governed by administrative 
regulations. The activities are distrib- 
uted in set ways, usually as official 
duties. Each job has a description 
which contains the duties that are 
vested in the position. There are also 
modes of operation and channels of 
communication that allow the posi- 
tion holder to perform his duties. 
Within the regulations, authority is 
allocated in a stable way by assign- 
ing it to the various positions in the 
hierarchy. Weber termed this arrange- 
ment "bureaucratic authority." Thus 
an officeholder has authority over a 
number of operations and persons by 
virtue of his position. 

Second, a bureaucracy contains a 
hierarchy of graded authority. Weber 
viewed the organization as a pyramid. 
Most authority is vested in the apex 
of the pyramid (which contains top 
management), while the least amount 
is contained at the base (which, in 
education, would be the students). 
"Those people in the higher positions 
of the hierarchy have authority over 
and responsibility for those people 
in the lower strata of the or- 
ganization. 

The third characteristic is the ac- 
tual "bureau." Management is based 
on writen documents (the files). 
Education has a proliferation of bu- 
reaus. There are board minutes, var- 
ious committee reports, personnel 


8 Max Weber, translated and edited by 
H. H. Gerth and C. Wright Mills, 
From Max Weber: Essays in So- 
ciology. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1958. 
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files, and the voluminous cumulative 
records kept for each child. 

Fourth, bureaucratic management 
is trained for its duties. There are 
job descriptions, and hiring is done 
on the basis of qualifications. The 
professional bureaucrat usually has 
training to qualify for the position. 
For example, a school principal is 
usually required to have had experi- 
ence in the classroom at the grade 
level of the school in which he is to 
be employed. Also he needs addition- 
al training designed especially for the 
position. 

The fifth characteristic of bureau- 
cracy is that management and the 
office are run in accordance with an 
exhaustive set of regulations. The 
California school district is a classic 
example of a bureaucracy run by ad- 
ministrative regulations. At the high- 
est level are the United States Con- 
stitution and the Supreme Court de- 
cisions; in descending order are the 
California state constitution, the Ed- 
ucation Code, policies of the county 
boards of education, and local school 
district policies. 

Merton states that a bureaucracy 
depends upon the highly reliable be- 
havior of the employees.” Therefore, 
the organization must socialize its 
employees by infusing them with 
proper attitudes and sentiments to 
insure predictable behavior. There is 
pressure toward conformity and con- 
trol by the organization. This type 
of conditioning can easily lead to 
rigidity and a demand for strict de- 
votion to regulations. Thus the price 
of a highly structured, stable orga- 


9 The remarks in this paragraph, un- 
less otherwise noted, are based on 
the concepts presented by Merton, 
op. cit., pp. 197-202. 
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nization is standardization, lack of 
spontaneity, and impersonality. Yet 
if the organization is to protect itself 
from disequilibrium caused by exog- 
enous factors, new ideas and inno- 
vative behavior are necessary for its 
vitality. 

The organization tries to maintain 
its balance in relation to itself and to 
other levels of organization. Innova- 
tion is threatening because it may 
temporarily upset equilibrium. This 
is why bureaucracies tend to be high- 
ly conservative. Organizations work 
on a variation of the hedonic princi- 
ple. When equilibrium is stable, very 
little change will occur. However, if 
the balance is upset, the organization 
will make changes in an attempt to 
return to equilibrium. 

The office holder in the bureau- 
cracy, according to Weber, has his 
existence determined by the mechan- 
isms of organization. Since he is ap- 
pointed to the position by a superior, 
and he is secure as long as his be- 
havior is within the set bounds, he is 
dependent on the organization for his 
well-being. Therefore, he cannot de- 
viate too far from the norms of the 
bureaucracy without threatening his 
own survival in the organization. 
Weber states: 


The individual bureaucrat cannot 
squirm out of the apparatus in 
which he is harnessed . . . the pro- 
fessional bureaucrat is chained to 
his activity by his entire material 
and ideal existence. In the great 
majority of cases, he is only a 
single cog in an ever-moving mech- 
anism which prescribes to him an 
essentially fixed route of march. 
The official is entrusted with spe- 
cialized tasks and normally the 
mechanism cannot be put into mo- 
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tion or arrested by him, but only 
from the very top. The individual 
bureaucrat is thus forged to the 
community of all functionaries who 
are integrated into the mechanism. 
They have a common interest in 
seeing that the mechanism contin- 
ues its functions and that societally 
exercised authority carries on.! 


Weber's statement is quite severe, €s- 
pecially in the light of more recent 
research in informal organizational 
structure. However, it can be said 
that the bureaucrat has little auton- 
omy. He is dependent on the organ- 
ization for the satisfaction of his 
needs. 

Though teachers tend to think of 
themselves as professionals, they fall 
into Weber’s classification of bureau- 
crats. They are obligated to the or- 
ganization for their well-being, their 
jobs are appointive by superiors, and 
they are specifically trained for the 
positions they hold, The main differ- 
ence between the bureaucrat and pro- 
fessional is the control structure. 
Professional control stems from two 
sources, the socialization process pre- 
vious to professional status created 
by a long period of training, and the 
professional reference group which 
surveys the work of the professional 
and has the power to exercise sanc- 
tions. 


10 Weber, op. cit., pp. 228-229. 

11 F. J. Roetblisberger and W. J. Dick- 
son, with the collaboration of H. A. 
Wright. Management and tbe Work- 
er. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1946; and Alvin W. 
Gouldner. Patterns of Industrial 
Bureaucracy. New York: The Free 
Press, 1954, are classics in the area of 
informal structures and their influence 
on the formal organization. 
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‘Because professional educational 
organizations seldom invoke sanctions 
against their members and because of 
the weak professional socialization of 
teachers, the organization provides a 
stronger reference group for teach- 
ers than for people who belong to 
professions in which colleagues have 
strong professional commitments and 
sanction their own members. There- 
fore, the organization is the most im- 
portant reference group for teachers. 
Because of the organizational struc- 
ture of the educational system, teach- 
ers are characterized as bureau- 
cratic office holders rather than 
professionals. 

Change is viewed as threatening by 
most office holders. This holds true 
in the educational structure. Jensen12 
states that each person in the educa- 
tional organization tries to maintain 
a personal equilibrium between his 
gratified and ungratified needs. That 
is, once a person takes a position, he 
makes it as comfortable as possible. 
Each office holder hollows out his 
own niche, minimizing the annoy- 
ances and maximizing the pleasures 
of his position. 

Change in the school requires a 
change in the role structure, A change 
in the role structure implies a re- 
alignment of authority relations and 
a possible breakup of cliques. These 
factors, in addition to a new pattern 
of prestige and privilege relation- 
ships, threaten the status quo. If the 
equilibrium is threatened, there is li- 
able to be resistance to change on the 
part of the school personnel. 


12 Gale E. Jensen, “The School as a 
Social System," Educational Re- 
searcb Bulletin, No. 33, February, 
1954, pp. 38-46. 
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Tbe Relation of Education 
to Society 


We have seen that the internal struc-. 
ture of education brings forth stresses 
toward conformity. There are, per- 
haps, even greater stresses toward 
conservatism emanating from sources 
outside of the institution. 

Durkheim in Education and Soci- 
ology%8 develops the concept of the 
interrelationship between education 
and society. Durkheim contends that 
the society establishes education to 
insure the survival of its culture 
through time. Education functions to 
reduce the conflict between genera- 
tions by inculcating the youth with 
the established values of the older 
generation. In Durkheim's words: 


Education is the influence exercised 
by adult generations on those that 
are not ready for social life. Its ob- 
ject is to arouse and to develop in 
the child a certain number of phy- 
sical, intellectual, and moral states 
which are demanded by him by 
both the political society as a 
whole and the special milieu for 
which he is specifically destined.14 


Durkheim is concerned with the in- 
tergenerational effect of the schools. 
Socialization is the raisom d'étre of 
education. 

There is a parallel to be drawn be- 
tween Durkheim and Parsons. When 
Parsons describes the educational in- 
stitution as a  pattern-maintenance 
primacy institution, he is reiterating 
Durkheim's premise. The school's 
primary function is socialization, and 
socialization of the young is nec- 
essary for the survival of society. Re- 
gardless of the variation of cultures 


13 Durkheim, of. cit. 
14 Ibid., p.71. 
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within the larger society, there is al- 
ways a commonality of values and 
beliefs. The educational institution 
has the function of inculcating these 
beliefs in the younger generation. 
Without a collective base of values 
and beliefs, the society cannot 
survive, 

Education is subservient to the 
larger society. Society needs to pre- 
serve itself. It attempts to do so by 
establishing an educational system to 
provide continuity from generation 
to generation by inculcating those 
values and beliefs that are basic in 
the society. This commonality of 
thought among the society’s subcul- 
tures provides a base of homogeneity 
that enables the society to exist with- 
out danger of internal upheaval. 

American education is no excep- 
tion to this principle. Through lay 
control of schools, the community 
can keep a close watch over the ac- 
tivities in the schools. Even though 
local control is a sacred cow 
of American education, the schools 
are expected to produce “good 
Americans.” The term “good Ameri- 
can” has local and regional variations, 
yet the values cluster around such 
ambiguous concepts as “freedom lov- 
ing,” “responsible,” “patriotic,” and 
so forth. 

However, educational institutions 
do bring about change. Certainly, 
education has made great changes in 
American society. Clark states: 


Education is not purely dependent, 
always following the lead of other 
dominant institutions, for schools 
and colleges change society in a 
number of ways. These ways, at 
least in democratic societies, are 
not a result of the efforts of plan- 
ners and reformers; deliberate at- 
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tempts to use schools for social 
transformation have made little 
headway. Rather, education is be- 
coming an active center of cultural 
and social changes as it grows in 
size and complexity and takes on 
new tasks. Its relation to other in- 
stitutions as well as its own charac- 
ter changes as the technological so- 
ciety assigns it an increasingly im- 
portant place. Much of its new sig- 
nificance stems from a vast broad- 
ening of its cultural role.!5 


Clark indicates changes within the 
cultural context. The nature of the 
educational institution changes when 
society assigns it a different role. The 
change that education produces on 
the society is well within the status 
quo, however, since society is not 
willing to accept rapid changes in 
values and the bureaucratic organi- 
zation of education is highly resistant 
to change. Brookover sums up 
Clark’s point of view by observing 
that education functions "in" rather 
than “on” society.1¢ 

The school is consistent with other 
institutions within the society. There 
are links between institutions. They 
function with an awareness of each 
other. An interesting sidelight is 
brought out by Clark in his discus- 
sion of the dependence of the school 
to society: 


This dependent position, paradox- 
ically, may cause the schools at 
times to change much more rapid- 
ly than if they were in a quasi- 
independent structure, such as a 


15 Clark, op. cit., pp. 26-27. ; 
16 W. B. Brookover, “The Implica- 
tions of Social Analysis for a Soci 

Theory of Education,” Educational 


Theory, August, 1951, pp- 97-105. 
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federal department; shifts in pub- 
lic sentiment can cause a dependent 
School quickly to change its mind 
but may not be readily reflected 
in an entrenched, independent sys- 
tem. But whatever the extent of 
the change, it is largely commun- 
ity-directed, produced by the push 
and pull of local contending 
groups, with educational personnel 
having relatively little control over 
the direction and extent of the 
change. Little control produces 
an accommodating institution.!7 


Because of local lay control, the 
schools do not have autonomy. They 
must accommodate societal pressures. 

It is a well-established fact that 
American schools lack autonomy. 
Citizens have kept them close to the 
pulse of local society. Elective (or 
in some cases, appointive) school 
boards establish policy for the school 
district. Local control of schools is 
an American folkway. Since schools 
are primarily pattern-maintenance in- 
stitutions, they are made heavily de- 
pendent on the larger (societal) or- 
ganization. Society is dependent on 
the schools for providing intergen- 
erational continuity; because it is de- 
pendent on continuity for its survi- 
val, society controls the schools, 
Therefore, the school is put in the 
Position of being responsive to the 
needs of society. 

Change occurs through the inter- 
action of society and the school. By 
and large, the following steps are fol- 
lowed in educational change: (1) a 
need arises in society; (2) the school 
is assigned the task of mecting the 
need; (3) change in the educational 
Structure occurs to accommodate the 
new function; (4) the new role is 


17 Clark, op. cit., p. 41. 
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assumed; (5) latent and manifest 
changes occur in society as a result 
of the new function of the school. 
The latent and manifest change in so- 
ciety may incur new needs in the 
Society which make the process 
Spiral upward in ever increasing cy- 
bernetical loops. However, through- 
out this process the school is not an 
active agent of change—it is passive, 
and creates change in response to the 
needs of society. 

A good example of this process is 
the National Defense Education Act 
(NDEA). In 1957, Russia orbited 
Sputnik L 'The American citizens 
turned to the schools. Embarrassed 
and ashamed that the United States 
did not orbit the first satellite, they 
applied pressure upon the schools to 
produce more mathematicians and 
Scientists. In 1958, the NDEA was 
passed which allocated money to 
schools and colleges for the improve- 
ment and upgrading of mathematics 
and the sciences. These funds were 
used to build new science programs, 
establish science centers in schools, 
provide scholarships to students of 
mathematics and science, and pro- 
vide research in the areas of science 
and mathematics education, How- 
ever, the most noticeable change to 
come from NDEA was the “new 
mathematics” programs. Today, 
school districts that do not have new 
mathematics texts, in-service courses 
for new mathematics, etc., are looked 
upon as being behind the times, 

The NDEA created new needs in 
our society. People began to realize 
that society would suffer if we over- 
emphasized technology. Our society 
needed social scientists, humanists 
and educators as well as mathema- 
ticians and physical scientists. So the 
act was expanded to include these 
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areas. The spiralling process had be- 
gun. 
Summary and Conclusions 


Because of the highly dependent na- 
ture of the public education institu- 
tion upon the, larger society, any 
pressure for change from within the 
organization must gain the acceptance 
from society, whether or not the 
change is based on funded knowl- 
edge. Because of the internal struc- 
ture of the educational institution, 
any pressure for change will be met 
with resistance from those office 
holders who have vested interests. 

Educators cannot institute change 
without the consent of the voters. 
Control of the schools is in their 
hands rather than in the profession- 
als. No matter how much funded 
knowledge and research indicate the 
necessity for change, programs must 
be acceptable to the public. Because 
the success of an educational pro- 
gram depends on wide public accep- 
tance, it is difficult for innovation to 
occur in education. 

Since bureaucratic organizations 
tend to draw people who are looking 
for security, there is likely to be a 
preponderance of such types in the 
organization. A study by Sims!* 
tends to indicate professional edu- 
cators are highly conservative in 
their political outlooks. This conser- 
vatism tends to be reflected in teach- 
ers’ attitudes toward their roles in 


18 Verner M. Sims, “The Social Class 
Affiliations of a Group of Public 
School Teachers,” School Review, 
No. 59, September, 1961, pp. 331- 
339. 
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education. A survey taken in 1960- 
61 by the National Education Asso- 
ciation research division indicates a 
generally conservative outlook.!® For 
instance, 34 percent of the teachers 
surveyed felt that married boys 
should be excluded from school. For- 
ty-one percent indicated they desired 
the exclusion of married girls. Sev- 
enty-two percent of all elementary 
teachers and 48 percent of secondary 
school teachers approved of corporal 
punishment as a disciplinary measure 
in school. Only about half the teach- 
ers surveyed felt that it was proper 
for teachers to be politically active 
in state and national campaigns. 
Teacher attitudes toward innovation 
have not been studied in any direct 
way. There is a great need for re- 
search in this area. 

In our society, the school is not 
and cannot be an innovator because 
of its dependency relationship to the 
larger society. This state of affairs will 
continue until the schools take on a 
new major function that is not di- 
rectly related to socialization, or un- 
til the public is willing to grant 
the schools greater autonomy and 
more self-direction. In the present 
situation, educational change must be 
preceded by a change in the norma- 
tive structure of society. The evi- 
dence indicates that unless something 
extraordinary occurs, education will 
not become an active agent of social 
change in the foreseeable future. 


19 National Education ^ Association, 
“What Do Teachers Think?” NEA 
Research Bulletin, No. 40, 1962, pp. 
120-125. 


THE STORY OF A 
SCHOOL REVOLUTION | 
THAT FAILED 


Late in 1965, a coalition of 
activists gained control of the 
Philadelphia board of educa- 
tion. They hired a dynamic 
young educator named Mark 
Shedd as superintendent of 
Schools and launched a vig- 
orous movement to reform the 
city's antiquated school 
bureaucracy. Under the new 
administration everything was 
to be revitalized. Teachers as 
well as students were to be 
"turned on." 

Henry Resnik, a young 
teacher-journalist, taught in 
Philadelphia's schools during 
this period, walked its ghetto 
Streets, encountered its com- 
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munity leaders. His book — 
alive with anecdotes, inter- 
views, and personal portraits 
— is a vivid first-hand report 
on the rise and fall of the 
Philadelphia school reform 
movement. A study in the 
futility of trying to change an 
entrenched system from 
within, itis also a tragic com- 
mentary on the plight of urban 
schools all over America 
today. 


Turning 
On the 
System 
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PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
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The Educators Speak— VII 


Humanism: Its Claim on 


Contemporary Man 


Earl S. Johnson 
University of Chicago 


I choose to speak about the claim 
which humanism makes on contem- 
porary man by accepting its philoso- 
phy of education as an expression of 
man’s passion for the unity of knowl- 
edge and the unity of self. A human- 
istic education is deliberately mod- 
eled after the ideal of a liberal edu- 
cation conceived as one which treats 
of whole man. Its structure owes to 
such imperatives as coherence, syn- 
thesis, integration, in short, to a de- 
sign which seeks to mend the present 
fragmented and disjunctive state of 
knowledge. 

A liberal education after the pat- 
tern of a comprehensive humanism 
is, as Plato taught, impossible with- 
out an idea of humanity. Thus it 
holds an image not only of the whole 
man, but of all men and of the entire 
human adventure. The dynamics of 
such an education are suggested in 
these lines by William B. Yeats, “to 
animate the trivial days and ram 


The present educational crisis, which is 
breaking down the structure that has 
come to represent American pragmatic 
thought, is the opportunity to reestab- 
lish that philosophy that calls for “life 
education” Dr. Jobnson is visiting pro- 
fessor of education, University of Wis- 
consin at Milwaukee, and emeritus pro- 
fessor of the social sciences, University 
of Chicago. 
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them with the sun.” This can be done 
in the spirit of Wordsworth’s concept 
of an education which is “man E 
ing to man." In this view an educa- 
tion which does not take its character 
from the spirit of humanism is a par- 
tial and meager one which, by that 
token, can produce only partial and 
meager men. 

A humanistic education demands 
a connected view of things. Students 
rarely get such a view. In its place, 
especially in our universities, they get 
something very much like what Al- 
fred North Whitehead found to be 
representative of British secondary 
education in the 1920's. His appraisal 
of it runs as follows: “The best that 
can be said of it is that it is a rapid 
table of contents which a deity might 
run over in his mind while he was 
thinking of creating a world, and 
had not yet decided how to put it 
together.” It would appear that the 
scholarly leadership of our institu- 
tions of higher education has not 
caught the vision of a liberal educa- 
tion which takes its character from 
those common virtues which all men 
should possess if we care to make a 
civilization worthy of our best and 
worthy to be bequeathed to the gen- 
erations which will follow. They 
will, in turn, make their own revi- 
sions of it. This they surely will and 
ought to do if Lowell was right when 
he said that “time makes ancient 
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good uncouth." Just as no genuine 
Statesmen have presumed to make a 
constitution for all time, so no gen- 
uine educators should think they can 
draft a single design for learning for 
all time. 


Dangers of Specialization 

I wish now to speak directly to the 
present fragmented and disjunctive 
state of knowledge. The most per- 
ceptive of modern scholars with a 
concern for the possibilities of a lib- 
eral education have warned us of the 
dangers of specialization. In his book 
Tbe Great Society, Graham Wallas, 
the eminent British social phi- 
losopher, told us more than fifty 
years ago that “a society whose in- 
tellectual direction consists only (or 
chiefly) of ^ unrelated special- 
isms, must drift" and that *we dare 
drift no longer." Karl Mannheim, the 
eminent German émigré who so richly 
endowed our minds with his wisdom, 
has taught us that excessive and un- 
related specialisms have produced a 
"lack of awareness" Which has, in 
turn, created a lack of concern for 
common problems. Whitehead spoke 
of the danger which lies in the 
"feebleness of coordination" among 
the many specialisms, both within the 
various fields of knowledge and be- 
tween them, He expressed the need, 
even for specialized professional pur- 
suits, for a kind of knowledge that 
will teach men that there is no 
“groove of abstraction,” no special- 
ism which “is adequate for a com- 
prehension of human life,” Isidor 
Rabi, one of the most eminent of our 
atomic physicists, has told us that we 
shall not achieve wisdom, which is 
by nature an interdisciplinary qual. 
ity and not the product of a collec. 
tion of specialisms, unless we find 


Ways to effect a meeting of minds 
among men of science and letters. 
David Bazelon, one of our brightest 
young economists, says that the sep- 
aration of the disciplines is "high 
nonsense" Walter Lippmann, per- 
haps now the dean of our social crit- 
ics, writes that "the effect of mod- 
ernity is to specialize and thus to 
intensify our separated activities,” as 
a result of which “our culture is 
really a collection of separate inter- 
ests, each sovereign within its own 
realm.” And as long ago as Woodrow 
Wilson's days as president of Prince- 
ton, he wrote of “the feudal system 
of learning in which there is no com- 
mon mastery, but everywhere sep- 
arate baronies of knowledge where 
a few strong men rule and many ig- 
norant men are held as vassals.” Thus 
the analyses have run and still run 
and thus too the warnings, But the 
pattern of liberal education in our 
universities gives little evidence that 
many have taken very seriously the 
analyses or the warnings. That sep- 
arate bodies of knowledge must exist 
no one, of course, would deny, but 
that they also co-exist and that their 
coexistence is quite as significant as 
their existence seems to have escaped 
the notice of a great many university 
scholars. 


Consequences of Fragmentation 

I wish now to bring some of the 
Consequences of the fragmentation of 
knowledge to account. My late emi- 
nent and honored colleague, Robert 
Redfield, in his now Classic lectures, 
"The Educational Experience," ob. 
served that "education is not the same 
as the pursuit of information or even 
of learning," for one "may acquire 
information only and become a 
bore" or "acquire learning only and 
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become a pedant.” Although Red- 
field did not relate these two even- 
tualities to the fragmentation of 
knowledge, I am willing to take the 
responsibility of affirming that they 
may well be some of its direct prod- 
ucts. I am caught between wonder 
and a mild anger when, at the con- 
clusion of a course, a student 
expresses appreciation for “all the in- 
formation I gave him.” I confess it is 
difficult to deal with ideas without 
the aid of facts, But if I have not 
taught him that a liberal, which is to 
say, a related education is born of 
"an explosive mixture of ideas” 
drawn from several sources, then I, 
rather than the student, have per- 
formed miserably. Under the curse of 
the fragmentation of knowledge, it is 
easy but horrible for teachers to offer 
skills in place of wisdom when we 
ought to offer both, or to display our 
expertise in a given specialism and for- 
get our duty to relate it to other spe- 
cialisms and thus give some insight into 
a philosophy of knowledge. In light 
of the reduction of all the major dis- 
ciplines to quite meaningless atomic 
components, it is not difficult to 
understand the shift of emphasis in a 
great deal of education, and I fear 
especially in the university, from 
thought to information, and from 
ideas to facts, Stephen Spender, poet 
and profound critic of our time, gave 
one of the most damaging indict- 
ments of the fragmentation of 
knowledge when he observed lately 
that "public morality seems to have 
become separate from personal 
values." 


Syntbesis of Knowledge 

and Social Realities 

I now raise the question which is im- 
plicit in my argument: How can we 
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expect people to grow up whole in 
a world which is presented to them 
already split into separate and dis- 
parate disciplines and when the chief 
instrument we give them in educa- 
tion, particularly in the university, 
is one for carving reality into bits 
and pieces? Believe me, I make no 
case against analysis, but 1 do make 
a plea for synthesis. This we have 
forgotten to teach. Education is 
now a dangerous closure against a 
great variety of experiences which 
need to be related. It ought to be 
an open experience which will present 
life in its complete dimensions, both 
magnificent and mean. 

The position I take here is not in- 
tended to affirm that a unity of 
knowledge can alone change the na- 
ture of the social realities. That task 
lies perhaps chiefly with the need for 
a comprehensive revision of our cul- 
ture’s basic social, economic, and po- 
litical institutions. But if the frag- 
mented state of knowledge across its 
full continuum can be repaired, con- 
temporary man will at least be able 
to know with greater reliability and 
greater clarity the quality of the 
structure of the society of his time— 
the degree of its integrity. From such 
a stance he will be better prepared 
both intellectually and emotionally 
to mend the flaws in its structure. 

Certainly, only a will to mend its 
flaws will not suffice. It is obvious that 
a relevant will depends on a clearer 
set of perceptions than presently 
characterize contemporary man’s 
image of either himself or his 
world. If I am in error in this matter, 
one must ask how “the will to vir- 
tue” can come to be, and be put to 
work, lest it be nourished by more 
reliable perceptions. If better virtues 
of the mind and spirit are not guat- 
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anteed by more reliable knowledge, 
I believe they are at least made more 
probable by it. If this much is not 
true, we had better dispense with 
knowledge. 

Although we were admonished 
many years ago by Matthew Arnold 
to see life steadily and whole, our in- 
terests tend to dictate that we shall 
see it somewhat  departmentally. 
Such a quality of perceptions is due 
not to any rigid division of the uni- 
verse, but to our ways of viewing it. 
I think, however, it is quite impos- 
sible for ordinary mortals to see it 
as an undivided unity. That being 
the case we ought to develop a sens- 
ible and useful division of it. So con- 
ceived, its unity could come to be 
known in terms of the interdepen- 
dence of a sensible and useful de- 
partmentalization of it. 


Interdependence and 
Departmentalization 


Such a departmentalization is com- 
mon knowledge among many lay- 
men and scholars. It identifies three 
great fields of interest: the humani- 
ties, the social studies, and the na- 
tural science studies. It is my evangel 
that their interdependent relations 
have an importance equal to that of 
their separateness. Otherwise, how 
could they allow a unified view of 
man’s experience with his world? I 
speak, of course, of the fact of pat- 
terns in nature and in man. Without 
them we should all be in the state of 
mind of William James’ baby which 
was that of a “booming, buzzing con- 
fusion.” 

The liberal education of my image 
begins with the identification of pat- 
terns which are the three traditional 
fields of knowledge I have identified. 
It is important to note that it does 
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not begin with a list of subjects, none 
of which can be truly representative 
of their respective fields. That an ex- 
perience in liberal education will in- 
clude subjects is not denied. What is 
denied is that it ought to begin with 
them; it ought to begin with a knowl- 
edge of fields and their interrela- 
tions. After that it is time to think 
about subject representatives of these 
fields. Thus wholes will be studied 
before their parts; fields before spe- 
cialized subjects. Most programs in 
university education reverse this pro- 
cess with the result that the mere 
addition of subjects seems seldom to 
bring about much awareness of, or 
a working acquaintance with, the 
fields which identify the great and 
useful divisions of human knowledge. 
And uniquely, for the demands of a 
humanistic conception of education, 
the field rather than the subject ap- 
proach serves more adequately an 
understanding of the grand divisions 
of human experience which, seen in 
its entirety, is the adventure of pur- 
posive living. 


Three Realms of 
Human Adventure 


My attempts to arrive at what I con- 
sider to be the most helpful division 
of knowledge and human experience 
took me through a series of expe- 
riences which amounted to a kind of 
natural history of thought in the mat- 
ter. I began by thinking of the hu- 
man adventure as being contained 
within two realms: the spiritual and 
the material. I found such a division 
both too difficult and too simple for 
my purposes. I thought next of the 
human adventure as consisting of 
people pursuing moral purposes, 
with all else apparatus, which, at its 
best, works to unite these two ele- 
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ments, and at its worst, to separate 
them. This perspective I also found 
to be too difficult and too simple. 
'The pattern on which I settled has, 
I think, the virtue of suggesting the 
constituent realms of the human ad- 
venture as I have come to under- 
stand it, It permits me to view pco- 
ple in pursuit of moral purposes 
and allows for explicit concern with 
attendant and supporting processes. 
Its elements are religion, social or- 
ganization, and science and tecbnol- 
ogy. 

I choose now to introduce a set of 
terms more abstract than those just 
given to the tripartite pattern of the 
human adventure. The new terms 
are poetics, politics, and physics. 
Their alliterative sound may help 
you remember them. 


Poetics 
In the realm of poetics I place all 
the myths by which man in all times 
and places has lived, which, in being 
myths, are literally false but poetical- 
ly true, They are the values on 
which, through all time, man has set 
his heart and mind and hand and 
whose endless pursuit has given di- 
rection and purpose to his strivings. 
I name this the poetic realm be- 
cause I believe in the primacy of 
poetry in human affairs as given in 
the language of Pope: 


Vain was the chief's, the sage's pride 
They had no poet and they died. 


I name it the poetic realm because, 
as Herbert Read has taught me, the 
only individuals who protest against 
injustices and who make their pro- 
tests vocal are, in effect, the poets 
and artists of each age. I recall also 
that those who troubled the minds 
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of men more than two thousand 
years ago in Palestine were the poets 
and the prophets. I recall, too, the 
words of Proverbs that "where 
there is no vision the people perish"; 
those who bring such a vision are 
the poets, artists, and prophets. I 
find in all these approaches ways of 
understanding Santayana’s idea of re- 
ligion as being that poetry which 
“intervenes in life” rather than mere- 
ly “supervenes upon it" The 
primacy of the poetic-religious in 
man's experience I also find con- 
firmed in Wordsworth's view that 
“poetry is that which comprehends 
all science and to which all science 
refers." 

Finally, in defense of my giving 
the designation of poetics to one of 
the three realms of the human ad- 
venture, I share these lines from 
Shelley’s “In Defense of Poetry,” in 
which he says that the artist’s task 
is to: 


Absorb the new knowledge of the 
sciences and assimilate it to human 
needs, color it with human pas- 
sions, transform it into the blood 
and bone of human nature. 


Here in the realm of poetics, man's 
mind dwells on the quality of things. 
Here is the place of the beatific vi- 
sion. Here is engendered Words- 
worths "awful power of imagina- 
tion" and Dante's "divine discontent." 
Here is the realm of longings and 
wonder. I would also name it the 
realm of beauty insofar as the hu- 
manities constitute a distinct disci- 

line “concerned with the complex 
cluster of ideas represented by that 
... term.” With the logically ideal 
realms of the good and the true, I shall 
later be concerned. : 

In these interpretations of the 
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poetic I trust that I have shown it 
to be a proper surrogate term for 
the religious, as well as to have suc- 
ceeded in giving it its due place in 
the trilogy of man’s concerns. 


Physics 

In the realm of physics I place all 
that falls under the rubric of the 
natural science studies, whether ani- 
mate or inanimate in nature. (Why 
I treat the realm of politics last will, 
I trust, be justified later.) This realm 
shares, with that of poetics, a con- 
cern with that most intriguing facet 
of the human mind, the imagination. 
In the poetic realm it is recklessly 
spent. There the “if” of the imagina- 
tion is set free with utmost abandon 
except that the poet’s words and the 
artist's forms are subject to their 
own unique disciplines. As Robert 
‘Frost expresses it, what the poet 
[imagines "must be dammed back by 
ithe wit-mill, and not just turned 
loose in exclamation." In the realm 
of physics, however, it is demanded 
that the scholar’s “if” be subjected to 
hard proof so that the reliablity of 
the "then" which follows it may be 
thoroughly vouchsafed. We may then 
say that in the realm of poctics and 
physics (and also in politics) the 
imagination starts things off. The dif- 
ference between them lies in where 
it ends up. In neither of the three 
realms, however, is there any 
thought except that it be enkindled 
by an emotion. 

'To the realm of physics I assign 
the virtue of truth; fact will perhaps 
do as well. This virtue the realm of 
politics also prizes, and I shall come 
to it soon. I would also place truth 
in the realm of poetics if it be ad- 
mitted that it is the truth which lies 
in faith-facts, not in empirical facts. 
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But the facts in the realm of physics 
to which the scholar pays attention 
are only those which are pertinent 
to his need to establish and confirm 
the truth and relevance of his 
hypothesis which, while being the 
child of his imagination, requires to 
be confirmed “by the facts,” in order 
to be believed in. 

The power of the realm of physics 
lies only partly within it. The scholar 
in this realm decides what is true, 
but how his discoveries are to be 
used belongs to the realm of politics. 
I can imagine nothing more fatal to 
the human enterprise in a democratic 
society than that the uses of tech- 
nology should be decided by schol- 
ars in the realm of physics. Such an 
allocation of policy would confuse 
“know how” with “know why.” Our 
age must quickly learn that some 
things are beyond mere “doing.” | 
mean to suggest that the fruits of 
physics must ultimately be brought 
to serve the realm of poetics. Physics 
are, in my view, but the latest of the 
humanities, and they must know their 
place. Poetics are the oldest and con- 
stitute the humanities, par excellence. 

But lest it be thought that the find- 
ings of science touch and change hu- 
man affairs only through technology, 
let it be remembered how researches 
in the fields of physiology and biol- 
ogy have contributed to the health 
and longevity of man. Recall also the 
impact of the theory of natural se- 
lection on powerful theological doc- 
trines, an effect which the author of 
the theory did not foresee nor intend. 
So it is not only through the vast 
technostructure of modern industrial 
enterprise that science has changed 
man’s ways. It can hardly be doubted 
that the meaning of scientific knowl- 
edge in terms of its emotional sig- 
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nificance for the human adventure 
has caused and is increasingly causing 
an almost total redefinition of an- 
cient views on the nature of human 
nature. The scope of the impact of 
the natural sciences on the order of 
human affairs is vast and revolution- 
ary, comprehending as it does the na- 
ture of the universe, man's place 
therein, his relations to his fellows, 
and human nature and conduct. One 
wonders why scholars have not been 
courageous enough to acknowledge 
that the social effects of the natural 
sciences are aspects of those Sciences 
themselves. If this fact were admit- 
ted, the relation among physics, 
poetics, and politics would be great- 
ly clarified. The order of “man and 
nature" would thus be seen to have 
the unity which, in truth, it has. 


Politics 

The realm of politics, although 
named second of the three realms, 
becomes the third to be discussed 
because its major function can now 
be more clearly comprehended. It is 
the realm of “middle principles” 
where the themes, the processes, and 
the effects of the other two realms 
intersect and interact. Here man 
dwell! Here the ultimate values 
which the realm of poetics provides 
must find their best proximate for- 
mulations. Here they take on their 
operational dimensions for only in 
such ways can they become part of 
the realm and process of politics. In 
order to find this place, imagination 
as well as political power is neces- 
sary. The "good" which the realm of 
politics seeks to advance owes its 
dedication and sense of purpose to 
the values of "beauty" in the poetic 
realm, and the material means for its 
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realization to the realm of the 
“truth” of physics. 

The meeting of “ends” and 
“means” thus implied comes about 
within the consensual realm of pol- 
itics where the issue of “what is the 
good for this community” is ideally 
resolved through the process of the 
most rigorous dialogue. In this con- 
sensual realm the intellectual, spir- 
itual, biological, and material re- 
sources of the community interact in 
myriad ways. Thus politics becomes 
mediator, active participant, and 
catalyst in the meeting of poetics 
and physics. Its ultimate task is to 
make the world of poetics and the 
material substance of physics become 
the flesh of democratic man. 

Perhaps I ought now to offer some 
illustrations of the kinds of relation- 
ships which interaction between two 
or more of the three great fields of 
knowledge and human experience 
may achieve. I shall only note them, 
leaving it to you to reflect on their 
meaning and importance for the “to- 
getherness of things.” 


1. Might not the liberal educa- 
tion of my image help us make 
a better union of Martin Bu- 
ber's “I” and "Thou" measure 
of deep-running human rela- 
tions? 

2. What light has been thrown 
on the nature of a civilization 
which is the continuous rela- 
tion between the experiencing 
and feeling individual and his 
external world, and which also 
carries its memories into the 
future? 

3. Do you now see more clearly 
that the main stream of civili- 
zation courses through all the 
segments of social life but 
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arises like a river in life's poetic 
realm? 


. Is it not true that there need 


be no necessary conflict be- 
tween a liberal and vocational 
education if the latter does 
not consist of mere training? 


. Do you now hold an image of 


the poetic-religious as some- 
thing other than matters set 
aside from the world?—and 
that too if you wish it. 


. Is it in the “nature of things" 


that faith must erode as sci- 
ence advances, or are there not 
countless instances in which 
Science has served to 
strengthen man's faith? 

If the prevailing economic sys- 
tem which we call Capitalism 
is, as we say, the best way 
to allocate resources, does it 
not thereby become a branch 
of ethics? 


. If, as Albert Einstein once ob- 


served, "perfection of tools 
and confusion of aims are 
characteristic of our time," is 
a reduced concern with tools 
alone sufficient to bring means 
and ends into a better balance? 
Does such a quantitative def- 
inition of our problem get at 
the root of it? 


. In the second book of The 


Republic, Plato wrote that “the 
universal voice of Mankind is 
always declaring that justice 
and virtue are honorable, but 
grievous and toilsome." Is not 
the struggle between the good 
myths and realpolitik thereby 
declared to be universal? 


. Upon this gifted age, in this 


dark hour 
Falls from the sky a meteoric 
shower of 


PDE 


12. 


13. 


. What, in 
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Facts; they lie unquestioned, 
uncommitted— 
Wisdom enough to leech us of 
our ills. 
So wrote Edna St. Vincent 
Milly. But how do facts be- 
come wisdom? 
Does the mere abundance of 
material substance account for 
the crisis in values, or is it its 
divorce from the adventure of 
living the good life which 
makes it basic to that crisis? 
Respecting the nature of the 
method of science, might man 
better understand that the 
very idea of science touches 
his feelings and draws its mo- 
tive power for thought and 
the most rigorous and fearless 
inquiry from passions which 
are a compound of reverence, 
curiosity, and limitless hope? 
Is there any other reliable way 
by which the technique of 
physics and the mystique of 
poetics may be brought to- 
gether? 
Is it not worth reflecting that 
the realms of poetics and pol- 
itics lie not merely on top of 
the realm of physics but that 
the first two realms incorpor- 
ate the third by taking up its 
substance and transforming it 
by interaction with the eco- 
nomic, the political, the aes- 
thetic, and the religious? 


- If man is understood to be 


equipped only with the tools 
of inquiry, is he not under 
penalty to deal with poetic 
values by means which are not 
appropriate to them? 

your judgment, 
would be the possibilitics of a 
genuine civilization if men 
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were joined only by the di- 
verse and often conflicting in- 
terests which issue from their 
competitive activities? 


These are enough and more to 
make the point that the relations 
among the three great fields which 
comprehend the human adventure 
impose an obligation for the teacher 
to do a great deal more than offer 
his students a “list of facts.” 

I wish now to add a very brief 
word on the art of pedagogy—note 
that I say art rather than science. I 
have earlier said that the liberal edu- 
cation which I espouse would ac- 
quaint students with the great fields 
of knowledge as the means for com- 
prehending the meaning of- human 
experience, not with a smattering of 
subjects which treat arbitrary, dis- 
crete, and necessarily somewhat dis- 
parate parts of those fields. But it is 
the nature of the interrelations 
among these fields which constitutes 
the basic stuff of the liberal educa- 
tion of my image and concern. 
Teaching would focus on problems, 
not on subjects or separate disci- 
plines. The methods and materials of 
the three fields would be brought to 
focus on a core of problems chosen 
to reveal the strengths and weak- 
nesses of the human enterprise. 

The human product of such an 
education is my concluding concern. 
He was described by Jean Jacques 
Rousseau in Emile, his classic theo- 
retical study in education. Rousseau 
wrote that: 

It matters little to me whether 

my pupil is intended for the army, 

the church or the law. Before his 
parents chose a calling for him, na- 
ture called him to be a man. Life 
is the trade I would teach him. 
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When he leaves me, I grant you, 

he will be neither a magistrate, a 

soldier, nor a priest; he will be a 

man. 

But my student, as well as Rous- 
seau’s, will one day be a magistrate, 
a soldier, or a priest or one of 
the other professional experts which 
every society needs. Such profession- 
al candidates will look to the uni- 
versity for preparation in a wide 
variety of such roles. The distinc- 
tion between the educational expe- 
rience of my initial and main con- 
cern and the very legitimate claims 
for professional preparation I wish 
now to set forth. For a conception 
of the relation between a liberal and 
a vocational education, 1 bor- 
row from fifth century Athens. 

In the Athens of Socrates and 
Plato every citizen belonged to two 
orders of existence. There was à 
sharp distinction between what was 
his own life in a quite personal and 
voluntary way and what his uni- 
versal and public character was in 
which, in a very real sense, he be- 
longed to the political community— 
the civitas. 

Professor Werner Jaeger, the lead- 
ing scholar in the education and cul- 
ture of fifth century Greece, explains 
the difference between these personal 
and universal or private and pub- 
lic roles. In the role of his own 
choosing, whereby he might attain 
economic security, the Greek male 
was idiotic man, that is, he was idio- 
syncratic man following his own in- 
terests. In his role as concerned par- 
ticipant in the affairs of the com- 
munity, he was politic man. In his 
private role a large part of his ac- 
tivity was devoted to money-mak- 
ing and the cultivation of one par- 
ticular skill or talent. In that role 
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fifth century Greek man was quite 
devoid of “a governing spiritual 
principle”; he was only a “tool, a 
means to an end." Pericles regarded a 
man who took no interest in public 
affairs not as a harmless, but as a use- 
less character. In his role as politic 
man the Greek male was a practi- 
tioner and defender of such virtues 
as piety, justice, courage, and pru- 
dence, 

In borrowing the term idiotic 
from the Greeks, I intend no nega- 
tive commentary on contemporary 
man’s choice of his profession, as- 
suming that he performs honorably 
and ably in it. I intend, rather, to 
suggest two kinds of education. The 
first is a basic liberal one in which 
one becomes a man in the sense in 
which Rousseau used and understood 
that term. The second is a profes- 
sional one leading to the perfection 
of one of a great variety of profes- 
sional skills and talents. I mean also 
to suggest that the quality of con- 
temporary man's performance at his 
idiotic task (I use the Greek word 
without prejudice to my fellowmen) 
can be greatly advanced and 
improved if he enjoyed first a thor- 
oughgoing education as politic man. 

I must, however, report my rea- 
soned and honest fears. The Ameri- 
can university, by and large, is more 
concerned to produce professional 
experts than wise and dedicated lay- 
men. This trend is, in my view, the 
most regrettable phase of the higher 
learning in our society. 

An education which would pre- 
vent such a fracture of the human 
character would see contemporary 
man educated first to be a cultured 
person in the sense that he would 
understand that his vocation—his role 
as "idiotic man"—should be a unique- 
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ly functional expression of his gen- 
erally humanistic orientation to the 
common life. The university can, by 
its own power, do much to effect 
such a combination of liberal and 
professional education. It can, ob- 
viously, do more if its society is will- 
ing to provide it with an intellectual 
and moral climate more conducive 
than it now is to such a dual edu- 
cational function. But without the 
kind of social change which I suggest 
I would like to see the university, on 
its own, try to turn our civilization 
around. I suspect that the revolution- 
ary spirit which now pervades the 
American university campus is a har- 
binger of the turn-around I hope 
for. 

I wish now, in closing, to revert 
to my first concern, the claim which 
humanism makes on contemporary 
man by taking its philosophy of edu- 
cation as an expression of a passion 
for the unity of knowledge and of 
the self, 

You are acquainted with Linus, the 
little fellow who is Charlie Brown's 
alter ego. You may have seen the 
animated cartoon in which the per- 
sons of the drama are three: Lucy, 
the little girl with the big mouth, 
Charlie Brown, and Linus. The car- 
toon is designed to make known the 
merits of a certain brand of bread. 

The scene is curb-side where 
Lucy and Charlie Brown are wait- 
ing for the school bus. Linus is the 
third party but apparently not 
scheduled for the same bus as his 
companions. The topic of concern, 
introduced so subtly, a la modern 
advertising, is the high quality of the 
bread which pays for the advertise- 
ment. The simple mention of it sends 
Linus into an ecstasy of imagina- 
tion. In his poetic eye he sees the 
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fields of wheat weaving shadowy pat- 
terns under the Kansas summer sun. 
He further sees a certain brand of 
bread being given the most tender 
care by the white-coated employees 
of the bakery. At this juncture his 
reverie is rudely interrupted by 
Lucy who counters his glowing apos- 
trophes with her loud and angry re- 
mark that the baking of the bread 
is done “mechanically, neatly, swift- 
ly, and efficiently.” Whereupon Lin- 
us remarks to himself, after the bus 
has left with Lucy and Charlie 
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Brown: “That's the trouble with 
modern man; he makes quality bread 
at the expense of romance." 

It is this conception of mind and 
spirit which 1 sought to suggest in 
my description and defense of a lib- 
eral education which finds its origin 
in the philosophy of humanism. lts 
leitmotiv is, as I have remarked, the 
expression of a passion for the unity 
of knowledge and of the selí—thus 
liberal and humanistic rather than 
practical, in the narrow utilitarian 
meaning of that term. 
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Crisis in tbe Classroom 
Charles E. Silberman. New York: Random House, 1970, $10.00. 576 pp. 


This is a time of fundamental uncertainty about the future of Ameri- 
can society. Richard Hofstadter speaks of “a crisis of the spirit"; 
Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., of "an extreme crisis of confidence." The 
pervasive malaise, the sense of unease have inevitably affected 
thinking about the public schools. There are those who would like 
to see the schools return to the teaching of traditional pieties and be- 
come bulwarks against “anarchy,” perhaps even against change. There 
are others who perceive the schools as agents of a manipulative "es- 
tablishment” and assert that only a system of independent schools 
can liberate the young to learn for themselves. It has long been as- 
sumed that education is somehow related to social change; but, in re- 
cent years, there has been little talk about bow the schools bring 
change about or what that change ought to be. In 1937, John Dewey 
wrote that “the problem is not whether the schools should partici- 
pate in the production of a future society (since they do anyway) 
but whether they should do it blindly and irresponsibly, or with the 
maximum possible of courageous intelligence and responsibility.” 
Now Charles E. Silberman is saying that “mindlessness” accounts for 
what is wrong with American education. He means “the failure or re- 
fusal to think seriously about educational purpose, the reluctance to 
question established practice"—the very blindness and irresponsibil- 
ity which concerned John Dewey thirty-three years ago. 

Crisis in the Classroom was originally commissioned by the Car- 
negie Corporation of New York as part of the Carnegie Study of the 
Education of Educators. In the skilled, professional hands of Charles 
Silberman (working with an obviously gifted research staff), the book 
has become a fairly definitive overview of the state of American edu- 
cation today. Following Dewey and Lawrence A. Cremin, he recog- 
nizes that ‘education’ is a more inclusive concept than ‘schooling’ and 
devotes considerable space to universities, mass media, libraries, so- 
cial agencies, the armed forces, and other institutions which educate 
with varying degrees of deliberateness. His main focus, however, is on 
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the public school; and his primary objective, as we understand it, is 
to overcome mindlessness by indicating what can be done within the 
public school by individuals willing to think about what they are do- 
ing. If mindlessness is corrected by the kind of thinking which puts 
the child and his requirements above the demands of scheduling and 
order, he says, it will become possible to begin educating "for a 
creative, humane, sensitive life." Education consciously directed to 
such an end will lead to the emergence of a humane society, or what 
Dewey used to call a “learning society.” The interesting thing about 
Silberman is that he appears to be convinced this can happen and 
will happen, cultural crises despite. His book, therefore, is tonic and 
heuristic. Identifying specific possibilities of change and renewal, 
presenting a variety of models, it is clearly intended to stimulate peo- 
ple now working in the public schools to initiate their own reforms. 

Silberman is a member of the board of editors of Fortune magazine 
and the author of two widely read books: The Myths of Automation 
and Crisis in Black and White. He has taught at Columbia University 
and City College; but he is neither an academic nor an educationist. 
His vantage point is that of the informed, interested journalist re- 
cently introduced to a challenging new field by such prominent in- 
siders as John Goodlad, Lawrence Cremin, and Kenneth Clark. During 
the three and a half years in which his book has been in preparation, 
he and his staff have traveled much, in this country and in England, 
and they have observed expertly, often with empathy. There are, in 
consequence, numerous “items,” anecdotal reports of what actually 
happens in classrooms: dreadful incidents of maltreatment and hu- 
miliation; examples of "informal education” at its best; instances of 
discovery and cognitive learning which are a delight to read. Some 
of the concreteness and immediacy of Philip W. Jackson's Life In 
Classrooms (an important resource for Silberman) is present in these 
pages; and there are moments when particular children come to life 
and steal the scene, Gazella, observed in a Harlem school, is one. She 
“has been flirting as she works with pencil and paper” and hands the 
visitor a note saying that she has a new teacher, and “I feel good 
and not bad.” Denise is another: she promises to teach the visitor 
a new game “another day.” Mexican children create a “talking 
mural” about a citrus grove; one of Arthur Pearl’s black freshmen 
at the University of Oregon tells how “Pearl builds something in you— 
strength"; self-confident British primary school children weigh and 
measure in preparation for baking a cake; a little boy in North Dakota, 
working with a complicated mathematical game, tells the visitor, 
"Last year we had to work all the time. Now we can play all the 
time." Somehow, especially in the informal classroom, the sound of 
vitality is made audible; learning is made visible—interested children 
learning how to learn. 

Spontaneity, activity, joy: these are the great goods for Charles 
Silberman; and he is convinced they are realizable in every public 
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school. He is capable of the same outrage and indignation the various 
romantic” critics express when confronted with sterility in the 
classroom, tasteless atmospheres, the obsession with order and con- 
trol, In fact, when selections from his book were published in The 
Atlantic Monthly, they were entitled “Murder in the Schoolroom.” 
But, for all his shocked anger in the face of what Erik Erikson calls 
the “mutilation” of children’s minds, Silberman differentiates himself 
sharply from critics of education like Edgar Friedenberg, John Holt, 
Jonathan Kozol, and (to some degree) Paul Goodman. Reading them, 
he writes, “one might think that the schools are staffed by sadists and 
clods who are drawn into teaching by the lure of upward mobility 
and the opportunity to take out their anger . . . on their students.” 
He goes on: , 


This impression is conveyed less by explicit statement than by 
nuance and tone—a kind of “aristocratic insouciance,” as David 
Riesman calls it, which these writers affect, in turn reflecting the 
general snobbery of the educated upper middle class toward the 
white collar, lower middle-class world of teachers, social workers, 
and policemen. This snobbery has become, in recent years, a nasty 
and sometimes spiteful form of bigotry on the part of many self- 
made intellectuals, who seem to feel the need to demonstrate their 
moral and cultural superiority to the lower middle class from 


which they escaped. 


Silberman makes the significant point that most teachers are “decent, 
honest, well-intentioned” people who behave like “the caring, con- 
cerned people they would like to be” once they find themselves in 
an “atmosphere of freedom and trust.” Referring to The School A: A 
Center of Inquiry (by Teachers College's Dean Robert Schaefer), he 
reminds the reader of the dreariness, the loneliness, the "blight" char- 
acteristic of most teachers' physical and social environments. If set 
free to open their own classrooms for talk, activity, and engaged 
learning, teachers might well give up their preoccupation with rules 
and regulations. All depends on how they are evaluated and on 
what help is provided. Silberman finds much to admire in the ad- 
ministrative flexibility achieved by British schools and in the functions 
of the teaching “Head” of each new primary school. Administrators, 
and teachers, he suggests, should collaborate in maximiz- 
ing occasions for learning and structuring environments which change 
in response to children's interests and activities. But the teacher should 
be granted a meaningful autonomy, So that he or she also can be 
liberated to inquire and (in responding to diverse children) to learn. 

It is evident that the thought of John Dewey, or some aspects of 
his thought, has had a pronounced effect on Silberman; and, unlike 
certain curriculum reformers of the past decade, he openly acknowl- 
edges his debt. This is not to say, however, that Crisis in tbe 
Classroom is a latter-day argument for “progressive education” as it 
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a different set of criteria and standards—the writer's ability 
to show respect for the "innate rights" of the child and to 
write with a sensitivity for the integrity of childhood. Through 
an examination of classically-known fairy tales and the imag- 
inative writings of MacDonald, Hudson, Saint-Exupery, Tol- 
kien and Lewis, the author shows how books of mystical 
fancy appeal to the "inner child," a childhood world which 
Brown-ups, teachers, and writers for children must learn how 
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it (1) presents an analysis of the nature 
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certain reading abilities and behaviors necessary to appre- 
hension of the import and impact of story form, and (3) sug- 
Bests ways in which teachers may help children develop these 
abilities, Quotations from outstanding children's books are 
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room library are discussed; and an annotated bibliography 
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developed in the '20s and '30s. Silberman speaks several times of the 
"vulgarization" of Dewey's ideas, of progressive schools which were 
"perversions of the ideal." He uses Dewey's argument in Experience 
And Education and in a New Republic article written in 1930 to em- 
phasize Dewey's own skepticism with respect to progressivism as it 
developed over time. (“The weakness of existing progressive edu- 
cation," wrote Dewey, “is due to the meager knowledge which any- 
one has regarding the conditions and laws of continuity which gov- 
ern the development of mental power") The main point, of 
course, was—as Dewey also said—that too many progressive 
schools lacked “intellectual control through significant subject mat- 
ter"; and this is part of what contributed to the demise" of pro- 
gressivism after the 1930s. But Silberman lays considerable stress 
upon the "success" of progressivism in this country in those early 
days and lists a number of school systems which instituted progres- 
sive programs or "aspects of progressive techniques." We find a de- 
gree of over-simplification in this, as we do in Silberman’s assertion 
that “The experience of history thus suggests that Americans, no less 
than Englishmen, are capable of accepting informal education for 
their children,” 

The opening chapters of the book, do, however, succeed in de- 
fining present situations in which Dewey’s relevance is being newly 
recognized. As a matter of fact, we can think of few current texts 
which provide such an inclusive and readable overview of recent edu- 
cational history. Silberman pays proper heed to unrest, disruption, 
and changing expectations; to the predicaments of higher education; 
to the troublesome confusion of “authority” with “power”; to the 
changes in life-style to which the media (mindlessly) respond. He re- 
traces the immigrant experiences, the development of the “meritoc- 
racy,” the rise of a “credential” society, the problems of poverty, and 
the difficulties facing the urban schools. 

Not only does he make the issue of disadvantage central; he pre- 
sents a detailed and enlightening account of the controversies over 
the Coleman Report on Educational Equality and, most particularly, 
over the notorious article written by Arthur Jensen for the Harvard 
Educational Review. Silberman is to be commended for the clear 
explication he provides for research that has been over-popularized 
and widely misunderstood. He is to be commended too for his ex- 
posure of its loopholes and g'aring errors. Without hedging, he says 
categorically that “Jensen’s argument that black-white IQ differences 
are largely genetic in origin simply does not stand.” Jensen’s treat- 
ment of environment, he adds, is “simplistic almost to the point of 
caricature”; and he appends a useful discussion (one of the most 
readable we have seen) of the complex of cultural factors, not neces- 
sarily associated with poverty and social class, which inhibit poor 
children’s development. Among these, of course, are the language 
used, the child-rearing practices, and the values and attitudes trans- 
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mitted, “all of which may vary substantially from one ethnic, racial, 
or religious group to another within the same socioeconomic class.” 
Covering Martin Deutsch’s research, Basil Bernstein’s, and others’, Sil- 
berman concludes that the failures of the slum schools are mainly 
due to the peculiar mindlessness which leads people to focus on why 
disadvantaged children fail instead of turning their attention to the 
insufficiences of their schools. Summoning the examples of the drop- 
out street academies and Harlem Prep in New York, talking about 
the very real achievements of Harlem’s John H. Finley School, he 
shows that when schools are adjusted to fit children, learning (even 
advances in reading) can begin. When attention is paid to the dangers 
of self-fulfilling prophecies, when teachers become aware enough to 
avoid communicating the idea that poor children are “worthless,” 
when something meaningful is done to build self-esteem, disad- 
vantaged children—like all others—begin to respond positively to what 
is offered in the way of possibility. 

None of this is new to readers of journals like The Record or 
Saturday Review. None of it will come as a surprise to readers of 
Herbert Kohl, George Dennison, Paul Goodman, or Kenneth Clark. 
But there is something encouraging about the fact that a reporter 
with the “clout” of the Carnegie Corporation behind him feels justi- 
fied in breaking through the endless debates, the prolonged mea cul- 
pas, and coming up with positive assertions about a humane educa- 
tion for all. Once again, it comes down to planning for the “open 
classroom,” a richly structured environment, self-motivated activity, 
and the kind of teaching that is geared to the individual rather than 
to an undifferentiated “grade.” 

What of the great educational reforms undertaken before and 


after the Sputnik panic of 1957? What of all the promises made on 
tamed instruction? What of the curricu- 


behalf of computers and prog! 
lum reform movement and the “teacher-proof curricula” prepared 


by university men for the schools they had so long ignored? There is 
a certain irony in the tale, as Silberman tells it; and he tells it sketchily 
but well, We read again about team teaching, nongraded elementary 
schools, the “new biology,” the “new physics,” all repeatedly 
“blunted,” Silberman says, “on the classroom door.” 


al of chatter, to be sure, about teaching students 
the structure of each discipline, about teaching them how to learn, 
about teaching basic concepts. . - - But if one looks at what ac- 
tually goes on in the classroom—the kinds of texts students read 
and the kind of homework they are assigned as well as the nature of 
classroom discussion and the kinds of tests teachers give—he dis- 
covers that the great bulk of students’ time is still devoted to de- 
tail, most of it trivial, much of it factually incorrect, and almost all 
of ir unrelated to any concept, structure, cognitive strategy, OF 


indeed anything other than the lesson plan. 


There is a great de 
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The reasons for the failure are manifold. For one thing, the reform- 
ers were unaware that almost everything they were saying had been 
said before by John Dewey, Boyd Bode, Harold Rugg, and others, 
and that almost everything they were doing had been attempted be- 
fore. For another thing, “they perpetuated the false dichotomy that 
the schools must be either child-centered or subject-centered"; and 
they, in opposition to the “vulgarizers” of progressivism, placed all 
their emphasis on subject matter and neglected children’s needs. 
Just as important: the reformers did not engage classroom teachers 
in the development of the new curricula, nor did they encourage (or 
even permit) a spirit of inquiry among the teachers actually con- 
cerned. Moreover, they neglected to ask what Silberman believes to 
be the crucial questions respecting the purposes of education: ques- 
tions about the kind of human being they expected to see emerge; 
questions about the worth of various kinds of knowledge; questions 
about the direction of social change. Returning to Professor Crem- 
in once again, Silberman underlines the observation that “to refuse to 
look at curricula in their entirety is to relegate to interschool politics 
a series of decisions that ought to call into play the most fundamental 
philosophical principles.” 

Granting the necessity to “do” philosophy with respect to cur- 
riculum and methods of teaching, not to speak of the aims of edu- 
cation, we wonder why Silberman has excluded contemporary educa- 
tional philosophy from his bibliography. Apart from John Dewey, 
Alfred North Whitehead and Marjorie Grene are the only practicing 
twentieth century philosophers he refers to in his text. A man so 
well-informed about the educational scene cannot be wholly innocent 
of the work done by men like Philip Phenix, Harry Broudy, James 
R. McClellan, Jr., I. B. Berkson, B. Othanel Smith, Robert Ennis, 
Philip Smith, and numerous other scholars in the field. He does justice 
to the work of Jean Piaget, Noam Chomsky, Robert Merton, Robert 
Nisbet, Lee Cronbach, and other representatives of the behavioral 
and social sciences. He properly acknowledges the contributions made 
to "informal education" by such innovative, creative teachers as Lil- 
lian Weber, Lore Rasmussen, and Marie Hughes, each of whom (in 
New York City, Philadelphia, and "Tucson respectively) is provid- 
ing living proof that the "open classroom" is as feasible in slums as 
it is in suburbs—in black, white, and Mexican-American communities 
equally. He recognizes the considerable achievement of the New 
School of Behavioral Studies in Education in North Dakota; the work 
done in secondary education by John Bremer in Philadelphia's Park- 
way Program, and the successful experiment being carried on by 
Robert Schwartz and his Harvard colleagues at John Adams High 
School in Oregon. It is at least worthy of note that, for all his 
concern with problems distinctively susceptible to philosophical ex- 
amination, Silberman acknowledges none of the work now being 
done in language philosophy, moral philosophy, social philosophy, 
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aesthetics, existentialism, or phenomenology. “Philosophy,” Dewey 
wrote in Democracy And Education, “is thinking what the known 
demands of us—what responsive attitude it exacts. It is an idea of what 
is possible, not an accomplished fact.” There is a sense in which 
Charles Silberman enters the philosophic domain as soon as he begins 
talking of “what the known demands” and, certainly, when he begins 
stressing the importance of clear “purposes.” His book would have 
benefited from an exposure to ongoing educational philosophy; the 
teachers who will read him would be far more likely to think about 
what they are doing if they could be introduced to the special sort of 
self-consciousness and clarity made possible by engagement with 
philosophy. 

We feel the lack of a philosophic orientation most keenly when 
we reach the proposals for teacher education with which this fine, 
flawed book concludes. Whitehead provides the text at this point: 
only teachers who are free can work to liberate the young. Silber- 
man, still depending on John Dewey and his notion of continuing 
learning, says eloquently: “To be an educator is to understand some- 
thing of how to make one’s education effective in the real world, of 
how to apply knowledge to the life one lives and the society in which 
one lives it—in a word, to know what is relevant—and how to make 
knowledge relevant.” Teaching, he dares to say, is “the ultimate 
liberal art”; and educating teachers should be a central concern of 
the college or university. The rich, spontaneous educational experi- 
ences described in the course of the book can only be assured when 
there is a “synergistic relationship between the colleges and univer- 
sities and the public schools,” when the serious study of education 


and educational purpose becomes the core of the liberal arts cur- 


riculum. 

Quixotic? Perhaps. Utopian? Maybe so. Nevertheless, we think 
Charles Silberman has performed a great service, if only because 
his book may stimulate individuals to effect some changes in their 


own classrooms. At this moment in our history, that may be 
enough to expect. The increasing polarization of our nation; the con- 
nly of black people's needs, 


tinuing war; the “benign neglect"—not 0 
but of educational needs—being practiced by the federal government; 
the threats of repression: all these factors prevent us from sharing 
Silberman’s appealing optimism. À 
We share his hopes for a humane society. We are pleased and im- 
pressed by his Deweyan affirmations. We also believe that free days, 
open classrooms, and carefully structured learning environments will 
save the lives of many schoolchildren and help them learn to learn. 
But we are much afraid that the “mindlessness” so effectively chal- 
lenged by Charles Silberman is not the only obstacle to a transforma- 


tion of the schools. There may be an entire civilization to be remade, 


Turbulence and change 
in American education 


THE RIGHT TO SAY "WE" 


The Adventures of a Young Englishman at Harvard 
and in the American Youth Movement 
Richard Zorza 


A gripping, intensely personal account of the radicalization of youth in the 1960's 
— particularly the turmoil at Harvard University. “The author observes keenly, is 
well informed, and writes with a cool eloquence that lends weight to his candidly 
sympathetic views of the American student, our society, and our universities."— 
Publishers Weekly. 192 pp. $6.50 (Paper, $1.95) 


EDUCATION AND JOBS 
The Great Training Robbery 
lvar Berg 


A noted sociologist explodes the myth of higher education as an essential com- 
ponent of job success. “One of today's most original statements on the topic."— 
Saturday Review (Education Supplement) “An exemplary and original work 
displaying top-flight scholarship."—ZLibrary Journal. "Wellwritten and well- 
argued.”—Robert Lekachman. 208 pp. $7.50 


COMMUNITY CONTROL AND THE URBAN SCHOOL 
Mario Fantini, Marilyn Gittell, and Richard Magat 


Introduction by Kenneth B. Clark. A persuasive argument for community partici- 
pation in urban schools, incorporating into it a detailed case study of New York's 
demonstration districts. The authors trace the development of public education 
and the bureaucratization of school systems since the 1900's and examine where 
and for whom the attempt to provide universal education has failed. - 288 pp. 


$9.00 (paperback, $3.45) 


TOWARD HUMANISTIC EDUCATION 
A Curriculum of Affect 


Edited by Gerald Weinstein and Mario Fantini 


Foreword by Edward J. Meade, Jr. In the early 1960's, leading American educa- 
tors realized that thousands of disadvantaged children could not readily adapt to 
the typical, academic curriculum. This book presents the significant conclusions 
of the Fund for the Advancement of Education, which explored ways of supple- 
menting the traditional curriculum with a program acknowledging the value of 
a Ford Foundation Report. 256 pp. $6.50 


Praeger Publishers 
111 Fourth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10003 


Two Worlds of Childhood 


An Essay Review 
Bernard Mackler 
Institute for Educational Development 
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Two Worlds of Childhood: U. S. and U. S. S. R. 


" Urie Bronfenbrenner. New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1970. $7.95, 208 pp. 


We live in a time when outrage, outburst, disruption, and violence are 
our hallmarks. The Gandhi-King model of change through nonvio- 
lence has passed; rational but honest confrontations are no longer 
with us. We have guerilla warfare in our midst at our colleges and 
high schools. Flames crackle at urban schools as well as pastural cam- 
puses. 

Adults blame teenagers and young adults and vice versa, but no 
reasonable explanation has yet to fall upon my eyes, Everyone speaks 
dogmatically as to the causes but their reasonings fall short. They 
are too simplistic, too emotional, and too egocentric to buy my at- 
tention. I have looked for answers, too, and I have often been guilty 
of being dogmatic and stupid, typically siding with rebellious youth 
for the inadequacies and indecencies in our nation call for moral 
outrage; but of late I have moved to see that both sides are wrong 
and both sides are right—still no explanation emerges. I have often 
felt as a man between two generations, rigid fathers and rebellious 
sons, and I have tried to counsel both but always feeling uneasy, for 
I could see how our society was creating its own undoing. 

Now a book has come along which tells us why we are in constant 
turmoil. Urie Bronfenbrenner does it all in his superbly written and 
well-documented Two Worlds of Childhood: U. S. and U. S. S. R. 
The book is about how children are raised in the Soviet Union and 
the United States with the last section devoted to proposals for im- 
proving our nation. 

Bronfenbrenner begins by examining the Soviet system, combining 
observations, anecdotal material, photographs, and posters. He has 
visited and studied in the Soviet Union for the past decade. His analy- 
sis of Soviet society shows that family, schools, and child-rearing are 
all intimately tied together. This unity converges upon the consistent 
ideal of the development of a Soviet citizen. The child is brought up 
to be part of the commune and the state. The life of a child, his family, 
the schools, and all related institutions form a coherent world—there is 
nothing left to chance. The child is bathed in security and love. His de- 
velopment is geared towards what he can contribute to others and to 
the state, This requires two stages of development: (1) self-discipline 
and responsibility and (2) social responsibility. And these stages are 
delicately intertwined so that the child is an individual who learns to be 
on his own and, at the same time, to be for and contribute to the 
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state. His importance, ultimately, is as an individual who contributes 
to the state. 

This development is fostered by parents and schools dedicated to 
the moral education of the young, and by moral education, the Sovi- 
ets mean a commitment to the combination of self-discipline and so- 
cial contribution of the children. Children are respected in the Soviet 
society. They are not treated like pawns. Peer pressure, the relation- 
ship of child to grown-up, emulation of older boys and girls and adults 
converge on the quest for loyalty to the group. Americans no longer 
devote their energies to these questions, although they once did. At 
best our knowledge about loyalty comes from our experiences with 
teams, competition, and aggression. Thus we are loyal to our inner 
group and seek to defeat an outer group. 

We band together when our survival is at stake, while the Soviets are 
brought up to be one. The uniqueness of the Soviet state is the co- 
hesiveness of its program and how it affects the populace. Children 
are not violated in this system; they are respected as humans yet 
they have loyalties. They have their individuality, for they are con- 
sidered to be important for what they can and do contribute. One 
can see visually that children are like spokes in a wheel—without each 
one there is no wheel and no movement, yet they are allowed to be 
somewhat individualistic. Creativity is only rewarded if it contributes 
to the state; if it contributes solely to the individual's growth, it is dis- 
couraged, The subtle distinction about creativity gets to the heart of 
the matter. Individuality exists not in an autonomous or random man- 
ner (as it does in the United States), but in subservience to the state. 
This is the reason that art, music, and literature have not flourished 
there, but physical science and medical technology have. The former 
requires a disciplined individuality with no subservience except to the 
art form and the creative drive and urges of the individual. The 
physical sciences usually combine an involvement of the creator with 
colleagues, and the ultimate creation or breakthrough, be it in the 
Soviet Union or America, depends upon a team rather than the 
unique contribution of one person. 

Americans have difficulty understanding this subtle relationship, for 
we are so fearful of total subservience especially to the state. Our na- 
tional fabric since the American Revolutionary era is not to subsume 
ourselves to another nation (or even our own). We have checks and 
balances running throughout our system and between the three 
branches of government; we have states rights versus federal rights 
and county and local systems, too. It is no small wonder that few of 
us understand the intricacies of our own system, but we do know 
that there is also a Bill of Rights to protect the individual. Americans 
are always fearful of losing individual rights; Soviets have none in 
our eyes. We fear the loss of these rights to systems to the left or 
the right of us. The fact that we are so fearful has often left us 
myopic when trying to understand the Soviet system. Although we 
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are the United States of America, and each state contributes to the 
whole, and the republic is more important than a given state, and a 
Civil War was fought to prove the point, we cannot make the imag- 
inative leap and see how a United People's republic might be founded. 

The uniqueness of the Soviets is that the state is more important 
than the individual which parallels our state-federal situation, except 
it is often a nonnegotiable situation. The Soviets are more compli- 
cated than we think. We are afraid to find out how they function, how 
they live, and what they give up to get where they are. If we would 
loosen up a bit, we have much to learn about them and us. Thanks 
to Dr. Bronfenbrenner some of that exposure is occurring. The book 
is rich in anecdotal material on child-rearing and schooling practices 
in the Soviet Union. 

Now we turn to the section on the United States. Here Bronfen- 
brenner is less positive. His criticisms stem from a clinical bias, for 
he does not look at our system in the same way. In the Soviet Union 
he is more descriptive, looking more at the total process of child- 
rearing, while here he focuses more on our social and psychological 
ills. He seems less of a researcher here and more of a social critic, 
a diagnostician. He rarely is anecdotal as he was in the section de- 
voted to the Soviet Union, and he gives the impression that the So- 
viets are healthy and we are sick. I do not wish to detract from the 
book, for Bronfenbrenner has a crucial message and he presents it 
well. Few social scientists undertake so difficult a task, and so mean- 
ingfully. Yet he seems to be shortsighted about the gains and losses 
that every society must inevitably face in the kind of culture it 
creates and the way it raises its next generation. There is no utopia. 
The issue is taking a stand for the society that is mostly moral or that 


is moralistic for all of its constituents. We don’t seek a stand, the 


Soviets do—but there is a price to pay either way. Here Bronfenbren- 
but he seems to be less critical 


ner points out how badly we fare, 
of the Soviets, Neither society has the kind of world 1 want to live 
in. One is noncreative yet fairly affective, the other effective (produc- 
tive), potentially creative but nonaffective. Both are failing, especially 
in their preparation of the next generation. Both are distrustful, and 
self in the free individual whose 


the Soviets’ distrust manifests it 
autonomy may lead to the downfall of the state, while our distrust is 


of the state which may lead to the entombment of the individual. 
Neither society has produced a healthy populace; but the Soviets take 
a stand, program their future and present, and this takes courage for 
if they fail, it is their fault. We avoid this responsibility and let a 
laissez-faire policy (permissiveness) guide our child-rearing. Both so- 
cieties’ failures come from a strong ideological position that rational- 
izes its distrust for what its ideology does not encompass. 

This is an important book. Bronfenbrenner has done what most so- 
cial scientists ought to do—that is, use analytical acumen to describe 
s in a global or societal sense and what happens to us on a 
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personal level. His descriptions of the Soviets are more sociological 
and are written with a positive and touching style. With the U.S. he 
loses that humaneness, for he becomes too detached. Bronfenbrenner 
describes the Soviets as humans, and we are left with the impression 
that Americans are robots out of control Somehow the feelings of 
these Americans who are bewildered are not described with equiva- 
lent compassion. 

In a bold yet systematic way Bronfenbrenner tells us why our 
families are disintegrating, why we have social chaos. This man is 
trying to shock us into our senses but he does not try to do so by 
jingoism, nor does he put the finger on parents alone but all of us 
who live and enjoy the comforts of industrialization, We have as- 
sumed that we could have the good life-bask in the softness of living 
in a highly competitive and confusing world and bring children into 
it the way our parents and grandparents did. It's not that simple. The 
depersonalization of the individual as he tries to market his life takes 
a toll on the modern worker, and, in turn, his family. 

Bronfenbrenner points out that there is a price to pay for our ma- 
terialism—and he also points out that the Soviets pay a price for 
their collectivization. The commune involves children in a sensitive 
way—they are not both indulged and abandoned as they are here. 
The Soviets care for their offspring, for they care for the future of 
their country. We are spiraling along ignoring our future (witness 
the ecology furor) both technologically and humanely. Our young 
are not part of our lives, yet our guilt forces us to buy them off with 
all kinds of abundant materialistic bribes. These include too many 
toys, clothes, books, games, etc. Where we really show our indiffer- 
ence is the way we react and act with infants. We are not sensuous 
with each other, we rarely kiss upon greeting. Men do not kiss sons 
nor each other, but Soviets do. Many women do fondle their young 
here, but the men do not. 

Bronfenbrenner points out that there are a number of reasons, but 
they all come down to one fact—parents no longer raise their chil- 
dren here. Who does? Peers and television. 

In the Soviet Union, parents are still parents; this may change as 
that country intensifies its industrial pace, Discipline, respect, love, 
authority are still lodged in the parent, yet concomitantly children 
are felt wanted, they have a home to live in, not a room where they 
sleep. The children of the Soviet Union are treated with dignity. We 
abandon our young-collectively and individually. Ours is a rapidly 
evolving and changing country which has almost condensed a century 
into a decade. We do so much in a given time period that we cannot 
pause to enjoy the fruits of our labor. 

These rapid changes have come upon us and have changed us be- 
fore our very noses without our keen awareness, Our lives have be- 
come impersonal as we become’ immersed into long and tedious busi- 
ness schedules. For us the extended family no longer exists, and 
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deep in-roads have been made on the family. Not only are children 
confused, but so are parents. They don't know their roles; nor what 
to do. They try to emulate their parents but somehow the shoe 
doesn't fit. The social'scientific expert and his tremendous upsurge 
in importance are a direct reflection of our impersonal lives and our 
need for a life with meaning. This life includes action, and not just 
m and action coupled with an interdependency upon each 
other. i 

It is evident that we have been raised for independence yet we are 
hobbled and badly so. We follow fads. We are shackled by fashion. 
We conform. This is due to what Bronfenbrenner and others have 
described as premature independence. We have a long childhood yet 
paradoxically have lost our childhood. These are no longer playful 
times but deadly competitive years. School is work: It is homework 
and preparing for a future vocation. Yet the child has little or no 
realistic responsibility. At home where he could truly pitch in he is 
bathed in television and leisure time, but he does not play nor does 
he help. He sits and time passes by as he moves further and further 
away into indifference, boredom, and futility. 

Soviet children are brought up to be self-disciplined; all programs 
and behaviors at the collectives and at home are aimed toward this 
goal. So through collectivity, self-responsibility and social responsi- 
bility are instilled. The children pay a price for they are conforming, 
disciplined but not creative nor autonomous. 

Bronfenbrenner points out that the most important difference be- 
tween Soviet and American schools is the emphasis placed in the 
former not only on subject matter, but equally on Vospitanie, a 
term for which there is no exact equivalent in English, but which 
might best be translated as “upbringing” or “character education.” 
The school and home complement each other as they raise the child 
to be obedient, respectful and to give his all to the collective enter- 
prise, the State. Bronfenbrenner concludes the first half of his book, 


which is devoted to the U.S.S.R., by stating: 


In any event, whatever the future may hold, we have every reason 
to expect that Soviet society will continue to rely heavily on com- 
mercial facilities for the care and education of children. And in all 
of these institutions, as well as in the regular schools, the well- 
proven techniques of collective upbringing, even if applied with 
greater tolerance for individual needs, will continue tobe used. — 


All of this suggests that Soviet children of the future will con- 
tinue to be more conforming than our own. But this also means that 
they will be less anti-adult, rebellious, aggressive, and delinquent. 
During our family sojourns in the U.S.S.R., we learned to our 
surprise and pleasure that the streets of Moscow and other Soviet 
cities were reasonably safe for women and children, by night as 


well as by day. 


Things look different 


from the other side of the desk. 


Before he can move to your side, the student must be thoroughly pre- 
pared for the new problems that he will face. 


To help him meet these problems, the teacher of tomorrow needs a 
special kind of text today—texts that go beyond theory to the everyday 
complexities of teaching. 


Random House has them. 


INTRODUCTION TO TEACHING 

John F. Ohles, Kent State University 

Designed for the real world of teaching, this comprehensive description 
balances the practical, theoretical, psychological, philosophical, and 
social aspects of the classroom. Especially timely and valuable to the 
student are such topics as the techniques of job application and place- 
ment, the issue of professional organization and teacher unions, and 
internal problems in schools. 

1970 384 pages; $8.50 


PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES OF TEACHING 
Selected Readings 
Edited by John F. Ohles 


For use either independently or with INTRODUCTION TO TEACHING, 
this book of readings emphasizes current issues and problems in edu- 
cation. 


1970 416 pages; $5.00 paperbound 
HISTORY AND EDUCATION 

The Educational Uses of the Past 

Edited by Paul Nash, Boston University 


Eleven leading historians of education demonstrate the relevance of 
history to contemporary education problems, concepts, and issues. 
1970 352 pages; $6.95 


GUIDANCE 


A Systematic Approach 
Robert B. Nordberg, Marquette University 


1970 224 pages; $5.95 


TEACH THEM ALL TO READ 


Theory, Methods, and Materials for Teaching the Disadvantaged 
S. Allen Cohen, Yeshiva University 


1970 346 pages; $7.50 


Random House 


The College Department 
201 East 50th Street, New York 10022 
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: n o worry about. He is an American and his patriotism 
3 is as it should. He wants to help and not just be a critic. Bron- 
fenbrenner sees the American family segregated not only by race and 
income but by age, too. Children are brought up by peers. (I have 
come up with similar findings in my book, The Little Black School- 
house, to be published shortly by Atheneum.) Not only are children 
segregated by age in school but after school and at home. They are 
relegated to watch children's television—how specialized can one 
get—ushered to separate book sections in libraries and separate play- 
rooms in their own homes. We have created a separate world as we 
both protected them with what we thought was best and isolated 
them so we could do “our thing.” Now they want to do theirs. For 
years we have worried about an overthrow of our government from 
without while the seeds were being sown from within. 

Children cannot raise themselves; they do need parents. But we do 
not know how to act. What we lack is character, a moral commit- 
ment to social values. Life is a day-to-day existence, and for many 
of us our salvation is objects that can define our existence. And we 
have transmitted to our children our own confusion, our own power- 
lessness, for the power we seek is an attempt to conquer our feelings 
of nothingness. We vacillate between pushing our young as if we were 
bosses and being pals to them, for we know children are to be loved; 
but we confuse love and friendship, especially with our children. We 
need to lead them and we need to respect our children—without re- 
spect and dignity the family becomes a group who live together and 
go off in separate ways. 

Bronfenbrenner describes how the peer group in the Soviet Union 
complements the adult values, for the children have learned to be- 
have individually and collectively according to specific adult codes, 
while for us the peer group floats on its own and the children's code 
of ethics is filled in by substitutes who are not always moral. Tele- 
vision plays the guiding hand, and the young led astray give vent to 
their own immaturity and incompleteness and often brutalize and 
bully one another. 

Bronfenbrenner concludes his analytic section on the U.S. by com- 
paring this country to half dozen other nations that he has studied. 
He states that: “The only country which exceeds the United States 
in the willingness of children to engage in antisocial behavior is the 
nation closest to us in our Anglo-Saxon traditions of individualism. 
That country is England, the home of the Mods and the Rockers, 
the Beatles, the Rolling Stones, and our principal competitor in tab- 
loid sensationalism, juvenile delinquency, and violence. 

Bronfenbrenner’s emphasis is the family. To me his description is 
accurate and frighteningly so. I felt heartened and discouraged when 
I read his book. I have been saying and writing along the same lines 
but not as eloquently nor with the grasp of Bronfenbrenner. I was 
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brought up in an immigrant family who brought with them the in- 
volvement of concerned parents, who loved and still love each other 
after forty-two years of marriage. That love spread to us, their off- 
spring. But I sensed the collision of two worlds, America and Rus- 
sia (my parents were brought up in Tsarist Russia), with me caught 
between the two. I finally broached and integrated the two. My 
wife, too, is European, French, and as I live with Jeannie and her 
family and visit France I am struck with the same differences that 
Bronfenbrenner finds. 

If Bronfenbrenner has a weak spot, it is the last section where he 
valiantly and responsibly tries to recommend constructive solutions. 
He misses the mark. After a long and excellent analysis of what ails 
us, he comes up with some interesting psychological research and 
suggestions about enduring change through models and social rein- 
forcement. But his emphasis is upon the child and woefully inade- 
quate vis-a-vis parents and the society that create the problem. His 
suggestion for a Commission on Children is sheer nonsense. No com- 
mission ever resolved such critical social problems. Nor will schools 
do the job. We need to evaluate our goals as a society. And then we 
need to act and act democratically. 

I rarely am uncritical of a book; at best my grandiose expectations, 
especially of my fellow social scientists, go far beyond what our craft 
can truly produce. I want the excitement of a novel and the honesty 
and detachment of a scholarly presentation. Urie Bronfenbrenner is 
my Man For All Seasons. 


Gifts and Nations 
Wilton S. Dillon. The Hague: Mouton Publishers, 1968. 113 pp: 


This is a complex and significant book, concise, but multi-level, It is 
based upon work done by Dr. Dillon for his dissertation at Teachers 
College in the Department of Foundations of Education, and it re- 
flects happily upon the scope which has been traditionally allowed 
at Teachers College to students of wide-ranging skills and interests. 
The book is à study at three levels, field work of a most unusual 
kind: the intimate study of the responses of a French in- 
dustrialist to American technological advice, a critical use of the ideas 
of the French anthropologist, Marcel Mauss, about gift exchange among 
pre-literate peoples, and the development of a theory of the role of 
reciprocity in the relationship between modern nations, France and 
the United States. Its uniqueness lies in the combination of using 
French anthropological theory to interpret French behavior, as we 
move from an armchair French anthropologist’s musings through 
modern American style field work study of a particular situation, to 
the level of international relations. The use of pre-literate models 
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for the study of complex peoples is of course not new; it was de- 
veloped extensively during World War II, particularly in the Colum- 
bia University Research in Contemporary Cultures, inaugurated b 
the late Ruth Benedict; and Wilton Dillon during his early de 
days at Teachers College was in contact with the terminal years of 
that project. 

We were not yet as keenly aware as we are today of the way in 
which anthropological theory reflected the traditions of a particular 
society. This has become increasingly clear in the work of Lévi-Strauss 
and with a re-examination of the work of Durkheim and Levy 
Bruhl. Dr. Dillon’s study is a link between these earlier researches, 
based upon extensive interviewing of a large number of French peo- 
ple, where his is a much more intensive study of a single representa- 
tive individual, and later understanding of anthropological tradi- 
tions. 

Dr. Dillon had spent three years in liaison work in Japan before 
beginning his graduate work. He approached France initially as an 
anthropology student interested in problems which he initially dis- 
cussed with the late Alfred Métraux, the Unesco emphasis on the 
need “to study possible methods of relieving tensions caused by the 
introduction of modern techniques in non-industrialized countries 
and those in the process of industrialization.” In the role of English 
tutor and avowed student of his senior pupil, a French industrialist 
family head, former military man, and Roman Catholic, Dillon was 
able to explore a relationship in which he was given lunch in return 
for tutoring—food for knowledge—which later became an exchange 
of knowledge for knowledge. After his informant, Monsieur B., re- 
turned from a visit to American industrial plants, Dillon was able 
to interview the other thirteen members of the team. The study of 
his informant’s response to the “gifts” from the United States, mili- 
tary aid, the Marshall plan, and the specific technical help accorded 
French industrialists, with the accompanying comments on the posi- 
tion of France in the world, vis-à-vis the United States constitutes the 
substance of his study. 

Marcel Mauss had emphasized the whole process of interchange as 
a basic social process, an emphasis which Professor Claude Lévi- 
Strauss has continued, and it is upon this feature of relationships be- 
tween nations that Wilton Dillon focuses in his study, the unease that 
results, between nations as well as between individuals or smaller 
groups, when the exchange is one-sided and cannot be reciprocated 
appropriately. The specific aspects of such a type of exchange, as 
developed here, are F: rench, and a wider comparative study would 


1 Rhoda Métraux and Margaret Mead. Themes in French Culture. Stan- 
ford: Stanford University Press, 1954. One set of materials used by the 
director of the French project were details of the relationships of French 
intellectuals, including anthropologists. 
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show, I believe, that there are many other styles which come into 
play when other cultures are involved, with the Soviet Union for 
example, which includes the Russian indifference to reciprocity. 

Based on the theory that lack of the ability to reciprocate will en- 
gender—in a Frenchman, at least—an extreme unease, Dillon discusses 
the extent to which the United States failed to find ways in which 
the French, whom we were so actively helping, could make any re- 
turn. By considering forms of knowledge of all sorts as commodities 
of exchange, he suggests that “Consultation, as a part of the com- 
munication process, can serve as a gift-returning mechanism in hu- 
man groups where knowledge and intellectual services are valued as 
exchange commodities. When the donor-teacher invites (leads) the 
pupil-receiver to participate in decisions that are likely to affect 
both parties, the latter is less likely to seek other alternatives to re- 
move his obligations, Indeed, the receiver-pupil may consider that 
his advice and consultation constitutes a countergift,” and bases this 
on the way the French saw our not consulting them about our North 
African experience and their in turn not consulting us about Suez. 
The long careful exploration of the responses of Monsieur B. to un- 
requitable generosity on the part of the United States and the gradual 
buildup of resentment is climaxed in the epilogue with the French 
withdrawal from NATO, proud to pay hard cash for the buildings 
and equipment left behind. Studies made in the midst of a historical 
process which cannot be repeated have the disadvantage of lack of 
controls, but when the analysis is correct, history itself—if one can 
afford to wait-provides the validation. In this case, there was a long 
interval between the original field work in the 1950's and the publica- 
tion of this book in 1968. 

Meanwhile, not only the French rejection of the United States as 
a one-sided mentor but episodes all around the world have illustrated 
the cogency of Dillon’s observations and how much we can learn 
from them. We have been fulsome donors, but we have taken no ac- 
count of the feeling of the people who sought our aid and then were 
given no chance to reciprocate. And we have been indignantly sur- 
prised at their ingratitude. If the message of this book were to be 
taken to heart in those centers where the style of aid-giving is de- 
veloped and altered, it might make a great difference to United States 
relationships all over the world. Teachers College is a center where 
such styles are developed, and it should be both proud and anxious 
to utilize this study which was initiated here under the inspiration of 
the late Lyman Bryson and Donald Tewksbury. 

During the last fifteen years studies of this kind have been few 
and far between, but there is an awakening interest in what Talcott 
Parsons speaks of in his preface as “the increasing importance attached 
by economists and sociologists to ‘exchange’ and ‘interchange’ in social 
relations.” There seems little likelihood that the United States will 
not continue to be deeply involved in the world as a nation with 
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tremendous resources which most nations cannot reciprocate in kind. 
Dillon’s suggestion that other “kinds” of goods, sharing experience 
and wisdom, can constitute an exchange could be a life-saving device 
for many now precarious enterprises. 


Margaret Mead 
The American Museum of Natural History, 
New York 


Teach Them All To Read 
S. Allan Cohen. New York: Random House, 1969. $7.50. 329 pp. 


To plan a book which includes theory, method, and materials for 
teaching the disadvantaged to read is an ambitious one. This S. Allan 
Cohen has done in Teach Them All To Read with considerable de- 
tail, especially in those chapters relating to diagnoses and treatment of 
the handicapped, Chapters Four, Five, and Six. Although the book is 
focused on the disadvantaged, there is much included that is relevant 
to teaching all children to read. Chapters Seven, Eight, and Nine spe- 
cifically are directed toward teaching all children to read in preschool 
and elementary school. 

Cohen’s background in Mobilization For Youth and the fact that 
his work has been concentrated in New York City are reflected in his 
emphasis. He draws from his work with deprived children and 
youth who have become crippled by ignorance and prejudice both 
in and out of schools. If all educators and soon-to-be educators would 
read the first two chapters, they might catch Cohen's depth of un- 
derstanding for many of today's children and youth. 

The sections devoted specifically to diagnosing reading disabilities, 
problems of visual perception, and solutions for visual perception 
are detailed and practical and actually go beyond the elements of 
learning to read into wider behavioral aspects. Some specifics regard- 
ing visual dysfunctioning should be appraised by an ophthalmologist 
who works with young children, especially those that refer to poor 
binocularity and inconsistency of ocular acuity. It is not uncommon 
today to observe reading specialists trespassing in the fields of oph- 
thalmology and neurology. 

This particular part, like so many readings on diagnosis and re- 
mediation of reading problems, raises a question that seems funda- 
mental. We are in a society that not only makes reading materials of 
all kinds available by simply reaching for them, but also one that has 
built-in customs that operate on the assumption that young and 
adults can read. Yet the exposing of all children to a rich supply of 
books and charming them daily with a story hour by an adult who 
enjoys sharing good books with them are not an intrinsic part of the 
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remedial program recommended. Many highly lauded programs seem 
as appropriate for a child who has not yet enjoyed a reading diet as 
would be a diet for an undernourished child made up chiefly of 
medicines. Books are referred to by Cohen as a part of a child's pro- 
gram, but not as an essential Someday a new Anti-Reading Vivi- 
sectionists Society may be formed. 

It was not surprising to find the influence of Carl Bereiter! in the 
chapters dealing with the education of young children, especially in 
reference to learning readiness, which, by the way, is interestingly 
and well defined by Cohen. He puts great emphasis on strong struc- 
turing, organizing and directing, and, of course, rewarding children 
who maintain self-control. To quote Cohen: “The problem is for 
most of us to get over the guilt of having to force children to 
‘knuckle under.’ Their psyches are not so brittle as to suffer irrepar- 
ably from this type of restriction.” 

This seeming rationale is made more specific: “The old shibboleths 
that reading instruction or formal teaching in preschool is traumatic 
or injurious to children must be discarded, because there is no evi- 
dence that early formal instruction in reading is injurious.” Then he 
adds, “The important factor is the quality (italics mine) of this in- 
struction, for ineffective and inappropriate instruction can be in- 
jurious.” True, there have been some wiggly sentimentalists who 
not only “protected children from early reading” but who also “pro- 
tected them” from any intellectual development as far as they were 
able. Knowledgeable educators of early childhood education have de- 
cried the restrictive, irrelevant, workbook type teaching that Cohen 
in some pages too has criticized. 

There is frequent use of the description “high intensity training” 
in connection with the exercises for the disadvantaged. Even though 
Cohen in his preface indicates this book is written for professionals, 
one shudders to think of the grim application in school rooms such 
language may cause. ; 

Many of the criticisms of the schools in the text are not new, but 
warranted. However, in writing as tight and clear as most of this 
text is, certain sweeping generalizations, as "Most classroom teachers 
have succumbed to ‘Friday’s disease’ to administer quizzes and tests,” 
appear. This may be a “disease” peculiar to New York City, but it is 
not prevalent country-wide, It is interesting and also distressing in 
light of the strong criticisms made of current teachers and teaching 
that the author states: “In the list of priorities for pre-school cur- 
riculum development, the very first job of the school is to prepare 
the child to be successful in elementary school, where literacy is 
the chief goal.” Suggestions are given for improving teacher educa- 


1 Carl Bereiter and Siegfried Engelmann. Teaching Disadvantaged Chil- 
dren in the Preschool. Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, 
1966, 
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* tion so new teachers entering schools will be better fitted to teach 


reading—according to his models-but no suggestions for inservice 
education of the vast number of teachers and principals already at 
work whose incompetence and “brainwashing” he decries. 

Chapter 10, “Reading in The Elementary Schools,” is long on 
word-recognition skills but short on attention to comprehension. The 
twenty-nine specific skills to be taught in the middle and upper 
grades fit conveniently into a process of teaching children “to know 
what the books says”; no suggestions are given to stimulate creative 
and critical reactions to reading that will help youngsters become 
fool-proofed readers, able to read not only the safe and sound, but 
also the growing output of the spurious and the wacky. Terse but 
good appraisals of grouping, use of machines, artificial orthographies, 
and tutoring projects are included. Especially helpful are the sug- 
gestions for encouraging youngsters to acquire their own personal 
libraries. This last inclusion seems almost like a contradiction of most 
of the foregoing text. 

It is in Chapter Eleven, “Skill Centers," that Cohen seems to have 
departed from the controlled pressurized point of view in most of 
the previous text to one concerned with genuinely motivated, in- 
dividual goal-setting live youngsters. He offers a list of laws based on’ 
Hilgard’s Theories of Learning? which have gained wide acceptance 
by mature educators. 

Included in various sections of the book, materials are mentioned 
often with brief comments. Also an excellent description with many 
suggested lists for paperback books is included. The Appendix, “Ma- 
terials for Teaching Reading,” is very inclusive from balance boards 
for kinesthetic motor development to the Frostig Program and vari- 
ous other kits. 

Teach Them All To Read can be a rich resource for ideas and 
materials not only for specialists as intended but also for teachers— 
for all who can read selectively. The contradictions in attitude to- 
ward children and the emphasis on what one can term the vivi- 
sectionist's approach to teaching should not obscure the meaty sub- 
stance in this volume. An author who can produce a book of this 
quality has the potential to develop a mature, a consistent and a 
sound philosophy on the teaching of reading to all children and 
youth, from disadvantaged to privileged. 


Roma Gans 


Professor Emeritus of Education 
Teachers College 


2 Ernest R. Hilgard and Gordon H. Bower. Theories of Learning. New 
York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1966. 
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A Sourcebook of career information 
prepared for the Harvard Graduate 
School of Education Placement Office 


New Roles for Educators tells what's happening in education outside the classroom. Published 
in February, 1970, it is a 120-page pragmatic sourcebook describing the variety and scope of 
organizations in education. It tells who is doing what, where to write for information, what 
qualifications are necessary, and whom to see for employment. The geographical focus is the 
Northeast, but the representative agencies it contains are duplicated throughout the country. 
Nearly fifty organizations or programs are described in great detail; useful information about 
many more is included. 


INDUSTRY: A survey of companies involved in research and development, adult and manpower- 
training, management consulting, educational technology, specialized services. 


GOVERNMENT: A comprehensive description of government programs at state, regional, and 
federal levels: Job Corps, Teacher Corps, Indian Affairs, Headstart, Upward Bound, New Careers, 
Regional Educational Laboratories, ERIC Centers, state department of education jobs. 


COMMUNITY SERVICE ORGANIZATIONS: A description of jobs in community and civic organi- 
zations, Model Cities Programs, Community Action Programs, grassroots organizations, social 
service groups, adult education centers, museums. 


SCHOOLS AND NON-PROFIT ASSOCIATIONS: An account of emerging careers in schools, re- 
search centers, professional and educational associations, and school supportive agencies of 
all sorts. 


CASE STUDIES; ESSAYS: Profiles of eight persons with unique positions; many ideas about how 
to create unconventional careers, 


Who can use this book: 


STUDENTS... graduates and undergraduates exploring careers in education. 


TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATORS . . . looking for a chance to experiment with new ideas in a 
different setting. 


COLLEGE FACULTY AND ADVISORS . .. counseling students about careers and graduate programs. 
PLACEMENT OFFICES .-.. office copies for staff and additional copies for job-hunting students, 
LIBRARIES .. . a valuable reference book. 
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Turning on tbe System: War in the Philadelphia Public Schools 
Henry S. Resnik. New York: Random House, 1970. $6.95. 229 pp. 


Henry Resnik’s book is a highly personal account of events which 
shook Philadelphia's public school system during a period of ap- 
proximately a year and a half in 1967-68. Following a dramatically 
successful decade of municipal reform in Philadelphia, civic reform- 
ers had finally turned their attention in the early 1960's to the city's 
schools, and had joined their efforts with those of civil rights groups 
and citizens concerned with education to revitalize a long neglected 
and badly deteriorated educational system. 

At the time of Resnik’s first visit to Philadelphia in the fall of 1967, 
the educational reform movement, which had been underway since 
early in the decade, was itself undergoing a profound change—a change 
which Resnik heralded as a unique opportunity for young, bright, 
idealistic, and innovative people to transform a large urban school 
system, to make it “responsive” and “relevant,” to “humanize” it; in 
effect, to “turn it on.” 

The initial impetus behind this movement was provided by the 
city’s new superintendent of schools, Mark Shedd, who came to 
Philadelphia from Harvard, via a successful superintendency in New 
Jersey. Shedd and the young men and women he attracted into ad- 
ministrative and teaching posts in the Philadelphia schools brought 
with them: 


a definite style associated with activist youth across the country. 
‘Anti-authoritarianism was at the heart of this style; it was reso- 
lutely democratic. It emphasized the values of community, honesty, 
and trust, and it was more concerned with the emotions than the 
intellect, The style had its jargon: “turned on,” “action,” "gut 
level,” “alienation,” “interpersonal,” “involvement.” It was the style 
of liberation, and borrowed from the culture of “soul” and jazz, 
from the psychological and sociological avant-garde. It was both 


a philosophy and a way of life. 


Resnik is strongly and openly committed to the educational “revo- 
lution” which Shedd seems to promise, and to the style and vocabu- 
lary of the youth movement as well. He draws heavily upon this 
“modish, but intensely significant” vocabulary to convey to the read- 
er the spirit and intent of the movement underway in Philadelphia. 
The story of Shedd's first year and a half in office is told through the 
vivid description of incidents which set the tone of the movement 
and which mobilized community forces against it, as well as through 
less vivid portrayals of experimental programs which Shedd intro- 
duced into the system, and through a series of character portraits 
which are often very successful in introducing the reader to the in- 
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dividuals who shaped the "revolution" and to those who impeded 
its progress. 

Despite the use of the language of the New Left, and the frequent 
reference to revolution by Shedd and by Resnik himself, most of 
the people whom Shedd attracted to Philadelphia in the late 1960's 
were not (at that time) political revolutionaries in any sense. Their 
objective was educational change, and they were, at the outset of the 
Shedd administration, committed to bringing about such change 
within the context of “the system.” If Resnik can be considered an 
accurate spokesman for these young educational reformers, they ab- 
horred nothing more than politics, which they equated with a self- 
interested quest for power. If a change in power relationships was 
essential to the success of educational reform, this change would be 
accomplished through persuasion, or perhaps conversion of members 
of the system to a belief in the "magnificent dream." Power would 
not simply change hands, but would somehow be tamed and put in 
abeyance to clear the way for the real revolution—in Shedd's words, 
“a revolution in values and ways of relating.” 

The members of the movement devoted themselves to creating new 
programs, to relating to students in an intensely personal and non- 
authoritarian way, to involving students, teachers, and administrators 
in “meaningful experiences"—to instilling the system with excitement 
and commitment. Most of these reformers, Resnik writes, “were easy- 
going radicals when they were radicals at all; they met the school 
system with a minimum of threat, and after the first year they 
avoided head-on clashes.” 

But the language and programmatic innovations of a “revolution 
in values and ways of relating” are by no means unthreatening to 
members of a school system and its immediate community; and 
everywhere these innovators turned, they encountered fear and re- 
sistance from within the school system and without: from the teach- 
ers’ union, administrators, parent groups, city hall, and (most iron- 
ically) from the black community toward which many of the edu- 
cational changes were directed, 

In the end, the educational revolutionaries were, in their own view, 
defeated. The system was not turned on (despite the fact, as Resnik 
admits, that the system had indeed been improved). Shedd came to 
seem remote and detached, and many of those whom he had attracted 
to the system with his promise of fundamental change began to leave 
Philadelphia—perhaps in the belief that the system could not be 
saved, and that a political revolution was the only solution after all. 

The moral fervor which permeates Resnik’s account of these events 
is both a strength and a weakness of the book. He provides a vivid 
portrayal of the reform movement from his own ideological perspec- 
tive; but his commitment to the language and to the values of the 
revolution narrows his vision and leaves many events and characters 
inadequately explained. The motives of the movement's adversaries, 
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for example, tend to be too easily summarized in terms of a self-serving 
quest for power and of an effort to protect selfish interests. An ac- 
count of the same events written from another vantage point might 
well reveal a greater complexity of forces and motives behind the 
movement's ultimate defeat. 

For all the richness of Resnik’s style, the book suffers somewhat 
from the inclusion of too many personality sketches and from the 
seemingly endless description of “innovative,” “turned on” programs. 
Despite these minor failings, however, the book is a thoroughly ab- 
sorbing report of reform in a major urban school system, and gives 
valuable insight into the direction of change in contemporary Amer- 
ican education. 


Harland Bloland 
New York University 


Culture and Commitment: A Study of the Generation Gap 
Margaret Mead, Garden City, New York: Doubleday & Company, 1970. $5.00. 


The problem of the generational process has been Mead’s long- 
standing concern throughout her outstanding professional career be- 
ginning with her research on Samoan adolescents in the late 1920's. 
Her contribution to the understanding of youth and cultural change 
(among others in the area of culture and personality) made her 
prominent not only in anthropology but also in cross-disciplinary 
fields and journalism. She has written a number of articles on Ameri- 
can education and has been an outspoken critic of American edu- 
cation and culture. 

Perhaps the timely publication of Culture and Commitment was 
anticipated by sensitive students of contemporary culture who have 
given attention to Mead's frequent commentaries on American youth. 
But even for her, this was a bold attempt because she had to reduce 
her enormous miscellaneous observations on cultural process and 

neration change to a little over a hundred pages. It created un- 
fortunate burdens which Mead must bear as her readers scrutinize her 
work. For without adequate regard for the variations and complex- 
ity of the issue discussed, Mead makes sweeping generalizations which 
are poorly substantiated. In this sense, it would not be unfair to say 
that her book was written for a journalistic purpose. Furthermore, 
ssed by the role of technology as an overwhelming force for 
cultural transformation, Mead tends to overstate the impact of tech- 
nology upon the fabrics of values and characterological structure. 
She argues that technology has cut off “irreversibly” the young from 
the elders and the past, resulting in accelerating generational dis- 
continuities with respect to values, attitudes, and behavior patterns. 
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Her profile of the generation gap is more impressionistic than de- 
scriptive; it has more appeal to laymen than to cautious empiricists. 

In essence, Mead's book is intended to clarify the direction of the 
generational change in American and other technologically developed 
cultures. The overall aim is brilliantly achieved, and indeed, she offers 
a number of valuable insights. Drawing upon anthropological data 
of both simple and complex societies, Mead sketches a continuum of 
three cultural patterns: the postfigurative, configurative, and pre- 
figurative. It is her contention that we are in a critical transitional 
stage from the configurative to the prefigurative. 

The postfigurative culture is characterized by the perpetuity of 
tradition and its transmission through generations. The sense of time- 
lessness and continuity prevails among the members of a postfig- 
urative culture. Their assumption is that their culture is not changing 
and that it provides the complete model of what life is. The existence 
of this culture depends upon the simultaneous existence of three 
generations, i.e. grandparents, parents, and children; it depends upon 
the ineradicable imprint of grandparents’ expectations and their tradi- 
tion upon the young. Postfiguration is found, by and large, among the 
simple cultures with little change. 

The contemporary technological culture is called the configurative 
pattern. Configuration has its inception in a breakdown in the post- 
figurative system through the development of technology and mi- 
gration. The configurative culture whose development is accelerated 
by the advancement of technology marks a sharp break with a 
closed, ethnic group and any type of postfigurative culture; it is a 
flexible and mobile system. Another mark of this culture is the dis- 
sociation of one generation from another. The nuclear family is 
dominant, eliminating from its socialization process the grandparents 
and their authoritative influence. Individual behavior is no longer 
prescribed by the tradition since the past is diminished to a minimum 
force in the prevailing structure of configuration, A high degree of 
mobility in this new pattern promotes the differentiation of the 
young from their parents in their occupations and social statuses, 
which, in turn, entails significant modifications of behavior and 
changes in character structure. The configurative culture is typically 
“other-direction” oriented, 

A new model for youth behavior is provided by the peers who are 
the best guides, rather than by the parents. Thus, the dissociation 
between the parental generation and the younger becomes institu- 
tionalized as the relations between generations are affected by the deep 
disharmony and radical change in cultural roles. Formal education 
is also responsible for this discontinuity where the parents have little 
control over learning. Children learn a new heritage from their peers 
and elders rather than their parents or grandparents. 

In approaching the consummation of configuration, technology, 
says Mead, has brought about “a drastic, irreversible division between 
the generations.” She denies as “wholly incompatible” with anthro- 
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pological findings the contention that there exists a generational con- 
tinuity with respect to basic values about the good, the true, the 
beautiful, etc. Her insistence on irrevocable generational disaffiliation 
suggests her challenge to Kenneth Keniston and other students of 
youth problems who are rather impressed by generational congruence 
in the value orientations of young radicals. Also she denies historical 
parallels of recurring generation conflicts which are elaborated by 
Lewis Feuer. (His view is often identified as the Oedipal rebellion 
theory.) 

In Mead’s interpretation of the generational process, technology 
plays the most significant role. Therefore, our generation gap, argues 
Mead, must be interpreted in this unprecedented framework of tech- 
nological progress. 

Technology made possible the emergence of “a world community.” 
Every major event on the globe is presented to every man in complex 
immediacy. The invention of the computer, the successful splitting 
of the atom, the exploration of the moon’s surface, medical revolu- 
tion, air travel, TV satellites, and other scientific developments—all 
these events of the last two and a half decades made the human 
world radically different from any period in the past. At the same 
time, this world community is tormented by constant threats of 
catastrophic wars, the destruction of natural environment, the break- 
down in the life-pattern of cities, and the population explosion. 

Having occurred within a very short period of one generation, 
all these events shatter the sense of direction and certainty on the 
part of the adults to whom the past can no longer serve as the guide. 
There is also no guide for the youth. This predicament calls for the 
emergence of the prefigurative culture where a sincere dialogue be- 
tween the elder and younger generations must be established. 

Mead romanticizes youth not in a Rousseauistic sense, but because 
of her impression that they are capable of purer imagination, wider 
vision, and more passion than the elders. They, says she, “know 


better" our crises and imperative needs for the commitment to har- 


mony and peace. The adults who still have little faith in the young 
must realize that the future depends upon the communication be- 
tween the two generations and the establishment of a vocabulary 
which will facilitate their communication. 
Mead criticizes justifiably the older generation for its stubbornness 
and insensitivity to change. The adults, she insists, must learn a new 
model for themselves so that they can learn from youth. Youth’s 
participation in the power structure where the adults regulate their 
lives is urgent if the generation gap is to be solved. f ; 
Culture and Commitment will widely generate reflection and dis- 
cussion on the part of students and their teachers, and hopefully 


children and their parents. 


Nobuo Shimahara 
Rutgers University 
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F. C. S. Scbiller and tbe Dimensions of Pragmatism 
Kenneth Winetrout. Columbus: Ohio State University Press, 1967. $5.00. 170 pp. 


Intellectual movements whose time has come often arrive on the scene 
with a mixed entourage of adherents. Along with Charles Peirce and 
William James, who first thrust the basic tenets of pragmatism before 
the public, came the Oxford don, F. C. S. Schiller. In the philosophy's 
early stages, Schiller was a staunch ally of James in attempting the 
overthrow of outworn forms of metaphysics. But after the deaths of 
James (1910) and Peirce (1914) and the passing on of the pragmatic 
mantle to John Dewey and his cohorts of the Chicago-Columbia 
schools, Schiller was gradually by-passed, due in part no doubt to his 
consternating preoccupation with matters such as "eugenic reform" 
and the "scientific basis for a belief in immortality.” In partial defense, 
this aberration does coincide with Schiller's part-time residence after 
1925 in Los Angeles, where he taught at the University of Southern 
California. 

Kenneth Winetrout's exposition is well balanced and fair in its 
delineation of Schiller's place in the evolution of pragmatism. Wine- 
trout's argument for the relevancy of Schiller in these nonpragmatic 
days is a matter for debate. What is not arguable, as Winetrout points 
out, is the divergency of the "soft spots" in Schiller’s philosophical 
temperament from the main lines of pragmatic thought. Schiller's 
generally reactionary politics as well as his steady commitment to a 
raw supernaturalism are at the very least curious deviations. Yet there 
are aspects of this extremely tender-minded pragmatism which touch 
certain contemporary movements as the more paradigmatic state- 
ments of pragmatism do not. 

Winetrout identifies these themes with recent existentialist writings 
that emphasize man-centeredness and personal involvement; pluralism 
and anti-systematics in philosophy; the revivification of such peren- 
nial issues as the nature of evil, the existence of God, the relative 
worth of life and death. All of the foregoing might be encompassed 
in Schiller’s Protagorean theme of man as the measure. While it is 
true that these themes are out of tune with Deweyan pragmatism and 
on the surface reflect an existentialist quality, a more organic relation- 
ship is needed to unite both orders of thought. I suspect that the 
similarities to existentialism Winetrout identifies are accidental and 
casual. 

Schiller revolted against the heavy absolute idealism of Oxford 
even earlier than did Dewey against his own Hegelian allegiances. At 
that time William James was also one of the few dissenting voices in 
philosophy. However, Schiller’s use of the pragmatic test of the 
meaning and truth of an idea as rooted in its practical consequences 
is disparate. His interpretation of utility is transformed into an ex- 
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lute (and objective) idealism of his English contemporaries. 

Schiller’s pluralism is essentially a negative refutation of the monis- 
tic visions of the European system-builders. His pluralism especially 
seeks no deeper insights than to reveal some of the common sense 
absurdities of the opposite view and to revel in the obvious diversi- 
ties of nature and society. It pales in comparison with Dewey’s 
methodological and structural pluralism which the American phi- 

a losopher eventually and unfortunately subordinated to his commit- 

Mes ment to social and scientific unification. 

| In reading Mr. Winetrout’s straightforward presentation of Schil- 
ler’s views, one is impressed by Schiller’s existentialist-tainted eclec- 
ticism that seems to have no theoretical roots. Perhaps not even in 
pragmatism. The themes of pragmatism and of contemporary ex- 

| istentialism have been iterated and reiterated often in the past. Their 

| intellectual claims on us do not derive from their novelty. The 


treme subjectivism obviously tendered in contravention to the abso- 
| 
| 


verifiability theorem of pragmatism and the plea to rise above intel- 
lectual determinants to personal initiative and action evident in ex- 
istentialism are significant in that they represent trends of thought 
| that mirror the problems and opportunities of their time. 
E Pragmatism was not merely a logical method of thought useful in 
p evaluating the import of philosophical beliefs. More, it gave substan- 
tive meaning to a varied set of theoretical views that arose from the 
scientific and social movements of that time. These beliefs were ap- 
plied to crucial and outstanding issues in education, psychology, and 
social theory, to name several. As with all intellectual movements, 
| having done its work, it passed from the scene. me : 
| In appearing to touch both pragmatism and existentialism, Schiller 
| touched none, Rather than validating an anti-systematic attitude to- 
wards philosophical theorizing today, Kenneth Winetrout's interest- 
P ing book, in illuminating Schiller predilections, gives evidence for 
the traditional evaluation of the English pragmatist as but a minor 
deviation in what was a major movement in the history of modern 


Western thought. 
| 


Seymour W. Itzkoff 
Smith College 
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For the Record 


"Teaching is the most dangerous and most noble of all professions. It is also 
what William Arrowsmith described to a convocation of educationists in New 
Orleans a few years ago when he said: 


I am concerned here with only one kind of teaching . .. . I mean the ancient, 
crucial, high art of teaching, the kind of teaching which alone can claim to 
be called educational, an essential element in all noble human culture, and 
hence a task of infinitely more importance than research scholarship. 


Professor Arrowsmith went on to say that he was not interested in the teach- 
er as a transmitter or conductor of knowledge or the one who is successfully 
self-conscious about the processes of education, its techniques, its materials, 
and his own personal style. He observed that “Only when large demands are 
made of the teacher, when we ask him to assume a primary role as educator in 
his own right, will it be possible to restore dignity to teaching .. . . Cer- 
tainly he will have no function or honor worthy of the name until we are pre- 
pared to make the purpose of education what it always was—the molding of 
men rather than the production of knowledge." If the universities—if the 
schools—will not provide housing for this kind of teacher, education will pass 
to other hands, as it is now passing. The artist will pick it up, or the intellec- 
tuals (whoever they may be), or the swinging charismatic hacks and charla- 
tans, the demagogues even. Education belongs in the schools, but it will not 
stay there if the schools refuse to house it properly. Education will hit the 
streets, as it is already doing. And why not, when the scholar disowns the stu- 
dent unless he is a potential scholar? How often does the English teacher look 
with special favor upon the potential teacher of the language arts? 


Meaning of Teaching There is a clear warning 
here: Students are quitting universities because what passes for education is 
not, in their words, "relevant." It is irrelevant because the university has dis- 
owned what "teaching has always meant: a care and concern for the future of 
man, a Platonic love of the species, not for what it is, but for what it may be." 

For it is purpose that determines the shape of our efforts, that informs the 
style of our work, that gives direction to our enterprise. And purpose cannot 
be expressed, cannot be understood unless the teacher himself is educated and 
sensitive to the nature of human nature and to the quality of life that is possible 
in an unregarding universe. 

An educated man must know himself, must know why he is doing what he 
is doing. He must maintain his sense of wonder, he must be patient with his 
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own curiosity, he must have respect for the limits of his own knowledge, and 
he must be courageous before the unknown. The educated man must, if he 
would dare to teach, have exquisite control over his own language, must have 
mastered some body of knowledge and be ever open to instruction in other 
fields. In addition to knowing who he is, he must know where he is and how 
he got there. He needs a sense of history, an awareness of art, and a compre- 
hension of the vagaries of human behavior. And, finally, to recur to Profes- 
sor Arrowsmith's phrase, “He must have a Platonic love of the species." He 
must love human kind for what it can become. He must see, even in his least 
advantaged student, a potential graciousness of spirit and a capacity for growth 
beyond whatever the test score asserts. Thus whoever would dare to teach 
must be committed to a lifelong study of the processes of teaching. This re- 
quires an ever-expanding knowledge about human growth and decay, of what 
enhances and what diminishes man. 

It is not enough to send an ex-adolescent into a kindergarten with a bag of 
tricks and toys; baby-sitters are cheaper and safer. It is not enough to “train 
up" a young man in some low-grade aspect of some noble discipline, so that he 
can perform before a class of children as if he were a mathematician, a physi- 
cist, or a literary critic. Machines are more reliable; besides, they do not pre- 
tend. What is needed is some profitable humility before both subject matter 
and students, some willingness to learn from both and the patient self-criticism 
to nourish the emergence of one's own never-secure skill in the task of teach- 
ing. What is required above all, since the economics of public education de- 
mands that we employ so many partly-formed young adults in teaching our 
young, is the richest kind of personal education, one that takes advantage of 
the special virtues of youth and provides insurance against their special 
disabilities. 


Education of the Student of Teaching Consider 
then the education of the student of teaching. Everyone who would dare to 
teach, to engage in this Promethean act, must accept the willing, self-conscious 
burden of genuine lifelong self-education. Everyone who would dare confront 
a group of children or a seminar of graduate students must have an unquench- 
able appetite for knowledge and experience and the capacity to understand 
and to use what happens as he learns, and have the courage to quit the class- 
room when the thrill is gone. It is all too rare that we encounter the ideal teach- 
er who is humbly respectful of his calling—for teaching is that—who is pow- 
erfully secure in some subject—it can be sewage disposal or arithmetic—who 
knows what children and adults are, alone and in groups, who can see even- 
tually what cach may become and has the patient fortitude to facilitate that 
achievement, who is, finally, but always, an active citizen of his common- 
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wealth. For if he is not this, then all else that he does in the classroom and for 
the student is the mechanical job of the curriculum cookie-cutter, punching 
out blind competence and baking those inert ideas. 


Collective Enterprise The making of such a 
teacher is also a Promethean act. But it is a collective enterprise. It is something 
that the university presumes to be able to accomplish. Alma Mater incarnate! 

How can the university make education relevant to the increasing number 
of talented and morally committed youth who at last are looking upon teach- 
ing as a genuine vocation? How can it persuade the youth who has 
been working in tutorial programs, in Head Start programs, who has served in 
VISTA or the Peace Corps, who protests the immorality of war, who joins 
wholeheartedly in the struggle for universal racial parity that its courses of 
study will lead to something more than mere state certification as a grade- 
labeled classroom teacher? 

Openness is required before all knowledge and all experience—openness and 
the chance to learn. The freedom to fail with the assurance that failure is not a 
disaster, not a foreclosure of further opportunities, but merely part of the en- 
trance fee that must be paid into the common enterprise; a continuing oppor- 
tunity to work with children and with adults, sharing plans and ideas, exploring 
options, learning skills, discovering the secret places of one’s self and others— 
being able to live with open feelings, knowing the value of being alone and the 
occasional strength of even anonymity: All of this must be forthcoming to- 
gether witha compound of guidance and fellowship. 

The school is the only place to grow real teachers, a real school with actual 
problems, genuine difficulties, and ordinary children, a school that in its staff 
and students will be, in the words of Dean Robert Schaefer of Teachers Col- 
lege, .... systematically reflective about its work" (The School as a Center of 
Inquiry. New York: Harper and Row, 1967). Schaefer suggests that the school 
should *....serve as a center of inquiry into teaching.” Hitherto society has 
not expected this of any school for the simple reason that "there has seemed 
to be nothing of great complexity in the instructional task, (and) few problems 
in teaching which demand serious investigation." 

Schaefer believes that “we can no longer afford to conceive of the schools 
simply as distribution centers for the dispensing of cultural orientations, infor- 
mation, and knowledge developed by other social units." Every school, wheth- 
er a nursery or a university, must be a producer as well as a transmitter of 
knowledge. What we are saying about the school is what has been said about 
the individual: The school as a social institution must become self-conscious, 
self-aware, self-critical, and self-correcting. 

Knowledge today is so easy to come by—or perhaps one should say infor- 
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mation—with the proliferation of data-storage and retrieval systems, with the 
ease with which we can get “read-out” about any fact or collection of facts. 
Such primary information-dumping hardly qualifies as the proper product of 
any school. For, at last, such is the boon of technology that we can process and 
package those "inert ideas" that Alfred North Whitehead had such contempt 
for—and use them at the level of their actual efficiency. Thereby we can free 
ourselves for service in the higher calling that teaching is. 

To believe this is not to fall into the romantic trap, dreaming of gardens full 
of blooming children. This is not to envision “happiness factories”; they are 
already available on TV or through the use of sugar cubes. One thinks of schools 
where everyone is constantly engaged in making teaching and learning both 
relevant and effective. For teachers are made in schools, never in college class- 
rooms merely, never in methods courses, only through the development of a 
repertoire of skills that emerge through the acts of continuing self-education 
and on-the-job training, 

We have all witnessed some of the drear effects of the “new curriculum" di- 
vorced from effective teacher preparation and development. It moves almost 
no one after the novelty has worn off if the teachers absorb the new techniques 
and the shiny new toys into the old and dull, but safe, routine. It matters very 
little if the most imaginative architect has provided housing for trapped chil- 
dren in schools that dole out some safe portion of the universe, while 
the buzzing creative confusion of the outside world never touches them or 
their teachers. The school must be a center for inquiry, or it will produce stu- 
dents and teachers with supermarket minds, who will become consumers of the 
products of the education industry, robbed of their intellectual birthrights to 
be seekers of knowledge and builders of useful lives, 

Let this not be misunderstood, One should not be opposed to technology. 
More of the products and Processes the best of its minds can conceive are 
needed. Anything that will facilitate the tasks that teaching involves must be 
used, but we must not cede one single moment of a teacher's life or a child's 
attention to the canned programs of General Electric, IBM, or Xerox. The af- 
fairs of a vital classroom are the private concerns of its students and teacher. 
No other agent has a right to intervene unless that teacher is or becomes in- 
competent. No agent has the right to prescribe what should go on there, ex- 
cept the professional staff of the school of which the teacher in his own class- 
room is the directing genius. 

Let us welcome the learning machines, the computers, the strategies, and 
the games; they are all as potentially useful as the blackboard and the chalk. 
But let us be certain to put them all at the behest of the educated teacher who 
alone can judge their appropriateness. Dean Schaefer warns that "No matter 
what the level of detail of curricular packages, their full value can never be 
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reached without the intervention, the thoughtful translation, if you will, of 
the wise teacher." 

But more than wisdom is required; some chain of being must be forged be- 
tween the teacher and the student, some vital connection wrought out of style, 
personality, and shared delight. Such a connection was discovered by Herman 
Melville when he first heard a lecture by Ralph Waldo Emerson and he wrote 
to a friend in New York: 


Now, there is something about every man elevated above mediocrity, which 
is, for the most part, instinctively perceptible. This I see in Mr. Emerson. 
And, frankly, for the sake of argument, let us call him a fool;—then I had 
rather be a fool than a wise man.—I love all men who dive. Any fish can 
swim near the surface, but it takes a great whale to go downstairs five 
miles or more; and if he don't attain the bottom, why, all the lead in Galena 
can't fashion the plummet that will. I'm not talking of Mr. Emerson now— 
but of the whole corps of thought-divers, that have been diving and coming 
up with bloodshot eyes since the world began. (Houston Peterson, Ed., 
Great Teachers. New Brunswick, N.J.: Rutgers University Press, 1946.) 


That is what we strive for in the schools, “the whole corps of thought-di- 
vers” wresting the secrets and beauties from a recalcitrant universe, the trea- 
sures and wisdom from our buried pasts, and bringing them all up to the sur- 
face of our understanding to help us to fashion valuable lives in a more gen- 
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Minimizing the Problems of 
Functional Illiteracy 


Gilbert Voyat 


Because the progress of Western society continues to be measured by its lit- 
eracy, reading skills retain top priority among educators. When we learn, for 
instance, that in Portugal today 40 percent of the population is illiterate, we 
judge the country and the system which allow such a situation to continue 
backward. Underdeveloped, newly-independent countries all stress the impor- 
tance of education and reading. Probably no other skill in an educated commu- 
nity is considered more vital. 

Problems in reading may not be measured simply by rates of total illiteracy. 
Today in the United States reading is still a major problem. Children do learn 
to read, and there is no spectacular rate of illiteracy, but there is a severe prob- 
lem of “functional illiteracy"—large numbers of Americans lack the skills to 
deal effectively with written language, and are thereby prevented from partici- 
pating fully in the society. In our very advanced technological society such a 
handicap presents a paradox. Reading, as a necessary skill to be acquired, is 
as old as Egyptian history, but even now, a significant portion of the population 
fails to acquire it. The problem, then, is to understand why. 

The reasons may lie in the teaching and the classroom situation (the practical 
sphere), the research and theories of development (the theoretical sphere), 
and perhaps the lack of interaction between the two. As E. Gibson notes: 


The psychologists have traditionally pursued the study of verbal learning 
by means of experiments with nonsense syllables and the like—that is, ma- 
terial carefully divested of useful information. And the educators who found 
little in this work that seemed relevant to the classroom have stayed with 
the classroom; when they performed experiments, the method was apt to 
be a gross comparison of classes privileged and unprivileged with respect 
to the latest fad. The result has been two cultures: the pure scientists in the 
laboratory, and the practical teachers ignorant of the progress that has 
been made in the theory of human learning and its method of studying it.! 


1 E. Gibson, “Learning to Read,” in Contemporary Issues in Developmental Psychology. 
Norman S. Endler, Lawrence S. Boutler, Harry Osser, eds. New York: Holt, Rinehart & 
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Yet before blaming teachers or psychologists or pointing to their lack of com- 
munication, it may be useful to ask why such a situation exists. 

Usually around the age of four, five, or six, children begin to undergo some 
type of schooling. While the age may vary, it is a time when they have already 
learned to talk and have already made substantial acquisitions which probably 
prepare them for the development of reading. Surprisingly, in developmental 
psychology most of the experiments deal either with the young infant (before 
the development of the symbolic function), the period qualified by Piaget as 
the sensory-motor period, or with children four years of age and older. Rela- 
tively few experiments deal with the intermediary period between ages two 
and four. 

"There is the practical reason for such a situation: Children are more avail- 
able in schoolrooms. And there is the theoretical and experimental reason: It is 
difficult to experiment with children at the beginning of the symbolic function. 
At this stage there is a problem of reliability of the answers given by a child, 
and it is difficult to devise situations where the children’s actions and their per- 
formances are as discriminatively informative as infants’ before interiorization 
takes place. After four years of age, communication with the child is again 
easy. For instance, when we were conducting experiments on the development 
of the idea of identity with very young children, we faced consistent difficulty 
in understanding what the child meant by “the same.”2 


Different Theories Other reasons for the pau- 
city of research on children from two to four years of age stem from theories 
about the development from sensory-motor to representative intelligence. In 
this respect we may contrast two types of theories, although this classification is 
by no means exhaustive. The first type emphasizes the importance of language 
as the source of representative intelligence. Language and thought are funda- 
mentally related, that is, language engenders intelligence. In fact, it is language 
which explains intelligence. Since language possesses its own logic, the logic 
of language constitutes not only an essential factor in the learning of logic but 
is, in fact, the source of all logic for the whole of humanity, These views are 
characteristic of such sociological schools as Durkheim's or the logical posi- 
tivistic approach. The consequence of such a point of view is that it sees as 
structurally discontinuous the pathway from sensory-motor to representative 
intelligence; language, by virtue of its role, implies such a discontinuity. 

The second school of thought, of which Jean Piaget is a leading spokesman, 
allows that language plays an important role in the development of representa- 


2 J. Piaget et Gilbert Voyat. “Recherche sur l'identité, in Epistémologie et Psychologie de 
l'identite," Chapter I. Etudes d’Epistemologie Génétique. Paris: Presses Universitaires de 
France, 1968. 
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tive intelligence, but views language not as the source of logic but rather as an 
entity structured by it. Thus the origins of logic have to be found in the gen- 
eral coordination of actions beginning at the sensory-motor level. Theories 
such as Piaget's emphasize the idea of functional continuity within the devel- 
opment of a child? 

The differences between these views are not merely theoretical or academic. 
To cope with the problem of reading, it is, in fact, of crucial importance to 
understand the roots of abstractions. Surprisingly very little has been written 
about the possible relevance of Piaget's experiments in understanding the de- 


velopment of reading. There is still no real agreement concerning this period 
at a theoretical level. 


Reading as an Abstract Activity Reading is an 
abstract and representative activity. A word consists of a string of letters and, 
as such, does not carry any direct relationship with the object it designates. 
Thusa word is a set of arbitrary signs which are to be made part of the code of 
the subject. For instance, the word "cat" does not bear any visible or direct 
relationship with the object that it defines. The word “cat” is an abstraction in 
itself, and to understand its acquisition by the child, it is useful to consider 
sensorimotor development. 

As Piaget states it: 


The sensori-motor mechanisms are prerepresentational and behavior based 
on the evocation of an absent object is not observed until during the sec- 
ond year. When the scheme of the permanent object is in process of 
being formed, from about nine to twelve months, there is certainly a search 
for an object that has disappeared; but since it has just been perceived the 
search is part of an action already under way and a series of clues remains 
to aid the child to find the object again. Although representation does not 
yet exist, the baby forms and uses significations since every sensori-motor 
assimilation (including perceptual assimilations) already implies the attri- 
bution of a signification, of a meaning. Significations and, consequently, 
also a duality between signified (the schemes themselves with their con- 
tent, that is the action) and "signifiers" are already present. However, 
these “signifiers” remain perceptual and are not yet differentiated from the 
“signified.” This makes it impossible to talk about semiotic or symbolic 
function at this level. An undifferentiated signifier is, in fact, as yet neither 
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a "symbol" nor a "sign" (in the sense of verbal signs). It is by definition an 
"indicator". ... An indicator is actually undifferentiated from its signifier 
in that it constitutes one aspect of it (whiteness for milk), a part (the vis- 
ible section of a semi-hidden object), a temporal antecedent (the door that 
opens for the arrival of mama), a causal result (a stain).* 


This paragraph offers immediate consequences for us to bear in mind when we 
consider reading, since reading will be consigned to the realm of abstract signs. 

One should not confuse the natural development of powers of abstraction 
with the usual help which is offered to the child in order to develop his reading 
abilities. Providing a picture of a cat under which the word "cat" is written 
does not imply that the child will establish the relationship between the sig- 
nifier (cat) and the signified (the picture of the cat). What we, as teachers or 
psychologists, would intuitively consider a simple activity (to establish the re- 
lationship between a picture and a word) is in fact a very complex process, and 
the result of a long developmental pathway, which presupposes many acquisi- 
tions and many levels of activity. 


Indicators We may distinguish three different 
types of signifiers, which are successively acquired during the development of 
the child. The first type of signifier, and the most primitive (primitive in a de- 
velopmental sense), comprises "indicators," or "cues." As Piaget states, an in- 
dictor is always a part of the object. For instance, when a pack of cigarettes is 
presented to a baby and then hidden partially, the remaining visible part serves 
as an indicator of the object. Yet it is not the entire object. Our adult life still 
contains many situations where we actually use cues. They can be of an audi- 
tory nature, the bell of a phone, for instance. It is immediately obvious why 
cues are the most primitive forms of abstraction; they do not imply any 
memory of evocation or any symbolic function. They can be achieved essen- 
tially through behaviors of recognition, since they are always in the direct 
grasp of the child. 


Symbols The second type of signifier which 
appears as a tool within the symbolic function is the symbol, which is differ- 
ent from the object it designates and yet has some relationship to it. We may 
differentiate by function symbols which have a conventional or social mean- 
ing and symbols which have a meaning only for the individual. In fact, since 
symbols are motivated by the object, they may be created by the child himself 
and for his use alone. For instance, road signs are symbols whose meanings 
are conventional The first symbols of the child's play are individual crea- 
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tions. Yet all symbols bear a nonarbitrary relationship with the objects they 
designate. This distinction is important; symbols can be socially shared, or 
they can be the result of the child’s own creativity. Thus the symbol pre- 
sents an intermediary situation in two respects. First, its individual or social 
meaning places it half in the realm of convention and half in the realm of the 
child’s individual activity. Second, since the symbol bears a resemblance to 
the things signified, it situates itself in the middle of the process of abstrac- 
tion. It is neither an indicator nor a cue, since it is not a part of an object, and 
it is not a sign. The importance of the acquisition of symbols in the develop- 
ment of reading can by no means be underestimated. Thus symbolic play, 
which is one of the main activities of a four-year-old child, is of utmost im- 
portance for later development of reading. 

If the importance of imitation has been recognized by most psychologists 
as a vital factor in the development of abstractions, symbolic play, likewise, 
occupies a complementary and indispensable place. Imitation implies an ac- 
commodation to external models. Symbolic play does not refer to an adapta- 
tion to reality, but on the contrary, to an assimilation of reality to the self. 
Imitation and symbolic play are the necessary complements of a well-balanced 
development of the symbolic function, and consequently, of abstractions. — 

The importance of symbolic play has also been recognized by many theo- 
rists. Among the principal investigators, K. Groos was the first to discover 
that the play of children and animals had an essential, functional value and 
was not simply a diversion." Piaget has been very influential in stressing the 
importance of those two poles of activity of the child, imitation and symbolic 


play. 


Signs The third type of signifier comprises 
signs, which are conventional, and therefore, necessarily collective. They do 
not resemble the object they designate and are essentially arbitrary. For in- 
stance, the word "cat" does not carry any direct relationship with the object 
it designates. On the contrary, this set of letters is of an extremely abstract na- 
ture. Its mastery implies some prerequisites, such as the mastery of cues as 
well as symbols. It is therefore quite natural that the child has difficulty in 
developing his reading abilities; he is asked to understand a code of a very ab- 
stract nature that he acquires through the intermediary of imitation, a re- 
sult of external models. In fact, one can deduce that the acquisition of read- 
ing is strongly related to an harmonious development of the symbolic 


function itself. 


5 Karl Groos. Tbe Play of Animals. Translated by Elizabeth L. Baldwin. New York: D. 
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Yet the symbolic function docs not consist in the development of language 
alone. There are at least five behavior patterns which appear almost simul- 
taneously and which are integral parts of the symbolic function. In order of 
increasing difficulty we may distinguish: 1) deferred imitation, imitation 
which starts after the disappearance of the model, 2) symbolic play, 3) verb- 
al evocation, 4) drawing, and 5) mental image. 

The importance of drawing has been recognized, too. G. H. Luquet, in his 
well-known study on children's drawings, has proposed stages and interpreta- 
tions which are still valid today. The main point is that drawing, like the other 
properties of the symbolic function, serves an essential purpose in the de- 
velopment of abstractions. In fact, drawing is halfway between symbolic play 
and mental imagery. Like symbolic play, it implies an assimilation of reality 
to the self, and like the mental image, it is an effort to imitate the real. Since 
this symbolic activity is the result of the activity of the child himself, and 
since less coercion can be exercised in his performances, it is of utmost im- 
portance for the child to have the opportunity to draw on his own. Again, this 
activity is not simply a diversion, but an important tool for the understand- 
ing and the development of further abstractions. 

Likewise, mental imagery is of fundamental importance. The mental im- 
age is a symbol, too, in the sense that, although schematized, it bears a more 
or less adequate relationship to the objects it symbolizes. As Piaget has re- 
cently shown, mental images appear at the symbolic level because they are 
the result of an internalized imitation and do not derive directly from per- 
ception alone.* 

The point, then, is that reading is a complex activity which requires the 
successive development of several identifiable skills. To determine them one 
has to return to what is known as development. Thus the roots of abstraction, 
which are part of what reading is about, have to be found in the general co- 
ordination of actions within the sensorimotor period, and in the develop- 
ment of imitation and the symbolic function in general. 

If our contention is true, then all aspects of development are crucial—de- 
ferred imitation, symbolic play, drawing, and mental imagery—since all are 
interrelated. Reading cannot be considered in isolation or in relation to only 
a few developmental factors. The child develops as a whole organism; it is 
necessary to consider all aspects of his development. Reading does not con- 
sist of simple associations between an image and a word, or in the recognition 
of simple letters by the child. 


The pedagogical implications are then obvious. The classroom should 


7 G. H. Luquet. Le Dessin Enfantin. Paris: Alcan, 1927. 
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provide opportunities to develop all aspects of the symbolic function rather 
than one in particular. Schools tend to limit themselves to associative ma- 
terials, and can therefore respond only very narrowly to the complex devel- 
opment of the child. 


Process of Decoding a Word Thus far, we 
have addressed ourselves to the problem of understanding the place of 
reading within the overall development of the child. We have stressed the 
importance of reading from a functional point of view and the understand- 
ing of words, sentences, and meanings as inherent parts of the act of reading. 
Yet to decode words and sentences, we must also understand what conditions: 
are necessary. Our task is now somewhat more restricted and more specific, 
We wish to know the operations underlying reading skills. 

Numerous tests have been devised concerning reading abilities and read- 
ing readiness. But these tests do not identify the mechanisms essential 
to reading. As A. Anastasi notes: “Diagnostic tests in reading vary widely in 
the thoroughness of analysis they permit, and in the specific procedures fol- 
lowed. They range from group tests yielding two to three subtest scores 
which serve little more than a survey function, to intensive clinical 
for individual case studies. Some provide detailed checklists of specific types 
of errors. The individual batteries frequently employ apparatus such as tach- 
istoscopes for controlling rate of exposure of printed material, and tech- 
niques for photographing the individual's eye movements while he reads."* 
While not in themselves measures of intelligence, reading-readiness tests Cor- 
relate quite highly with IQ scores. In this respect E. Milner’s study on the 
relationship between reading readiness and patterns of parent-child inter- 
actions, where this correlation is shown to be effectively very high, is particu- 
larly appropriate.” A typical example of a test of reading readiness is the 
Reading Aptitude Tests (primary form) designed by M. Munroe.'t The 
Reading Aptitude Test includes visual tests designed to measure orientation 
to form, oculomotor control, and visual memory; auditory tests to measure 
pronunciation, discrimination of sounds, and auditory memory; language 
tests; articulation tests; and tests of motor skills which include both speed 
and steadiness. Another, the Stanford Diagnostic Reading Test, is an exam- 
ple of a group test used for the elementary school. This test also separates 
scores in reading comprehension, vocabulary, and several word recognition 
skills, including blending, syllabication, and sound discrimination. 

9 A. Anastasi. Psychological Testing, 3rd ed. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1968. 
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Logic of Reading Tests We may distinguish 
several difficulties involved in such tests. The first, though not the essential, 
problem deals with the materials used, which present inadequate reliability 
coupled with high intercorrelations of the subtests from which separate 
scores are derived. Other problems are derived from the superficial level of 
understanding required by the reading comprehension subtests. Further- 
more, in any one reading test the response set established by the directions 
may differ widely from one person to another. 

Yet there are more obvious difficulties concerned with the logic of con- 
structing reading tests. What do they measure? Essentially they measure ca- 
pacities already more or less achieved, without actually giving any hints at 
how such abilities are constructed. In short, they provide a result, an out- 
come, rather than a process. 

It is quite true that a child who presents difficulties in visual discrimina- 
tion will have difficulties in reading. It is true that a child who has problems 
in auditory discrimination will likewise have trouble in reading, and it is 
equally true that we will understand neither the nature of his problems nor 
their potential solutions until we focus on the underlying mechanisms pres- 
ent in decoding a word or a letter. To comprehend these mechanisms can be 
a great help not only to understanding reading difficulties, but also to un- 
derstanding the normal development of reading, and how to learn reading. 
In stressing this point we do not intend to imply new fads in the teaching of 
reading. Teaching fads have already been too much a part of school cur- 
ricula. As E. Gibson notes: “The fashions which have led to classroom ex- 
periments such as the ‘whole word’ method, emphasis on context and pic- 
tures for ‘meaning,’ the ‘flash’ method, ‘speed reading, revised alphabets, 


the ‘return to phonics,’ and so on, have done little to change the situation.””*. 


What we intend is not a new fashion, but an understanding of the normal 
development of the child and what in that development is relevant to read- 
ing. We will, at once, achieve three purposes. First, it will be possible to re- 
spect the child’s own development and to know when to introduce certain 
concepts at a time when he is ready. Second, knowledge of the mechanisms 
underlying reading will be of great help in understanding the sequence in 
which new concepts should be introduced. Finally, such an understanding 
could provide new pedagogical means which could be useful for promoting 
the acquisition of reading. 

As we have previously shown, the reading process is only part of the cogni- 
tive development. Within the reading process we may distinguish three dif- 
ferent yet related phases: the differentiation of graphic symbols, the decod- 
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ing of letters into sounds, and the use of progressively higher-ordered units 
of structures. We borrow this classification from Gibson, who notes that the 


differentiation of written characters from one another is logically a prelimi- 
nary stage to decoding them into speech. The problem here is to discrimi- 
nate and recognize a set of line figures, all very similar in a number of ways 
(ie. all are tracings on paper), but each differing from all the others in one 
or more features as straight versus curved, 


Experiments In one of her experiments, E. 
Gibson, working with children from age four to eight, investigated whether 
learning was necessary to discriminate figures.” She designed an experiment - 
involving several degrees of transformation for cach group of standard let- 
ter-like forms comparable to printed Roman capitals. She included trans- 
formations from line to curve, transformations of rotation or reversal, and 
transformations of perspective and topology. The results were as expected: 
Visual discrimination of these letter-like forms improved with age. Further- 
more, she found that the slopes of error curves were different depending on 
the transformations to be discriminated. As she notes: "Some transforma- 
tions are harder to discriminate than others and improvements occur at dif- 
ferent rates for different transformations.” 

For our purposes it is of utmost importance to stress which transforma- 
tions are involved. The young children made relatively few errors involving 
changes of broken or closed lines, and these types of errors were nil in cight- 
year-olds. Errors of perspective were very numerous at four years of age and 
still present at age eight. Errors of rotation or reversal were very numerous at 
four but almost absent at eight. 

This experiment was replicated using the same types of transformations 
for real letters, and the correlation was found to be very high. Thus the ef- 
fect of a given transformation is general and does not seem specific to a given 
letter form. As we will later see, Gibson's findings are of utmost importance 
for the problem at hand. Yet before proceeding to the implications that we 
may draw from those findings, we should consider another set of experiments, 
equally important, dealing with the detection of distinctive features. 


Distinctive Features Two types of hypotheses 
concerning the development of the ability to discriminate distinctive features 
can be distinguished. The first assumes that the child builds a kind of model 
for each letter through repeated exposure to visual presentations of the let- 


13 E. Gibson, J. Gibson, A. D. Picks, and H. Osser, Journal of Comparative Physiology 
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ter. The second hypothesis proposes that the child learns by discovering how 
forms differ and then transfers his knowledge to new letter-like figures. The 
results of experiments dealing with discrimination? show that, while chil- 
dren probably do learn prototypes of letter shapes, the prototypes are not the 
original basis for differentiation. 

Important conclusions about the process of decoding a letter and a word 
can be drawn from the findings of these two experiments primarily because 
the results reveal a striking parallel to Piaget's findings concerning the de- 
velopment of space.^ Piaget in his experiments established that the first 
spatial intuitions are topological rather than projective, or euclidean. To 
age four, children generally draw squares, rectangles, or euclidean figures as 
closed curves without straight lines or angles. Crosses or arcs, on the other 
hand, are all represented by open curves. Yet at this same age children are 
quite able to reproduce correctly topological relations; they can copy cor- 
rectly a closed figure with a circle inside. In the stage described by Luquet’? 
as "intellectual realism," where the child draws all that he knows about an 
object rather than all that he sees, we do not observe any awareness of per- 
spective or metrical relationships, such as proximity, separation, enclosure, 
and so on. These topological intuitions are followed by the acquisition of 
projective intuitions and euclidean metric geometry. 

Piagets experiments were repeated by M. Laurendeau and A. Pinard,'* 
since some authors maintained that the distinction between rectilinear and 
curvilinear figures was just as primitive as the distinction between "inside" 
and "outside," etc. Laurendeau and Pinard's findings revealed that some- 
times children did seem to distinguish curvilinear from rectilinear figures, 
but in every instance they were actually using topological relationships. In 
fact, this replication confirmed the primitivity of topological relationships 
and the succession described by Piaget: topological, projective, and euclidean. 
We ourselves repeated the experiments dealing with the development of spatial 
relations within a different cultural setting, that of the Sioux Indians,!? and found 
the same sequence. 

If we consider these findings within the framework of reading, we find re- 
markable unity between those of E. Gibson and those of Piaget. The act of 
discriminating letters implies the mastery of spatial transformations, which 


15 E. Gibson, op. cit. 
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in turn implies a deep relationship between reading and the development of 
spatial relations. To decode a letter, hence a word, is not a simple process 
of associations. Certain transformations are implied and we must understand 
how they occur developmentally. Gibson’s findings not only confirm Piaget's 
experiments in space, but also identify sub-operations, the mastery of which 


is important for the process of reading. 


Implications for Reading Art this point our 
problem is twofold. First, in order to cope adequately with the mechanism 
underlying reading activities, we should try to understand the nature of the 
perception of spatial relationship, the origins as well as the development. Second, 
we should describe which type of hierarchical organization, hence which con- — 
cepts to teach successively, can be found in such a development. This distinc- 
tion is less academic than it appears at first glance. 

The first aspect, spatial relationships, deals fundamentally with the prob- 
lem of the relation among mental image, perception, and cognitive opera- 
tions. Here we may distinguish basically two points of view: one would imply 
that knowledge consists essentially in copying reality, the other would con- 
ceive knowledge as constructing systems of transformations which become 
progressively adequate. 

If knowledge is a copy of reality, then the teaching of reading can proceed 
through imposing a set of simple associations between a word and a picture. 
The main activity of the child will consist in correctly relating by some pas- 
sive means, the picture, the symbol, and the word. According to such a view- 
point, the act of reading would require that vision, audition, and the general 
ability to discriminate be adequate in a way that concepts can be poured into 
the child as if he were a passive receptor. Tests of reading readiness tend, in 
fact, to imply such a conception. They tend to verify the accuracy of the re- 
ceptors rather than the ability to think in operative terms. As Piaget notes: 


...in order to make a copy we have to know the model we are copying, 
but according to this theory of knowledge the only way to know the mo- 
del is by copying it until we are caught in a circle incapable of ever 
knowing whether our copy of the model is like the model or not.?^ 


There are further difficulties in such a point of view, the simplicity of which 
is seductive only at first glance. If, in fact, to know means to copy, then knowl- 
edge is perceptual and passive. Teaching will then follow the logical assump- 
tions that the main emphasis should be on adequate procedures and mate- 
rials which will enhance associations and passive learning. Consequently, the 
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role of the child will be reduced to an auditor or a "happy" receptor rather 
than actor, actively involved in the process of his own development. 

The second point of view, which conceives knowledge as the construction 
of a system of transformations, bears interesting implications for the teaching 
of reading. What is found in developmental psychology tends to corroborate 
this second perspective. We have tried to demonstrate it from two ap- 
proaches. The first concerns the origin of abstractions. Abstractions do not 
stem from passive associations dealing with the logic of learning alone. On 
the contrary, we find their source in the primitive coordinations of the sen- 
sory-motor actions which are the result of the child's own activity. Thus if ab- 
stractions find their source in action, then teaching how to read should take 
into account such a reality and should promote the child's own creativity 
rather than impose structures that the child must analyze to understand at all. 

The second factual approach tends to show that reading is not a simple 
perceptual act. To decode a letter involves an understanding of a set of spa- 
tial transformations which are successively developed by the child and whose 
Sequence bears important implications in any teaching procedure. The task, 
therefore, is to promote programs of reading which not only address them- 
selves specifically to reading alone but which take into account this overall 
development of spatial representations and thinking. Given our knowledge, 
we may deduce that most of the failures of remedial reading programs are 
the result of a narrow perspective in regard to this activity. 

There is also a circularity of thinking in remedial reading programs which 
emphasize the perception and the decoding of words alone. It goes as fol- 
lows: Given a child who has trouble reading, one presents him with situa- 
tions which make his program worse rather than better, since one continues 
showing him letters, symbols, and pictures when these areas are precisely 
where his difficulties lie! If we understand the relationship between reading, 
spatial transformations, and thinking in general, then the goal becomes to 
enhance what makes reading possible; in short, the necessary conditions and 
operations which have to be achieved first to facilitate reading. This perspec- 
tive is more general and it enhances the child’s own activity. The payoff 
should be better, not because this constitutes a new fashion, but because it 
respects the patterns of cognitive development. As an example to stress 
our point, H. Furth, in a newly-written book, proposes a "school for think- 
ing" in which he emphasizes this idea of the child's own discoveries even in, 
and especially in, symbolic thinking. He writes: 

When teachers are faced with the inappropriate use of words, their im- 

mediate reaction is to remedy this situation by trying to teach the spe- 

cific concept . . . teaching a concept betrays a static view, as if a concept 
were an isolated bit of information. The children undoubtedly knew the 
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usual meaning of the words "house" and "buildings," but they were not 
readily able to apply the appropriate meanings within a verbal context. 
"There was a dearth not of words or information but of thinking. Having 
the children write sentences that use the word “house” in the two mean- 
ings of building and home would not change the thinking structure.?! 


The problem is to develop and enhance structures of thinking, not specific 
concepts or abilities. The same holds for reading, where we found that when 
teachers are faced with the inappropriate discrimination of symbols, their 
immediate reaction is to remedy this situation by trying to teach the specific 
concepts which, in the case of reading, consist of constructing reading pro- 
grams which will make the difficulties more specific than they already are. 


The Problems of Functional Illiterates Func- 
tional illiterates are numerous in the United States. They are for all practical 
purposes illiterate; although they have undergone some kind of schooling, 
they have, even as adults, severe difficulties in reading. This situation is not 
unfortunate. It is scandalous. When an advanced country allows school sys- 
tems and educational procedures to be so unsuccessful that some people are 
unable to read newspapers, which usually correspond to an eighth-grade 
level (which is precisely the level that those individuals do not master), then 
one can begin to doubt the meaning of democracy and freedom, Not to pro- 
vide adequate schooling for the greatest number is in reality denying basic 
freedoms. Our purpose, however, is not polemical. Functional illiterates can 
hardly function as full and active members of a society. The questions we 
would raise here consist in understanding the nature of functional illiteracy, 
the problems it reflects, and the possible remedial approach that could be 
taken. 

To understand the nature of functional illiteracy, one should distinguish 
among three possible categories, The first category consists of children who 
present a general deficit in their cognitive development which will reflect it- 
self in various intellectual activities. In particular, they will have difficulties 
in abstract and operational thinking. If this is true, they will encounter diffi- 
culties in many realms of knowledge, reading included. The first goal should 
be then to determine whether or not a teacher faces a real mental retard- 
ation. This distinction is not easy. B. Inhelder, the leading collaborator of 
Piaget, published a book which contains precious indications for conducting 
such a discrimination? IQ tests are very misleading, again because they de- 
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scribe an outcome rather than a process. In this differentiation we are essen- 
tially interested in understanding what potentialities the child has. Mainly, 
the presence or the absence of conservation is informative. The idea of con- 
servation, which Piaget has extensively studied, is, in fact, fundamental for 
the development of intelligence. It consists in understanding that during a 
transformation (for instance a clay ball into a sausage as compared to a re- 
ferent clay ball which has remained identical) certain properties of the ob- 
ject remain constant. In fact, when Piaget distinguishes the two aspects of 
thinking, the figurative one, which deals with the imitation of states taken 
as momentary and static, and the operative one, which deals with the trans- 
formations from one state to another, he states the importance of the con- 
cepts of conservation as well as reversibility. The idea of reversibility consists 
in understanding that an action can be performed in two senses, that doing 
it backwards (returning to the initial clay ball in the former example) means 
a return and an identical operation. The point is that the operative aspect 
of thinking dominates the figurative one, since the abstract understanding of 
given states implies that one can relate them, and to do so, one needs con- 
servation as well as reversibility. The operative sphere contains the cognitive 
operations which are in this sense essentially systems of transformations, 
whereas the figurative sphere includes such figurative functions as percep- 
tion, mental imagery, and imitation. 

If this relationship of subordination of the figurative aspect of thought to 
the operative one is correct, then the problem of distinguishing between 
pseudo functional illiterate and truly mentally retarded children is of crucial 
importance. If the dominant and essential sphere of cognitive functioning is 
affected, which will be reflected in a lack of reversibility and conservation at 
the time when such concepts are usually established, then remedial work 
should begin to enhance the development of the operative sphere and pro- 
gress later to specific concepts such as reading. But the accent should be put 
on an overall operative education rather than particular concepts, since 
these children lack the essential features for the development of abstract 
thinking. If the teacher faces a pseudo-mental retardation, he will usually 
find that these children possess and master some types of conservations, some 
types of reversibility, and are essentially heterogeneous in their performances. 
The prognosis in this last case is better than in the first one, since this last 
group includes mental phenomena which appear as mental retardation at a 
first glance only. 

The second category of functional illiterates comprises children with spe- 
cific difficulties in spatial organization, without impairment of their overall 
intellectual operations. In a realm such as reading these children will, for in- 
stance, demonstrate inversion or dyslexic problems. Yet in this case, too, it is 
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important to understand which part of their cognitive function is affected. 
Usually such children will show strong heterogeneity between the mastery of 
operations dealing specifically with space and operations dealing with ele- 
mentary logic such as classifications and seriation. 

In this respect it is interesting once again to consider the results of E. 
Gibson, who found that topological transformations were mastered easier 
and earlier than perspective and reversal transformations. Reversibility is 
usually acquired around age eight, but children with spatial configurational 
difficulties, Gibson found, still commit errors in this area at a time when their 
other problems have disappeared. We can deduce, therefore, that reversibil- 
ity, which is present in operative thinking as well as in the discrimination of 
letters in terms of reversals, plays a fundamental role in the development of 
reading. Thus to enhance the overall cognitive development in spatial and 
operational thinking certainly will help the development of reading skills, 
especially for those children who present specific difficulties in the realm of 
spatial organization. 

The third group of functional illiterates contains children who present 
problems with the symbolic function in terms of mental imagery, imitations, 
and so on. These children naturally have difficulties in reading, but these 
problems are associated with an overall difficulty in the symbolic function. 
Such a situation should be carefully investigated. The problem then becomes 
to distinguish whether these children have the main difficulty in accommo- 
dation or in assimilation. If the accommodative sphere is affected, then sym- 
bolic play should be enhanced; if the assimilative sphere is the trouble, then 
imitations should be enhanced. 

We do not pretend to have exhausted all possible cases. Yet a careful inves- 
tigation into the reasoning potential rather than the simple outcome of 
thinking could be of great help in minimizing the problems of functional 


illiteracy. 


Conclusions Reading is not an easy task ei- 
ther for the teacher or for the child, As we have seen, it is a highly abstract and 
complicated process which takes time to be achieved. We have tried to relate 
reading to overall cognitive development because of our belief that neither 
in the world nor in the child are things isolated from each other. One can 
speak only with difficulty of reading as a specific concept. Undoubtedly, read- 
ing as an activity is specific and requires specific methods of teaching, but it 
is equally true that reading encompasses much more than the simple decod- 
ing of letters, words, and so on. It is an expression of an overall intellectual 
activity. The child does not develop concepts or ideas in isolation. He is con- 
stantly a whole organism, and our theoretical distinctions are useful only to 
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the extent that they lead us to a better understanding of the processes and the 
mechanisms involved. 

We have not talked about emotions and affects. Certainly they play a role 
in the acquisition of reading to the same extent that the lack of love from a 
mother can inhibit the development of intelligence. Such realities as the re- 
lationship between the teacher and the child, the quality of their interaction, 
the nature of their exchange also play a fundamental role in the acquisition 
of reading, or for that matter, the acquisition of any concept. Yet we wanted 
to limit ourselves to the realm of what could be deduced from our experi- 
mental and theoretical knowledge in relationship to reading. 

No machine will replace a useful interaction between the child and his 
teacher. No machine will induce the child's own creative activity as much as 
parents, teachers, peers, or friends. As Frank Jennings notes: 


From the time that the lifelines of social culture were lengthened 
through the use of written symbols, deliberate education employed the 
social shortcuts of secondhand experience by the printed word rather 
than in the participated act; younger generations were forced to commit 
to memory those literary aspects of their heritage without always know- 
ing what they were all about. This watered-down remembrance of things 
past is weak stuff, said Pestalozzi (1745-1827). (If a third person knows 
something and then puts his words in my mouth, which he has used to 
make his ideas known to others equally well educated, it does not follow 
that I understand anything at all of what he is writing about.) Some 
teachers and many writers of children's books forget that injunction 
every time they face a child.” 


Today there is even less reason to promote such neglect. Our knowledge 
has become better. People such as Piaget and others have really begun to ob- 
serve children, not in an adultomorphical sense but according to their own 
world. We have gained from these observations. We have learned essentially 
that the child is not an adult in reduction. But what we tend to neglect is that 
pedagogical methods should and could be devised accordingly. 

Our conservatism in teaching is rooted in our own egocentrism. Since we 
have been taught in a certain way (and it worked), why should we change? 
This attitude implies the self-perpetuating teaching method characterized by 
the Calvinistic sense of having-to-suffer-to-learn-well. Reading is a creative 
activity and as such should be promoted. 


23 Frank Jennings. This is Reading. New York: Delta Book, 1965. 


Education Needs Rational 
Decision-Making 


Harold J. Noah 


What special contribution can an economist qua economist make to the work 
of those involved in the administration of a school system? Note the qualify- 
ing phrase, “qua economist.” We are not interested here in the help that the 
economist might bring simply as the possessor of a trained mind; nor in his 
“extra-curricular” legal, financial, or administrative knowledge. These are all 
admirable traits, but the economist has no particular monopoly of them, and 
they are not the stock-in-trade of his discipline, 

The economist comes into his own in the common situation where there are 
limited resources available to satisfy the wants or needs of an individual or or- 
ganization. Out of such situations arises the problem of choice between alter- 
native means of pursuing given ends. Trying to discover rules for the rational 
solution of such problems of choice is the very stuff of economics, It is com- 
monly thought that economics is about money, finance, taxes, and subsidies. 
Now it is true that economists often have something to say about such matters, 
but they are not uniformly experts in areas which are more properly the do- 
main of bankers, stock market brokers, civil servants, and lawyers. What the 
economist can and should be able to do is help by analyzing the ways in 
which it is proposed to use limited resources to achieve particular ends, and in 
clarifying the pros and cons of a particular course of action compared with 
others which might be considered as alternatives. Economists are forever asking 
the awkward question: Is this the “right” way to do it? (“right” from the point 
of view of minimizing costs and maximizing returns), and their characteristic 
contribution, if they have one at all, is to strengthen the process of rational de- 
cision-making in any field where they are called upon to advise. 

Much too little of this kind of questioning has been undertaken in education. 
There are many reasons for this failure. Education has seemed to be concerned 
with the production of a peculiarly intangible and unmeasurable product. It is 
generally carried out in quite small-scale establishments, and organized, sys- 
tematic inquiry into the costs and benefits of alternatives is usually too expen- 
sive for boards of education to finance alone. Those who pay the bills (parents 
and/or taxpayers) are not those who physically receive the service provided. 


Harold J. Noah is professor of economics and education at Teachers College. 
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And only recently has it been widely appreciated that education is not simply 
a consumption activity, but has very important investment features. 


Tbe Role of tbe Economist We need to distin- 
guish quite sharply between the economical operation of a system which 
comes from a narrow penny-pinching “candle-ends” approach, and the econ- 
omy which comes from a wide appreciation of the costs involved in alternative 
ways of achieving objectives, The first, which has typified most historical ef- 
forts at economizing, accepts the overall framework of a particular operation, 
say a school, without question, and then asks: “How can savings be made with- 
in this framework? Given this way of doing the job, how can we save money 
in doing it?” There is without doubt a role for such cost-conscious thinking 
in any organization: the pennies saved add up to dollars and these are impor- 

. tant. But there is always the danger that financial controllers and policy 
makers become content with this and look no further. They fail to ask: “Is the 
framework within which we are operating (the techniques and organization) 
the most desirable? Or are there ways of restructuring the operation to pro- 
duce equally desirable results at substantial savings?” It may, for example, be 
true that vigilant financial scrutiny and control over expenditures in a particu- 
lar system which has 25 schools will make possible savings amounting to 5 per- 
cent of next year’s budget. But it is also vital to ask whether, say, consolidation 
into 15 schools might not produce much more important economies without 
unacceptably reducing the quality of the “educational product.” Moreover, 
what the narrow penny-pinching economizing approach always fails to take 
into account is, perhaps, the most important factor in the entire problem: the 
value of the outcomes of the process. This is especially significant in educa- 
tion and remains notably unexamined in most systems. Having by rigorous 
economies achieved a low-cost structure in, for example, schooling, we are left 
with the question of whether the product is worth having anyway. Economiz- 
ing alone may merely mean cheapness, and along with the cheapness may go a 
product which has no other merit than its inexpensiveness.! 

When conventional economic theory has looked at the problem of choosing 
the "right" way to produce Something in the private sector, it has assumed as a 
starting point that the profit-motive is overriding: the object of the entrepre- 
neur is to maximize profit under competitive conditions. In this admirably 
simple world the choice of a method of production poses few problems. It is 
easily incorporated into the economist’s model by pointing out that a business- 


1 See Raymond Callahan. Education and the Cult of Efficiency. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1962, for some vivid historical examples of the perils of concentrating on 
lower unit costs in education to the exclusion of concern about the quality content of 
the unit being produced. 
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man will be forced by the pressure of competition to behave in an economiz- 
ing and innovating manner. He will substitute cheaper inputs in place of dearer 
inputs wherever possible; and he will be at least as innovative as his competi- 
tors, so as to maintain the rate of profit on capital which is considered "normal" 
in his industry. Those businessmen who for one reason or another do nor con- 
form to this “iron law of progress” cither are forced out of business, or must 
content themselves with lower than “normal” rates of profit, or must some- 
how find shelter from the bleak winds of competition in a protected corner 
of the market where, notwithstanding their relative inefficiency, they can sur- 
vive. 

The first step in relaxing this simple model is to point out that entrepre- 
neurs seck much more than just maximum profits: they have instead a set of 
aims, which includes such objectives as high prestige, maximum volume of 
sales, large percentage of the total market in the industry, the achievement of 
price stability, employment stability, and so on. A high rate of innovation is 
consistent with the attainment of many of these objectives. However, given 
a multiplicity of objectives, and not just the single, simple one of price maxi- 
mization, the entrepreneur may certainly want to control the rate of inno- 
vation more closely. To put it in his own terminology, he prefers an “orderly” 
rate of innovation, so that the fullest advantage may be extracted from previous 
investments, before new capital is invested or new methods tried. But even 
here, there is constant and “normal” pressure towards innovation, though the 
pace may be slowed somewhat. 

There is nothing in the government sector which automatically tends to- 
ward a similar result. Indeed, the “politics of the budgetary process”? operates 
to suppress innovatory action. This year’s budget tends to be based on last 
year’s-plus-X-percent. The authority which has the power to grant funds is 
“tested” by requests each year for steadily increasing appropriations. The phe- 
nomenon of “creeping incrementalism" favors at every point of decision the 
maintenance intact of the structure of the organization's objectives and basic 
procedures. Those engaged in operating the system will always tend to avoid 
changing it radically. If change which looks toward economy via restructuring 
is to come, more often than not the impetus must arise outside the system and 
overcome its opposition before it can succeed. 

Purchases of goods and services at all levels of government in the United 
States in 1966 amounted to 20 percent of the value of the nation's gross national 
product. Since the government sector of the economy is very large, public 
authorities bear a heavy responsibility for insuring that resources are used 
productively. Nor is this phenomenon confined to the United States. In 


2 Aaron Wildavsky. Tbe Politics of tbe Budgetary Process. Boston: Little, Brown, and 
Company, 1964. 
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Britain the same problem is apparent. “For better or worse, the policies pur- 
sued and the quality of decisions taken in the public sector now form the major 
influence on the pattern of our economy's development. Either the govern- 
ment and their employees go about their business in an efficient and analytical 
way, acting as a positive stimulus to innovation and enterprise, or the economy 
remains permanently flaccid and soggy at the center,”* No longer can govern- 
ment take the view that the really important decisions which affect total social 
productivity are taken in the private sector and that waste and misallocation 
in government sectors are merely deplorable. Nowadays they can be disastrous. 
This applies with special force to decisions and policy in education where the 
investment aspects of the field are now fully recognized. When schooling was 
regarded primarily as a consumption activity, misallocations of resources and 
mistakes of educational policy could be regarded with regret rather than dis- 
may, for the consequences of waste were not seen as extending beyond the 
present period into the future. Moreover, in earlier times when the total 
burden of taxation upon the private sector was much smaller, there remained 
in private hands an ample fund of resources, so that nonpublic investment 
could offset any “loss” occasioned by government misallocations. This is much 
less true today, when the total burden of taxation to support public enterprises 
of one kind or another is extremely onerous, and when publicly controlled in- 
vestment represents an ever-growing share of total investment.* 

But if, on the one hand, government is being impelled to impart notions of 
efficiency and optimum decision-making into its operations, those in charge of 
investment decisions in the private sector also realize increasingly that simple 
reliance upon the stimulus provided by the profit-motive according to the ele- 
mentary models of the economists will not do either as a guarantee of effi- 
ciency. As enterprises become larger and breed their own internal bureaucra- 
cies, a gap develops between the interests of the enterprise as a whole and the 
interests of particular members of it. The problem of insuring that these divi- 
sions of interest do not jeopardize the success of the enterprise reduces largely 
to the problem of securing and implementing decisions which unite the inter- 
ests of both the enterprise and its individual members. Thus the need for a 
“management science” has arisen. Moreover, private business, too, has to face 
the decision-making problems which arise from sheer size. Although in one 
sense it may be as easy to make a decision to spend $10 million as it is to make 
one involving $10,000, private business has become increasingly aware of the 
need to take into account the future cost implications of present year decisions. 


3 David Howell, “Cutting Costs of Government,” The Times (London), September 14 
1967, p. 9. 

4 In the United States in 1966, publicly-controlled investment equalled 25 percent of all 
physical investment. 
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First-year costs are by no means total costs. Once this is understood, the door 
is wide open in private industry, too, to more sophisticated budgeting and de- 
cision-making procedures, which carefully identify objectives, consider the 
cost and benefits of alternative paths toward them, and try to base decision- 
making on fuller information about the alternatives available or practically 
possible. 

The desirability of allocating resources in the most efficient manner is 
clearly evident in any large-scale activity (e.g., United States Steel or defense) 
where control is concentrated in a single corporation, department, or agency. 
But it is also applicable in education where there are 23,000 local education 
boards, the fifty states, the U.S. Office of Education, and numerous other state 
and Federal agencies with responsibility for and an interest in education. But 
rational decision-making is itself a great consumer of resources. It takes skilled 
manpower to conduct the needed analyses on which rational decisions can be 
based, Small authorities therefore may simply not be able to afford the mini- 
mum sums necessary: what's common sense for D.O.D. may not be possible 
(or worthwhile) for the average school system. 


The Budget as Part of the Decision-Making Process 
The conventional financial budget is a forecast statement of the prospective 
inflow of monetary resources for a defined future period (usually a year) 
and a record of the decisions made on how these resources should be allocated 
among all the alternatives open. In education the form of the budget is man- 
dated under state law. The budget and financial accounting regulations are 
designed to insure local board conformity with state laws, to check out ex- 
penditure totals for schools under each of the conventional standardized head- 
ings, to insure that moneys appropriated under one heading are spent there and 
not somewhere else, to provide an upper limit to school expenditures under 
each heading, and in general, to provide the basic records upon which state 
and Federal grants-in-aid may be made, and to facilitate the collection of state- 
wide educational financial statistics. 

In theory there is no reason why a school system should confine itself to 
financial budgeting: It might be interested in having a “space budget,” which 
would show the prospective supply of space over the next year and the deci- 
sions made on how these space resources should be allocated. Or, it might be 
interested in a “student-time budget,” or “teacher-time budget,” which would 
show total resources of various kinds of time allocated to different purposes. 
But in practice such budgeting practices are rare, and as a consequence, there 
are many important decisions which do not find any reflection in the conven- 
tional budgets of enterprises (and school systems). 

There is another important inadequacy of conventional budgeting: expendi- 
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ture forecasts are grouped usually according to type of input to be bougbt, 
rather than according to program to be supported. In a school system, this 
means that the conventional budget (often mandated by state laws) shows, for 
example, expected expenditures on "Personnel" usually broken down under 
various headings (administration, teaching, auxiliary, professional, janitorial, 
etc.) but not analyzed according to the programs and sub-programs supported 
by the school system (e.g., by grade levels, subjects, or subject-areas). It is 
very difficult, if not impossible, therefore, to discover from the budget how 
much the services for a particular grade level cost compared to other grade 
levels, how the costs of teaching one subject compare with costs of instruction 
in another, and so on. Yet such information is vital if decision makers are 
to take into account relative costs of instruction when setting policy for the 
schools. (None of this claims, or is meant to claim, that the cost data should 
be the sole, or even the determining, data. For example, the board of educa- 
tion may specify that no matter what the cost there shall be maintained a high 
school band of such-and-such a size, with such-and-such equipment and capa- 
bility. Given the pattern of preferences of the board, such a decision may be 
a perfectly rational one. However, what the board is entitled to know, or at 
least ought to know, is the cost of its decision in terms of alternative programs 
it must forgo.) 

A further deficiency of conventional school budgets as sources of informa- 
tion on which to base decisions is that they are silent about the relationship 
(if any) which exists between changing expenditure and changing output. For 
example, a decision to spend more on hiring teachers may enable the board to 
reduce class size and/or reduce the present instructors' teaching load. There is 
no way of telling from the budget if the extra expenditure is “worthwhile” in 
terms of increased output from the schools, and if it is likely to be worthwhile, 
which combination of class size reduction and teaching-load reduction will 
maximize the gain in output. It is only with the greatest difficulty, if at all, 
that the budget records can be used to supply educational decision-makers with 
the financial information which they need when confronted with such a stan- 
dard, straightforward question as: “Is it desirable to hire 20, 200, or 2000 more 
teachers in order to reduce class size and/or teaching load?" 

While the budget is by no means the only financial statement available to 
school boards (there are voluminous records on cash receipts and disburse- 
ments, and transactions on capital account), and while there also usually ex- 
ists a mass of data on the characteristics of the teaching staff and students and 
scattered data on student performance in various categories, there is no sys- 
tematic collation, juxtaposition, and ordering of all these data into categories 
which would assist in the making of decisions for future improvements of edu- 
cational provision. It is as if the management of an automobile factory knew 
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that data existed somewhere within its organization on financial and other 
matters such as the characteristics of workers, raw materials, and cars, but 
took no steps to bring them together so that answers were casier when it 
needed to know: “Is it desirable to hire 20 (200, 2000) extra workers to im- 
prove the flow of production in a particular way?" Whereas automobile man- 
ufacturers who are thus ignorant (or negligent) soon go out of business, edu- 
cational authorities are commonly in this position and appear even to flour- 
ish. From the typical board of education budget and financial accounts, it is 
not only impossible to discover what the cost is of providing education by 
grade level and subject area, but there is also no way of finding out what costs 
are associated with each school (building). Normally, a commercial enter- 
prise would consider the financial indicators associated with each unit of 
production to be quite basic information. An automobile concern which con- 
ducted fairly similar operations in a number of separately located establish- 
ments (plants) would be highly interested in comparative cost data of spe- 
cific operations in the different locations. This is not to say that it would ex- 
pect, or seek, to achieve uniform costs in each location, for there may well be 
perfectly valid sources of cost differences which can be recognized and allowed 
for, but not overcome, or overcome only at great expense. Costs of trans- 
port for raw materials or finished products may differ from plant to plant, 
wage levels may vary regionally, local tax levels may not be uniform, and 
special costs may be imposed by climatic conditions in one region which are 
absent in another. The point is that cost variations between plants would be 
known and analyzed. It is then up to management to decide whether or not 
to do anything about what it finds. In educational organizations only the 
very beginning of such analyses is apparent, and these are mostly in higher 
education and not in the United States.* 

Moreover, though the reconstruction of budgets to make information on 
cost variations between schools available would imply a major upheaval in 
school accounting systems, it would not of itself provide the necessary stan- 
dardized information for decision-making, for it would, at best, provide data 
only on the gross cost of inputs into each “plant” in the system, and not the vi- 
tal data on variations in cost per unit of output from one “plant” to another. 

This is indeed the nub of the entire problem and explains much of the 
hesitancy and delay in education in adopting methods of accounting and 
budgeting which are already common practice in industry and commerce. If 
we are very uncertain about what the product(s) of the school system is (are) 


_and if we are even more uncertain about the categories and standards of grading 


5 Seé the studies of the University Grants Committee in Britain, and Hugh Glennerster. 
Graduate School. London: Oliver and Boyd, 1967—a study of costs of providing different 
types of graduate education at the London School of Economics, University of London. 
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the product (what is a “good” education? what is a “bad” one? ), all the statistics 
in the world about inputs into the schools will not help us much in formulating 
decisions about whether to switch resources in some measure from one use to 
another. 

One way out of this dilemma is simply to operate by rules-of-thumb, codi- 
fied into administrative regulations.» Thus it is often laid down that all ele- 
mentary schools shall be entitled to a specified ratio of teaching staff/stu- 
dents, while all secondary schools shall enjoy some specified different ratio. 
Although no attempt is made to find out if these average staffing ratios make 
sense in the individual schools, this failure is not to be ascribed to the ignorance 
and negligence of the administrators, but to the extreme complexity and in- 
tangibility of the educational “product.” It is simply very difficult to obtain the 
information about educational outputs associated with different patterns of in- 
puts so that the obvious questions which occur to anyone in commerce or 
industry can be answered. 

Another possibility, commonly adopted, is simply to be arbitrary about 
output measures and assert that any child who attends regularly throughout 
the school year is to be considered a unit of output (pro rata for a dropout 
or transfer student enrolled for a fraction of the school year). This is to as- 
sume what is patently not the case: that children in school gain equal 
amounts of "education" from equal lengths of schooling. And an even more 
serious objection, what we are measuring here is not an output at all, but 
another input—the number of months spent by the child in schooling. 

It is slightly less arbitrary to use achievement scores as measures of educa- 
tional output. These may be taken from routine school records (in which 
case there may arise difficulties of interschool grade-comparability), or from 
scores on standardized externally-administered achievement tests. An obvious 
difficulty is that the measure of output which administrators so badly need is 
the gain (or loss) in achievement during the school year, and not just the 
gross level. But there is a concealed difficulty associated with achievement 
scores as measure of educational output which is far more intractable, We 
refer to the problem of the comparability of net achievement gains (or losses) 
over different ranges of the achievement scale. Is a, say, 5-point gain at the 
top of the scale to be equated with a 5-point gain at the bottom? If not, what 
weights are to be adopted to inflate (or deflate) the high achievers’ 5-point 
gain so that it may be regarded as equal to the 5-point gain of the low achiev- 
er? May we assume that equal percentage gains are equally valuable? Or 
should we use some kind of logarithmic scaling which increases the percent- 
age gain required for equality of gain as the base itself increases? The vari- 
ations possible are infinite, and in education we appear to have available no 
objective basis for assigning weights to equal absolute gains in achievement 
scores occurring at different levels of total achievement. 
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What all this means is that even if we know the effect on achievement 
scores of particular changes in the allocation of school resources there ap- 
pears to be little theoretical possibility of designing an objectively based de- 
cision system which will help us to decide whether or not to allocate more re- 
sources to elevating by a few points the achievement of, say, scholastically 
poor youngsters at the expense of holding back by a few points the rise in 
achievement of the bright children. There is no way currently available of 
obtaining objective measures of the value of the points gained by the slower 
children against the points "lost" by the brighter ones. 

Where this leaves us, then, is with a narrower but by no means trivial form 
of the problem: Given that we (arbitrarily or subjectively) desire a specific 
change in educational output, what is the most economical mode of achiev- 
ing it? This, of course, is the form in which efficiency problems normally oc- 
cur in industry: Given that we want to produce a given output at a given 
rate of production per hour, or week, what is the most economical way of 
doing the job? As long as we define the educational product narrowly (e.g., 
in terms of achievement scores), we need expect no unusual difficulties in 
working out an objective decision model beyond those normally associated 
with tracing and stating the relationship(s) between specified changes in 
inputs into and outputs from the schools. 

Once we abandon any simple criterion of output and admit that pupil at- 
titudes (to learning, their peers, society-at-large), retention rates over time, 
and perhaps even current out-of-school behavior are also important parts of 
school output, the difficulties of devising a decision model multiply greatly, 
and we are back once more in the uncertainties which arise from not know- 
ing the weight to apply to outputs when different patterns of inputs imply 
trading off, say, a little more “achievement score" against a little less “desir- 
able pupil attitude.” 

Nevertheless, it is much more helpful to recognize all these difficulties 
than to be overwhelmed by them, use them as an excuse to throw up one’s 
hands in resignation, or fall back on rule-of-thumb policy-making, ancient 
wisdom, and “creeping incrementalism.” Extension of some forms of what 
has become known as Program Budgeting is called for in educational admin- 
istration precisely because it provides the framework in which the persistent 
economic questions with which administrators should be concerned are sys- 
tematically brought up for analysis: What are our present (operational) 
objectives? What is it costing to achieve them using present methods? Are 
there alternative cheaper ways of achieving them? If so, why do we not 
adopt them? (There may be perfectly valid reasons for not doing so, but they 
should be made explicit, and systematically and regularly re-examined to 
check on their continuing validity.) And are there different (operational) 
objectives which would satisfy our overall objectives at least as well as exist- 
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ing ones and at lesser cost? A framework of analysis which promises to raise 
such questions regularly for discussion and offers hope that as time goes on 
improved answers will not only be available, but probably available more 
cheaply in terms of resources spent on conducting a given analysis, is worthy 
of serious consideration. 

Most decisions, in education as in other areas of administration, are made 
in conditions of partial uncertainty and ignorance. The major need is “to 
organize information around the decision requirements to limit the area of 
uncertainty and define its general characteristics"? To do this requires as a 
minimum the following actions by boards of education: 


l. Identify or state clearly the objectives of the educational enterprise 
being financed (not in the usual shibboleths of “education for life,” 
or "educating cach child to the extent of his capacities," or "integrating 
the child into community," for all of these are, as they stand, nonopera- 
tional goals, mere sloganizing); 

2. Explore the full costs of the decisions taken (which includes recog- 
nizing the commitment being made to incur future costs) ; 

3. Identify and explore alternative ways of achieving stated objectives; 

4. Estimate the full costs of each of these alternatives; 

5. Associate measures of output (benefit, yield) with cach of these al- 
ternatives, so that some meaningful ratios of expected output per unit 
of input may be calculated; 

6. Deliberately, and as a matter of constant concern, develop new alter- 
native ways of achieving given objectives; and develop new objec- 
tives which may be more satisfactory than conventional ones, 


: A board of education which does these things systematically is undertaking 
program budgeting and forging a powerful tool for improvement of its de- 
cision-making. 


Program Budgeting and Categories of Decision- 
Making There are three categories of decision-making in education where 
program budgeting can help. At the top there are decisions to be made about 
the total volume of public resources to be allocated to education rather than to 
any of the other objects of public policy (defense, health, communications, con- 
servation, foreign aid, to name only a few). Next, within the global total of 
resources devoted to education, there are decisions about the types of education 
to be supported. These are the questions of how much education, of what type. 
where, and to whom? Finally, comes the third category of "technical" decisions: 


6 David Novick, Ed. Program Budgeting: Program Analysis and tbe Federal Budget. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1965. 
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Given that certain types of schools are to be supported at certain overall levels 
of output, what are the technically most desirable means of achieving those 
specified output objectives? 

While the “Category One” decisions are clearly of paramount importance 
at the level of national policy making, they are not the exclusive concern of 
Washington. Because of the federal structure of the country and the massive 
commitment of the fifty states to the business of providing education, state 
legislatures and executive houses are directly responsible for the decisions 
which will determine the amount of total public resources to be spent on ed- 
ucation rather than on other things that states might provide for their citi- 
zens. And because even today over one half of the revenues for financing 
public elementary and secondary education are raised locally, local boards of 
education and school taxing authorities, too, must concern themselves with 
the problem: how much of our total incomes should we be spending on the 
schools? If such decisions were virtually confined to the central government 
level, the problem of building a model of rational decision-making, though 
extremely complex and intractable, is at least not confounded by the ten- 
dency in multi-authority systems for one level of authority to try to shift some 
of the burden of educational provision on to the purses of other authorities. 
Any given local board of education in the United States will be tempted not 
to assume any part of the economic burden for schooling which it suspects it 
could pass on to a parallel or higher authority. In such cases we have situa- 
tions best described in certain types of game theory models, where my actions 
are conditioned by what I think your replies will be to my actions, and your 
actions will be conditioned by what you think my replies will be to yours. 
Such situations can be highly unstable and lead to positions which are highly 
unsatisfactory to both parties, but from which neither can escape without in- 
tensifying their dissatisfaction. Thus in a typical educational situation, a lo- 
cal school board may know that if it makes a great effort and raises more local 
resources for its schools, its main reward will be to see its state or Federal 
funds cut; while the state or Federal organizations go in constant fear that 
increased aid from the center will serve only to dry up the springs of local fi- 
nancial initiative. In such situations it is not at all easy to determine rationally 
the optimum funding levels for education and other major objects of govern- 
ment activity.” 

All three levels of government are similarly involved in the second and 
third categories of decision-making, though in different proportions. The 
intra-educational distribution of resources between all the various types of 
educational programs which might be supported is not primarily a matter 


7 See Werner Z. Hirsch, et al. Spillover of Public Education Costs and Benefits. Los Ange- 
les: Institute of Government and Public Affairs, University of California, 1964. 
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for the Federal government, though in recent years agencies in Washington 
with educational objectives have taken a greater interest in this type of de- 
cision. It is once again the states and the localities which have primary re- 
sponsibility. The third category of decision-making, at the level of the phys- 
ical operation of public educational institutions, is, of course, mostly the 
direct concern of local school boards, and autonomous or semiautonomous 
institutions of higher education. But because large subventions of state and 
Federal money find their way into educational institutions at all levels, these 
superior authorities are justifiably concerned in the problems of the efficient 
operation of the separate institutions which make up an educational system. 
We conclude, then, that each of the three categories of decision-making is, in 
varying degree, the concern of all the three major levels of government in the 
United States. ` 

Although in theory there are endless complications in trying to develop a 
model of rational educational decision-making for a single public education- 
al authority, in practice matters are somewhat (though not much) simplified 
because `a single authority finds much of the “framework” in which it oper- 
ates given. It knows that, in the short run at least, it simply cannot do much to 
change the formal and informal system in which it must conduct next year's 
business. Thus administrators know that there are certain basic legal, finan- 
cial, and educational requirements, formally promulgated at state and county 
level, to which it must conform. Similarly, there is an external informal 
"system" outside of which no single authority can operate in the short run: 
accreditation bodies and procedures, textbook companies, teachers’ organi- 
zations, the requirements and diplomas of institutes of higher education, 
parents’ organizations, pupil expectations, the aims and methods and needs 
of neighboring and even distant local boards of education, There is even a 
case to be made for the supposition that these informal sources of control es- 
tablish by far the more important part of the framework within which boards 
of education must live and make their decisions. Even such a (relatively) 
nonfundamental decision about whether to operate a 6-3-3, 4-4-4, or 8-4 
school system is constrained severely by what neighboring school systems are 
doing, by what views the national teachers’ and parents’ organizations take 
of such matters, and even by what the professors at teachers colleges are cur- 
rently thinking. In the long run and on a narrow front, all such informal 
frameworks can be defied or even refashioned (with the help of like-minded 
administrators from other systems), and legislation and county rule books 
can be altered, but there are whole areas of school operation, in the short and 
medium runs, which can be taken as given, and this simplifies decision- 
making considerably. 


Take a school board with no taxing power of its own. Although it may 
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conduct some trading operations (primarily the school lunch program), all 
the important money for its operations comes from the city treasury. lt is, 
therefore, not concerned at all effectively with Category One type decisions 
in tbe sbort run (say, next year and the year after). But clearly, if the board 
could come up with conclusive studies which showed that the city's money 
could be far more "profitably" spent by increasing allocations to the schools 
and decreasing them for other city purposes, there would be called into play 
an extremely powerful argument on the side of the board when the time for 
budget-making in the city comes round. Part of the concern, then, of a board 
of education should be to help support studies which try to quantify the net 
benefits to be gained from national transfers of funds from other local uses to 
education. There can be no doubt that such studies will be very complex, for 
they will have to encompass a variety of levels of educational and noneduca- 
tional provision and different types of community from the socioeconomic 
and cultural standpoint. There is no question that a single small authority 
could assume the burden of research and analysis itself. It could hope only to 
join in a cooperative effort. But it is worth noting that, without such data 
on the relative rates of return on marginal resources spent on the various 
types of local authority activity, the most important single objective criterion 
for rational decision-making on this critical question is lacking. Education 
then gets funded at a level which reflects a combination of what has hap- 
pened in the past (convention), who can shout loudest (propaganda), and 
who can pull hardest on the most effective strings (politics). It is by no means 
suggested that the entry of the pure light of reason will (or should) drive out 
the three devils of convention, propaganda, and politics. Like the poor, they 
remain with us, What is suggested is that some well-based, factual informa- 
tion is worth having on the probable pattern of losses and benefits, if, say, 5 
percent were added to a board of education's budget by making reductions of 
service elsewhere in the city (and/or increase in the total tax burden). It is 
indispensable information if an avowedly political decision is to be informed 
by greater enlightenment than is presently usually available about outcomes. 
There is no reason to suppose, of course, that the result of studies of this 
kind would always show the advisability of a net transfer of funds to educa- 
tion from other uses. Indeed, when appropriations for housing, police, sani- 
tation, and health services are at a low level, the opposite might be true. 
Moreover, much depends on the level of technology with which each service 
is run. At their present, rather low level of technology the schools simply may 
not deserve more resources (their marginal productivity is too low). Chan- 
neling virtually unlimited resources to them simply because those in charge 
of schooling are able to convince the holders of the city purse strings that the 
schools “need” more funds may simply confirm the schools in their use of 
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primitive methods, stifle initiative to look for cheaper ways of providing edu- 
cation, and thus do more harm than good. Hence, not merely the hope of ra- 
tional allocation of resources, but also the encouragement of long overdue 
improvements in educational technology depend upon attempts to relate 
benefits to costs. 

Similar considerations apply, perhaps with even more force, to the second 
and third categories of decision-making in education which have been men- 
tioned. What principles should govern the allocation of resources within a 
school system? This means, as far as the second Category decisions are con- 
cerned, on what basis to allocate funds among the various types of institu- 
tions supported; and as far as third category decisions are concerned, it 
means on what basis to allocate funds within each institution. A board of 
education has much more control over these categories of decision and is, 
therefore, much more responsible. Yet Category Two decisions about the al- 
location of resources between regular school sessions and summer sessions, 
high school and grade school, vocational training courses and academic 
training courses; or Category Three decisions about the choice between large- 
class and small-class instruction, individualized machine instruction and mass 
(TV) instruction, or even between hardcover and paperbound textbooks, 
are rarely informed by any secure knowledge of relative costs and relative 
benefits at the margin. Nor can they be while budgets, records of outlays, and 


pupils’ scores and other academic records are not organized to make possible 
the acquisition of the basic information needed. 


What Is Learning: Who Does It? 


McGeorge Bundy 


The problems besetting education and training in America have never been 
more intense or numerous or complex. Who should have access, and on what 
terms? Who is accountable to whom, and for what? Who will provide re- 
sources, and on what terms, and for how long? Who should have what powers 
in the vast set of decisions and indecisions, of action and inertia, that is the 
formal system of American education? What are the rights and responsibil- 
ities of students, teachers, administrators, trustees, and public authorities? What 
is the right role of formal education in the struggle for equal opportunity? If the 
need for change is so plain that this one word can often be asserted as a program, 
the need for definition of the one-word program is plainer still. What changes, 
and to what ends? 

Before attempting to answer some of these hot, hard questions, I would like 
to look once again at the nature of the process of learning itself. We don't know 
nearly as much about this process as we should, but we do know 4 little. Some 
of what we know is easily forgotten in moments of stress, and some of it can 
help us separate false issues from real ones. 

I will offer four extremely simple propositions about the process of learn- 
ing and then suggest a few of their current implications. In all four points 
but one, the starting point for these observations is John Dewey's classic 
Democracy and Education. John Dewey worked in a happier and easier time 
than ours, and he saw clearly some things we easily forget. 


First Principle There is no learning except as 
someone learns. There can be learning without teaching and there can be 
teaching without learning, but there can be no learning without a learner. 
Dewey puts it this way: "Purely external direction is impossible. . . . While 
the customs and rules of adults furnish stimuli which direct as well as evoke 
the activities of the young, the young, after all, participate in the direction 
which their actions finally take. In the strict sense nothing can be forced up- 
on them or into them." 

This rule has many consequences. For John Dewey the most immediate 
was the danger of trying to substitute external control for internal participa- 
tion. More generally, this first principle reminds us all that in the process of 
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learning the one absolutely indispensable person is the learner. Every other 
person has to prove his value in terms of his effect on the learning human 
being. In the learning process the teacher himself is a means—a highly im- 
portant means deserving full professional respect—but mor an end, and the 
same is true of the administrator and even the parent. 


Second Principle A second general principle 
is that all learning takes place in the present tense. Learning is always now. 
The learner may get help in his new understanding from some past experi- 
ence, and he may care about learning because of some purpose relating to 
the future. But the moment of actual learning comes now or not at all. So his 
motives for learning must be forces that operate in the present. 

Dewey put the point more broadly and more pointedly. More broadly: 
“An individual can live only in the present.” More pointedly: learning about 
the past can be made to happen seriously only as it engages the learner in his 
present being. He writes: 


A knowledge of the past and its heritage is of great significance when it 
enters into the present, but not otherwise. ... The past is a great re- 
source for the imagination; it adds a new dimension to life, but on con- 
dition that it be seen as the past of the present, and not as another and 
disconnected world. 


To see the past as the past of the present, in 1970 in the United States, may 
well be harder than it has ever been before—such is the pace of change among 
us, But the difficulty of Dewey’s condition does not decrease its importance, 
and it may be precisely the recognition that the connection is hard that can 
lead the lively teacher to make it happen. And such teaching and learning 
can take encouragement from the stimulus of the converse connection—from 
concern for the present to concern for the past. Said Dewey: 


A mind that is adequately sensitive to the needs and occasions of the 
present actually will have the liveliest of motives for interest in the back- 
ground of the present, and will never have to hunt for a way back be- 
cause it will never have lost connection. 


Since learning takes place in the present—and in the mind of the learner— 
it will be crucially affected by his present motivations and his present capa- 
bilities. Again, the proposition would seem idiotically obvious if it were not 
so generally ignored. I am not saying that motivation cannot be aroused by 
forces outside the learner. Nor is it wise to underestimate the capabilities of 
even the youngest or most apparently backward learner. I believe that nearly 
every individual can be stirred to care about some kind of learning, and I 
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even incline to accept the bold hypothesis of Jerome Bruner that "any sub- 
ject can be taught effectively in some intellectually honest form to any child 
at any stage of development." But these hopeful views rest on the necessary 
condition that such good learning will happen only when the process is effec- 
tively connected to what the learner wants and is able to understand. 

There are at least two places in formal education where the rule of "learn- 
ing now" is widely ignored: at the threshold of literacy and at the level of the 
four-year college. As a successful grantee of the Ford Foundation puts it— 
“Reading is Fun-damental—it is both fuz because of its extraordinary lib- 
erating capability—and fundamental because there is no other way to do the 
things it permits. Indeed, it now appears (and here John Dewey, with others, 
may have been on the wrong track) that what really works best in the 
achievement of literacy is the direct recognition of letters, syllables, words, 
and phrases, in that very old-fashioned order, But it is a painful fact that we 
fail to teach reading, either well or quickly, in a very large percentage of 
cases, James Allen, former United States Commissioner of Education, in his 
proclamation of the “Right to Read” gave us figures that are terrifying and 
probably also conservative: that one fourth of all our students have serious 
reading deficiencies and that half of all the unemployed between 16 and 21 
are functional illiterates. If we define literacy more strongly than is customary 
but not necessarily more strongly than is right, we can respect the view re- 
cently proclaimed in the Harvard Educational Review that more than half 
of all American adults over 25 may be functionally illiterate. This national 
disgrace reflects a failure to reach the learning pupil when he cares and when 
he can—it reflects a failure to effect learning in the learner’s present. 

Learning failure in the colleges is a more complex matter, and harder to 
reduce to numbers—even speculative numbers. Indeed, it seems likely that 
for all their audible discontent undergraduates today are learning more than 
we did a generation ago. But the discontent makes it clear that they properly 
expect more than we did. Since they are human, they tend to be more de- 
manding of their faculties than they are of themselves, and they speak better 
of what they dislike than of what they really want, But their discontent is 
enough to underline what the more sensitive members of college faculties 
have recognized for many years: The college curriculum is failing to reach 
students where they are now, and to draw them to the learning process through 
what they mow care about. It's not all the fault of any one group or institution, 
and students themselves are implicated heavily in the general failure—but the 
failure itself is clear. 


Third Principle The third general principle 
is that the most important product of any learning process is learning to keep 
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on learning. Here Dewey's way of stating the proposition may be more ab- 
solute than right, but at least it sharpens the issue: 


Since in reality there is nothing to which growth is relative save more 
growth, there is nothing (he means no aim) to which education is sub- 
ordinate, save more education.... The inclination to learn from life it- 
self and to make the conditions of life such that all will learn in the pro- 
cess is the finest product of schooling. 


Dewey was attacking the externally imposed end—which he believed 
would be a dead end—and he was connecting learning to experience in a way 
that may be more sweeping than is wholly accurate, for much that is a kind 
of learning comes from leaps of imagination that are "experience" only in a 
most immaterial sense of that word. But if there is perhaps some exaggera- 
tion in the argument, it is more than outweighed by the extraordinary pre- 
science of the concept itself. To say in 1915 that there is no aim to which edu- 
cation is subordinate save more education was to say what we all now rec- 
ognize—though too few of us act on the recognition—namely, that the world 
is so new every morning that our very capacity to keep on living requires a 
wholly new ability to keep on learning—an ability which itself we have to 
learn. Today it is a literally indispensable part of all good learning that we 
should understand it as a process with no ending. 


Fourth Principle The fourth principle does 
not come from John Dewey, although I doubt if he would have disagreed 
with it. It is that all learning is learning something. There is no learning 
where nothing is learned. Once again, the principle would seem idiotic if it 
were not so often ignored. And if it is not explicit in Dewey's book, then, it 
seems to me, that is no more than a demonstration that for him it was prob- 
ably what Justice Holmes would have called an inarticulate major premise— 
an assumption so deep in his perception of reality that it escaped conscious 
statement. His writings are so full of praise of one kind of knowledge after 
another that it is inconceivable that he could have conceived of learning as 
empty. 

Obviously, what is learned is not always verbalized. Mr. David Dempsey 
has recently demonstrated that most great golfers cannot give any clear ex- 
planation of what happens in a good golf swing. Yet none of us would deny 
that Ben Hogan's swing exists, or that it represents something he learned. 
The notion that all good learning must be verbal skips one critical element 
in the particular kind of learning to which the academy is committed—the 
process of learning to state what has been learned. That process is of critical 
importance when new learning is being shared or when any individual wishes 
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to communicate anything he knows or thinks he knows to anyone else. To 
learn is not the same as to learn to explain, although each process can be re- 
inforced by the other. 

What makes this fourth proposition critical in any discussion of learning 
in 1970 is simply that the accelerating and self-reinforcing explosion of 
knowledge is one of the great inescapable elements of our age. In this world 
of expanding knowledge there is no middle ground between participation 
and exclusion. There are more things every day to be learned, and no safety 
for any man or group in a refusal to learn. 

So we have four principles of idiotic simplicity. First, it is the learner who 
does the learning; second, he does it only in his present; third, what matters 
most in learning is to go on learning; and fourth, all learning is learning some- 
thing. What do these propositions have to say about the hard questions with 
which we began? 

I believe that these simple principles demonstrate that some questions 
which are much debated now are either unreal or falsely posed. For exam- 
ple, once we place the learning individual at the center of the process of 
learning, I think we are on the way to an escape from the tiresome abstract 
argument over the relative merits of men and machines as teachers. What 
counts is what is learned, not how it is taught. Most educators are prepared 
to admit that a book can have all the teaching power of a man. They accept 
that reality because most of them have felt it themselves. But a book is only 
the artful product of a mind or minds, and an electronic device for teaching 
—or for helping to learn—comes from the same place. Much that we have 
tried to do by electronic means is not good enough, and too many of us have 
had a tendency to underestimate the difficulty of fitting the program both to 
the learner and to the something he wants to learn. These are hard technical 
questions, But that is all they are. Once we recognize that the learner is the 
center of learning, and that all learning is learning something, then we are 
released from any mystical reliance on one method or another. Indeed, pre- 
cisely because both the learning persons and the things to be learned are ex- 
traordinarily complex and varied, it will become highly probable that no 
one means of learning is right for everyone all the time. 

A second false issue which our propositions expose is the currently pop- 
ular debate between those who attack authoritarian teaching and those who 
denounce students who seem to reject all formal learning. There is a sense 
in which our principles show that both sides are right and another sense in 
which both can be seen to be wrong. It is right that much formal instruction 
is dead, and it is dead for Dewey’s reasons: it does not meet the living present 
of the learner, But it is wrong to suppose that what there is to be learned is 


in fact unimportant or irrelevant; the imperatives of the world of knowledge 
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do not disappear merely because the learner is unawake. So the college pro- 
fessor is usually right when he asserts the continuing importance and rele- 
vance of what he has to teach—yet he is wrong if he supposes that he has no 
obligation to take that subject to the student where he is now. At the college 
level, the responsibility for the connection "between knowledge and the zest 
of life" must be shared. College students make an arrogant error when they 
assume that the full responsibility for making things "interesting" falls on 
their teachers. Most of them have the capacity to interest themselves if they 
choose. One way or another, the responsibility for learning is shared by both 
the faculty and the students, and neither group is at its best when complain- 
ing only of the other. 

"There are other issues which change their shape in the light of our four 
principles. The endless debates on the politics of public education too often 
focus on the claims to power of particular groups—teachers, parents, and 
public authorities. There is obvious reality to these contests, but the elemen- 
tary principles of learning underline the decisive importance of what hap- 
pens to the learning child. This is what school is about, and the ultimate 
test of the organization of public education must be what happens to that 
learning child. Parents have their family rights, teachers their proper stand- 
ing as professional workers, and public authorities their duly constituted 
public powers. But the purpose of the school is the learning of the child. 

It is the same with accountability. Accountability is not primarily a means 
of responding to the interest of taxpayers, or even parents, as such. lt is a 
means of reporting on the obligation to help learning happen. Thus the hard 
question is not whether accountability is necessary, for it is self-evident that 
everyone concerned with education needs to know, at least approximately, 
whether the learners are learning something. The hard question will be found 
rather in the very great difficulty of measuring a process that is so inescapably 
individual. 

These are not trivial conclusions, and if they really do follow from such 
simple propositions, perhaps what is simple is not necessarily weak. Let me 
now offer one further suggestion of an answer to a very hard present ques- 
tion. I believe these principles of learning, in combination, tell us something 
critically important about the relation between the academy and the politi- 
cal crises of our age. I think they tell us that if learning is to be good for its 


members, the university as such must be kept well out of the hot contests of 
politics. 


Politics and tbe University I have argued 
that all good learning is done by an individual learning sometbing in tbe 
present that will help bim learn to learn more. This argument. implies that 
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the end of learning—its purpose—cannot be different from the purpose of 
the learning individual. What is learned is something, and its reality is in a 
measure independent of the learner—knowledge has its own existence, But 
what learning is for is something each learning individual must decide for 
himself. Our purposes are our own—and John Dewey reminds us that “Plato 
defined a slave as one who accepts from another the purposes that control 
his conduct.” 

But the learning purposes of individuals are not identical. Indeed, in a 
time of deep crisis and sharp political conflict, they may be very different and 
even directly opposed. Obviously, there are kinds of learning purposes which 
are quite simply criminal—the university has no obligation to respect the 
learning of blackmail or kidnapping. But it is the state, not the university, 
which has the duty of defining what is genuinely criminal, and the Bill of 
Rights requires the state itself to respect freedom, for thoughts a majority 
may hate. A free university can do no less. 

The university, in its relation to learning, has only two choices: either it 
limits its membership by a political test, which in this country is an unen- 
durable notion, or else it conducts its affairs so as to respect the politically 
different learning purposes of all its members. But if different learning pur- 
poses must be equally respected, then none must be preferred—and so it fol- 
lows that the university cannot, as an institution, take sides among these pur- 
poses. This proposition has far-reaching implications for the ways and means 
of learning itself, but here I stick to the politics of the matter. For its own 
reasons of open learning, and not merely because of a need for prudence in 
its relation to the external democratic process, the university cannot take po- 
litical sides. 

To those who are deeply engaged on one side or another on some debated 
issue, this principle can seem to be a form of abdication. If I perceive the 
Vietnamese war as an abomination, why should my university not denounce 
and oppose it? Or conversely, if I perceive a Communist conspiracy as the 
decisive danger, why should my university not commit itself to help the gov- 
ernment oppose it? In debating terms one can blunt this argument by re- 
minding such concerned groups of the opposite concerns of others. If I ask 
the university to take my side, what objection can I have, in principle, to 
those who push it the other way? But this kind of argument is not often persu- 
asive. What really matters, to anyone who really cares about the freedom 
of learning in the university, is that the university which takes sides, as a uni- 
versity, on any political issue where free men differ, is by so much less free 
for some of its learning members because it has set its purposes against theirs. 

So our simple propositions lead us to a major current conclusion—that the 


university as such must stay out of politics. Obviously, the rule is not abso- 
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lute; the university has corporate responsibilities. Does it believe in equal 
opportunity and open housing and a responsible relation to its neighbors? 
It cannot escape these questions and many others which grow out of its own 
institutional rights and responsibilities. Moreover, the defense and advance- 
ment of open learning itself will necessarily involve the institutions of higher 
learning in the political process. At a time of extreme need, moreover, as in 
World War II, the national safety may require a redirection of the whole life 
of the university. But these are exceptions; the rule remains: The world of 
learning and the world of politics are two different places, and the cause of 
learning itself requires that separation. 

We must not mistake this conclusion for something it is not. It does not 
say that students or professors should be nonpolitical. Any such conclusion 
would be outrageous in democratic theory and impossible in democratic prac- 
tice. Nor does our argument decide the nice but narrow questions that have 
arisen as groups of eager students make limited use of college rooms and 
typewriters to practice their politics. There are both practical and legal lim- 
its to this sort of thing, no doubt, but we may leave those questions to others, 
for the present. A few rooms and typewriters do not commit or compromise 
a great institution; nor are they essential to the political freedom of students. 
d What I am saying is something different and much bigger: that if learn- 
ing is what a man learns for his own purposes, then open learning requires 
equal respect for differing and even conflicting purposes. Such equal respect 
DAMM institutional partisanship on the divisive issues of the day. The uni- 
versity s existential commitment to freedom of learning demands its politi- 
KANTAA In more normal times, in this country, this proposition needs 
wi : ase by the angry apostles of things-as-they-are, Today it needs to be 
à by the angry apostles of change. But it does not rest on political con- 
siderations. It rests on the requirements of learning itself. 


Supporting Modern Education Abroad: 
Conflicting Values and Life Styles 


Lucian W. Pye 


The question of American support for education in developing countries com- 
mands our attention and demands reactions that can shape policy. The problem 
is how to deal with the complexity that the topic calls for and yet bring the dis- 
cussion down to a level at which clear choices can be made. The danger, of 
course, is that in trying to do so much one will become superficial. I am pre- 
pared to go ahead, however, because I am reminded of the words of a very 
wise man from the East—East Coast that is—who once said: “If something is 
worth doing at all, it is worth doing it superficially.” 

Instead of trying to write a coherent essay or present a single argument, I 
shall in this paper outline a wide range of ideas and points which I feel are rele- 
vant in forming judgments about what can and cannot be done with respect to 
modern education in Asian societies. I shall, however, start with a set of general 
ideas and move toward a more concrete and hopefully practical level of analy- 
sis. In short, I will begin with more historical and philosophical considerations 
and proceed to some discussion of actual experiences that I have had in advising 
on educational policy in Southeast Asia. 


The Historical Context and the Limits of Sound 
Knowledge The problem of American support for university education in 
Asia is complicated by the fact that all Western relations with Asia are colored 
in some degree by the prior experiences of colonialism and of Western domi- 
nation in Asia. American-supported institutions in Asia can inevitably be con- 
structed by some people as representing a continuation of the earlier tradition 
in which the West did seek to impose its institutions and practices upon Asia. 
We are still much too close to the period of Empire and colonialism to be able 
to separate the profound dimensions of that historical experience in which the 
West and East interacted on both the political and cultural levels. The fact of 
Western political superiority and eventual colonial rule in much of Asia tended 
to give all relations a quality of a superior-subordinate relationship. 
The dilemma of today is that the historical memories of the colonial era still 
linger on, while the problem of diffusing modern knowledge remains unsolved. 
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"Thus even radically new attempts at providing help across cultures can be seen 
as having elements of the old, and even involving a form of imperialism. 
(Granted, a strange form of imperialism, for it would seem that there is no 
glory or gratification in what is now called neo-colonialism.) 

In many respects colonialism was one of the most complex phenomena of 
history. It touched so many aspects of life that once it became politicized 
everything that went with colonialism also had to take on political dimensions. 
Similarly, the emergence of nationalism in response to colonialism had to be- 
come equally diffuse and all-embracing, and it, too, had to become increasingly 
politicized in all of its aspects. Thus the cultural phenomenon of spreading 
knowledge in the new states has generally been locked into a political context. 

Our historical perspective on the colonial period is further confused by the 
inescapable fact that the European penetration of Asia represented more than 
just a political phenomenon, It also represented the emergence of modern in- 
dustrial and dynamic societies in Europe that reached out and touched the lives 
of traditional societies in Asia. In a sense, colonialism was a phase in a world- 
wide process in which the diffusion of modern techniques and the fruits of 
modern science have been extended to all the peoples of the world. The fact 
that this dynamic process of modernization began in Europe and spread out- 
ward to the other continents is of some historical significance, but at present it 
is more the source of a great degree of intellectual and political confusion. 


This is because we find it difficult to Separate in our minds the concept of 
“Westernization” and the concept of “modernization.” 


Westernization and Modernization One view 
holds that we are part of a great historical epic in which Western civilization 
has been steadily diffused throughout the rest of the world. The other view is 
that all of mankind is struggling for the clements of the enlightenment and the 
benefits of science, and that we are gradually creating a world culture. The con- 
cept of Westernization suggests that Western values and practices are appro- 
priate for the rest of the world, and that we are now ob 
process in which Western civilization is gradually seeki 
replace the other cultures of the world. The conce 
gests, on the other hand, that what is happening int 
parochial cultures are breaking out of their old trad 
ing to find a new sense of liberation and discov 
opment of a genuine world culture, 

Indeed, one can conceive of the 
development in all the various coun 
vances in the creation of a w 
have in mind certain univer 
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in the basic nature of science and technology. It is true that at one point in 
time the West contributed greatly to the forming of this world culture, but in 
more recent years all people in all societies can and have made their contributions. 

The concept of modernization and of the development of a world culture is 
thus consistent with a view in which various societies, each in its different 
way, have had to deal with the problem of how to break out of the confining 
and constricting qualities of their traditional patterns of life and evolve new 
forms of social organization, so that they can genuinely benefit from the ad- 
vances inherent in modern science and technology, In this view it is not clear 
that any society has truly solved the problems of modernization, but it is held 
that all societies will sooner or later, in varying degrees, have to cope with a 
more or less similar range of problems. 

If we take this formulation which suggests a preference for modernization 
as against Westernization, we still run into certain very difficult problems. 
First, there is the fact that we frankly do not know how far a traditional so- 
ciety must undergo change if it is to begin to modernize. Everyone can agree 
that in the developing countries some changes are called for, but it is far from 
clear which particular changes are critical and what should be the sequence or 
priorities for changes. How much of the old can be preserved, and how much 
of the new must be adapted? Precisely because of our lack of real knowledge 
about the developmental process, we are constantly faced with the danger that 
we will demand more change than necessary, or more likely put emphasis on 
the wrong kinds of change as we seek to bring development to any particular 
transitional society. 

A dangerous fallacy arises from the fact that those societies which are pre- 
sumed to be more advanced, and this generally is taken to mean the West, do 
have many features that make them different from the poorer countries; and 
this observation can mistakingly suggest to people that any feature of the West, 
if adopted by the rest of the world, will contribute to the modernization of the 
non-West, Thus the American or the European when genuinely trying to help 
the people of Asia and Africa can slip into the posture of appearing to favor 
Westernization and not modernization. As we learn more about the processes 
of social change and of national development, we may be able to arrive at 
sounder judgments as to what should be the priorities in facilitating moderni- 
zation. In the meantime, we must be careful to avoid a parochial view of the 
modernization, process and not act as though there was only one way in which 
societies can develop. dae tue 

A second problem related to the concept of modernization is that it is in it- 
self such a broad and diffuse idea that it can cover a multitude of both virtues 
and sins. Leaders can use the call for modernization to justify a wide variety 
of policies which may not be consistent with what other people conceive of as 
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the essential spirit of the world of culture. Governments may also claim that 
in their urgency to achieve modernization and development they are justified 
in carrying out policies that in the short run are inconsistent with the ideals 
of modernization. Thus it is possible that particular leaders will confuse paro- 
chial interests with the general goal of modernization. Narrowly nationalistic 
views and policies can thus be justified in the name of modernization, 
This danger is in a sense the converse to the danger that Westerners will see 
modernization as no more than a Westernization of other Societies. Indeed, for 
every sin and folly on the one side of the cultural diffusion process, there is 
usually a matching sin and folly on the other; and we should not expect it to 


be otherwise, since history suggests that human failings are spread fairly 
evenly on the earth's surface. 


Tbe Individual and Social Cbange For many 
purposes it might be appropriate to move directly from an analysis of the so- 
cietal problems of modernization to a discussion of desirable policies. However, 
when the ultimate subject is education, it is necessary to pause and ask some- 
thing about the problem of the individual in a changing setting. Our concern 
is not only with the creation of modern societies but also with the development 
of individuals who will be able to realize their full potentials, 

The dynamic changes that have brought an end to the era of colonialism and 
initiated the phase of nationalism have also brought profound changes in the 
lives of individuals. Individuals who were trained to think of the world in 
one way have had to adjust to quite different patterns. This is to say that the 
problem of national identity is closely related to the problem of individual 


identity, and indeed, until a Society can produce people who are sure of them- 
selves, it is hard to have a nation that has a clear se 
In recent years there has been a 


outlooks. 
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The great difficulty, however, is that we do not know how much change, 
in fact, needs to come about if a society is to modernize and develop. Do peo- 
ple have only to change certain limited traditional cultural values—such as, a 
shift from a concern with the family to one of greater appreciation of the 
nation—in order to bring about the necessary changes for the nation as a 
whole? Or is it necessary for individuals to experience an even more pro- 
found sense of change and to take on entirely new orientations toward life, 
and alter their feelings about such fundamental matters as the nature of cause 
and effect in the universe, and arrive at a new understanding of such concepts 
as "time," "order," "authority," "self," and the like? 

It is a disturbing fact that we do not really know how far people must go in 
changing their outlooks in order to bring about predicted changes in the politi- 
cal system. The relationship between the social system on one side and the in- 
dividual personality system on the other has not been sufficiently explored by 
the social sciences for us to arrive at some firm and dogmatic conclusions. 
"There are those who argue that there is indeed the need for the creation of 
“new men" before you can have a “new society." There are others who see 
that the process of change can occur at a more gradual rate and that much of 
the old can still be retained as people adopt certain critical attitudes and values. 
In some respects this problem is analogous to the problem of the relationship 
of Westernization and modernization. One realizes that many of the qualities 
of Western man are necessary for an industrial society, but which ones are the 
important ones? The social science theorists have been able to point out that 
the development of capitalism and industrial life was in many respects related 
to the rise of the Protestant ethic, but is it necessary for late developing so- 
cieties to take on all the attitudes associated with the Protestant ethic, or just 


certain attitudes, and if so, which ones are they? 


Man versus Institution We should note, how- 
ever, that among social theorists there are two diametrically opposed ap- 
proaches in the search for the key to modernization and development. One ap- 
proach suggests that the process of change in modernization can come about 
only with the creation of new attitudes and new values. This approach stresses 
the paramount importance of attitudes in the creation of a modern society. In- 
cidentally, there seems to be a wide range of differences of political values 
and attitudes among those who advocate this emphasis upon changing values, 
ranging from David McClelland, the Harvard psychologist, to Mao Tse-tung, 


the Chinese cultural revolutionary. Wit 
The second approach to change stresses the need to establish new institu- 


tions and then allow people to accommodate themselves gradually to the new 
structures. This is the approach that has been the rationale for much of 
foreign aid, since it is argued that once economic development occurs in a new 
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state people will take on new attitudes more appropriate to a democratic and 
open society. This essentially institutional approach has also been championed 
by colonial authorities in the past, and by Marxist revolutionaries at present. 

It is interesting to note, however, that until recently there has been a 
tendency to believe that there was a need to create new men imbued with a 
new spirit in order to achieve any desirable social or utopian goals. This was 
certainly the spirit behind the Christian missionary movement, and it is also 
to be found, incidentally, in the Communist notion that by serving as a living 
witness to his faith the well-trained cadre member is the ultimate agent for 
bringing about the new Communist order. In more recent times there has been 
a certain tendency to assume that we can manipulate the large institutions of a 
society, such as the economy or the governmental institutions, and that out of 
these manipulations we can arrive at all necessary changes. In many of the new 
states the impatience of ledders does cause them to concentrate mainly on in- 
stitutional changes, which can often be accomplished by fiat, and to shirk from 
the more time consuming process of persuading people to take on new atti- 
tudes, 

All the evidence of the social sciences suggests, however, that these two ap- 
proaches to change cannot get too far out of rhythm. It is impossible to impose 
institutions that are sharply divergent from the attitudes and values of a cit- 
izenry, and yet it is impossible to have economic growth without some change 
in attitudes. Yet, all the changes in attitudes and values will amount to little in 


the way of objective change if a people lack the appropriate social institutions 
for translating their new wishes into substantive realities, 


American Ambivalence 
to the problems of educational policy, 


bivalences in American attitudes tow: 


Before turning directly 
let us pause and take note of certain am- 


for our commitments to help others, 
On the one hand, we as American 


mentaid program, 


The other mood that is also distinctively American is à peculiar respect for 
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cultural relativism. We are the only society that has ever made a moral issue 
over cultural relativism, and we are the only people who talk of the evils of 
ethnocentrism and feel guilty about self-glorification. Chinese and Japanese, 
English and Frenchmen are all prepared to look at the world through their 
own eyes and not to feel unduly embarrassed. Americans cannot maintain such 
a gaze very long without beginning to preach the doctrine that one should not 
judge others by one's own values and that one should respect each culture ac- 
cording to its own standards. It is this belief in cultural relativism which makes 
us ask whether we have any right to influence the way others perform, and 
it is this realization of the sin of ethnocentrism which makes us doubt that we 
should try to make others into our own image. 

Thus at one moment we may be under the influence of the missionary spirit 
and feel that we should indeed do all we can, even at great sacrifice, to help 
other people; and then at the next moment we are filled with self-doubts as to 
whether it is right and proper for us to do so. In recent years the spirit of cul- 
tural relativism has challenged increasingly our traditional missionary spirit. 
About the time of World War II, we were beginning to lose confidence in 
the concept of progress, and increasingly we sought the more comfortable 
and tolerant posture of cultural relativism. Also the secular ethics that 
accompanied the advances in anthropology suggested to many educated Amer- 
icans that the spirit of tolerance inherent in cultural relativism should be a part 
of any better, new world, and in contrast, the missionary impulses were made 
to seem less worthy and a manifestation of no more than parochial sentiments. 

More recently, however, the explosive appearance of new nations through- 
out Africa and Asia has brought a fundamental challenge to the respectability 
of cultural relativism, particularly if stated by Americans. Indeed, in a world 
filled with leaders who express a deep desire to modernize the ways of their 
peoples and to become a part of the industrial world, the very doctrine of cul- 
tural relativism can be seen as essentially insulting and demeaning, as bad as 
the most narrow-minded manifestation of the missionary spirit. What is the 
merit in a doctrine which in general terms only seems to say that people are 
different, but which when applied seems to say that it is in the nature of the 
cultures of underdeveloped countries to be poor, backward, and ruled by in- 
competent and often corrupt governments, while it is in the nature of other 
cultures to be rich, powerful, and frustrated with the problems of affluence? 
As an Indian official recently said at an international conference, even the worst 
of the old British colonialists were not as thoughtless and vulgar as is the type 
of American who likes to belittle the presumed advantages of development by 
talking about such trivial American problems as finding a parking place or 
bemoaning air pollution when in the developing countries millions are starv- 


ing, and disease and suffering are universal. 
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Clearly, cultural relativism by itself will not do, and there is the need for 
some form of missionary spirit. We cannot get away from either approach, 
and we find it difficult to live with both. Yet I do not believe that there is any 
way in which this ambivalence can be removed from the American spirit. In- 
deed, I would go further and suggest that the conflict between the mis- 
sionary urge and the cultural relativist doctrine is a healthy and an appropriate 
one, for each in its different way contributes to the unique mix that is the 
American approach to intercultural relations. Whenever we tend to go too far 
in obeying one mood, the other mood asserts itself to restrain us, and this gives 
us a sense of balance and proportion. The fact that both the missionary spirit 
and the cultural relativist spirit can in their different fashions give us a feeling 
of guilt or uneasiness in our dealings with others should not blind us to the fact 
that together and in their separate ways they also provide us with what is our 
ultimate beneficial approach in dealing with other peoples. The fact that we 
are never satisfied with how we are doing things in other cultures can, in 

fact, be a positive factor in our historical approach to the problems of cultural 
diffusion. 

Hopefully, this general discussion of the modernization process and Amer- 
ican perspectives on helping others will provide a useful background for our 
subject of American support for education in the developing countries. 


education in the building of 
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First, we can distinguish what we can call technical skills and competence. 
These are the skills, knowledge, techniques, and ideas which members of a 
society must be explicitly taught and which make it possible for them to 
maintain whatever level of art and science a society has achieved or aspires to 
achieve. Clearly, much of formal education is devoted to raising this level of 
technical skills and competences, This is also an area where it is easy for West- 
ern society to justify support of education abroad because it is generally rec- 
ognized that the West does have some skills and technologies which are uni- 
versally accepted as being of value to other peoples. This is also a level that is 
peculiarly relevant to education because it does call for explicit instruction and 
learning of a cognitive nature. 

A second level of cultural attitudes that have to change if there is to be modern- 
ization and which again is relevant to education deals with motivational goals. 
We are speaking here of the values and attitudes that relate to the goals and be- 
haviors which people are taught to believe are appropriate and desirable. Mo- 
tivational values include the ideals people have for both themselves and their 
societies. Again, formal education generally tends to shape these attitudes and 
values. Yet, in some respects they are seen as somewhat more secondary to the 
rational learning of technical skills and competences. In terms of moderniza- 
tion, however, it may be that these motivational goals are in fact more impor- 
tant than the learning of mere skills. People who lack the motivations appro- 
priate for modernization cannot fully carry out the tasks of development. On 
the other hand, it is a complex and subtle objective to try to influence people's 
motivations. This is also an area that is clearly more sensitive than teaching 
techniques when it comes to intercultural education. 

Finally, there is a third level consisting of the attitudes and values that de- 
termine a people's ability to work with each other. These attitudes are basic 
to the personality structures common to a society, and they revolve around 
the degree to which people have a deep and underlying sense of trust in each 
other. A culture which accentuates human distrust and basic suspicion does 
not provide people with the necessary constructive sentiments essential for the 
building of effective organizations. The capacity to work confidently and de- 
cisively in a relatively impersonal and large scale context depends upon an 
abiding faith that others will act predictably and not aggressively, and that one 
can in turn act openly and above-board. 

"These associational attitudes and sentiments can be marginally influenced by 
the formal educational system of a society, but in the main, they are depen- 
dent upon what happens in the home and in the early childhood experience. 
With respect to the problems of modernization and development, it seems quite 
clear that these associational goals may be even more important than motiva- 
tional considerations or the learning of skills in determining effectiveness in 
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development. A society with some trained talent and people who are ambi- 
tious for modernization may still fail to develop if its leaders and citizens find 
that they cannot work effectively with each other. 

Historically in the West educational systems dealt with all three of these 
levels, and certainly the American school system has stressed the motivational 
and the associational values quite as much as it has emphasized the learning of 
technical skills. The American school system in trying to create the model 
citizen and the individual imbued with appropriate ideals and ambitions was 
concerned with primary values. Also many of the early Christian-supported in- 
stitutions in Asia and Africa emphasized motivation and human relationships 
quite as much as they emphasized the learning of technical skills. 


Can Development Happen in Asia? These ques- 
tions about cultural values and the character of different national groups do 
suggest the deeper issue of whether or not it will be possible for all nonindus- 
trialized societies to achieve the outlook on life necessary for modernization. 
A somewhat gloomy view of the world is presently being advanced by those 
who have become discouraged at the rate of economic growth in many of the 
developing areas. It is argued that peoples in Asia hold to values that are in- 
consistent with effective economic development. Possibly the most authorita- 
tive voice of gloom is that of Gunnar Myrdal, who believes that until Asians 
change their basic attitudes there can be little prospect for development. 

Although we recognize that attitude changes are necessary and that we do 
not know how much change is needed, this does not in itself justify a com- 
pletely pessimistic view of the prospects for Asia in the future. First, there is 
substantial evidence of the capacity of many different cultures to make the 
necessary changes for modernization, In East Asia the entire Confucian cul- 
tural area has shown such potential, first with the Japanese, and then with the 
urban Chinese in various secure locations, such as Hong Kong, Singapore, 
and even Taiwan, and finally, the South Koreans are now demonstrating great 
progress in economic activities. 

The problem of culture and life styles is that some patterns may inhibit and 
retard progress, but it is impossible to conclude that all members of any cultural 
group cannot change. In Southeast Asia we find in all countries some signifi- 
cant elements who have in some degree adjusted to modern life. It is impossible 
for these cultures as whole units to change overnight, but within them there 
can be a steady expansion of the number of people who are capable of modern 
life styles. In terms of both national economic and political development and 
the resolution of the deep psychological problems of changing societies, this 
fact is of supreme importance. What it means is that, while these countries 
cannot expect to become fully modernized in the foreseeable future, it is pos- 
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sible for individuals within them to meet all the highest modern standards of 
performance in their chosen fields. 

Thus within Southeast Asian societies it is possible, through the interven- 
tion of education, to create islands of professional competence. These islands 
as they expand can provide the objective basis for building more modern struc- 
tures and institutions. More important, however, these islands of genuine com- 
petence can help resolve the deeper issues of national inferiority and bring a 
sense of pride and respect to people who in the past have been mainly humili- 
ated in their dealings with the West and with the modern world. There is no 
reason why Southeast Asians cannot prove themselves to be fully capable pro- 
fessionals. It is this very concept of professionalism which provides the basis 
for international and cross-cultural understanding and equality. And profes- 
sionalism, of course, rests upon modern education. 


The Historical Role of Western Schools His- 
torically in both Asia and Africa Christian mission schools have been in the 
vanguard in creating modern men. The early missionary tradition of seeking 
through education to train skilled, idealistically motivated and socially coop- 
erative men to support the church movement also tended to produce people 
who were relevant for leadership in the nationalist development of many 
Asian and African countries. The missionary style of emphasizing all aspects 
of individual and character development, and not just formal education, struck 
responsive chords in those who subsequently sought to frame appropriate na- 
tional programs. The moral education of the mission schools was usually soon 
matched by citizenship training in state schools. 

We do not have the space here to trace the subtle but diffuse influences that 
mission schools had on national developments throughout Asia and Africa. In- 
deed, it is a story that has never fully been documented, and is still in process 
even in lands where the West is now excluded. (For example, numerous ele- 
ments of Mao Tse-tung’s moralistic view of human uplift and development 
can be traced to features of the modern Chinese educational process which in turn 
had been heavily influenced by the practices of the mission schools which were 
the early models for Chinese anxious to partake of the modern world.) We can 
only outline briefly the main features of these early Western educational insti- 


tutions in Asia and Africa. 
First, the Christian mission-supported schools tended to become the prin- 
cipal prototypes of what modern education should be. The Western staff mem- 
bers set the standards not only for the rest of the faculty but acted as living 
adividuals should be like for their students. Also 


models of what enlightened indivi i 
at the institutional level, indigenously-supported schools generally took into ac- 


count the model of the mission schools in setting their practices. 
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Secondly, the mission-supported schools tended to become elite institutions 
in the sense that either their graduates moved easily into the higher levels of 
the local society and even became the dominant groups in the emerging mod- 
ern sector of national politics, or among their students there was a strong rep- 
resentation of sons and daughters of the elite of the land. Even after the mis- 
sion-supported schools lost their role as modern models for other educational 
systems, they were still often regarded as the most appropriate and acceptable 
training institutions for the children of the local elite. 

Thirdly, mission-supported schools were generally thought to be somewhat 
more in tune with cosmopolitan currents and thus appropriate for preparing 
students for more advanced training abroad. Mission-supported high schools 
were generally geared to ready students for college in America or Europe and 
church-supported colleges could prepare people either for college or grad- 
uate work abroad. 

Fourthly, in light of the above considerations, it is not surprising that mis- 
Sion-supported schools generally were seen as being slightly distant from the 
local culture. It was generally accepted that people would have to change 
themselves and even weaken old ties if they were to excel in the mission- 
school environment. The rather widespread use of a school uniform was only 
a surface reflection of the recognized potential for such schools to change the 
life-style of its pupils. This sense of the separateness and the distinctiveness 
of the mission schools was often both a strength and a liability; generations of 
graduates developed strong loyalties because of their pride in the distinctive 
and elite character of their schools and colleges, while at the same time 
they became increasingly the targets of local activists who followed different 
educational careers. 

These general qualities of the mission-supported schools and colleges usually 
made them revolutionary forces in their early years and increasingly staid in- 
stitutions as they became local fixtures. It would be naive to suggest that they 
should have permanently endured in their first revolutionary phase, for no so- 
ciety could permit any institution, and particularly a foreign-supported one, 
to maintain indefinitely a revolutionary complexion. (Indeed, it was probably 
only the latent threat of the Western colonizing powers that made the non- 
colonial governments tolerate Western educational advances in their socicties, 
and therefore, as the Western threat abated, so did the revolutionary potential of 
mission supported schools.) i 
Once the mission-supported schools became accepted features of the educa- 

onal institutions in the various Asian and African countries, they had to meet 
local expectations and provide services for the emerging nationalist elite. In 
time, as the institutions became fully accepted fixtures in the local scene, 
tended to take on Contrasting functions and to be treated in a strangely 
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bivalent manner by the nationalist leaders. The contradictions are psychologi- 

cally understandable, even if they have created profound policy difficulties for 
the schools and colleges. For example, mission schools and colleges have been 
attacked by nationalist spokesmen as representing the lingering hold of West- 

ern cultural imperialism, while at the same moment they have been expected 

to maintain their old functions and standards and to provide the children of 

the elite with modern, cosmopolitan training. The schools can be charged with 

having been a part of the old order, yet parents and officials alike would feel 

that there was a lowering of standards if the old institutions sought to change , 
their practices. Mission schools and colleges have been charged both with en- 

gaging in subtle and masterful “cultural imperialism” and with providing a sec- 

ond-rate quality of education. Critics will oppose the presence of foreign staff 

members, and yet when their numbers are reduced by the advancement of local 

people, the same critics will charge that standards are being lowered and that 

Americans have an easy way of abandoning their friends. 


The Current Situation The present dilemmas 
of the American privately-supported educational institutions in the developing 
countries reflect, of course, all the conflicting uncertainties of public life in the 
new states and, above all, the ambivalences of the more Westernized and mod- 
ernized elements of these societies, These institutions have become the easy 
targets of those with mixed and confused sentiments about their own sense 
of identity. è 

Beneath the level of attitudes and politics there are some objective and rather 
fundamental problems that now beset American-supported institutions abroad. 
The question can be raised as to whether these schools and colleges are able 
any longer to perform their earlier path-breaking role. Could it be that the task 
of education in the new states has grown way beyond the capabilities of such 


institutions to be of decisive help? While it is true that in many marginal re- 


spects these institutions have continued to play a critical role, it is hard to see 


their regaining the distinctive positions they once occupied in the early years 
ducation into Asian and African societies. . 


when they introduced modern e : 
e confronting the same range of 


In many respects these colleges seem to b 
problems that their prototypes in America, the small once church-supported 
liberal arts colleges, are now also confronting. In an era when there has been 
-government foreign aid for the development of mod- 
when the larger foundations have been active in 
research development in Asia and 
ons that are less professionally ori- 
| human development may be be- 


massive government-to 
ern educational systems and 
contributing to university and advanced 
Africa, it may seem that the small instituti 
ented and more concerned with individual 
coming increasingly obsolete. 
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Values and Policy Alternatives We could go on 
further detailing the current problems of Western-supported institutions in 
Asia and Africa, but we have reached the stage in our analysis when it is prob- 
ably more helpful to turn to the problems of the future and the question of 
appropriate goals and policy objectives. In doing so, we shall start with the 
minimum case for these schools and work toward more ambitious views as to 
what should be their future. 

At the very simplest level the mere existence of ptivate Western-supported 
schools and colleges in Asian and African societies has a positive value in that 
the presence of such institutions tends to pose useful issues for those societies 
and compels officials to think through their own educational policies from a 
broader perspective than might otherwise be the case. The presence of a more 
cosmopolitan institution becomes a force that prevents an easy slippage into 
entirely parochial concerns. 

Secondly, if these institutions do in fact maintain high standards, they can 
serve in the future, as they have in the past, as prods to the raising of general 
educational standards, A tragic feature of secondary and higher education in 
many parts of Asia is that, while the people have a deep craving to obtain 
modern education, their schools are of such low quality that the products can- 
not effectively perform in the modern world. Anything that can be done to 
help raise standards in all the countries of Southeast Asia must be considered 
a significant and positive contribution to the development of the region. 

Thirdly, American-supported education does represent one significant form 
of resource transferal from the rich to the poor on this globe, and this problem 
is certainly going to become an ever more significant public issue in the years 
ahead. Although at present we are going through a phase of general disillu- 
sionment with foreign aid, the problem of poor countries will not disappear, 
and in a few years’ time the question of aid will again be high in the public con- 


at present, they 


would certainly look foolish and irrelevant when the problem of aid from the 


more fortunate to the poor lands again becomes a recognized major concern of 
the world. Indeed, instead of being on the defensive, all of those who have long 
been involved in the complex problems of educati 


beginning to learn about these problems, : 


Fourthly, there is the question of whether there are some new roles that 


American-supported institutions should seek to fulfill in the changing context 
of Asia and Africa. Here we arri i 


or 
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"traditional" ways, even as they presume to be trying to help people escape 
from their forms of “tradition” and accept more innovative ways. As we have 
indicated, the very fact that Western-supported educational institutions are 
such accepted features of most transitional societies has made it easy for these 
institutions to lose their dynamic potential. 

A very strong case can be made that such privately-supported institutions in 
Asia and Africa should take on the challenge of once again becoming the great 
innovative force they once were in the early years of their existence. To do 
this, they must not only be prepared to review the most advanced develop- 
ments in education in the West, but also seek to analyze the society in which 
they are located to discover what new and constructive roles they can perform. 

In particular, such institutions should take the lead in trying to end the iso- 
lation of education from the main currents of. society, a characteristic of most 
educational institutions in developing areas. The notion that schools can and 
should provide useful knowledge and not just confer elite status on their students 
can never take hold in the new states as long as the schools remain blind to their 
social context. The modern concept of the university as not just a training 
center for youth but also a valued service institution for all levels of society 
and government does not exist in Asia and Africa, where the curriculum of 
most schools and colleges is geared more to earlier versions of Western educa- 
tion than to contemporary realities in their societies. 

The large government school and university systems in many of the new 
states generally find it exceedingly difficult to take on innovational tasks be- 
cause they are too big for basic experimentation and too poor for additional 
efforts. Yet these governmental systems are and will remain responsive to what 
happens in the private sector. : 

What I am suggesting is that American-supported schools and colleges in 
Asia and Africa ought to reexamine their rationale and not settle for the less 
satisfactory objective of merely providing quality education according to tra- 
ditional Western standards, A few years ago I was involved in a mission that 
was trying to help a small private Chinese college in Singapore that had am- 
bitions of becoming a new model of Yenching University replanted in South- 
cast Asia. Our mission recommended, however, that the school ought to seek to 
become a community college preparing people to fit into the rapidly changing 
Singapore scene. Initially the college was shocked at our proposal, but it has 
now become the first community college in Southeast Asia. It is odd that such 
an innovation in education as is represented by the community college con- 
cept was not introduced into Asia by some American institution. 

More recently I have been involved in trying to plan the future of the en- 
gineering school at the University of Singapore, and our advisory mission m 
sought to encourage Singapore officials and academic administrators to she 
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their preconceptions about the role of a university and the character of under- 
graduate teaching, and adopt the view that faculty and students should work 
together on a wide range of developmental problems in their country. 

Again, however, I feel that it should have been privately-supported institu- 
tions that took the initiative and devised new and appropriate forms of educa- 
tion and research for the societies of Asia and Africa. For in the last analysis, 
this path-breaking role toward creating institutions and individuals who can 
meet the problems of development has always been the single most important 


rationale for American church-supported educational efforts in Asia and 
Africa. 


The Psychobiology of 


Underachievement 


Donald C. Ross, M.D. 


Mental and emotional development is highly relevant to school achieve- 
ment. For several years I have worked on a classification which conceptual- 
izes emotional development—and maldevelopment—as a product of a child's 
biologic nature interacting with his environment, The categories of the clas- 
sification will be briefly defined, the etiologies discussed, and the manifes- 
tations of each described in terms of observable school performance and be- 
havior. These behavioral descriptions should assist the teacher in identify- 
ing the appropriate category and utilizing the suggestions under it for facil- 
d satisfactory classroom behavior. Naturally, some 


itating school achievement an 
an others with poor school achievement 


categories are more closely associated th. 
and undesirable classroom behavior. 


Classification of Psychiatric Disorders in Children* 


A. Maladaptive reactions derived from gross environmental stress 


1. Brief reactions 
2. Prolonged reactions 
B. Maladaptive reactions derived from cerebral maldevelopment or injury 


1. Uniform defective mentation (the mentally subnormal child) 
2. Selective defective mentation (the "brain injured" child) 


C. Maladaptive reactions derived from unconstructive interaction between 


the child and his emotional environment 
1. The unorganized child 


2. The negatively-organized child 

* Psychosomatic illness: In the system of classification proposed here, no special category 
is set aside for psychosomatic illness. Children with psychosomatic symptoms can 
categorized as either striving, decompensated or as suffering from maladaptive reactions 
derived from gross environmental stress. Where the psychosomatic condition is a. mal- 
adaptive reaction derived from gross environmental stress, the stress may be organic ill- 
ness such as asthma, This, however, is more a medical than an educational concern. 

Dr. Donald Ross is in the Department of Child Psychiatry at the Children’s Hospital of 

Philadelphia. 
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3. The striving, decompensated child | 
(Subcategory: The striving, decompensated child with primary de- 
fective self-image) 


D. Psychotic reactions 


E. Absence of emotional maldevelopment 


Maladaptive Reactions Derived from Gross 
Environmental Stress 


Brief Reactions A child in this category decompensates* emotionally under 
unusual stress of short duration and compensates again when the stress is allevi- 
ated. The primary stress may not impinge directly upon the child but on the 
family, causing a temporary breakdown or decompensation at home. The child 
reacts to the family breakdown and withdrawal of his usual emotional supports 
by decompensating. Manifestations of decompensation may include irritability, 
fears, somatic symptoms, and regressive symptoms. In the classroom, a sudden 
lowering of the levels of academic and behavioral performance should alert the 
teacher to the possibility of the child's decompensating under stress. 

Such a change in the child's behavior or performance should be brought 
to the attention of the parents, since it may be that the decompensating stress 
is in an area of the child's life other than school. Occasionally, an overly 
strict or irritable teacher will decompensate a mild, conforming child, es- 
pecially in the early grades. Sometimes it is the aggressive behavior of an- 
other child that causes the decompensation. 

While the cause of the disturbance is being determined, the teacher should 
make every effort to bolster the child's coping capacity with encouragement 
and support. To scold, punish, or criticize would only lead to further decom- 
pensation. Pressures must be suitably lowered or eliminated during the pe- 
riod of decompensation. If, as occasionally happens, a teacher has taken a 
dislike to this particular child, she will need to examine her own feelings 
and attitudes in an effort to deal constructively with the situation. A. confer- 
ence between the teacher and parents to examine and pinpoint the stressful 
factors, to plan ways of reducing those factors with which the child could not 


be expected to Cope, and to map ways of assisting him to cope better with 
the others can be helpful. 


* Decompensation is the loss of ade 
symptomatology. The symptoms 
compulsions, depression, 
fested seems to depend upon the individual's 
(muscular, gastrointestinal, circul 


quate functional 


are myriad: explosiveness, anxiety attacks, phobias, 
mmon, and the type mani- 
area of greatest physiologic vulnerability 
latory, etc.), Symptoms occur after a person’s coping 
by gross environmental Stress, or following the usual 


Stresses of life, when a person’s coping capacity is reduced by emotional maldevelopment. 
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Prolonged Reactions A child in this category has been exposed to gross 
environmental stress over a prolonged period, perhaps at a critical time in 
his emotional development. Sometimes the damage to his personality organ- 
ization is permanent. The intellectual and emotional damage these children 
have suffered as a result of early emotional deprivation may show itself in 
lowered intellectual functioning and superficiality in their patterns of relat- 
ing. How common these children are, even among the disadvantaged popu- 
lation, is unknown. Certainly, large numbers of negatively-organized and un- 
organized children (categories defined and described below) come from a 
chaotic and punitive home atmosphere, and it may be that in this popula- 
tion negatively-organized and unorganized reactions are often superimposed 
upon a basic blunting of mental and emotional life resulting from early emo- 
tional deprivation. This is an area about which much needs to be learned, 
as it is full of implications for rehabilitation programs. For example, what 
is the upper age limit for successful intervention and rehabilitation? Much 
effort is now going into the understanding of these problems, and the solu- 
tions will undoubtedly be complex, both sociologically and politically. 

Middle- and upper-class children sometimes suffer from prolonged reac- 
tions to gross environmental stress. Sometimes the stress is a chronic illness 
with frequent life-threatening crises, such as severe asthma or hard to con- 
trol diabetes, which restricts the child to the point where normal life experi- 
ences are missed, development of autonomy is retarded, achievement is re- 
duced, and a high level of anxiety is ever present. There is little the school 
can do but cooperate with the parents and provide the child with as much 
education as possible in terms of extra help, homebound teaching, etc. f 

Another form of prolonged reaction to gross environmental stress is mal- 
adaptive behavior initially caused by a life crisis but sustained long after the 
crisis has ended. For example, a nine-year-old boy was blinded in one eye by 
a missile thrown by another child. The treatment of the eye required severe 
restriction of a normally active child. The child further restricted himself 
by avoiding social contacts because he regarded himself as disfigured. He re- 
acted to the frustration and stress by irritability and explosiveness which 
were handled by severe punishment, thereby prolonging the reaction over a 
havioral difficulties and underachievement in 
f such a child cannot be resolved in the 
al should be discussed with 


four-year period. Serious be 
school resulted, The difficulties o ch 3 
classroom, and the possibility of psychiatric referr 


the parents. 
Unstable parents, marital conflicts, broken homes, and the prolonged cus- 


tody battles which often ensue also act as the gross environmental stress 
that decompensates a child and reduces his ability to achieve in school. Here 
again the school can best serve the child by recognizing the problem and 
encouraging the parents to seek professional assistance. 


LEM 
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Maladaptive Reactions Derived from Cerebral Mal- 
development or Injury 


Uniform Defective Mentation (The Mentally Subnormal Child) Uniform 
defective mentation is usually diagnosed long before the early school years, and 
the child is institutionalized or placed in retarded trainable or retarded educable 
classes. Occasionally, however, intellectually subnormal children go unrecog- 
nized; usually these are defective children who are highly motivated and have 
high persistence, long attention spans, good organization, and excellent mem- 
ories. They get through the first four to six grades, particularly in elementary 
schools that emphasize rote learning, by long hours of conscientious application 
to memorization. Eventually they reach the place where memory can no longer 
compensate for understanding; grades drop in spite of maximal effort with the 
result that these striving children begin to decompensate with irritability, tear- 
fulness, somatic symptoms, etc. This pattern is probably even more common 
among children in the dull-normal range of intelligence (IQ 70 to 90) than it is 
among children in the retarded range (IQ below 70) because the disability of the 
dull children is more subtle and, therefore, more apt to be overlooked. The most 
important steps in management are early recognition and appropriate place- 
ment. Schools are notoriously reluctant to discuss children’s intellectual ca- 
pacities with parents, but unless parents have the facts about the learning 
capacities of their children, they cannot form realistic expectations and plans 
for them. In many communities the school is the only available professional 
organization to provide parents with the facts about their children’s intel- 
lectual potentials and assist in the assimilation and constructive use of such 
facts. Conclusions about intellectual functionin 


; g should be reached only on 
the basis of individual intelligence testing administered by a qualified and 
experienced psychologist. 


Selective Defective Mentation (The “Brain Injured” Child) A child 
with this defect is often referred to as “brain injured” 
than the fact that he turns in a better-than- 
above average) on standard intelligence t 
parts of the tests and on other psychologi 
perceiving abstract relationships, 
symbols (specific reading disabilit 
functioning. A term such as “ 
these conditions, 
injury. 

Although the “brain injured” child has been describ: 
distractible, it is important to remember that many 
tible children are not “brain injured” 


on no greater evidence 
retarded performance (sometimes 
ests, but fails poorly on certain 
cal tests because of difficulties in 
in verbalizing, in associating concepts with 
y), or in other selective areas of intellectual 
selective defective mentation” better describes 
since they cannot always be related to discernible brain 


ed as hyperactive and 
hyperactive and distrac- 
and that many who are in this cate- 
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gory are neither hyperactive nor distractible. In fact, some of the most pathet- 
ic situations involve highly persistent children who struggle to learn in spite 
of their disabilities and receive much undeserved criticism for their failures 
because their disabilities have not been recognized. The stress resulting from 
unrecognized disabilities may cause these children to develop symptoms of 
emotional distress, e.g. irritability, somatic symptoms, etc. It is not uncom- 
mon for their poor school achievement to be regarded as secondary to their 
emotional difficulties when the exact reverse is the case. Parents of these chil- 
dren are therefore often unjustly blamed for creating problems in their chil- 
dren that are affecting their school work. 

A selective intellectual difficulty in discerning relationships should be sus- 
pected when a well-motivated child who performed well during the early 
school years with rote material begins to have increasing difficulty with ma- 
terial that involves the understanding and ordering of relationships, such as 
word problems in arithmetic. The diagnosis can be established by the ad- 
ministration of individual psychological tests by an experienced psychol- 
ogist. Perceptual motor problems are revealed particularly well by some of 
the subtests of the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children and by Bender's 
Visual Motor Gestalt Test. 

With selective defective mentation the most important steps in manage- 
ment are early recognition and placement of the child in a class for neuro- 
logically handicapped children. Most school systems have classes for retarded 
educable children, but classes for children with selective defective menta- 
tion are not generally available, although many school systems are develop- 
ing plans for them. Many children with selective defective mentation do not 
do well in classes for the retarded because they are in many areas far ad- 
vanced over the other children in the class. These children are often placed 


likewise do not readily meet their needs. Such a class 


in slow classes which à 
zed class is available. If 


may, however, be the best alternative if no speciali _is ay 
the slow class is small, the teacher may be able to provide individual assis- 


tance more specifically geared to the child’s deficiency. 


Maladaptive Reactions Derived from Unconstructive 
Interaction Between the Child and bis Emotional 


Environment 


The Unorganized Child This child is characterized by a personality or- 
ganization that is less well developed than is age appropriate, and an anxi- 


ety-free attitude. As he becomes older, however, and in an advanced stage of 


the syndrome, the child becomes anxious about chronic failure. The syn- 


drome of the unorganized youngster seems to develop in a child who has 
shown low persistence, short attention span, and high distractibility since in- 
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fancy, in interaction with an emotional. environment that has been ER 
permissive or disorganized and has consistently not expected much of the 
child in the way of achievement. n 

In the classroom, unorganized children are usually pleasant and friendly 
but distractible and inattentive. The more active ones are restless and in- 
terested in playing, while the less active daydream. Unorganized children are 
often not well regarded by other children, who consider them babies. Their 
work is careless, impulsive, and incomplete; and their poor performances 
cause them little concern. 

Unorganized children are trying to teachers because they are disruptive. 
To function effectively they require an environment that is as distraction- 
free as possible. It is important for the teacher to realize that the unorgan- 
ized child is not simply an unmotivated child who could be a model student 
if he wished. These children develop organization with great difficulty; there- 
fore, since there is little native organization, the child is dependent upon the 
environment to provide it, Internalized organization and self-discipline can 
be developed, but only after the child has had considerable exposure to a 
consistently organized, structured, and disciplined environment. Punish- 
ment, ridicule, and criticism are not substitutes for environmental organiza- 
tion and structure and are therefore not effective. Instead, they may cause 
the child to lose confidence and develop a fear of failure, which actually re- 
duces his ability to attend. The teacher should, however, place a firm ex- 
pectation on the child for greater organization and self-discipline. All unor- 
ganized children will benefit from such a change of atmosphere, but those 
whose lack of organization was more the result of a disorganized environ- 
ment or low parental expectations will respond dramatically. Children whose 
unorganized pattern of behavior is more the result of an inherently low ca- 
pacity for persistence and attention will respond more slowly to training, but 
they will respond. 

If the teacher does not allow for the fact that the child’s less-than-average 
capacity to attend is at least in part temperamentally determined and beyond 
the child’s control, she is likely to expect too much change too quickly. Lack 
of change will cause frustration in the teacher and may be expressed by 
overt or covert anger at the child, which, if sufficiently intense and chronic, 
may so damage the child’s self-confidence that he begins to resemble more 
and more the striving, decompensated child with primary defective self-im- 
age. The physiologic component in the unorganized syndrome can some- 
umes be strikingly illustrated by the dramatic improvement that is observed 
in some of these children following amphetamine medication, which reduces 
a and improves the child’s capacity to attend. Consultation with 
the child's family physician or school physician regarding the advisability of 
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medication should be considered in those children who benefit least from ex- 
ternal organization and structure. Any rehabilitation program will be more 
effective if the teacher first gains parental understanding and cooperation. 


The Negatively-Organized Child This child is continuously engaged in 

a battle of wills with one or more of the adults in his life. Opposition may 
be overt, where the child refuses to do what he is told, or it may be covert, 
where he goes through the motions of carrying out his parents’ wishes but 
accomplishes little. The conflict may begin at any point in the child’s devel- 
opment where the parents’ expectations are unrealistic in relation to the 
child’s needs and serve to antagonize him. Negative organization commonly 
begins at the onset of a developmental stage. For example, at the time of 
learning to walk, if a parent overrestricts an active, intense, and determined 
child to protect him from injury, the child will react with oppositional be- 
havior. Regardless of the area in which the conflict begins, it will eventually, 
if allowed to persist, spread into all areas of the parent-child interaction and 
into the child’s relationships with other adults, including teachers. In school 
this can lead to poor achievement and disciplinary problems. Adults general- 
ly react to the negatively-organized child with hostility which is often ex- 
pressed by their advocating harsher discipline. The purpose of the discipline 
is to attempt to change the child’s basic nature from one of high activity and 
determination to one of moderate activity and malleability, and to vent 
parental rage. The child reacts with intense fear and rage, which feeds 
the struggle, and this continuing experience so sensitizes him to control that 
fear of restriction becomes the overriding consideration in his interpersonal 
relationships and largely determines their pattern. His maldevelopment 
therefore takes the form of a lifelong avoidance of relationships that place 
control in the hands of others, even though this means the frustration of his 
dependency needs and the sacrifice of those advantages that reward submis- 
sion and compliance. Emotional deprivation develops as a direct result of 
d others and the consequent loss of the de- 


the conflict with parents an quent 1 
pendency-need satisfaction. The deprivation may manifest itself in symptoms 


such as stealing, overeating, etc., which in turn produce intensified efforts 
to discipline and control the child, setting up a vicious cycle. 


School behavior is likely to be affected before school performance, as the 


child reacts oppositionally to classroom restrictions, expecially if they are rig- 
; while they may submit 


idly enforced. These children are angry and resistant; wl ubmi 
temporarily in direct confrontation with authority, their overall behavior is 
likely to be worsened by episodes of surrender. When the syndrome is well 
developed, they are contentious and love to provoke the teacher into making 
. false accusations or into unbecoming, unprofessional behavior which can then 
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be used against him. Negatively-organized children are at war with authority 
and love to best it. The older, more intelligent children can be very sophisti- 
cated troublemakers who are expert at covering their tracks. The older, less in- 
telligent, and severe cases are less ingenious and are consumed by their chronic 
rage, the inhibition of which is beyond their control. This rage may be ex- 
pressed by acting-out behavior that is destructive, predatory, and dangerous 
to others. 

By the time the negatively-organized child's maldevelopment has become 
manifest in school, the syndrome is well advanced, and the maldevelopment is 
a structured part of the child's personality organization. A true negatively-or- 
ganized child (to be differentiated from an irritable, striving, decompensated 
child with primary defective self-image) will be locked in battle with his par- 
ents, and outbursts will not be uncommon. Underachievement and social dys- 
function on this basis cannot hope to be cured in the classroom. The teacher 
can, however, avoid reinforcing the child’s maldevelopment by refusing to be 
drawn into struggles with him characteristic of his relationship with his par- 
ents. With older, severely-afflicted children, it may be literally impossible for 
the teacher to stand aside. With the less severely afflicted, it may be possible 
if the teacher keeps in mind how fearful these children are of control and 
how quickly enraged they become at a modicum of control that would go un- 
noticed by the average child. However satisfying a program of strict discipline 
might be to frustrated parents, a loose rein and a light touch are the sine qua 


non of management. Parents of such children should be strongly advised to seek 
immediate psychiatric care for the child. 


The Striving, Decompensated Child The striving, 
characterized by high standards of performance in al 
with inadequate development of self- 
anxious, and very sensitive to adve 
from an early age been mild and ad 
sistence, and low distractibility. 
tered by parents who have high 
but who do not expect much in 
out adequate self-reliance the s 
(and later self-) expectations b 
sation in one form or another. 

When striving children decom 
toms. Those with a predisposition to develop somatic sy 
may have complaints such as abdominal pain, i 
aches, dizzy spells, vomiting, etc. Some childre 
sessions, phobias (including school phobia), 


decompensated child is 
l areas of life, coupled 
reliance, He is conscientious, conforming, 
rse criticism. Such children have usually 
aptable, with a positive outlook, good per- 
Their tendency to dependence is often fos- 
expectations for achievement and conformity 
the way of autonomy and self-reliance, With- 
tress engendered by striving to meet parental 
ecomes overwhelming and leads to decompen- 


pensate, they do so with a variety of symp- 
mptoms under stress 
pain in the legs or arms, head- 
n may exhibit compulsions, ob- 


or regressive Symptoms such as 
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fearfulness, overeating leading to obesity, sexual deviation, or hysterical 
episodes, i 

In class these children’s behavior is usually exemplary. They are quiet, con- 
forming, usually well-organized, sometimes anxious and shy. They are self- 
critical and sensitive to the criticism of others. A reprimand from the teacher 
can cause much anguish, and even a reprimand directed at another child can 
be disturbing. The lack of independence may or may not be obvious and can 
range from the very dependent child who keeps the teacher involved by con- 
stantly asking permission and direction and who informs on classmates’ mis- 
demeanors, to the child who performs just a little less well on independent 
work, With some of these striving children, one has the impression that their 
energy resources are insufficient to allow them to comfortably meet their own 
standards and that their efforts to meet these standards create self-induced 
stress. 

When striving children decompensate, disorganization may manifest itself 
by what appears to be careless errors at a simple level: for example, mistakes in 
multiplication, division, spelling, etc. If the teacher misinterprets this disor- 
ganization for genuine carelessness and scolds the child, the disorganization 
will increase. Other in-school symptoms of decompensation are fingernail bit- 
ing, hair pulling, nose picking, tics, headaches, abdominal pain, etc. 1 

Often working at a level beyond that expected for their measured ability, 
these children frequently produce superior grades. Group intelligence test re- 
sults are apt to be inflated because the test content is limited to written work, a 
task at which these children excel as a result of years of conscientious practice on 
written assignments. Teachers are frequently unaware of this fact with the 
result that parents are told that the child is not working up to his potential as 
determined by these tests, when in fact he would be found to be working be- 
yond it if he were tested by more comprehensive individual intelligence tests. 
"Teachers can do much to promote the mental health of these children by en- 
couraging them to lower their standards and increase their independence and 
self-reliance. Likewise, sharing their understanding of the child with the par- 
ents can help to create a more favorable home environment for the youngster. 


Subcategory: Tbe Striving, Decompensated Child with Primary Defective 
Self-Image This child is a variant of the striving, decompensated child de- 
scribed above. In addition to the striving pattern and inadequate self-reliance, 
this child has a strong conviction that he cannot succeed and, unlike the group 
as a whole, usually does not achieve to capacity 1n school. 

The child’s defective image of himself seems to have been developed by his 
uncritical acceptance of his parents’ concept that he is somehow inadequate or 
unlikely to meet the standards they have set for him. Less-than-average sen- 
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Sory-motor coordination* or primary reaction patterns! of low persistence, 
short attention span, and high distractibility may produce in the parents great 
impatience and dissatisfaction if the child has difficulty meeting their high 
expectations. Their criticism serves only to make the child anxious and rein- 
forces his inability to persist with a task. Sometimes the parents’ view of him 
as inadequate is the result of an irrational projection of inadequacy on the child 
by one or both parents, 

A defective self-image may develop as a result of a child’s being expected to 
take an important developmental step, such as starting school, with inadequate 
emotional support from the parents. Sometimes a crisis in the family at this 
time robs the child of the support he needs for achievement. Failure to 
achieve under these circumstances may bring parental criticism rather than 
needed support; consequently, he decompensates in the area of school achieve- 
ment and comes to regard it as impossible. This belief, combined with 
the knowledge that if he does not succeed in school he cannot obtain the pa- 
rental approval he so much desires, creates anxiety in the child sufficient to set 
up a cycle of continual poor achievement and reinforces his conviction that the 
situation is hopeless and the work far beyond his ability. A harsh, critical, early 
grade teacher, or even a basically kind teacher who is herself over-stressed and 
impatient, can create in a child such a fear of failure, disorganization, and a 
loss of confidence that he does fail constantly. 

Striving, decompensated children with primary defective self- 
So anxious for results that they cannot take the time 
necessary for achievement. Instead, they jump to co 


to develop effective learning techniques. In this way they may resemble un- 
organized children who also hurry through a task, but they can be differenti- 
ated by the paralyzing anxiety they manifest. 

They may react to their sense of worthless 
ing an irritating facade of bravado, inappr 
which may be interpreted by the teacher as 
To gain status with their peers, 
clown. They may needle and 
envy. The distress of failure m 


image may be 
to go through the steps 
nclusions, guess, and fail 


ness by withdrawal or by develop- 
opriate enthusiasm, and jocularity 
evidence of lack of serious purpose. 
they may sometimes assume the role of the class 
criticize more successful children whom they 
ay lead to self-deprecation and frustration, ir- 
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ritability, tears, and even explosiveness. Failure leads to increasing anxiety and 
incompetence, and the resulting criticism, both self and environmental, leads 
to more failure. 

The secret of rehabilitation of this type of child is to convince him that 
achievement is possible, and the only way he will become convinced is by 
achieving. Therefore, the teacher should try to organize teaching for the child 
in such a way that he will achieve; and it is essential for the teacher to have a 
firm but noncritical approach which conveys to the child the teacher's belief 
that he can do the work, indeed, that she insists that he do it and do it well, and 
gives approval for a job well done. To facilitate accomplishment, the work may 
have to be divided into relatively small tasks, each of which the child would 
view as encompassable. Kindly persuasion, reassurance, and praise should be 
given generously. For this purpose some individual or small group supervision 
is obviously necessary. In some cases, in addition to what individual instruc- 
tion can be given in class and after class, it may be possible to enlist one of the 
parents as tutor, but this must be done cautiously and only after learning some- 
thing of the relationship between the parents and child. If the parent is intol- 
erant and contemptuous of the child's poor performance, he should not serve 
as a tutor. In the presence of such a parent, the child will make careless mis- 
takes, arousing the parent to a state of suppressed rage which will further dis- 
organize the child. If class schedules do not provide for sufficient individual 
assistance, a private tutor working in close collaboration with the teacher 
should be considered. The tutor must clearly understand that his task is both 
to impart knowledge and to develop a sense of self-confidence in the child, each 
part dependent on the other. This task requires more than routine tutoring, 
and the tutor should be not only an experienced teacher but a patient, tolerant 
individual who considers the educational rehabilitation of this kind of child 
a challenge. Teachers sometimes regard the necessity for a tutor as an unfa- 
vorable reflection on their teaching ability. With seriously underachieving chil- 
dren of this type, individual instruction beyond what a busy teacher in an aver- 
age-size classroom can provide may be absolutely necessary, and a tutor there- 
fore indispensable. / 

The teacher should also help such a child to gain success in areas other than 
school work: extracurricular activities, peer relationships, etc. These children 
are apt to give up quickly when they encounter difficulty in an activity, and 
consequently, fail to develop skills, competency, and self-respect. They need 
firm encouragement to practice throwing a ball until they do it well just as 
much as they need firm encouragement to practice long division until they do 
that well. To this end, collaboration with gym, art, and music teachers should 


be part of the total rehabilitative effort. 
The teacher should make it his business to become acquainted with the par- 
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ents, who almost never have an understanding of the basis of the child's under- 
achievement. Usually they have only been told by teachers, school psychol- 
ogists, etc., that the child is not living up to his academic potential and assume, 
naturally, that his lack of effort results from a lack of motivation rather than 
from disorganization, a sense of hopelessness, and fear of failure. If parents 
understand the situation, many can adopt the appropriate tactics. In those cases 
when rational explanations of the child’s underachievement do not alter those 
parental attitudes that are reinforcing the problem, psychiatric referral should 


be considered, because it is unlikely that an educational approach alone can 
succeed. 


Psychotic Reactions Under this heading fall the psychotic reactions which 
occur early in childhood, such as autism and symbiotic psychosis, as well as the 
psychotic reactions which occur during and after puberty, the etiologies of 
which are still unknown. 

These reactions often preclude school attendance. If the child is in school, 
his unrelatedness and grossly inappropriate behavior usually lead to ready de- 
tection. Much of the inappropriate behavior is the result of the child’s inability 
to judge social situations and monitor his behavior by reacting appropriately 
to the continual cues that normal people react to automatically in the course of 
daily interpersonal contact. The child may try to handle social situations by 
rote, which gives his behavior a ludicrous quality. Repeated social failures 
produce discouragement and low self-esteem, made worse by the hostile teas- 
ing these children are often exposed to by their peers. Those of this group 


capable of learning—and some are quite bright—need as socially protective 
a situation as the school and parents can devise, 


Absence of Emotional Maldevelopment This category is necessary in a 
classification of child psychiatric disorders, There are always a certain number 
of children referred for psychiatric evaluation, usually as part of a total com- 

prehensive medical investigation, and emotional maldevelopment is not found. 
Children in this category could still be underachieving as a result of education- 
al gaps from poor teaching, moves from one school to another, illness, etc. 


y Differentiation of the Most Important Underachieve- 
3 Is very important to differenti 7 zate- 
gories of children with schcol P eni E e heating i 
different in the classroom. The distinguishing features among the three i 
gories most commonly associated with school achievement problems—the Un- 
organized Child, the Negatively-Organized Child, and the Serivity Decom- 
pensated Child with Primary Defective Self-Image—will be dries. 


ment Categories 
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The Unorganized versus the Negatively-Organized Child While the unor- 
ganized child’s daydreaming, inattentive behavior, and preoccupation with trivia 
(sometimes described by the parents as playfulness) are irritating, they are not 
deliberately provocative or calculated to enrage the teacher. With the nega- 
tively-organized child, the teacher will sense his involvement in a struggle and 
find himself regularly and disproportionately angry with the child. 

If the teacher observes the parents or inquires into the history of their han- 
dling of the child, he will learn that the unorganized child was handled per- 
missively, accounting for the absence of anxiety, and that the negatively-or- 
ganized child was handled restrictively, often punitively, by strict parents. 
An important feature differentiating these two categories is the absence of anx- 
iety in the unorganized child and the presence of it in the negatively-organized 
child. 


The Unorganized versus the Striving, Decompensated Child with Primary 
Defective Self-Image While both these categories include low persistence, 
short attention spans, and high distractibility, the differentiating feature is 
again the lack of anxiety in the unorganized child and the prominence of it, 
often to a crippling degree, in the striving, decompensated child with primary 
defective self-image. His anxiety is usually accompanied by self-deprecation 
and fear of failure manifested by avoidance of tasks sufficiently difficult to 
make him anticipate failure. 


The Negatively-Organized versus the Striving, Decompensated Child with 
Primary Defective Self-Image These children are often the most difficult to 
differentiate, as both are angry. The striving, decompensated child with pri- 
mary defective self-image may decompensate with rages that are the product 
of intense frustration and stress caused by parents and teachers who mistakenly 
believe his poor performance stems from lack of motivation. The rages of the 
negatively-organized child, however, do not represent episodes of disorgani- 
zation but safe opportunities for the expression of chronic anger, e.g., a vicious 
assault on another child after having provoked the other child to attack him 
first. Both types of children may lie. The child with defective self-image lies 
defensively to protect himself from having his inadequacies revealed. The neg- 
atively-organized child lies to gain an advantage. 


Psychiatric Referral At several points in this 
paper psychiatric referral has been suggested. Such a step requires more than a 
teacher stating to parents his opinion about the desirability of professional help. 
The suggestion should be made only after there has been considerable consul- 
tation on the child's scholastic and/or behavioral difficulties in school and a 
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broadening of the discussion to include his overall adjustment to peers, sib- 
lings, and parents, and his ability to successfully carry through an age-appro- 
priate task at home. Where psychiatric referral is truly indicated, there is likely 
to be malfunctioning in several areas of the child's life. 

Psychiatric referral is not a step that most parents take lightly. It often con- 
jures up fears of mental illness and creates a profound sense of parental failure 
because of the current popular bias in favor of environmental explanations 
for all the emotional ills of childhood as embodied in the cliché, “There are no 
problem children, only problem parents." Discussion of temperamental differ- 
ences in children and pointing to the other well-adjusted siblings, if possible, 
can be supporting. The teacher should not be discouraged if his suggestion is 
not acted upon immediately. Such a process takes time and involves a great 
deal of thought. The parent who seeks psychiatric assistance for his child out 
of personal conviction rather than just dutifully accepting the teacher's rec- 


ommendation will likely make better use of the service, which, of course, will 
work to the child's advantage. 
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The Humanities and the Schools 


Martin Engel 


Right now, in most schools, the humanities and the arts are no more than 
peripheral "enrichment," low-priority courses. They are attached to the 
school curriculum like the reward of dessert after the completion of a dis- 
tasteful meal. To change this calls for basic alterations in the institution and 
system which sustain what we call education. 

As we set out to reform education, we focus upon the subject. We tamper 
with the materials of the discipline or the skills in manipulating that disci- 
pline. We work to fix and improve the content. However, curriculum or 
teacher skills with that curriculum are only one dimension of the total learn- 
ing experience. The fact is that the school system as a whole is a value com- 
municating institution. It controls, or seeks to control the minds and be- 
havior of its students. As a total milieu, it is far more successful in this manip- 
ulation of mind and attitude than any instructional content. Most schools 
and school systems are authoritarian and repressive. Children learn quickly 
what is valued and what is despised; for example, conformist behavior for 
the former and individual initiative for the latter. The real total content of a 
school involves what is permitted and what is suppressed in the child's 
behavior. 

Today school reform is dominated by those scientific educators, re- 
s who subscribe to operant conditioning, be- 
ble changes. Such changes are achieved, they 
d control that their materials, tech- 
much larger magnitude of behav- 


searchers, and psy chometrician: 
havioral objectives, and measura 
believe, through the intervention an 


niques, or curriculum impose. In fact, of a : 
ioral control is the total school experience. For example, its repressive regu- 


latory mode reaches far beyond the brief classroom limits of any consciously 


controlled behavior model. Imagine a new curriculum devised to stimulate 
lieu which in fact encourages com- 


verbal communication within a school mi 
petition, isolation, silence, and self-containment. In other words, the organi- 


zation of the school system is the real medium, and the students get the mes- 


sage loud and clear! 


Schools as Controlling Institutions Let me 
state the case much more strongly. This is not a new message, and it has been 
broadcast recently with great fervor, yet it is still very unpopular. Schools, as 
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controlling institutions, are systematically destructive to the mind and soul of 
children. They are aesthetically, emotionally, spiritually, morally, and intel- 
lectually sterile. They drive the sense of joy and pleasure in learning out of 
their students. They are the cause, not the victim of student rebellion. They 
are the merchants of irrelevance, trivia, irrationality, and a sense of competi- 
tive hostility among teachers and students alike. They bore the creative, 
eager, confident spirit of the young, usually destroying it. The desire to learn, 
which exists in all children, is methodically sealed off forever. Students from 
the first grade to the last quickly learn to turn-off when they enter the school 
and to turn-on when they leave. Schools seem to be very careful to keep real- 
ity, the vital sense of life, feeling, and joy out of the educational experience. 
Schools are prisons in the sense that they isolate the student from the lively 
confusion and complexity of the outside world. They are training camps 
which seek to stamp out the child that lives within all of us. They drill the 
young to be old—to be adult, to stop being a child. O. K. Moore contends that 
the adult is the norm of the species. Schools process the young to become that 
norm, What willful destruction! Having lost the sense of total, integrated 
living which is the natural property of the child with his mind, body, and 
feelings all of a piece, whole and organic, we have actually lost the most pre- 
Cious part of ourselves. In such an environment, there may be learning, but 
there is no growth and there is no pleasure in learning. In such an environ- 
ment, the arts and humanities are no more than arid packaged disciplines, 
objective and meaningless. Of what use is it to talk about the humanities in 
Schools which fragment the individual, forcin 
and body, teaching him to behave, to conform, 
and to submit? 
As long ago as 1916, Randolph Bourne said: "There is something remote 
and antiseptic about even our best schools. They contrast strangely with the 
color and confusion of the rest of our American 


life. The bare classrooms, the 
stiff seats, the austere absence of beauty, suggest a hospital where painful if 
necessary intellectual operations are going on." It must be obvious by now 


that it is not the children who fail. It is the schools which fail the children. 
Every child who is not a creative, self-expressive individual who loves to 
learn, has been denied the opportunity by the schools. Schools corrupt the 
virginal sense of play, enthusiasm, and pleasure which is the prime value of 
life, replacing it with a sense of drudgery, guilt, anxiety, fear, and inferiority. 


g him to suppress his feelings 
to obey, to accept, to consume, 


Aesthetic and Anesthetic 
growth of the sense of responsibility insofar as the word 
respond. Instead of generating the aesthetic v 


Schools prevent the 
means the ability to 
ision of life, they produce the 


1 Randolph Bourne. The New Republic, August 5, 1916, 
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anesthetic numbing of the feelings, the deadening of the rich sensorium 
which all children bring eagerly to the schools. Soul is not only for the blacks. 
Soul is what most children have and most adults have lost. Soul is what you 
lose in schools. 

Our repressive and authoritarian culture suffers from the misconceived 
fantasy that it is in desperate need to assert control over itself. We suffer from 
an obsessive anality. We fear that if we relax just a little bit we will cause a big, 
uncontrolled mess. We can see this unconscious anxiety determine the char- 
acter of our schools. They always explain their strictness and order as the 
necessary means for preventing chaos and confusion, Yet as any physician 
can tell you, it is the repressed, excessively-controlled individuals who suffer 
all sorts of illnesses. Furthermore, the idea that the opposite of order is chaos 
is erroneous and uniquely Western. Chaos literally means empty space. Con- 
fusion means, obviously, to fuse together. Are both concepts so repugnant to 
us? Is not the opposite of order really complexity? Is not chaos merely an 
order which we do not understand? Does the external imposition of discipline 
and control really generate internal control and self-discipline? 

The great national crisis in the urban schools now points at, among other 
things, “below normal” reading skills levels. However, the preoccupation 
with testing, measurement, verbal criteria, behavioral skills and the entire 
anal, manipulative, quantifying rationality of the sciences may very well be 
the cure that is killing the patient. 

We now understand such bureaucratic manipulation to be an outgrowth 
of the nineteenth century technological /industrial mind-set, and we have 
come to identify this attitude as hostile to the development of the authentic, 
self-actualizing, creative personality. In human growth and learning, systems 


and efficiency are not always very efficient. 


Humanization of Education What does all this 


anities? Does the school system encourage sensi- 


have to do with the hum: mie 
? Does the organization—the super- 


tivity, creativity, or individual initiative à 
visors, principals, guidance counselors, teachers, physical plan—encourage 
self-expression, an aesthetic vision of life, a sense of compassion? Does the in- 
stitution of American education honor the qualitative over the quantitative? 
Does it respect the intimate and the interpersonal development of the 


children? 


Eliot Eisner explains the apparent "success" of the physical and social 


sciences. He states: “One will note that the vast majority of curriculum de- 
velopment projects in the sciences and mathematics have demanded 2 e 
tural change on the part of the institution. These programs, like interc| ange- 
able parts, were designed to fit into the existing structure. Can humanities 
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and arts programs succeed in such a structure or will they demand a recon- 
ceptualization of how schooling proceeds?”? We may ask, in broader terms, if 
not all learning programs would succeed upon the heels of a humanized and 
personalized restructuring in the schools. : 
Even those schools which have a great deal of art and humanities in their 
curriculum tend to be repressive, authoritarian, and stultifying. A swelling 
bibliography of radical school reform argues against this impersonal, dog- 
matic, and demeaning system—and it is the educational system which is the 
culprit—supported by self-aggrandizing bureaucracies, administrators, teach- 
ers, and, too often, ambitious or indifferent parents. Let me cite only one pas- 
sage from this vast literature, from George Dennison’s The Lives of Children, 


which not only emblazons my point with banner clarity, but also indicates 


how education and the humanities are necessarily one and the same: 


I would like to say why.. 


- our school professionals, taken as a class, an 
institutionalized center of 


power, are fundamentally incompetent and 
must be displaced. My purpose is not to castigate the bureaucrats, but to 
recall parents and teachers to an awareness of one crucial truth...: that 
in humane affairs and education is par excellence a humane pursuit— 
there is no such thing as competence without love? 


By now it must be apparent that meanin 
the content or the methodolog 


manities courses in the world no matter how 


ery conception and process is antihumanistic. 
T. S. Eliot wrote: 


Where is the Life we have lost in living? 
Where is the Wisdom we have lost in knowledge? 
Where is the Knowledge we have lost in information? 


ance between the Sciences and the humanities, 


being, but the arts and 


technocratic culture hell-bent upon drowning itself in an ocean of ennui pol- 


2 Eliot Eisner, “The Hu 
1969, 


3 George Dennison, The Lives of Children, N 


manities: Is A New Era Possible?” Educational Leadership, April, 
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luted by late-model cars, appliances, early retirement, and a vacuous old age. 
Lasch and Genovese stated it this way in the New York Review of Books: 


It is absurd to seek a reconciliation of science and the humanities—the 
constant refrain of our leading educationists—when those who teach the 
humanities have so little to contribute to such a merger, having accepted 
the physical sciences’ own misguided canons of objective truth. Civilized 
conditions of education cannot be achieved by closing a non-existent gap 
between science and the humanities, but only through a resurgent hu- 
manism that informs both.* 


The failure of the humanities in modern Western culture can be articu- 
lated in nearly absolute terms. I need not remind you that many of that gen- 
eration of Germans responsible for unspeakable horrors against humanity 
were well educated in the humanities. They were far more familiar with the 
arts, languages, and history than the kids in our schools. Elie Wiesel calls the 
greatest discovery of the second World War the fact that Adolf Eichmann was 
cultured, read deeply and intelligently, and played the violin. The assump- 
tion that more humanities courses will make students more humane is erro- 
neous, and if they fail to make students more humane, then whatever else 


they do is insignificant. m 
How do we create the desire of and joy in learning? What are some o e 
onment? For the sake 


areas of possible change in the existing learning envir r J i 
of the individuality and creativity of the child, that is, his humanity, we nee 
to know what can be done to improve the conditions of learning via the fin: 


manities and the arts. 

To begin with, the free, ] 
could become the paradigm for all learning experience. 
course could be the social model for learning. Professor 
Princeton states it this way: 

I think it can be shown that the most consummately adequate model of 

proper education in all subjects is the model of the Me clon E ved 

room; where each one's talents are relevant; where every C ild's pro 
ucts are valued equally insofar as they emanate from equally eee 
children; where children are not pitched competitively against eac 


other, not denigrated or honored for "higher yp eie kel i» 
proceeds in accordance with his own unique tempo o pe ERR 4 p 
where at any given moment the child moves on to tasks for r - e 
ready, as defined by his own prior work and achievements. It a4 € 


individualized, nonauthoritarian art experience 
The free art-studio 
Mel Tumin of 


Christopher Lasch and Eugene Genovese, “The Education and abusi We Need 
Now," New York Review of Books, Vol. 13, October 9, 1969, p. 21. 
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rooms were run with these as the main guidelines to the relationships of 
students, curriculum, and teachers, it seems indubitable that our schools 
would rise to heights of excellence they have no chance of achieving un- 
der the present average mode of conduct. I am saying, in effect, that the 
model of the art experience is the model of true educational experience 
in all subjects. 


Humanities and arts programs can be geared to involve the general school 
program by permeating the entire spectrum of learning activity. All courses 
should be one constant changing humanities program. The aesthetic di- 
mension should flow through all learning. The Balinese have an old saying: 
“We don’t have any art; we do everything as well as possible!” Until now, the 
humanities have been taught for the benefit of only a portion of the total 
school population—the college bound. Humanities teachers reinforce the col- 
lege oriented professionalism of the total school program with its emphasis 
upon academic skills or vocational skills. Thus humanities and arts subjects 
are perpetuated as middle-class, elitist, and non-manual status subjects, They 
are geared for the intellectual and professional elite being developed almost 
exclusively in the private and suburban high schools. Antithetical to voca- 
tional courses, the humanities are taught for purposes of acculturation and 
as academically packaged “head” subjects. 


Head versus Body Subjects ^ Schools tend to ig- 
nore the body while stressing the intellectual and mental; that is, the “head.” 
Even physical education has a strong emphasis upon competition, scores and 
achievement. Humanities courses are aimed at the "head," fed into students 
as if they were data-assimilating and problem-solving devices which we pro- 
gram. They are taught as if both subject and student were objective and ob- 
ject. Yet the humanities and the arts must be felt to be understood. They are 
“body” subjects, It is in the body that the young live. The humanities are the 
ideal learning field for healing the fragmentation of feelings, body and mind 
into the total organic subjectivity which is the whole human being. i 

There should be a general reappraisal of all subject-matter priorities. The 


verbal stress, the emphasis upon number skills, the information accumula- 
tion of most courses from K through the fou 


value and may, in fact, be less useful than t 
ceptual experience derived from living and 
sponsive milieu of life in the city. Surely, 
beyond the manipulation of 36 symbols, T 


r years of college have no greater 
he nonverbal, emotional and per- 
functioning within the total re- 
communication skills must extend 
hat the humanities are the aggre- 


5 Report on Tbe Arts and Tbe Poor, Office of Education publication, June, 1968, 
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gate of the total sensory experience and have meaning for the heart and soul 
as well as the head must no longer be ignored. 

The arts and the humanities are about Man. The whole issue of a more 
compassionate student-to-student and student-to-teacher interpersonal rela- 
tionship is the necessary foundation for humanistic study. Before people are 
students and teachers, they are people; complicated, singular in their differ- 
ences, idiosyncratic in their personal vision of the world. Feelings and per- 
sonal growth, the quality of life, and man’s moral, ethical, and aesthetic val- 
ues as they are experienced have been avoided too long. It is quite likely that 
a more favorable climate regarding these factors will automatically enhance 
the skills levels which the schools measure so avidly and which we persist in 
defining as our educational target. 

We are at a peculiar moment in time where the student knows more, in a 
total organic sense, than the teacher; where the schools need the students 
much more than the students need the school, when the world outside the 
schools is much more educational than the arid, sclerotic sterility of the 


classroom. 


To Learn and To Be We are, I think, histor- 
ically past the point of sustaining the humanities as subject matter, discretely 
articulated, one discipline from the other. We are past the point of regarding 
the humanities as objective knowledge, as skills, information, and concepts 
which exist under the stewardship of scholars and teachers, and to be ac- 
quired by students, also under that stewardship. As in most subjects we pad 
and we test, we question and prod, seeking to hear from our students e 
gestion of the materials derived from our reading lists, lectures, and texts. We 


here we can say that interdisciplinary and integrated hu- 
an improvement upon separate literature, 


d department packaging of humanities 


are past the point w 
manities core courses are somehow 
arts, philosophy, or other subject an 

S nes. ; : 
Eee no longer compartmentalize the humanities from the ded 
ences or the human sciences. We can no longer regard knowledge as objec- 
tive and neutral. We must stop asking how we can improve the inei ii 
the humanities, just as we must Stop asking how we can pra sum of is : 
Rather, we must ask how we can help the young to learn and to be. a 
Dennison says: “..- that the education function does not rest upon dien 
ity to control, or our will to instruct, but upon our human nature a 


nature of experience." x: 
This, then, is how the humanith 
nature of our educational institutions on 


es on the one hand, and the destructive 
the other become one issue. By the 


6 Dennison, op. cit. 
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way, the universities, while I have not focused upon them, are not exempt 
from this same criticism. There we can find all of the forces which hamper 
free and humane inquiry: authority, professionalism, tradition, rituals of 
certification all the way up to the Ph.D., and most gross of all, the confusion 
between searcb and re-searcb, with the latter rewarded on a quantitative 
basis. 'The humanities and the arts can never flourish, no matter how fecund, 
when planted in the sterile and arid fields of our schools. As long as we persist 
in conducting education upon a nineteenth century industrial model, as long 
as we stress the academic, European, cultivated tradition and deprecate the 
indigenous, experiential, vernacular tradition, as long as we value the product 
of the mind and intellect apart from and above the body and the feelings, the 
humanities will interest more and more young people less and less. 

A book that has had considerable influence upon me recently is Theodore 
Roszak’s The Making of a Counter-Culture. In it the author argues for a 
humane life style in opposition to the technocratic and totalitarian mass cul- 
ture which has so effectively captivated us. While not referring to the process 
directly, Roszak clearly is making a case for the humanization of learning, 


especially if we believe that the schools are a microcosm of the culture they 
reflect and support: 


It is not of supreme importance that a human being should be a good 
Scientist, a good scholar, a good administrator, a good expert; it is not of 
Supreme importance that he should be right, rational, knowledgeable, or 
even creatively productive of brilliantly finished objects as often as pos- 
sible. Life is not what we are in our various professional capacities or in 


the practice of some special skill. What is of supreme importance is that 
each of us should become a person, 


whom there is manifested a sense of t 


enced, a sense of having come to te 
vast,” 


a whole and integrated person in 
he human variety genuinely experi- 
rms with a reality that is awesomely 


I see the humanities in a number of diff 
scale beginning with the humanities as di 
English, history, music, philosophy, 
scale are the humanities as a single i 
thesis of traditional humanities sub 


erent contexts, ranged along a 
screet, traditional subjects, such as 
languages, and so forth. Next along the 
nterdisciplinary study in which the syn- 


; 3 ject matter is paramount. Subsequent to 
this, there is a perspective of the humanities that suggests that all subject 


matter is humanistic, not as subject matter or content, but as process. Thus 
the humanities may be construed to be not only a body of knowledge com- 


7 Theodore Roszak. Tbe Making of a Counter-Culture. Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday 
and Company, 1969. 
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posed of discreet disciplines, but also as a set of attitudes, a perspective, a dy- 
namic process and a means rather than a product and an end. 


The Encyclopedia Britannica’s humanities films begin by stating: 


In one sense almost any subject, if it has some intellectual content, may 
be taught humanistically. 


It is more fruitful to think of the humanities as including any product of 
the mind and imagination that conveys a powerful sense of the condition 
of man: his thoughts, hopes, guesses, fears, admirations, bafflements, 
questions, answers, and visions, From this point of view the Golden Gate 
Bridge and the photographs of Steichen form part of the Humanities... 


It is in this sense that the interface between the sciences and the traditional 
humanities becomes itself a humanistic discipline. It is also herein that rel- 
evance and contemporaneity, social action and environment, futurism, light 
shows and rock music, industrial and urban design all qualify as humanities. 
So should education. 

The humanities will suffer the fate of equestrianship in an automobile age 
if they don’t evolve radically to become an enveloping total learning com- 
munity in which growth and human development are central and contin- 
uous from cradle to grave. In such a life style, all learning is humanistic be- 
cause it is a nonutilitarian and nonproductive process which teaches that 
getting there is not only half the fun, it’s the whole trip. Gertrude Stein said: 
“And when you get there, there is no there, there.” Subjects, professional ed- 
i diffuse themselves into pluralistic, 
part of living. The senses of the 
interpersonal relationships and 


ucators, institutions of learning, etc., must 
total communities devoted to learning as a 
body, emotions, feelings, fantasy life, warm, ; r 
mental health will be restored their rightful place, from a subordinate posi- 
tion vis-à-vis the manipulative, rationalistic, quantifying scientific methods, 
to one of pre-eminence. The innocence and enthusiasm of childhood will be 
preserved rather than institutionally destroyed. In such a world, the human- 
ities will not be the ammunition for career-building, competitive scholarship, 
r knowledge hoarding. A-rational and non- 


grantsmanship, status-seeking, © ng 
h cognitive knowledge. 


intellective awareness will have equal stature wit : 

The final stage of the humanities and the arts is conceived in that mode of 
perception wherein the term humanities must give way to the term human- 
ization. Humanization of learning is the microcosm of the humanization of 
our culture and our life. In this context, we confront the dichotomy between 
the pleasure principle and the reality. principle as discussed, after Freud, by 
Marcuse and Norman O. Brown. In our culture of “surplus-repression, the 
humanities as academic subjects are no different from and no more valuable 
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than any other academic discipline. Only in a nonrepressive, Dionysian cul- 
ture can a humanized life be enjoyed. Harvey Cox conceives of the problem 
of the interaction between the needs of our culture and a humanized perspec- 
tive in these terms: "Western man has purchased prosperity at the cost of 
staggering impoverishment of the vital elements of his life. These elements 
are festivity—the capacity for genuine revelry and joyous celebration; and 
fantasy—the faculty for envisioning radically alternative life situations. . . . 
Man is essentially festive and fanciful. To become fully human, Western in- 
dustrial man . . . must learn again to dance and to dream. . . . Unless the in- 


dustrialized world recovers its sense of festivity and fantasy, it will die or be 
destroyed."5 


8 Harvey Cox, "In Praise of Festivity,” Saturday Review, October 25, 1969. 


The Educators Speak—I 


People-Changing Institutions: 
The Transformed Schools 


Morris Janowitz 


By any measure, the amount of progress in inner city schools during the past 
twenty years of social ferment is not impressive. Innovation has been highly 
fragmentary. A decade of vigorous intellectual criticism from 1955 to 1965, 
plus extensive professional and experimental efforts, did not produce edu- 
cational developments in the inner city that satisfied the demands of public 
pressure. There has been considerable inventive thinking about the pacing 
of the classroom curriculum, namely in development of various schemes of 
nongrading, multigrading, or continuous education. Vast efforts have been 
undertaken in developing administrative schemes for achieving racial inte- 
gration both of teachers and of pupils. There have been various formulations 
of new roles in public education ranging from the master teacher to the 
school-community agent. But all of these efforts must be considered to be par- 
tial models of transformation, none of which significantly changed the 
school. 

One crucial barrier to strategic change and increased effectiveness of pub- 
lic school systems is the absence of a comprehensive, conceptual modelan 
holistic and integrated one at that—that offers a goal for professionals and 
policy makers. Mental hospitals and custodial institutions have a better re- 
cent record of change than schools because their administrators no longer 
have a limited “custodial” concern, but are involved with the more mean- 
ingful goals of treatment and rehabilitation. They are “people-changing 
institutions,” and this is what the schools must become if they are to meet 
societal demands. The school has been assigned the task of socializing or re- 
ives and values of its pupils, in a manner comparable to 
the mental hospital or the correctional institution. Ideally, the school in the 
lower-class community should supply a link by which youngsters are able to 


enter the mainstream of American society. 


socializing the mot 


of Chicago. His piece is adapted 
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By 1968, most school systems of the United States had had some experience 
with conscious efforts to improve the quality of their educational programs. 
Efforts ranged from such limited programs as new libraries to "saturation" 
programs in selected schools. These experiences in educational innovation 
seem to underline the conclusion that the infusion of new funds into exist- 
ing or only partially modified structures does not produce higher levels of 
performance. The basic response has been to continue the same procedures 
but on a more intensive basis. In Chicago, Federal funds were actually used 
to increase the length of the school day. The educational procedures that 
produced a 40 percent dropout and massive academic retardation by third 
grade were extended, with only minor modifications, for another hour. The 
per pupil costs of education in New York City are the highest in the United 
States, but there is no evidence that the level of performance is discernibly 
higher. Moreover, Federal funds that have not been absorbed by higher 
teaching costs have been allocated for segmental change mainly in the form 
of demonstration projects rather than planning for fundamental institution 
building. Yet the life history of most demonstration programs seems to be 
self-limiting. They have tended to be small scale and short lived, with a high 
Turnover of personnel so that the consequences of a particular demonstra- 
tion face gradual extinction. The most critical argument is that after the 
decision to spread the demonstration project throughout the system, it faces 
death by diffuse and partial incorporation. 


Mental Health Model At the same time, be- 
cause of professional concern with the slum School, it was inevitable that 
there would be efforts to impose the strategy of the mental health movement 
directly on the school system, to develop an organizational model that fun- 
damentally parallels the therapeutic setting. This approach assumes that the 
resources of the family in the slum are so limited or its values so at variance 
with the goals of the school that the school must seek to become responsible 
for the total social space of the child. The teacher becomes a teacher-coun- 
selor, and the ratio of teacher to pupil is drastically reduced to about one 
to fifteen or even one to ten. The teacher sets the pace and guides the formal 
educational program, but only in the light of the interpersonal need and 
social reality of the child. The basic thrust is to establish stable and gratify- 
ing interpersonal relations. Critics, however, feel that the impact of such 
intense relations with teachers produces an adjustment to the school, and 
not to the large society. Moreover, given the mobility and disruption of the 
social life in the slum, only a small portion of youngsters are likely to de- 
velop relatively enduring relations with a teacher-counselor. A second and 
more pointed criticism concerns the problem of translating the model into 
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an organizational system. An organization cannot function on the basis of 
the sheer energy of its constituent elements, but requires a division of labor 
and a system of effective supports. Any conventional administrative appara- 
tus would by its very nature tend to thwart many positive elements. of this 
approach. 


Early Education Model At best, the carly 
education movement can be considered another partial strategy. At worst, 
it was a basic error in priorities. A partial strategy of change which allocates 
highest priority to the preschool youngster is a reflection of a concern for the 
management of the individual rather than with the management of the slum 
community. The counter-strategy of intervention with the oldest school-age 
groups seems more plausible. The fourteen- to cighteen-year-old males are 
opinion leaders in the slum youth culture and the effective bearers of the 
culture of the slum from one generation to the next. If these youngsters de- 
velop a sense of frustration and a group life in opposition to the goals of the 
school, as they generally do, they are able to frustrate innovation. The case 
can be made that this group represents the highest priority, not the young- 
est group, if comprehensive change is to be effected. 


Institution Building While recognizing the 
attractiveness of the mental health and early education approaches, ‘we none- 
theless need more powerful conceptual models if the public system is so be- 
come a more effective social institution. The first phase in “inner city” ex- 


perimentation has ended. This first phase, roughly designated from 1960 to 
1967, emphasized piecemeal change, the demonstration project, and the pro- 


cess of change from the bottom up or by lateral diffusion. It is not to be con- 
cluded that no progress was made. There has been a great deal of social 
learning, but of course, this whole first phase might well have been avoided 
or more readily terminated by more rational analysis and more forthright 
leadership. The emerging second phase is that of strategic innovation, Or 


institutional building, which focuses on the system as à whole. It involves a 
it is more comprehensive in scope, and it is con- 


cerned with the realities of authority and decision-making. What is needed 
from our social scientists is a conceptual framework, as comprehensive as 
the schemes that have been developed for other “people-changing institutions. 

The purpose of this analysis is to present two alternative models e pen 
izational change in educational institutions: the specialization pun e n 
the aggregation model. 1 prefer the latter, but both of these mode gis e 
school as a social institution. Both supply criteria for judging and evaluat- 


strategy from the top down, 
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ing specific research findings and particular innovations, and both focus on 
the classroom teacher. 


Specialization Model The specialization mod- 
el is in effect an expression of the major trends over the last decade of innova- 
tion programs. It encompasses a variety of the current segmental and admin- 
istrative changes and appears to be an ad boc adaptation by introducing, on 
a piecemeal basis, new techniques, new programs, new specialists, and even 
new specific administrative procedures. 

Under the specialization model, the traditional activity of the teacher is 
modified as the teaching process is broken up into more and more specialized 
roles. There is an increased use of specialized personnel and specific teaching 
techniques. This model has as its goal the elaboration of cognitive processes 
and the enhancement of academic achievement mainly brought about by re- 
constructing the contents of the curriculum according to the principles of 
cognitive development. The consequence of this perspective—even though it 
may be an unanticipated consequence—is to create a group of specialists 
whose impact is felt through a restructuring of the curriculum, without ade- 
quate regard for the full institutional milieu. The curriculum specialist is 
typically concerned with subject-matter issues rather than with fundamental 
issues of student instruction in academic and vocational programs. The im- 
pact of the curriculum specialist has been, in general, to weaken further the 
authority and self-respect of classroom teachers rather than to serve as an ef- 
fective resource for them. 

The end result of the curriculum development movement, based on the 
theory of cognition, has been an additional pressure toward educational ri- 
gidity with a commitment to a spiral curriculum and its mechanical emphasis 
on earlier and earlier exposure to more intellectually complicated material. 


: l Aggregation Model The aggregation model, 
put most simply, is a notion of potentialities. Specific programs and specific 
techniques are of secondary concern, as compared with organizational cli- 
mate, institutional milieu, or operational doctrine. In contrast to the special- 
ization model, the aggregation model emphasizes the necessity for maintain- 
ing and strengthening the teacher's role as the central manager of the class- 
room in which he creates the conditions for teaching and learning. The 
teacher makes use of specialists and resource personnel, but manages their 
introduction into the classroom. Teacher aides, volunteers, and personnel 
supplied by VISTA and the National Teacher Corps bectane members of a 


team under the teacher-manager and are able to develop an effective sense of ' 


cohesion and enhance the position of the teacher. Under such an arrange- 
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ment curriculum specialists are not part of an external hierarchy, but re- 
sources that can be utilized at the request of the teacher. The teacher- 
manager becomes a focal resource for in-service training that is designed to 
assist new personnel entering the slum school The principal finds himself 
not directing a group of relatively isolated teachers, but rather. supporting 
and coordinating the work of an aggregation of teacher teams. He is the 
principal-teacher, the doctor among the doctors, engaged in teaching and 
available to parents and students as well as outside community leaders. 

Under the aggregation model the principles of curriculum construction 
depend not only on cognitive (rational) processes but, equally, on affective 
(emotional) considerations. Structuring of materials is of less importance 
than the sheer question of mobilizing interest in the subject matter, A central 
question is a set of rewards and pattern of motivation which lead youngsters 
to undertake the necessary “intellectual” struggle and effort, These rewards 
are most effective if they are immediate, mediated through personal relations, 
and are strengthened if they are unconditional. Strong emphasis is placed on 
making available to the youngster tutorial assistance offered by one person. 
Recommendations stress intensive human effort rather than elaborate but 
impersonal technology—labor intensive methods versus the capital intensive 
methods of the specialization model. h 

Youngsters with high academic motivation or with clearcut vocational 
goals can make the most effective use of complex and capital intensive tech- 
nology. Within limits, their school behavior corresponds to the psychologists 
this is not the case for students—from inner city 


schools or suburban schools—whose attitudes are diffuse and whose commit- 
ments to learning are not clearcut; for them the school must cope with the 
fusion of academic and socialization goals. For them, labor intensive tech- 
the teacher aide, and team teaching—are essential ele- 


f a significant amount of human resources makes 
e and stable interpersonal relations which must 
School behavior under such circumstances is best 
f the social process and organizational behavior. 

Under the aggregation model, the teacher seeks out those aspects of tech- 
nology which will serve his purpose. The mimeograph machine will make 
possible personalized and immediately relevant material more important than the 
elaborate teaching material. Paperback books—no prepackaged closed circuit 
TV programs—are relevant items. To the limited extent possible, materials pre- 

d included in the teaching technology. 


pared by the students are reproduced an : : 

The aggregation model does not emphasize classroom size per se, nor the 
introduction of an independent hierarchy of curriculum specialists. Instead, 
the aggregation model is concerned with improvement in the overall manage- 
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ment of the classroom and in increasing the professional authority and pro- 
fessional autonomy of the teacher. The teacher accepts responsibility for 
managing all that goes on in the classroom and for coordinating the relations 
between the classroom and the family as well as other community contacts. 
The teacher-manager seeks to prevent the classroom from becoming detached 
and isolated from the rest of the school and the larger community. 

Emphasis is on organizational flexibility and away from fixed standards of 
classroom size. The goals are toward organizing a series of daily and weekly 
educational experiences in which the ratio of instructional personnel (and 
their qualifications) vary from one educational task to another. The teaching 
of history and geography can proceed in normal size classes, while there can 
be no effective reading program in a slum school without small group activ- 
ities, augmented by individual tutorial ‘instruction. These practices have ex- 
isted informally under superior teachers in a single classroom; the objective 
is to institutionalize them and make them part of the total school program. 

The teaching team seeks explicitly to face the grim realities of the dis- 
organized slum and its negativism toward education. Instead of semiannual 
grading, a continuous development format is more appropriate to deal with 
the high degree of residential mobility found in the slum community. Basic- 
ally, the youngster is permitted to proceed through the curriculum at a speed 
compatible with his intellectual capacity. The curriculum is organized into 
much smaller segments, and grading and evaluation is done each month or 
each six weeks. The child is not permitted to pass on to a new level until some 
effort is made to help him master his present level. Research results indicate 
that the continuous educational program not only produces short-term over- 
all improvements in performance, but also that the teacher knows more 
about the children and the attitudes of the students toward the teacher and 
the school are improved. 

The notion of the aggregation model was formulated because of the di- 
lemmas of the slum school. But it has relevance for the entire social structure. 
In suburban areas, the “crisis” in public education presents an equivalent 
tension between academic and socialization goals. The growth of hostility to- 
ward educational authority and the patterns of personal disorganization de- 
rive from overemphasis in high school on narrower and narrower criteria of 
iu ace cam E ~~ . SiH a separation of the life experiences of the 

y. In particular, the aggregation model should 


Serve to produce a more varied educational experience and should help to 
blend school with nonschool ex 


perience through community service and 
work experience. : 


Finally, the aggregation model has to face the tremendous problems of 
arge-scale organization in American education and the issues of Federal aid 
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to education. Slogans of decentralization are not sufficient since the present 
structure of American education is more fractured than overcentralized. 
There is great need for decentralization at the operating level; effective prin- 
cipals and effective teachers under the aggregation model will require greater 
latitude in the use of their resources. Yet there is equally a need for national 
standards and greater equality of resources which cannot be achieved by de- 
centralized operating procedures. In short, we must think of a more unified 
and more national system. In short, there are policy making functions, and 
even specific administrative tasks, which require more centralization. Federal 
aid, if guided by appropriate standards, could be a powerful instrument for 
achieving such minimum and equal standards. In the American scene com- 
promises are likely to emerge between Federal standards and local imple- 
mentation which will be fully compatible with the aggregation model. 


Institutions of Intelligence 

By Bertram Morris. A systematic attempt, in the face of present threats 
to organized civil life, to define the ways in which the inherited informa- 
tion necessary to ensure society's continued existence and development 
is transmitted from generation to generation. $6.00 


The Process of Model-Building in 

the Behavioral Sciences 

Edited by Ralph M. Stogdill. Eight essays reflecting a common concern 
with improving the teaching methodology in those fields in which model- 
building is increasingly the primary focus of research. $8.00 


Building Sullivant's Pyramid 

An Administrative History of the Ohio State University, 1870-1907 

By William A. Kinnison. An account of the establishment, under the pro- 
visions of the Morrill Land Grant Act of 1862, of what was to become the 
Ohio State University, and of the heated controversy that raged for more 


than a decade over what kind of innovation in higher education the act 
was intended to secure. $8.00 


Ralph Barton Perry on Education for Democracy 

By Ira S. Steinberg. A cogent analysis and critique of Perry's theories 
of value, society, and education that extracts from them an appraisal 
of the eminent scholar-philosopher's justification of his contention that 
democracy is the best possible form of government. $6.00 


The Educational Theory of George S. Counts 
By Gerald L. Gutek. A systematic examination of the ideas on education 
of the persuasive advocate of cultural relativism and ardent champion 


of social reform who became a national figure of heated controversy 
during the depression years of the 1930s. $7.00 
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The Educators Speak—II 


The Aesthetics of Knowing 
and Teaching 


Kenneth R. Conklin 


Among topics of interest to educators, the nature of knowing and the nature 
of teaching must certainly rank foremost. In this essay I shall claim that 
knowing and teaching share certain characteristics usually thought of only in 
connection with the aesthetic appreciation of art, music, poetry, sculpture, 
and other products of creative activity. Knowing and teaching may be appre- 
ciated and criticized in much the same ways we customarily appreciate or 
criticize artistic products. Creativity in knowing and teaching may therefore be 
improved by studying artistic creativity. 

It is not necessary to be a knower of something in order to be a teacher of it, 
but most consciously intended teaching in school requires that the teacher 
be a knower of his subject matter. Of course, there are times when we teach 
some particular things that are inadvertently taught. For example, our stern 
teach our students to hate us or to know that we are unpleas- 
ant to associate with. But if we consciously wish our students to know some- 
thing and if we engage in the effort to teach it to them, we first have the knowl- 
edge which we then attempt to convey. In addition, we teach in the hope that 
students will become knowers of the things we are teaching. Knowing is 
therefore basic to teaching, and the study of knowing may help us improve 


teaching. 


demeanor may 


The Aesthetics of Knowing Aesthetics is a 
branch of philosophy which studies beauty in order to determine 
what beauty is and how it should be judged. As it will be used in the present 
discussion, however, "aesthetic" is not synonymous with “beautiful” but has 


a much broader scope. “Aesthetic” is the opposite of “discursive.” The aes- 
thetic aspect of a thing is its qualitative appearance as perceived and appre- 
ciated in and of itself. 

The shape of a bell, its color and texture, 
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struck are all aesthetic properties of the bell, even though the bell or its 
sound may be quite ugly. A person's nose, eyes, ears, mouth, and skin color 
are all parts of his body. If we compare the shape of the nose with the shape of 
the eyes, we are performing discursive reasoning or criticism, and we are no 
longer engaged in aesthetic experience itself. However, if we appreciate the 
Shape of the nose in and for itself, or if we view the person's physiognomy as a 
whole, we are then experiencing part of his aesthetic aspect. As long as we 
appreciate or contemplate something directly, without speaking or thinking 
about it, we are engaged in an aesthetic experience. 

In this sense a concept or a system of concepts may also have an aesthetic 
aspect. A mathematical concept or proof may be beautiful or ugly, and may 
be appreciated in itself for its form or structure. As long as a concept or system 
of concepts is perceived or appreciated in and of itself, without talking or 
thinking or reasoning about it, its aesthetic aspect is being viewed. If we 
think of knowledge as truth which has been set down on display, then the 
study of methods for exhibiting truth is a branch of aesthetics. Logic, as the 
study of good and bad forms for exhibiting ideas, is therefore a branch of aes- 
thetics. A good proof may be called elegant, by which we mean that the 
proof uses only the necessary number of steps and assumptions. An elegant 
proof is beautiful because of its simplicity. 

Knowledge on display as a finished product is quite different from knowl- 
edge as an idea in the mind of the knower. Logic as the criticism of methods 
for exhibiting knowledge is a well-developed branch of aesthetics. Less well- 
developed is the aesthetic study of concepts or ideas, apart from the study of 
how they may be exhibited. Ideas do have an aesthetic aspect, as we all ac- 
knowledge whenever we speak of a good idea (not a useful one but a good 
one) or whenever we talk about being obsessed with a powerful idea. Al- 
though ideas do not have colors or sounds, we sometimes claim that two ideas 
either clash or harmonize with each other. An irrelevant idea is one that does 
not belong in the collection of ideas being contemplated. 
cage ha Pa is more visible, and hence more widely studied, than 
RN nis iS nim nce M Yet someone must have an idea be- 
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toi ee mod re be trace to the aesthetic properties of ideas. Al- 

philosophers would claim that there are no ideas but only dis- 


plays, we all can recognize that we are able to understand and criticize dis- - 


plays only because we have ideas about the displays or because our ideas can 
be contrasted with those being displayed. 
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formed and later expressed. The aesthetic study of the act of knowing is even 
less well developed, although it is more important, than the aesthetic study of 
ideas. Perhaps the aesthetic properties of ideas could be traced to the aes- 
thetic properties of the act of knowing. 

In the act of knowing, the mind comes into contact with and recognizes 
truth. Long ago, the philosopher Plato told us that goodness, truth, and 
beauty are all aspects of the same thing, which he called the Form of the Good. 
When a painting or a symphony is praised as beautiful, the person do- 
ing the praising admits that he has been seduced into loving the masterpiece. 
Something which is beautiful calls forth our aesthetic responsiveness, making 
us fall in love with it. Beauty demands the beholder’s allegiance, and the sen- 
sitive perceiver does not hesitate to give it. In the same way, truth demands 
the learner’s allegiance. A scholar is someone in love with knowledge, who 
has been seduced by the beauty of the truth he is seeking. Thus the act of 
knowing is the aesthetic experience of recognizing truth, just as the act of ap- 
preciating is the aesthetic experience of recognizing beauty. To know is to 
appreciate, and to appreciate is to know. 

Truth and beauty are only two parts of the Platonic triad; the third is 
goodness. Just as the act of knowing truth is like the act of appreciating 
beauty, so also the act of knowing truth is like the act of performing a good 
deed. The allegory of the cave in Plato's Republic makes it clear that knowl- 
edge of profound truths may justifiably be called “wisdom,” and wisdom 
changes the personality of its possessor. According to Plato, the intellectual 
pilgrim, upon having a profound insight into deep truths, undergoes a mys- 
tical experience (or a religious conversion) which makes him good. The 
goodness of the wise man shines forth as an inner beauty or charisma, which 
makes the people love him as a leader. Thus it is that knowing the truth af- 
fects the personality of the knower in much the same way as doing a good 
deed affects the personality of the doer. 

Plato and the mystics tell us that wisdom can be known but never spoken. 
This phenomenon of ineffability is a common experience 1n ordinary life. The 
expert has important knowledge, but he is unable to express it in a way which 
the nonexpert can understand. A stranger in a city finds it difficult to know 
what route to follow, and directions given him by the natives often prove 
more confusing than helpful. Although I may know Mr. Jones very well, I 
have great difficulty describing him to you, and you will still have trouble 
identifying him when he steps off the train. bs: 

The act of knowing is a private affair, so only the knower can know wheth- 
er he knows. So it is that the stranger in town is the only one who really knows 
whether he understands the directions given to him by a native, The native 
must ask, “Do you understand?” and when the stranger replies, “Yes,” the na- 
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tive still cannot be sure whether the stranger was merely being polite or 
whether he really did understand. 

Not only is the act of knowing a private affair, it also requires the knower to 
make a persona! commitment to the truth which is known. A scholar defends 
his ideas with the same tenacity and fervor as a lover defends his beloved or a 
patriot defends his country. When we come to know something, we agree to 
accept it as true, and we commit ourselves to believe it. No argument is 
ever so powerful that it can force someone to agree with the conclusion. No 
argument ever fully or accurately expresses its conclusion. Rather, a good 
argument is well stated so that the hearer comes to understand the conclusion; 
and a good argument is sufficiently convincing that the hearer comes to agree 
with the conclusion. The act of knowing is private and requires the free- 
will commitment of the knower. 


Tacit Knowing An excellent discussion of the 
privacy and personal commitment involved in the act of knowing can be found 
in the works of Michael Polanyi.! In addition to describing personal commit- 
ment, Polanyi also tells us about the way in which the perception of data can 
give rise to knowledge which comprehends and goes beyond the data.? When 
I recognize a friend upon seeing his face, I am confronted with raw data which 
I somehow interpret all at once. The data are simply the colored shapes repre- 
senting his eyes, nose, mouth, etc. But I do not pay any particular attention to 
the eyes, nose, and mouth—rather, I immediately recognize my friend and 
shout, "Hello, Joe!" As Polanyi would say, I am attending subsidiarily to facial 
cues for the sake of attending focally to Joe himself. 

Aesthetic experience always involves this kind of "tacit knowing." Every 
whole is composed of various parts, but we look through and beyond the parts 
to see the whole. Sometimes it is possible to examine e 


i ach part individually, 
but in doing so we lose our awareness of the Whole. Prolonged concentration 


on a part renders it meaningless, since the part is then viewed out of the con- 
text of the whole in which it has its meaning. Thus the prolonged repetition of 
a single word soon leads us to concentrate on the sound of the word, so that 
we lose our recognition of its contextual meaning. 

Of course, we may shift back and forth between the study of the parts and 
the appreciation of the whole to which they contribute. As long as we appre- 
ciate something as a whole, without speaking or thinking about its parts, we 
are engaged in aesthetic experience. Thus we recognize Joe and appreciate his 


1 Michael Polanyi. Personal Knowledge. London: Routled 
i ; Sinon ; j ge and Kegan Paul, 1958. 
2 Michael Polanyi. The Tacit Dimension, Garden City, New York: Doubleday and Com- 
pany, 1966. See also “Tacit Knowing: Its Bearing o 


y a n Some Problems of Philosophy,” 
Reviews of Modern Physics, Vol. 34, 4, October 1962, pp. 601-616. x 
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mood without analyzing the separate features of his face. But when we pay 
direct attention to the parts of a thing, we are engaged in criticism or analysis 
or discursive reasoning, and we are no longer engaged in aesthetic appreciation 
of the thing itself. Thus in describing Joe to a stranger, we enumerate and de- 
scribe each important characteristic of his face. We may recognize immediate- 
ly that Joe appears to be angry, but if asked to explain why we believe Joe to 
be angry, we would begin to describe particular facial features such as wrin- 
kled forehead, pursed lips, narrowed eyes, etc. Once an observer has noticed 
all of these particular characteristics, he may then integrate them into an ap- 
preciation of a meaningful whole (the recognition of Joe's mood). 

The act of knowing has precisely the same characteristics as the act of 
aesthetic appreciation—both occur when the mind integrates a host of subsid- 
iary cues and recognizes the truth toward which they contribute. A scientist 
who has thoroughly studied some set of phenomena may discover a law of 
nature which his evidence supports, just as someone who has thoroughly ex- 
amined the blotches of paint on a canvas may come to recognize the object 
being represented or the mood being expressed. If someone fails to understand 
an idea which we know to be true, we may give him examples in the hope that 
by studying the examples he will come to recognize the idea which compre- 
hends those examples. Giving examples to explain an idea is like pointing 
out facial characteristics to describe someone’s mood, while recognizing the 
idea which comprehends the examples is like recognizing the mood which is 
represented by the facial characteristics. à 

We have already noted that the concepts “harmony” and “dissonance apply 
to ideas as well as to colors and sounds. The various doctrines belonging to a 
stem harmonize, while doctrines from opposing sys- 
st of the doctrines espoused in a philosophy 
ly predict which other doctrines would be 
accepted and which would be rejected. Upon hearing certain dectrines for the 
first time, we can accurately attribute them to the correct philosopher, just as 
we can accurately attribute to the correct composer a symphony which we are 
hearing for the first time. ae 

The concepts “empathy” and “distance” also apply to the relationship be- 
tween the knower and that which is known. If we look at a painting of a pillar 
supporting great weight, we can improve our pecena of the spn by 
temporarily “becoming” the pillar and “feeling” the weight. eer i Me 
are studying a philosophic or religious system, we can xe it e y 
temporarily agreeing with its doctrines. An actor identifies with the ` aracter 
he is portraying to produce a brilliant impersonation: So also a scho eae 
agree with a doctrine he is attacking to be able to ‘read between the lines” an 


show the absurd conclusions entailed by the doctrine. 


philosophic or religious sy: 
tems may clash. If we have read mo: 
or a religious faith, we may accurate 
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In appreciating a painting we must retain sufficient “distance” so that we do 
not become emotionally involved. Thus it is difficult to view a propaganda 
poster as a work of art because our aesthetic sensitivity becomes overwhelmed 
with passion. Likewise, in understanding a scholarly idea, we must retain 
sufficient distance so that we do not become emotionally involved as a com- 
mitted disciple. Scholarly expertise is lost when the scholar's critical powers be- 
come overwhelmed by his emotional passions. 

All of the debates in the theory of aesthetics are applicable to the aesthetics 
of knowing. For example, one of the major problems of aesthetics is the ques- 
tion whether beauty exists in the object or only in the mind of the beholder. 
In talking about the aesthetics of knowing, we may phrase the same question 
by asking whether truth exists in the idea or only in the mind of the knower. 
If we answer that truth exists in the idea (beauty exists in the object), then the 
act of knowing involves a commitment to something which has a right to de- 
mand our allegiance (the act of appreciating involves a recognition of some- 

thing that has a right to elicit our reverence and admiration). If we answer that 
truth exists only in the mind of the knower (beauty exists only in the mind of 
the beholder), then the act of knowing is nothing more than a feeling of cer- 
tainty about a myth we have invented (the act of appreciating is nothing more 
than a feeling of pleasure about a visceral condition our body is undergoing). 


introduction to this paper, 
order to be a teacher of it, but most schooling 


then all the criteria for dis- 
hing. But the teacher is con- 
dge: the knowledge must be 
nd the display must be inter- 


ics of ideas either actually or potentially 
Psychology is a part of this), and the 
logy of learning is a part of this). 

y embodying an idea or feeling in some 
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physical medium: art employs pigments on canvas, music employs vibrations 
of air, and poetry makes use of written or spoken words. Communication can 
be thought of as a kind of aesthetic expression in which the artist (or sender) 
tries to express his idea (or message) in such a way that the beholder (or re- 
ceiver) will have the same idea. Both aesthetic expression and the encoding of 
a message require the artist or sender to mold some kind of structure in a physi- 
cal medium. Both aesthetic appreciation and the decoding of a message require 
the beholder or receiver to physically experience the structure in the medium 
and then to interpret (7.¢., acquire an idea from) the experience. “Accurate” 
communication takes place whenever the receiver is led to have the same idea 
as the sender expressed. Aesthetic expression is much more than mere commu- 
nication precisely because we do not insist on “accuracy,” and because there is 
great richness in the variety and tone of the “messages” contained in a single 
masterpiece. 

At this point we may recall Polanyi’s work on tacit knowing by noting that 
the structure in the medium gives rise to aesthetic appreciation precisely when 
we make our awareness of the structure itself subsidiary to a focal awareness 
hich is embodied. Marshall McLuhan has claimed that the 
medium is the message.’ Certainly he is correct if we only appreciate the 
colors and shapes in a painting without attempting to interpret what we see. 
But McLuhan’s thesis is valid only for some of the modern optical or geometric 
art, and surely would not apply to the analysis of ancient masterpieces or con- 


temporary social protest art. As Polanyi would say, We look at the structured 
medium for the sake of seeing through it to the idea which the structured 


medium tacitly indicates. S ; 
The act of teaching is always a form of aesthetic expression, and is usually 
intended as a form of communication. The teacher’s actions and words, like 
| media to embody ideas and feelings. To what- 


works of art, employ physica i 

ever extent the teacher is attempting to teach subject matter, the act of teach- 
wed as a form of communication. In this case the teacher's ges- 
etc., can be regarded as structures in the classroom 


the teacher's ideas in such a way that stu- 
ntal structures will come to have the same 


of the message W 


ing may be vie 
tures, words, assignments, 
environment, designed to express 
dents who encounter the environme 
ideas. 


But teaching is 


The teacher’s actions and words embod 
tended by a school’s curricular planners. When someone teaches, his actions 


and words embody his entire personality, including his long-term values and 
his momentary feelings. For this reason we say that a teacher is a value exem- 


entin Fiore. The Medium is the 


more than the deliberate communication of subject matter. 
y far more than the subject matter in- 


3 Marshall McLuhan and Qui Massage. New York: Random 


House, 1967. 
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plar, and that he influences the character-formation of his students. The teach- 
er's actions may induce his students to see beyond the actions to the values 
which they embody. Thus the teacher as a value exemplar may seduce the 
emulation of his students, as a masterpiece seduces the appreciation of its be- 
holders or a truth seduces the acknowledgment and commitment of its 
knowers. 

If a teacher works too hard at following some recommended method, his 
lack of aesthetic authenticity threatens to destroy creativity in both himself 
and his students. The great teachers of the past were great because they had 
profound intuitions and expressed them in aesthetically pleasing ways. Their 
methods were good because the methods were appropriate to the subject mat- 
ter and the particular students being taught and the personality of the teacher. 
Methods of teaching disembodied from subject matter, pupils, and teachers are 
like grammatical patterns disembodied from the actual use of a language. The 
novice in teaching relies on memorized methods and gives a clumsy perfor- 


_ mance just as the novice in speaking a foreign language relies on memorized 


grammar tables and constructs sentences slowly and awkwardly. Good teach- 
ing, like good speaking, requires fluency in the medium together with au- 
thenticity of feeling and expression, 
à The concepts “empathy” and “distance” also apply to the aesthetics of teach- 
ing. An educational situation (students, desks, books, lighting, etc.) can be ap- 
preciated by a teacher in the same way a masterpiece is appreciated by an ob- 
server. The teacher may analyze the separate components of a situation (as an 
observer may analyze the separate parts of a masterpiece), or he may appreciate 
the Situation as a whole (as an observer may appreciate the gestalt of a master- 
piece) by relying on a subsidiary awareness of the parts in order to have a focal 
awareness of the whole. The teacher must empathize with his students and 
with the situation to understand them and do a good job of teaching. On the 
other hand, the teacher must retain sufficient distance from each Dr to be 
able to objectively diagnose his needs; and he must retain sufficient distance 
from the classroom situation to adjust his own behavior to meet the le itimate 
demands of the situation without becoming emotionally involved be. if not 
all, so-called "discipline problems" can be viewed as arising fom an heiptoper 
balance between empathy and distance. “Unprofessional behavior” occurs if 
yn is too great, and uninspiring coldness occurs if distance is too great. . 
= s "ein = teaching, together with a proper balance between empathy 
nee, d stinguishes good teaching from teaching which is mediocre or 
po ME and balance can occur if the teacher seeks to regard his task 
Vp. gebe work and play, for any creative task is better performed 
g is manner. Dewey,* Froebel" and other great educators 
4 John Dewey. Democracy and Education, 


5 New York: The Macmi 
5 Friedrich Froebel. Tbe Education of M X, Macmillan Company, 1961. 
D. Appleton and Company, 1912, of Man, translated by W. N, Hailmann. New York: 
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have recognized that work and play are basically the same when cach is prop- 
erly done. Play, as distinguished from indolence or sloth, involves conscious 
effort in working toward some goal. We enjoy playing a game most when we 
take it seriously and try hard to win. Interest and effort thus go hand in hand. 
Likewise, work can be distinguished from drudgery only if work is permeated 
with the play attitude. Work can be creative and enjoyable, while drudgery is 
performed only because it must be. Work and play thus converge in activities 
which are purposeful, creative, serious, and enjoyable both for themselves and 
for what they produce. Good teaching, like good art, occurs only when work 
and play converge. 

To enhance the quality of his performance by synthesizing work and play, 
the teacher should enter the classroom without any unalterable plans. Of course, 
a teacher must have mastered the subject matter, and he must have some idea 
what topics he will cover. But he would do well to have done his preparation 
far enough ahead of time so that he does not enter the classroom with any 
already-formulated presentation. The act of teaching will then be a creative 
effort as the teacher wrestles with subject matter and organizes it in front of 
his students. The teacher will then more easily empathize with the difficulties 
his students encounter in mastering the material and will show them by ex- 


ample how to overcome those difficulties. As the teacher engages in creative 
s students, they will become stirred by his cre- 


problem-solving in full view of hi 
but creativity and intellectual ap- 


ativity and will learn not only subject matter, il ap 
preciation as well. This method of preparation and delivery improves the likeli- 
hood that both teacher and student will make the structure of the medium 
subordinate to and a servant of the message which it embodies. As we may recall, 
the act of seeing through a subsidiary structure to a focal message is the act of 


knowing. 


Just as a scientist makes discoveries by seeing through the structure of ex- 


perience to the truth which is embodied, so too a teacher's experiences in ed- 
ucational situations may point toward insight into principles of good teaching. 
The teacher is then a learner in his own classroom. Indeed, the whole of our 
experience teaches us tacitly to know the truth. As Plato would say, the World 
of Appearances is a structured medium which expresses the World of Forms, 


and we can know the World of Forms if we but have the wisdom to see it 


through a subordinated World of Appearances. 


Adolescents: Behavior and Development 
This comprehensive text is a treatment of the unique behavioral features that 
characterize adolescents. The conceptual framework of the text is a blend of 
drive theory and the psychology of change and self concept formation. More 
material than usual is devoted to the interaction of physical features—the 
new sex drive, time of reaching physical maturity and body build—with the en- 
vironment. Sexual socialization is covered in considerable and functional detail. 

To quote from one reviewer's comments: 
"This is a Now Book. I’ve said before that most existing texts were either 
Collections of abstracts or gushy and moralizing compendia. This book 
places the psychology of adolescence clearly within the mainstream of 
contemporary psychological investigation and is more in touch with con- 
temporary adolescents as well. No Bibliographica, this one. I will use it." 
Instructor's Manual 

April, 1970 $9.95 512 pp. 


Ellis D. Evans, University of Washington 


Adolescents: READINGS in Behavior & Development 


A collection of original essays and research papers concerned with adoles- 
cence, this book is designed to supplement standard textbooks on adolescence, 
particularly Adolescence: Behavior and Development by Boyd R. McCandless. 
Of the 27 selections, nearly one-half are appearing in published form for the 
first time, having been prepared especially for this volume. 

Contributors include Rolf Muuss, David Elkind, Edmund V. Sullivan, Herbert 


Lefcourt, George Spindler, Lawrence Kohlberg, Samuel Osipow, Kenneth 
Keniston, Arthur W. Staats and Irwin G. Sarason. 


May, 1970 $5.95 512 pp. (paper) 
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Social Foundations of Urban Education 
This most timely text is a com 


minority groups in today's 


cities. The first section of the book looks at the complex causes of that retar- 


th the problems of inner-city 
$ of research studies such as 


1970 $6.95 544 pp. 


The Dryden Press Inc. 
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Hinsdale, Illinois 60521 
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The Educators Speak—III 


Some Problems in Course Evaluation: 


A British View 


R. C. Whitfield and J. F. Kerr 


During the past few years there has been a period of considerable innovation 
in which we have begun to make some fundamental changes in the teaching 
of many subjects in the secondary school curriculum. In Britain the most evi- 
dent signs of these innovations are to be seen in the massive work at all levels 
of curriculum development projects sponsored by The Schools Council and 
the Nuffield Foundation. Nevertheless, fundamental changes should be made 
with caution. We need to evaluate most carefully our assumptions about when 
to introduce particular topics and how concepts and information can be most 
effectively presented. We have only arrived at the beginning of understand- 
ing, and our approach to reforming the secondary school curriculum must be- 
come more scientific. 

Science itself progresses by interpreting and evaluating information which 
has been gathered by objective inquiry. Concern can be expressed? about the 
lack of objective evidence on the degree of effectiveness of many of our new 
science courses, and this criticism may be legitimately extended to many other 
“new curricula.’ There can be no doubt that the collection of reliable data 
about aspects of pupil achievement during the period in which new courses are 


on trial would not only enable those ultimately responsible for curriculum 


ed decisions, but such data would also be useful 


change to make more inform 
Il fluid.? The potentially important tool 


in improving courses while they are sti 
of evaluation has yet to be used on any scale in the process of curriculum re- 
newal? This is true even in America where some far-sighted educators have 


been advocating its use for over thirty years. Such on-going evaluation as there 
has been of new British and American curricula has taken the form of sub- 
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jective comments fed back to course writers from teachers working in trial 
schools. While this “soft” form of evaluation is an important constituent of the 
total evaluative process, there has been a marked absence in Britain of examples 
in which trial pupil achievements have been measured in terms of specific cur- 
riculum objectives, an operation we term "hard evaluation." The relationships 
between the essential components of an evolutionary model for curriculum de- 
velopment are indicated below. 


A Model for Curriculum Development 


(2.) Learning experiences 


dfe (teaching acts to achieve objectives) 
subjective (soft) 


(1.) Curriculum objectives 4 
(expressed in behavioral terms) (3.) Evaluation 
l objective (hard; 
involves precise assessment 
of behaviors) 


M4.) Review of results; revision 
of course materials 


More frequent use of a model such as this would give teachers and adminis- 
trators more positive confidence in curricular innovations which are intro- 
duced on any scale into our educational system. 

The absence of examples of hard evaluation has made curriculum develop- 
ment leaders somewhat reticent to plan for this kind of evaluation as an integral 
part of their development programs. The terrain has not been explored, and the 
obstacles and pitfalls on the hard evaluation course have not been brought to 
light and recorded upon the curriculum development map. The purpose of this 
Paper is to discuss some problems which have been encountered during a three- 
year study* of a new approach to the teaching of organic chemistry in school 
sixth-forms. Other details of this study, which has involved the hard evaluation 
of some thirteen behavioral objectives, have been reported elsewhere. It is 
hoped that the present paper will be of interest and guidance to others who 
may be working, or who are contemplating working, in the sphere of course 
evaluation in whatever curriculum subject. The problems which have been fo- 
cused upon are discussed under three broad headings—the problem of com- 


munication; criteria for test validity and reliabili i 
reliability; and statisti judg- 
ments, and decisions. " Bonet 


4 R.C. Whitfield, unpublished M.Ed. thesis, Lei iversi 
field, lishe 5 5, Leicester University, 1968, 
5 > bet ante ipm > Kia J. F. Eggleston a ht: Kerr, eds. London: 
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Problem of Communication The model for 
curriculum development, as illustrated herein, has as its basis the objectives 
component (1). To make this model operationally viable, two important condi- 
tions must be fulfilled with regard to the objectives component: 


(a) objectives should be stated in terms of non-overlapping pupil be- 
haviors; 
(b) objectives must be amenable to accurate communication. 


Condition (a) arises from the needs of evaluation component (3). An accurate 
assessment of pupil achievement requires the measurement of specific abilities 
and skills (behaviors) which pupils can demonstrate in a tangible manner as a 
result of teaching; these abilities and skills must find expression in the curricu- 
lum objectives, which should therefore be stated in terms of distinct behav- 
iors, rather than lofty hopes or particular subject-matter areas. Many writers 
have commented upon the difficulty of isolating such behavioral objectives for 
any course of instruction, and unfortunately, problems do not disappear even 
when some sort of adequate statement of behavioral outcomes has been made. 
There then arises the vital task of communicating the list of objectives, per- 
haps compiled by a small committee, with accuracy to all participants in the 
curriculum development process—topic writers, teachers, test-item writers, 
and coordinators—condition(b). All participants must be able to personalize 
the course objectives if the curriculum development is to maximize its poten- 
tial; internalization of an objective by an individual therefore requires its ac- 
curate communication. The semantic difficulties of behavioral terminology are 
very great, even among groups who have some experience in the field of hard 
evaluation, as work in England has shown.* Bloom’s taxonomy," the first major 
attempt at classifying behavioral objectives, is loaded with communication 
problems; much of its terminology becomes clear only through illustration sd 
particular test-items. This is not to imply that we should abandon the idea : 

using behavioral objectives at the core of work on the curriculum, but merely 
to warn that extreme care must be taken if conditions(a) and (b) are to be sat- 
isfied; without this care, the value of subsequent work on developing curricula 


will be considerably diminished. 


Criteria for Test Validity and Reliability We 


have seen that a vital aspect of curriculum evaluation is concerned with mea- 


i i i i i f the Inter- 

ished deliberations of the English National Science Committees o 

à hia esr for the Evaluation of Educational Achievements (EA. These com- 
mittees have been composing test-items to measure particular abilities and practical skills 
in sci different age levels. » 

7 MeV ver nae of Educational Objectives, Handbook 1, Cognitive Do- 
Ear Longmans, 1956. Handbook II, Affective Domain, Longmans, 1964. 
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suring the degree of attainment of particular teaching objectives. The tools 
used for making such educational measurements, that is, the test instruments, 
must be both valid and reliable if we are to have confidence in results obtained 
from them. Checks on both the validity and reliability of tests used for course 
evaluation are therefore required. But such tests differ from those used in ex- 
amining and in educational psychology in that they are concerned with mea- 
suring outcomes from groups of pupils rather than assessing or discriminating 
finely between the performances of individuals. In the absence of a significant 
number of studies in course evaluation, norms for the validity and reliability of 
such tests have yet to be established. 

Though some American writers describe certain statistical (correlation) 
measures of validity, we remain suspicious of such measures. Individual hu- 
man judgment alone can inform us whether a test-item is valid or not, ie., 
whether or not it measures what it purports to measure. For estimates of item 
validity we are inclined to invite several qualified individuals to act as judges 
on each test-item by asking them to complete a table such as the one below. For 


each item they place a tick under the appropriate curriculum objective(s) or 
under "not classifiable." 


«&—— ————— Objectives ——  ——» 


T v^ 
p v^ 


Tn this way a tally of the objective(s) which a particular item is deemed to be 
seeming is compiled. A greater than two-thirds consensus among judges that 
a Certain item, say 2, measures a particular objective, say C, gives, we suggest, 
an acceptable level of validity to that item. By this process of head-counting 
valid tests to measure particular objectives can be compiled. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that the prerequisite for test validity rests in an adequate state- 
ment of the objectives in terms of behavior. : 3 


f The two most common techniques for estimating the reliability of educa- 
tional tests are the split-half (Spearman-Brow. à 
(Kuder-Richardson) methods. The split- 


Test 
questions 
(or part- 
questions) 


n) and rational equivalence 


half method involves a comparison, 


8 See, fi inati i 
n "E gne Secondary Schools Examinations Council, Examination Bulletin, No. 
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in terms of a conventional product-moment correlation coefficient, of the per- 
formances of pupils on two equivalent halves of a test—usually as the odd- 
and even-numbered questions. However, for a test containing n items, there 
are theoretically 


n! 
2 (n[2!)* 


ways of dividing it into two halves, and the split-half method does not there- 
fore give a unique value for the reliability coefficient arising from a single set 
of data. Accordingly, Kuder and Richardson developed? their method of ra- 
tional equivalence which stresses the interrelationship among the items in a test 
and supplies in a single value for a reliability coefficient. The Kuder-Richardson 
formulas 20 and 21 (the former being the more accurate) have proved to be 
particularly popular among workers in both Britain and America for calcu- 
lating test reliabilities or “internal consistencies.” 

The Kuder-Richardson method of estimating reliability is computationally 
very convenient, but in their original papers”? Kuder and Richardson make 
no mention of the range of values which their reliability coefficients can 
take, This omission tends to imply that this range is —1.0 to +1.0, that is, the 
same as that for split-half reliabilities. Dressel’! gave support to the Kuder- 
Richardson techniques and stated that for all practical purposes reliability 
coefficients calculated by the method vary between 0.0 and 1.0. This can be 
confirmed by imposing limiting conditions upon Kuder and Richardson's 
formula 16.2 Dressel also. regarded Kuder-Richardson reliabilities as be- 
ing a "composite measure of item validity," which indicates some confusion on 
the concepts of reliability and validity. Our purpose is not to argue against the 
use of the Kuder-Richardson computations of reliability, but to emphasize that 
in discussions about acceptable levels of reliability for tests we need to exer- 
cise particular care. Since Kuder-Richardson estimates cannot be negative, an 
absolute comparison with split-half estimates may not be warranted. 

Our particular concern is with the problem of norms for tests for curricu- 
lum evaluation purposes. As we have mentioned, these tests do not necessarily 
aim at a high level of discrimination, and this could be reflected in relatively 
small total variances if a curriculum objective is either being achieved very 
well or very badly. Values for reliability coefficients which have hitherto ap- 


peared in the literature are for psychological tests, such as IQ, or for objective 

examinations which have measured a number of cognitive abilities all at one 

9 M. W. Richardson and G. F. Kuder, Psychometrika, Vol. 2, 1937, p. 151; M. W. Richard- 
son and G. F. Kuder, Journal of Educational Psychology, Vol. 30, 1939, p. 681. 


10 Ibid., Psychometrika and Journal of Educational Psychology. 


11 P. L. Dressel, Psychometrika, Vol. 5, 1940, p. 305. 
12 Richardson, Psychometrika. 
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sitting. There is little, if any, data available on reliabilities of tests which mea- 
sure single behavioral objectives, and it is with this kind of test that we are 
primarily concerned in curriculum evaluation. It is acknowledged, however, 
that acceptable reliabilities for tests differ according to their purposes, and 
there is some agreement on the view that the concept of test reliability is not 
as important in studies with groups of pupils as compared with studies on in- 
dividuals.* Thorndike and Hagen provide’ a useful table of probabilities 
and conclude that “relatively low reliabilities permit us to make useful studies 
of and draw accurate conclusions about groups." Noll!5 states that reliabil- 
ity coefficients of around 0.75 are to be regarded as satisfactory for studies with 
groups of pupils, though he gives no indication of whether this somewhat sub- 
jective norm applies to single or mixed behavior tests. In our work we have 
hitherto normally accepted tests with reliability coefficients of --0.60 or above, 
calculated by the Kuder-Richardson method, This decision has been partly 
subjective but based to some extent upon the sizes of groups with which we 
have been concerned. Tests which predominantly measure knowledge of spe- 
cific, often isolated, facts are likely to have somewhat lower reliabilities, but 
this need not necessarily cause them to be discarded from the evaluative proc- 
ess if this cognitive behavior is implicit in the curriculum objectives, 

Provided acceptable reliability norms are clarified, we believe that the Kuder- 


Richardson method for estimating reliability is sound and computationally 
convenient. Use of their “formula 20,” equation (1), 


(1) ro = zu es md #1) 


T? 


Tao = reliability coefficient 

n = number of items in test 

Ti = standard deviation of test 

p = proportion of pupils answering a given test-item correctly 
q = l—p = proportion of pupils answering a test-item incorrectly > 


does, however, require analysis of cach in 
Xpq. This is a lengthy procedure, 
tion, particularly for the ordinary 
of "minimum reliability" 
prove to be sufficient. 


dividual script in order to compute 
and for many cases in curriculum evalua- 
teacher, we believe that use of the concept 
represented by 7; in our equation (2) below could 


13 d dioe cee Ls ig il Measurement. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1965; 
Ww L. orndike and E. Hagen. Measure, d Ev ion i E : 
How. New Yo Joka Wis ien ent and Evaluation in Psychology and Educa- 

14 Thorndike, op. cit, 

15 Noll, op. cit. 
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The lower limit for 7»; for a particular test variance of, is given by ri: 


n c? — 0.25n : 
(2) TIE m ipsa , since no pq value can exceed 
0.25 (=4 X 4). This formula, like Kuder-Richardson formula 21, 
n M (1— Xn 
3) ra = iml [= xa; a where M = mean score 


circumvents the need for individual script analysis. For all tests, the mathe- 
matics dictates that 7; < 721 < ?2o- 


Finally, it is pertinent to emphasize here that course evaluators are wise to 
construct their test instruments to specifications which will minimize subse- 
quent statistical procedures for the estimation of reliabilities. In addition to the 
quest for objective marking, there should be no ambiguity in the number of 
questions asked of pupils in a test; for this reason we do not favor the use of 
multiple-choice questions with more than one correct answer. 


Statistics, Value Judgments, and Decisions Cron- 
bach! has defined curriculum evaluation as “the collection and use of infor- 
mation in order to make decisions about an educational programme.” The 
“collection of information” presents relatively little trouble, though in practice 
it may be far from easy. Some would argue that for most curricula there are too 
many behavioral objectives to evaluate, even if they could all be isolated. The 
difficulty of measuring a large number of behaviors is very real, though the 
conceptual tool of an educational objective is liable to be blunted beyond 
use if objectives are merged in order to reduce the number to be measured; 
semantic problems would multiply. The evaluation information collected will 
vary from being largely, but not wholly, subjective (soft data), to largely, 
but not wholly, objective (hard data). : 

The real problem arises during endeavors to interpret and use the informa- 
tion to make recommendations which will lead to decisions about teaching 
programs. Bruner has written’? that “such is the latitude in the choice of cri- 
teria for evaluation, that something nice can usually be said about any course 
or curriculum!" But should we expect evaluation to tell us nice things about 
courses of instruction? Surely the purpose is to identify the Jevels of learning 

fied learning experiences, so that curriculum 


arising from the use of speci : rric 
writers and teachers may modify what they compile for use with pupils in the 


16 Cronbach, op. cit. 
17 J. S. Bruner. Towards 
Press, 1966. 
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light of this evidence. In this event we are interested in what evaluation can tell 
us about what is bad as well as what is good about our curricula; this presum- 
ably was Cronbach’s notion! of “evaluation for course improvement." 

But there are other questions connected with the actual process of curricu- 
lum change which are answered without the collection of statistical or any 
other kind of information to assist the innovator in making his decisions. By 
what process does an individual teacher adopt or reject a proposed curriculum 
change? What characteristics of the innovation affect the rate at which it is 
adopted? What type of leadership in a particular case is most likely to be ac- 
ceptable? Can the adoption or rejection of innovations be predicted? 

No serious work has been done in this area of decision-making. Judgments 
are made largely on the basis of experience and informed opinion. Could better 
decisions be made about the spread and acceptance of new ideas if, in a parti- 
cular case, more precise information was available about the factors and forces 
which influence change? This extension of the concept of evaluation would 
limit the influence of persuasive innovators and might lead us towards a more 
deliberate and rational basis for the design and diffusion of new ideas. 


18 Cronbach, op. cit. 
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The Educators Speak—IV 
The Need for Counter-Controls 


George Eastman 


Man cannot escape controls in some form. “Control” implies three entailed 
concepts: defining, standard-setting, and boundary-setting. The very process 
of thinking constitutes one of the three fundamental controls on man. To 
"think" means to define, and this always means to categorize, to perform a 
process of selection and rejection. Thinking is, in fact, a continuous process 
of accepting some things into consciousness'and excluding other things. It is the 
process by which standards of reality are formulated and maintained. The 
other two fundamental controls on man are his physiology and his ecology. 
As a neuro-bio-chemical entity there are built-in limits on man's physical and 
psychological capabilities. For example, in the case of a human nerve impulse, 
a neuron must “rest” for 1.5 X 10-2 seconds before a standard response can be 
followed by another stimulation. However, the brain’s memory capacity is es- 
timated to be 280 billion bits, of which we consistently use but a small fraction. 
There are ecological controls that set limits to man. As presently constituted 
man requires so much oxygen and nourishment. There is a basic ecological bal- 
ance between energy sources and waste elimination which, if seriously upset 
and uncompensated, leads to specie extinction. 

Consider an imaginary scale of control ranging from these fundamental ones 
to those increasingly less fundamental or determined. Thus: 


Forms of Control 


Indeterminate ----- Myths 
alia Ideologies 
----- Folkways and Mores 
sort Theories 
Determinate | |----- Ecological 
Psychological 


Physiological 
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As one moves up the scale away from such determinate controls as the phys- 
iological and ecological, one moves progressively toward intellectual constructs 
which are less determinate and which vary with respect to culture, time, place, 
person. A particular myth may control the behavior and thought of one 
group, but have no controlling force at all on another. The "scientific commu- 
nity,” a phenomenon of modern times, is controlled at one level by the de- 
mands of “theory,” and given that theory is grounded in a method of experi- 
mental validation mutually assented to by scientists in all countries, it can be 
seen that “scientific method" is more determinate than indeterminate. Al- 
though science is no longer significantly influenced by traditional religious 
constraints, it is influenced by politico-economic constraints, a factor of great 
importance in the counter-control problem and which is discussed later in this 
paper. 

Modern science represents a systematic attempt to develop methods of con- 
trol of those variables that determine the physiological, psychological, and 
ecological limits of man. Science, especially through its technological exten- 
sion, has increasingly freed man from certain types of controls, while at the 
same time replacing these with others less obvious. Thus man has largely been 
freed from the necessity of exhausting himself physically in order to keep alive. 
Machines, such as cranes, conveyer belts, hydraulic lifts, trucks, tractors, en- 
gines of all kinds, free him from gross physical drudgery. Man is freed to 
travel quickly—by jet, and even by rocket. Man has freed himself of earth's 
gravitational pull and is placing himself in a position to land on other planets. 
Man has freed himself of reliance on such natural resources as wool, cotton, 
and wood. The individual has freed himself from having to produce his own 
food, shelter, or body covering with his own hands. Finally, man has freed 
himself from the need to think about certain things. Computers perform al- 
most instantly those basic mathematical and statistic 
merly man labored over.! 

But for each release from any one boundary, 
is created or evolves to take its place. Thus man 
cally, but what about psychologically? 
ness, in heart disorders, in nervous bre: 
and depression, 
body disuse, 


al processes which for- 


a different boundary or contro! 
may not exhaust himself physi- 
The continued increase in mental ill- 
akdowns, in general angst, alienation, 
as well as an increase in obesity and other accompaniments of 
Suggest that man may be freed from one burden only to have it 
replaced by another, In being freed to travel quickly over long distances, man 
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has opened himself to new types of stresses—to the need for making rapid 
emotional transitions, to developing fleeting but hopefully satisfying relation- 
ships, to developing stability under conditions of extreme and sudden change. 
Man learns to rely on synthetic fibers and on plastics, but the processing of 
these raw materials and their production into goods creates waste matter re- 
sistant to decomposition. So a problem develops concerning pollution of nat- 
tural resources. In freeing himself from having to produce his own food, shel- 
ter, and clothing, man has made himself increasingly dependent upon other 
persons, organizations, bureaucracies, and impersonal processes for his very 
existence. Increased interdependency, then, imposes controls upon the inter- 
dependent persons. In a system of interlocking dependencies, a breakdown in 
any one part of the system affects, at some point and to some degree, other 
parts of the system. Man may be freed from certain computational processes, 
but he has been forced to think about new, perplexing, and highly complex 
things such as: Are traditional ethical systems and social structures suitable 
for a modern society? Is man basically plastic, capable of being molded into 
whatever form evolving circumstances dictate, or is there a basic “human na- 
ture” that provides criteria for determining what is “natural” and “good” for 
man? Is there a purpose, some justifying reason for human existence that itself 


needs no justification? 


Substitute Controls Thus for each release from 
any one control a different control or constraint emerges to take its place. 
These emerging constraints, called here "substitute controls," have evolved in 
response to displacement of traditional controls, and fall into three categories: 
physical, sociological, and psychological. A substitute control generally dif- 
fers from the control it has displaced in one of two ways: the effect of the 
but its form is different (e.g. the need for 
n United States society, formerly achieved by settling 
hieved by being willing to move from city to city), or 
both the effect and the form are different, although still sufficiently related to 
the displaced control, so as to be seen as a “substitute” (e.g. acculturation into 
a value system through Sunday school and other church contacts 1$ replaced by 

h TV exposure). Controls in society are constantly 


acculturation throug! ; apa 
shifting in form and effect, so that any given substitute control will itself be 


displaced by still another substitute control. This analysis involves artificially 


suspending a slice of a culture-life in time in order to expose the structure of 


the phenomenon (like a microscope slide-specimen), $0.85 to increase the pos- 
sibility of more rationally introducing counter-controls into the system. 

United States culture may be described as currently experiencing an ex- 
treme lag in formulating and counter-controlling these substitute controls. The. 


conforming behavior i 
in one place, is now ac 
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current situation is one of noncontrol, in which most substitute controls devel- 
op in an unchecked manner, very often not recognized by those controlled, or 
if recognized, seen as “natural” and “inevitable” expressions of reality. 

One example of a physical substitute control is mobility. This is a substitute 
control for immobility. Where once respectability was equated with sinking 
“deep roots” in a community, today the respected, enterprising, resourceful 
young executive is mobile. To say “X is on the move” is to confer an accolade. 
Entire families dislocate themselves more frequently than ever before in mod- 
ern society. Up to 22 percent of the American population moves each year. 

Pollution and depletion of natural resources constitute another physical sub- 
stitute control.2 Swimming is not permitted nor is it feasible, fishing declines; 
noxious odors are created; and the water surface becomes foamy with algae 


and phosphates. Pesticides and other chemicals increasingly used in farming 
are absorbed by and accumulated in living organisms. 


Interdependency A pervasive physical substi- 
tute control, one with profound sociological and psychological ramifications, 
is the extreme physical dependency and interdependency of persons in United 
States society. A striking example of this is fo 
that struck New York City in 1965. Some 
completely "climate controlled”; that is, 
conditioning for both the supply 
windows were sealed, Persons occ 
failure were forced to break windo 
The service industries become inc 
becoming progressively more dep 
of persons in a long chain of mu 
oxygen. The current preoccupati 
ment of the pervasive effects of j 
of the kind of physical-psycho 
United States culture is found i 


in one source: "Technology has been characterized sinc 


und in the massive power failure 


nterdependency in our society, The paradigm 
that is emerging in 
described as follows 
€ the end of World 
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may fail or may operate inefficiently if a single part or component fails."* 
This type of breakdown applies to organic systems as well as mechanical, so- 
cial, and organizational systems. Organic systems are generally capable of re- 
generation. The substitute control phenomenon in United States culture is an 
instance of this, such controls often being older controls that have regenerated 
into new forms more organically related to the present. 

There are sociological substitute controls. Social status in our culture tends 
to be measured in terms of possessions—house, cars, electronic gadgetry, land, 
stock. More and more, it appears, a person must acquire more, bigger, and bet- 
ter things in order to establish his worth in his own and in others’ eyes. Thus 
acquisitiveness becomes a dominant control that replaces older controls such 
as pressure to develop conforming behaviors in order to be accepted into a 
community in which one spends his life. 


Change and Fluidity A second sociological sub- 
stitute control assumes the form of the displacement of the older norm of sta- 
bility and permanence by a norm of change and fluidity. This is especially true 
for the oncoming generations, who often seem driven by a need to experi- 
ence new sensations, ideas, and discoveries in rapid succession. Lifton* argues 
that a new type of person is emerging in advanced technological societies. 
This new man he calls “protean,” whose life-style “is characterized by an in- 
terminable series of experiments and explorations—some shallow, some pro- 
found—each of which may be readily abandoned in favor of still new psy- 
’ But, Lifton is quick to stress “the protean style is by no 
such, and in fact may well be one of the central adaptive 
It extends to all areas of human experience—to sexual as 
to the holding and promulgating of ideas, and to the 


' Where formerly social control meant largely 
hat demands ex- 


chological quests." 
means pathological as 
patterns of our day. 
well as political behavior, 


general organization of lives." 
restraining and delimiting, a substitute control is emerging t 
panding, experimenting, avoiding the settled and fixed. 


Bureaucratization A third sociological substi- 
tute control takes the form of the increasing bureaucratization of relationships 
that is occurring in United States culture. Mannheim argues that as a society in- 
creasingly organizes its members in terms of efficient realization of ends Ge. 
in terms of what he calls “functional rationality”), there 1s a corresponding 
decline in the individual's capacity to follow his own insights, preferences, and 


3 David L. Sills, ed. The International Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences. New York: 
Macmillan, 1968. 


4 Robert J. Lifton, “Protean Man,” Yale Alumni Magazine, Jan. 1969. 
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judgments (i.e., “substantial rationality").5 Bureaucratization, C. Wright Mills 
argues, leads to the creation of men and women who “are estranged from one 
another as each secretly tries to make an instrument of the other, and in time a 
full circle is made: one makes an instrument of himself and is estranged from 
it also."* The substitute control in this instance can be described as pressure 
to be other-directed rather than to be inner-directed and to avoid and escape 
from the self rather than to engage it and get “inside” oneself and other selves. 
Most persons in our society continue to think in terms of *God's in his Heaven 
and all’s right with the world.” They are not really convinced that it is man 
who is altering his own environment. But as one scientist observes: 


Underlying our apparently passive acceptance of an increasingly engi- 
neered world and the unbelievable rate of change in our lives and our val- 
ues is a gnawing fear.... All of us are growing accustomed to reading 
casually of high-speed computers, rockets to the moon, mysterious life- 
controlling abbreviations like DNA or ACT H, of ne 
more potent forces, These are all used by experts in a way that leaves the 
rest of us farther behind, increasingly dependent on things we can no 


longer touch or understand. What is really left behind is a sense of personal 
control over ourselves,’ 


w and continuously 


There are many psychological substitute controls in United States culture 
that have emerged to replace traditional controls which themselves arose out of 
the Greco-Judeo-Christian tradition. Three have been mentioned: embracing 
change rather than permanence as a norm; preferring other- to inner-directed- 
ness; and measuring worth in terms of material acquisitions. Two related and 
pervasive psychological substitute controls are reduced gratification and a 
sense of uncertainty and anxiety. As one is able to acquire ever more goods and 


5 oer. Man and Society in an Age of Reconstruction, New York: Harcourt, 


6 C. Wright Mills, White Collar. New York: Oxford University Press, 1956, 


Through Group Methods. New York: John Wiley, ae eee Chew 
8 D. Heyneman, “ Silent Spring—Action and Reaction,” 
Vol. 28, September 1966, p. 517. 1 

9 Fe am repieun the Psycho-logical extension of the Western (and still dominant 
€ Ae a ni or inner-directedness, Ostensibly the objective of monastic controls 
cigi um ones awareness of, facilitate one's ability to communicate with, and 

prepare one’s soul for Goda something both within and without man. Actually, it 
is argued, Monasticism represents a Stage of extreme, often pathological self- re. E a- 
tion with all aspects of the self, from defecating, breathíng, to thinking jg 
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services in ever more rapid succession, the amount of satisfaction available for 
any one acquisition is lessened. Pleasure, satisfaction, energy, time, etc., can be 
seen in zero sum terms, such that there is a limited source which if used one 
way is not available to be used in some other way. The impulsive buying which 
large stores induce through conspicuous and convenient display, facilitated 
by ease of credit buying, leads to a reduction of pleasure attached to any one 
act of acquisition, and thus the proliferation of the acquiring act so as to re- 
store a desired sense of satisfaction. 

Where, in the past, believers in Judaism and Christianity could feel secure 
that there was a purposefulness and ultimate plan which man and the universe 
were working out, most of the oncoming generation find appeals to this way 
of thinking unconvincing and annoying. Their thinking generally tends to be 
more consistent with a notion of indeterminacy than with a belief in predeter- 
minacy. Thus the norm is a freeing of conceptual boundaries to the point 
where boundaries are blurred or nonexistent. The indeterminate conceptual 
situation thus created tends to produce, at least for the transitional generations 
with one foot still in determinacy, a pervasive anxiety, which, when sustained 
over long periods, produces fear, intolerance, and overt violence. 


Providing Counter-Controls Some persons have 


systematically sought to describe the substitute controls that emerge largely 
unchecked and unsought in technological societies. Ellul,? Marcuse," Al- 
len,!? Churchman,” Boguslaw,” and Mumford™ have undertaken this task, 
acting out of a variety of presuppositions. But the two sectors of United States 
society possessing greatest power to articulate and formulate counter-controls 
—the political and industrial—are the most resistant to taking incisive action. 
Wheeler!* argues that traditional Western notions of legislation and constitu- 
tionalization are inadequate to provide the counter-controls (i.e., new substi- 
tute controls that reflect a planned effort to realize certain chosen values and 
goals) now needed for what he calls “developmental science.” This is because, 


10 J. Ellul. The Technological Society. New York: Vintage, 1964. 
11 H. Marcuse. One-Dimensional Man. Boston: Beacon, 1966. 
12 F. R. Allen, et al. Technology and Social Change. New York: Appleton-Century Crofts, 


Inc. 1957. 

13 C. W. Churchman. 
14 R. Boguslaw. The New Utopians: A Study of Syst 
Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1965. 

15 L. Mumford. Technics and Civil 


1934, 1962. è 
16 Harvey Wheeler, “Bringing Science Under Law,” The Center Magazine, Vol. 2, March 


1969, pp. 59-67. By "developmental science" Wheeler means that blend of theoretical and 
applied science that lends itself to extremely rapid technological transformation. “De- 
velopmental science these days,” he writes, “is almost immediately converted into tech- 


nology.” (This and following quotes on pp. 59, 60, 66-67.) 
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he points out, these traditional notions are based on two now invalid assump- 
tions: that all men are capable of understanding the basic problems of society, 
and that such men are capable of making laws to rectify these problems. These 
are invalid because “The scientific revolution is undermining the first... by 
posing problems too technical for laymen to fathom [and] ... undermining the 
second by making it impossible for legislatures to lay the foundation for the 
future.” The thrust of Wheeler’s argument is that science needs planning at 
every stage, and especially at the stage of policy formulation, For example, 
Collins writes in connection with pollution of natural resources: “If biological 
science, however politically impotent it has been, is not soon heard at the pol- 
icy planning tables as an equal, it will have to remain content to be a docile, 
uncomplaining, and silent servant for the government, military, industrial, and 
agricultural establishments.”17 In addition to the argument that science, partic- 
ularly developmental science, leads to basic changes in the values and lifestyle 
of a culture, Wheeler also argues that “science is not the private property of 
Scientists... corruption occurs when scientists forget this... we need a new 
Henry George to point out that if anybody ‘owns’ science, it is the people 
themselves.” Thus Wheeler’s proposed solution to the problem of counter-con- 
trolling the substitute controls of modern science is “to provide for the con- 
stitutionalization of science in a special polity combi 


ning principles of both 
democracy and the rule of law.” 


te Industry's Position Industry has shown little 
willingness and less initiative to decrease pollution or to regulate its advertis- 
ing, marketing, and producing patterns in the interest of defining and coun- 
ter-controlling the substitute controls that it creates. In all cases legislation has 
been needed, and what legislation there has been has represented concessions 
to the powerful lobbies maintained by all industries. Thus it is said oil refinery 
X must build a high-rate filtration plant by 1969, but when 1969 comes an ex- 
tension is granted to 1975, and the pollution continues. Many studies issue 
forth yearly concerning water and air pollution. Many of these are reports of 
conferences that bring together representatives of Federal, state, and local gov- 


ernments, universities, and industry. There is a recurring pattern to these con- 
ferences. Scientists state the facts 


17 S. Collins, *Revi f R. ici xt 
Nov. 194, p. sgt of R. L. Rudd, Pesticides and tbe Living Landscape," BioScience, 
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position of industry seems to be that even though it may be the majority sup- 
plier of pollutants, it is in some magical way not really responsible for the 
fact that water and air have become polluted. Politicians tend to buy industry's 
line and to favor tax incentives and “correction” of the problem through public 
taxes, The question must be raised: Ought not industry itself to carry the bur- 
den of restoring polluted resources when it is often the main polluter?! 

But there are other reasons for the inability or disinclination of men to devise 
counter-controls than the lure of profits. The problem is, in fact, considerably 
more complex. United States society appears to be locked into a causal spiral, 
such that the prevailing physical, sociological, and psychological substitute 
controls largely preclude either formulating or devising counter-controls. 
Thus, for example, if one is locked into a life-pattern based on compulsive ac- 
quisition combined with reduced gratification, and is also self-alienated and 
other-directed, and at the same time dominated by a feeling of uncertainty and 
ambiguity, it appears there is practically no direction one can take except to 
more frantically acquire and more compulsively become dependent on per- 
sons, events, and things outside oneself. But this very direction, as is clear, pre- 
cisely perpetuates the very substitute controls that need to be counter-con- 
trolled. The question becomes: How does one break out of a causal spiral that 
perpetuates forms of substitute controls that appear even more ruthlessly en- 
tropic than those for which they are substitutes? 


Education for Counter-Controls Rejecting revo- 
lution as a self-defeating counter-control agent under the present circum- 


stances, the only viable solution at this time appears to be educational? There 
are three established educational outlets that could be utilized for the study 


18 Typical of these conferences was that held under the auspices of the Federal Water Pol- 
lution Control Administration on August 10-11, 1965, im Buffalo, New York. This was 
an “Enforcement Conference on the Interstate and Ohio Interstate Waters of Lake Erie 

and its Tributaries." The two-volume Proceedings was not published until an entire 


year after the conference. Two years after this conference, a “Summary Report on 


Pollution of the Niagara River” of the International Joint Commission Advisory Board, 


indicates how much “enforcement” has been achieved: “The Buffalo River is always 
coated with oil. The principal known sources of these oils are the Pennsylvania Railroad 
shops, Mobil Oil Refinery, Donner-Hanna Coke Plant, and the Republic Steel Corpora- 


tion. . .. Approximately three square miles of Lake Erie in the vicinity of the mouth of 
Smoke Creek and South Ditch are usually covered with a visible film of oil. Bethlehem 
are the source of this oil.” (12) See also: 


Steel wastes and Diesel refueling operations 
Frank E. Egler, “Pesticides in our Ecosystem: Communication Il,” BioScience, Nov. 


1964, pp- 29-36; B. R. Wilson, ed. Environmental Problems: Pesticides, Thermal Pollu- 


tion, and Environmental Synergisms. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1968; Environ- 
mental Pollution Pane Restoring the 


1, President’s Science Advisory Committee, Report, 
Quality of Our Environment, Nov. 1965. 


19 Ellul, op. cit. 
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and development of counter-controls for the substitute controls that have re- 
sulted from modern science and technology. One is precollegiate public edu- 
cation, the second is collegiate education, public and private, and the third con- 
sists of foundations, research and study centers, and professional societies and 
groups. 

At the precollegiate public school level efforts can be made to have boards of 
education adopt curricula dealing with this problem. Teachers can be trained 
to deal with the counter-control issue in the classroom and to speak to citizens' 
groups inside and outside of school. Adult high school courses can be lem 
and special lectures presented to parents sponsored by PTA's and Mothers 
Clubs. Journals and newsletters read by classroom teachers can deal with the 
counter-control problem. Assemblies and symposia can be devoted to this is- 
sue.” All of these activities would, of course, be in opposition to the historical 
and current role of public education, which is to acculturate the oncoming gen- 
erations into those values, life-patterns, and conceptual structurings which 
favor and prolong the status quo. 

At the collegiate level the whole arsenal of systematic study, discussion, and 
dissemination can be zeroed-in on the counter-control problem. But an irony 
arises. Although the university community might be expected to be highly 
supportive of rational, systematic planning, it is more often hostile or indif- 
ferent to carrying out in practice the operational implications and directives 
of the theories it advances. For example, B. F. Skinner, who is one of the few 
voices in the academic community who has outspokenly argued that man does 
possess highly developed techniques of behavioral control and that these ought 
to be intelligently and consciously employed for realizing chosen ends, rather 
than be permitted to operate so as to bring about unchosen and possibly fatal 
ends, tends to arouse most hostility among the very groups most sensitive to 
the oppressions of technology—the literati and humanistic or “soft data” 
psychologists and Sociologists. This ironic state of affairs is unfortunate, What 
Skinner is doing is pointing out the actual ways in which a large share of our 
behavior is shaped, and to the extent that we make the shaping mechanism 
explicit, then to that extent we can control it and so determine our own char- 
acter and ends, As he writes: “The question is this: Are we to be controlled by 
accident, by tyrants, or by ourselves in effective cultural design?"?! And, fur- 


20 As an example of an article intended to raise the fundamental issues behind counter- 
control, particularly the relationship 


Pie ieee’ of modern science to pre-modern, Newtonian sci- 
ence, see G. Eastman, “Scientism in Science Education,” The Science Teacher, Vol. 36, 
April 1969, pp. 19-22, 
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thermore, “The first step in a defense against tyranny is the fullest possible ex- 
posure of controlling techniques.” 


Technological Fixes Related to Skinner's con- 
ception of freedom through planning is Weinberg's?? conception of “techno- 
logical fixes.” By a “technological fix” is meant a technological process or product 
which is able to reduce an extremely complicated social question to a matter of 
engineering. The intrauterine device for birth control, or desalination plants on 
a worldwide scale, are examples of solving complex socio-politico-economic 
problems through technology. Weinberg approvingly cites Nader’s observation 
that the development and sale of a safer car is a surer way of reducing traffic 
deaths than trying to teach or influence people to drive more safely. He states 
that if he were asked who has given the world a more effective means of achiev- 
ing peace, “our great religious leaders who urge men to love their neighbors and 
thus avoid fights, or our weapons technologists who simply present men with no 
rational alternative to peace—I would vote for the weapons technologist.” What 
Weinberg argues is that although all social problems cannot be reduced to quick 
technological solutions or “fixes,” some of the most significant problems can; and 
to facilitate this, he points out, there must be far closer cooperation between tech- 
nologists and social theorists and social engineers. However, there are dangers in 
believing that significant socio-political problems can be resolved through appli- 
cation of technological-engineering expertise. The most blatant danger is that it 
encourages neglect, if not avoidance, of the basic, underlying value questions, 
and serves to prevent the radical upheaval in institutional structures and social 
and personal values which is usually necessary for any fundamental change 
to occur. 
One of the central reasons for the absence of counter-controls, particularly 
in the industrial, financial, and political sectors of our society today, reduces to 
the question of priorities. Until recently, ever increasing amounts of both pure 


and applied research within the university have been funded by such govern- 
ment agencies as the Department of Defense A difference could be made, 


however, if but a small percentage of the resources expended by the Depart- 
ment of Defense and by the government generally in the interest of “defense,” 
the waging of wars, and the maintenance of military and quasi-military aid 
programs, were to be devoted to such questions as pollution and depletion of 


22 A. M. Weinberg, “Can Technology Replace Social Engineering?” University of Chicago 


Magazine, October 1966, pp. 6-10. 
33 D. Horowitz and R. Erlich, “Big 


pp. 45-52. E: i; 4 aay’ 
24 For a systematic study of the type and extent of political, industrial, and financial in- 


fluence upon higher education, see James Ridgeway. The Closed Corporation: Ameri- 


can Universities in Crisis. New York: Random House, 1968. 


Brother as a Holding Company,” Ramparts, Nov. 1968, 
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natural resources, the basic changes in life patterns and values induced by tech- 
nology, or articulating the types of social organization appropriate to an evolv- 
ing post-modern civilization.” The university could take the initiative by 
directing research into these areas and at the same time withdrawing commit- 
ments to defense and war efforts. When funds are so readily attainable through 
the Defense Department, academicians, who are not immune from the opportu- 
nism of our society, apply through that agency; and this has had the manifest 
effect of siphoning resources from those areas which we have labeled counter- 
control. 

If the university community believed the problem of counter-control to be 
serious enough, all of its resources could be turned to informing itself and the 
public, and if enough universities did this, especially as a concerted, organized, 
national campaign, some inroads might be made into the public, industrial, 
political, and educational sectors of society. 

The third educational outlet consists of foundations, special centers, and pro- 
fessional societies and groups. Centers, such as the Center for the Study of 
Behavioral Sciences at Stanford, the Institute for Advanced Studies at Prince- 
ton, and the Center for the Study of Democratic Institutions at Santa Barbara, 
some of which are independent research centers, but most of which are asso- 
ciated with universities, could turn systematically to the counter-control prob- 
lem, perhaps pooling their resources in an effort to reach the public through a 
“digestible” TV series, pamphlets, press releases, and popular magazine articles. 
Such foundations as Ford and Carnegie might be persuaded to support sys- 
tematic studies of the actual extent of pollution, of the effects of advertising 
on values, of the effects of. compulsive acquisitiveness on interpersonal per- 
ception, etc. The situation here may be parallel to that of the public schools, in 
that there is evidence to suggest foundations are too committed to the existing 
socio-politico-economic establishment to sponsor studies—no less action—that 
lead to fundamental correction or alteration of the status quo.?# 

A recently organized group of physicists, calling itself “Scientists Dedicated 
to Vigorous Social and Political Action,” heretically disavows “the old credo 
that ‘research means progress and progress is good.’ Reliance on such simplistic 
ethical codes,” the organization states, “has led to mistaken or even perverted 
uses of our scientific talents. (Consider the channeling of y 


oung scientists into 
weapons development work by the present complex of Fed 


eral policies on ed- 


25 Kenneth Boulding. The Meaning of tbe 20tb Century. New York: Harper and Row 
1964. “Post-modern civilization” is intended to imply the meaning Boulding attaches to 
the term, “postcivilization.” See also Lifton, op. cit, ' 

26 See D. Horowitz, “Billion Dollar Brains: How Wealth Puts Knowledge in its Pocket," 
coo e ie pp. E reda: D. Kolodney, “The Foundations (Charity 

ome), Ramparts, April 1969, pp. 3 ; j : 
America? New Jersey: Prentice Hall, 1967, ORE res Wie fee 
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ucation, funding, and the draft.)" To counteract this kind of misuse of sci- 
ence, this organization has been created to explore such questions as: "Why are 
we scientists? For whose benefit do we work? What is the full measure of our 
moral and social responsibility? "** 

Modern science involves both a set of attitudes and special methodologies. 
The attitude may be characterized as informed skepticism and experimen- 
talism, and the method as one of controlled experimentation. The view of sci- 
ence held by the ordinary person in United States society is that of “scientism,” 
which is a fusion of pre-and post-Newtonian science with Judeo-Christian as- 
sumptions of a determinant, teleological, eschatological reality.28 The preva- 
lence of “scientism” is one of the reasons why most Americans are unable to 
perceive clearly, or if perceive, to break out of the causal spiral of technologi- 
cally induced substitute controls. As Berkner writes, “the completely rational 
aspects of human experience, represented by the ever growing body of agreed 
scientific thought, must be continually incorporated into a society’s total phi- 
losophy, replacing the ad hoc assumptions previously made."?? But neither the 
attitude nor method of genuine science has been incorporated into the world 
view that dominates the mentality of the average American. For this reason 
the causal spiral will continue, for industrialists and teachers can easily argue 
that this is the way the world was predetermined to be and if it needs to be im- 
proved, God—or some white-coated laboratory substitute—will apply the right 
law at the right time. Counter-controls can emerge in our culture only in re- 
sponse to the very best effort of the best minds our society has produced. With- 
out a systematic, planned, highly conscious effort to regulate the substitute 
controls that derive from technology and which shape human behavior, val- 
ues, and destiny, we shall become ever more docile pawns in the hands of 
forces of our making but which we increasingly are unable to recognize as 


our own. 


27 Reported in Nat Hentoff, “The Prison of Words: Language and the New Left,” Ever- 
green Review, April 1969, p. 63. In 1960 a forward-looking group of scientists centered 
in the University of Rochester, New York, established the Rochester Committee for 
Scientific Information, This group’s most successful project concerned abatement of 
water pollution in Monroe County, which resulted in local governments and industries 
committing over $180 million for abatement facilities, most of which are now under con- 
struction, Dr. David J. Wilson, professor of chemistry at the University of Rochester, 
and one of the chief organizers of the Committee, described this successful campaign 
against water pollution as “bloody,” involving pressures to have him removed from his 
university position, and extending over five years. (Letter from D. J. Wilson to the au- 


thor, June 5, 1969.) 


28 Eastman, op. cit. 
29 L. V. Berkner. The Scientific Age: The Impact of Science on Society. New Haven: Yale 


University Press, 1964. 
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The Educators Speak—V 


Textbook Revisions in the Sixties 


Juel Janis 


Most Americans view the practice of rewriting history to suit current ideology 
as a uniquely non-Western phenomenon. But little attention has been paid to 
the adeptness with which American textbook writers have also engaged in this 
practice. A careful examination of high school social studies texts written dur- 
ing the past fifteen years reveals that in coverage of such topics as slavery, the 
Reconstruction Era, and the Civil Rights movement, historical rewriting has 
been the rule rather than the exception. In fact, the differences between text- 
books written during the fifties and early sixties and those written in the late 
sixties led one perceptive critic to conclude that we who “tittered over the re- 
visions of Russian history to discredit Stalin and then Khrushchev, have per- 
haps a little housecleaning to do at home."! 

But there is more at stake here than an ideal of historical truth. To the stu- 
dent unaware of a concern so esoteric as "historical truth,” a textbook is his- 
tory. And because he regards it as such, his view of the past and the present is 
influenced by the positions espoused by textbook authors. Students exposed to 
the historical “facts” presented in the texts of the 1950’s and the early 1960's 
learned a very different sort of history from those who obtained their "facts" 
from texts written in the middle and late sixties. 

A glimpse at the types of historical facts presented in older texts as com- 
pared with more recent texts is instructive. Typically the older books present 
material which many historians have described as both distorted and factually 
inaccurate. An awareness of the failings of these older texts is of particular rele- 
vance for educators in school systems still using these texts.* For those schools 


1 Jean D. Grambs, "On the Writing of Non-History for Children,” Harvard Educational 


Review, Summer 1968, p. 611. 
* To cite but one example: In the spring of 1968 ten out of the eleven high schools in the 


District of Columbia were using social studies texts that were five years old or older, 
and almost a quarter of these schools were using texts which were ten to twelve years 
old. 


Juel Janis is currently a doctoral candidate at the Institute for Child Study, University of 
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in Materials for Elementary and Secondary School Students (Wm. C. Brown, Spring, 1971). 
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using the newer texts, an awareness of the differences between these texts and 
the older ones can provide a timely lesson in historiography as well as allow the 
student to examine some of the "historical truths" taught in this country only 
a few short years ago. 

In the early 1960's, high school students studying American history were 
typically presented with material which glossed over the hardships of slavery, 
ignored the positive gains achieved during the Reconstruction Era, included 
pictures of blacks only in slave surroundings, and omitted any discussion of the 
problems of discrimination encountered by blacks over the last half century. 


Canfield and Wilder, 1962 Take, for example, 
the treatment of the abolitionists in a 1962 text by L. H. Canfield and H. B. Wil- 
der? Despite the fact that contemporary scholarship indicates that the aboli- 

` tionists were neither “fanatical” nor “incendiaries,’? the authors of this text, 
by their use of loaded words, insinuate a different picture: the Southerners 
argued for their cause, while the abolitionists hurled defiance at people who 
wanted gradual emancipation (italics added).* 

Throughout the discussion of the Civil War period, the Southern viewpoint 
is continually espoused and defended. For example, in speaking of the Black 
Codes, while the authors note that many “Northerners considered these 
Black Codes a clear attempt to make the Negro a slave in everything but name,” 
they also offer the following Southern justification of these laws: Because of 
the number of “wandering and unemployed freedmen,” it was necessary to 
pass these laws “to keep the freedmen at work and to maintain stable condi- 
tions in the South.”> 

The importance of “interpretation” becomes very clear when we contrast 
this presentation with a 1967 description from an American history text by 
Shafer, et al. of the Black Codes: “Black Codes took away the rights of 
Negroes, denied their dream of freedom . . . again making them little better than 
slaves."6 

Perhaps nowhere is the authors’ sympathy for the Southern landowners more 
obvious than in their description of the planters’ problems following the Civil 
War compared to the problems of the freedmen: 


The planter class was ruined. “God only knows the full tide of misery 


2 Leon H. Canfield and Howard B. Wilder. Tbe Making of Modern America. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1962. 

3 Patrick Groff, "The Abolitionist Movement in High School Texts," Journal of Negro 
History, Vol. 32, 1963, p. 45. 

4 Canfield and Wilder, of. cit. 

5 Ibid. 


6 Boyd C. Shafer, Everett Augsburger, Richard A. McLemore, and Milton Finkelstein. 
A High School History of Modern America, illinois: Laidlaw Brothers, 1967. 
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which has set in on these people," an observer wrote of the planters 
around Charleston. The plantation owner's money and his Confederate 
bonds were worthless. 

His slaves were gone. He had nothing left but his ravaged lands, which 
were of little value without workers to cultivate them. . . . 

The freedmen, of course, faced severe handicaps. But they started to 
make progress. Some remained in their cabins and worked as free laborers 
on the plantation. 


Their treatment of the black in the twentieth century shows a similar in- 
fluence. Although there are two paragraphs devoted to the 1954 Supreme Court 
decision on segregation in the public schools, the brief discussion seems un- 
duly optimistic. The student is told that although there was some "resistance" 
in the South, still each “fall...saw more school systems, even in the deep 
South, beginning to put the Court's order into effect” (italics added).* It is 
difficult to detect what the authors mean by “more,” since as a 1966 history text 
by Wade, et al. pointed out, an examination of the school desegregation figures 
in the South reveals that "nine years after the Supreme Court decision . .. only 
one percent of the Negro children in the South were attending integrated 
schools."? 

This failure to present the student with a more realistic explanation of 
school desegregation is accompanied by a negative reference to civil rights 
activists. The\last reference to blacks in Canfield and Wilder's text appears un- 
der the caption: “Freedom Riders defy segregation.” According to the au- 
thors, the freedom riders’ activities resulted in “bus-burnings, arrests, federal 
intervention, and wide publicity both at home and abroad... Fed For the stu- 
dent, the association between civil rights activities and violence is unmistakable. 


Wainger Text, 1957 Tbe American Adventure, 
a text by B. M. Wainger, published in 1957, reflects a similar approach." In a 
discussion of slave life, while the author notes that "Negro slaves did not, of 
course, share in the luxurious living and merry parties on the plantation . . AY he, 
nevertheless, describes them as living “in small one- and two-family cabins 
... [where] each family had a small piece of land assigned to it on which the 
men could work on Sundays to grow vegetables.” Not only is this presen- 
tation distorted in the rather idyllic picture it presents of slave life, but in omit- 


7 Canfield and Wilder, op. cit. 


8 Ibid. X . 
9 Richard C. Wade, Howard B. Wilder, and Louise B. Wade. A History of the United 


States, Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1966. 


10 Canficld and Wilder, op. cit. : 
11 Bertrand M. Wainger. The American Adventure. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1957. 


12 Ibid. 
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ting any reference to the fact that slave marriages were not legally recognized 
and that families were often separated, the author obscures the fact that es- 
tablishment of any kind of a stable family life under slavery was extremely 
difficult. Although two-hundred pages later the author remarks that "one of 
the saddest features of slavery was the selling of slaves, especially when fami- 
lies had to be broken up....” (italics added),? it is unlikely that the student 
would connect this comment with the earlier one, nor would he believe, as a 
result of this latter account, that family breakups were actually the rule rather 
than the exception. Wainger's description of slave life differs markedly from 
that of noted historians who have described the slave as often ill-housed, 
“clothed and fed at only subsistence level." 

Nowhere in the Wainger text is there any reference to slave revolts, the 
problems of enforced segregation in the South accompanied by equivalent 
forms of discrimination in the North, or the efforts of different Negro organi- 
zations to improve the conditions of the black in America. Furthermore, there 
is only one sentence devoted to the United States Supreme Court decision 
outlawing segregation in the public schools. 

Only two pictures in this text include blacks—one is a picture of two stu- 
dents at Tuskegee Institute; the other, a photograph of William Hastie with 
the Undersecretary of War. Hastie is so light-skinned, however, that his iden- 
tification as a black is difficult. There are also two drawings of blacks in addi- 
tion to the two pictures. The first depicts them picking cotton, while the sec- 
ond shows fugitive slaves being helped by a white woman. (No reference is 
made in the text to the important role blacks played in the Underground Rail- 
road, and this picture serves to reinforce the idea that it was solely a white 
project.) 

The historical inaccuracies noted in the preceding two texts are not atypical. 
They represent the standard treatment of these topics during that period. To 
be sure, none of the material in these texts is quite so blatant as one classic 
“work” problem found in an old Confederate text—“If 5 white men can do as 
much work as 7 negroes (sic), how many days of 10 hours each will be re- 
quired for 25 negroes (sic) to do a piece of work which 30 white men can do 
in 10 days of 9 hours each?"!*—yet most of them include material significantly 
different from that found in texts written in the late 1960's. j 


i Revisions of the Sixties The social ferment of 
the late 1950's and early 1960's began to have its effect on publishers and text- 


13 Ibid. 

14 Kenneth Stampp, et al. The Negro in American Histo 5 i 
; y . Textb ; : > 

fornia State Department of Education, June 1964. verd wr ctr pm M 


15 Hillel Black. The American Scboolbook. New York: Wm. Morrow and Co., Inc, 1967. 
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book writers by the middle of the 1960's. By the end of the decade, as a result 
of studies on the treatment of minority groups in textbooks,'* and assorted 
Congressional hearings,!" and as a result of the pressure exerted by civil rights 
groups and black representatives on textbook selection committees, textbook 
authors had made significant revisions in their treatment of the history of the 
black man in America. While these changes are laudable, it is unfortunate that 
they were made not because textbook authors gained new information on these 
subjects but because recent political and social events signaled revisions. 

Today, students who use the 1963 or 1964 editions of a particular text will 
learn a set of historical facts quite different from those presented in the same 
text published only two to three years later. The following examination and 
analysis of three of the most widely used American history textbooks pub- 
lished in 1963 and 1964 with their 1966 editions highlight some of these dif- 
ferences. 


Different Editions, Different Facts In Bragdon 
and McCutcheon’s 1964 text, the authors note: “Once slaves had been put to 
work on American plantations they were seldom cruelly treated, since it was 
to the interest of the master to keep them healthy and contented. They had 
little protection, however, from the occasional vicious owner."$ In the 
1967 edition, the authors substituted the following paragraph: 


The laws of the southern colonies declared the Negroes to be slaves for 
life...they even forbade masters to teach Negroes to read for fear that 
they might acquire dangerous ideas. Whereas in the Spanish colonies slaves 
were obliged to marry and the integrity of the family was protected, in 
the English plantation colonies slave marriages had no standing in law and 
children might be sold away from their mothers. Slaves could own no 
property and had slight legal protection against irresponsible or cruel mas- 
ters, In brief, Negroes were treated as cattle. Their only protection was 
that they were such a valuable commodity that it was to the interest of the 


D 


16 The American Council on Education. Intergroup Relations in Teaching Materials, Wash- 
ington: American Council on Education, 1949; Lloyd Marcus. The Treatment of Minori- 
ties in Secondary School Textbooks. New York: Anti-Defamation League of B'nai B'rith, 
1961; Irving Sloan. The Negro in Modern American History Textbooks. Washington, 
D.C: American Federation of Teachers, AFL-CIO, 1966; Kenneth Stampp, et al, op. 
cit.; A Report on tbe Treatment of Minorities in American History Textbooks. Lansing: 
Michigan Department of Education, 1968 (mimeographed). 

17 Books for Scbools and tbe Treatment of Minorities. Hearings before the Ad Hoc Sub- 
committee on Defacto School Segregation of the Committee on Education and Labor, 
House of Representatives 89th Congress, 2nd Session. Washington, D.C.: U.S. Govern- 


ment Printing Office, 1966. 
am 18 Henry W. Bragdon and Samuel P. McCutcheon. History of a Free People, New York: 


The Macmillan Co., 1964. 
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master to keep them reasonably healthy and reasonably provided with 

food, clothing, and shelter. 

Similar changes on this same subject can be seen in both Platt and Drum- 
mond's Our Nation From Its Creation," and Todd and Curti’s The Rise of 
the American Nation. In both instances textual material was added in the 
1966 editions which gives the student a much broader understanding of slave 
life than could be found in the 1964 texts. While the 1964 "Todd and Curti did 
not include any information on the middle passage, the 1966 edition noted: 


Probably no other immigrants to America were ever so completely sep- 
arated from their past, Driven at the crack of whips onto slave ships lying 
along the African coast, these desperate men, women, and children were 


forced to leave behind them all that they held dear in the land of their 
birth.?? 


Following this last paragraph is almost a page of discussion of the early African 
civilizations in which the authors carefully point out the “well-organized so- 
ciety” and "elaborate social life" which typified these societies. Obviously, 
the 1966 text presents a very different perspective from the earlier edition. 
Along these same lines, Todd and Curti make the following comment in their 
1964 edition regarding social groups in the early 1800's: “Except for the Ne- 
groes, energetic and ambitious men were continually moving from lower to 
higher economic groups.”** Contrast this sentence with one found in the 
1966 edition: “Except for the slaves who bad no opportunity to better their lot, 
energetic and ambitious men were continually moving from lower to higher 
economic groups” (italics added).?5 While the earlier comment suggests that 
the Negroes’ failure to move from a “lower to higher economic” group was 
due to a lack of energy and ambition, the revision gives the student a more 
realistic appreciation of the serious restrictions imposed by slavery. 

These kinds of changes are also found in the 1964 and 1966 editions of 
Platt and Drummond. While the carlier version did include material on the 
skilled work performed by slaves as well as an acknowledgement of the fact 


that “some” slaves were descendents of ancestors from well-develo 


í n ped civili- 
zations in Africa, the 1966 


edition added four additional paragraphs to 


19 Bragdon and McCutcheon, op. cit. 1967 ed. 

20 Nathaniel Platt and Muriel Jean Drummond, Our 
Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1964, 1966. 

21 Lewis Paul Todd and Merle Curti, The Ris 
court, Brace and World, Inc., 1964, 1966. 

22 Ibid., 1966 ed. 

23 Ibid. 

24 Ibid., 1964 cd. 

25 Ibid., 1966 cd. 

26 Platt and Drummond, op. cit., 1964 ed. 
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this particular section including a detailed explanation of the slave codes of 
the Southern states. In addition, while both editions noted that "many 
planters and some historians too, have asserted that, in spite of the codes, 
many slaves were treated fairly well," the later edition added the following 
observation: *But more and more historians challenge this view. To justify 
their stand that slaves were not contented, they give as evidence the many 
runaway slaves, the slave suicides, the slave uprisings, and the fact that slave 
parents sometimes murdered their children to save them from a life of slav- 
ery."" The 1966 text also described the active part played by blacks in the 
Underground Railway and in the abolitionist movement, but the 1964 edi- 
tion failed to include any of this information. 


Errors of Commission While the preceding 
excerpts are all examples of errors of omission, another equally common 
and perhaps more serious charge in terms of contributing to the "historical 
inaccuracy" of these earlier texts is the error of commission. The following 
selections from Bragdon and McCutcheon's History of a Free People, pub- 
lished in 1964, present an example of this type of error. These selections are 
particularly interesting when compared with the way these authors treated 
these same subjects only three years later. 

On the subject of the Freedmen's Bureaus, the 1964 edition stated: 


In addition to providing by law for Negro suffrage, the Radicals sent 
agents to the South to encourage the Negroes to vote. To care for the 
wants of former slaves, Congress in 1865 had set up the Freedmen’s Bur- 
..It was not difficult for agents of the Freedmen’s Bureau to per- 
hey fed and clothed to vote for the Republican 


rcau.. 
suade the Negroes whom t. 
party (italics added) ?* 


In this version the Freedmen's Bureau is viewed as a political tool of the Re- 
publican party. This interpretation is quite different from the one offered by 
the authors in their 1967 edition, in which the Freedmen's Bureau is de- 
scribed as "providing permanent constitutional protection for the rights of 
Negroes, [whereby] Congress made a temporary effort to provide for their 
economic and educational needs."?? Furthermore, in the later edition, fol- 
lowing this last paragraph, the authors included cxamples, of the services 
provided by the Freedmen’s Bureau and omitted the last sentence of the 
paragraph used in the earlier edition. In the preceding example, note how 
“Radicals sent agents..." changed in the later edition to "Congress made a 


temporary effort..." 


27 Ibid., 1966 ed. 
28 Bragdon and McCutcheon, op. cit., 1964 ed. 
29 Ibid., 1967 ed. 
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Bragdon and McCutcheon's treatment of both the carpetbag governments 
and the Reconstruction Era reflects similar changes between their 1964 and 
1967 texts. While the 1964 edition stated: “The carpetbag governments 
were inefficient and corrupt,"^ the 1967 edition modified this to read: 
“Many of the carpetbag governments were corrupt (italics added)."?! And, 
while the 1964 text stated, “No matter what can be said in their favor... the 
carpetbag governments caused such resentment that they were often kept in 
power only with the protection of federal troops,”*? the 1967 edition omit- 
ted this last sentence and, in accord with recent historical scholarship on 
this subject, noted: *...the carpetbag governments were not unique in be- 
ing graft-ridden. Unfortunately, political corruption was characteristic of 
politics all over the United States in the period after the Civil War."?* 


Similar changes occurred in the authors’ discussion of the Reconstruction 
Era. The 1964 edition reads: 


Although Radical reconstruction had disappointing results for the Ne- 
groes, now at least there was an opportunity for them to advance which 
had been wholly denied under slavery. Although social custom kept them 


in an inferior position, the laws no longer denied them the chance for edu- 
cation and advancement.*# 


This paragraph was omitted in the 1967 edition, and a passage quite dif- 
ferent in tone replaced it: 


...as the Black Codes revealed, without federal intervention emancipa- 
tion for southern (sic) Negroes meant merely a change from slavery to 
peonage. Although immediate efforts to aid the Negroes failed, the 
Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments wrote the principle of equality 
for all men into the Constitution of the United States. For many years 
they remained almost a dead letter, but in the twentieth century these 
constitutional provisions provide the legal basis and part of the inspiration 


for positive efforts to bring the Negro at long last into full enjoyment of 
his rights as a citizen.?* 


Perhaps the most interesting observation on the preceding comparisons is 
that while all of these changes relate to subjects which are one-hundred- 
years old, and deal with material in which the more modern interpretations 
have been supported by historians for some time, the inclusion of these in- 


30 Ibid., 1964 ed. 
31 Ibid., 1967 ed. 
32 Ibid., 1964 ed. 
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terpretations in high school history books has only occurred within the past 
few years. 

In a recent, surprisingly candid article on the “Dilemmas of a Textbook 
Writer, Bragdon acknowledged that “it would be disingenuous of me to 
maintain that I was not influenced by certain unspoken barriers." And 
while he stated that he could not “remember offhand” any barriers which 
influenced him in writing History of a Free People, he concludes by noting 
that “one cannot get away from the Confucian proverb that: "The superior 
man knows what is right; the inferior man knows what will sell.’ I'd be hap- 
pier about History of a Free People if it were not so obviously designed as an 
article of commerce." It is apparent from the preceding excerpts that 
History of a Free People was "obviously designed as an article of commerce" 
and that it was quite specifically influenced by a recognition of "what will 
sell" rather than by "what is right." 

The newer edition of the Bragdon and McCutcheon text presents a pic- 
ture of slave life, the carpetbag governments, and the Reconstruction Era 
which is clearly more in keeping with modern historical scholarship.** This 
change of emphasis is also reflected in the material on contemporary civil 
rights problems. Here Bragdon and McCutcheon include several new pages 
of material omitted from the earlier editions, including a discussion of such 
topics as “The Negroes in the North,” “Truman and Civil Rights,” “Jim 
Crowism,” “The N.A.A.C.P.,” and “The Negro Revolution.” The Todd 
and Curti and the Platt and Drummond texts also have made similar chan- 
ges in these areas. 


Questionable Revised Editions While the pre- 
ceding material illustrates the kinds of significant alterations made by many 
textbook authors during the past few years, not all revisions are quite so 
dramatic. In fact, some of the changes are often innocuous and hardly jus- 
tify the publisher's reference to the newer text as 2 “revised” edition. An 
example can be seen in the following excerpt from ved 1964 edition 
of Eibling, King and Harlow's History of Our United States? Since a 1966 
House Hearing on the treatment of minorities in textbooks had produced 


36 Henry W. Bragdon, “Dilemmas of a Textbook Writer,” Social Education, Vol. 33, March 


1969, p. 293. 


37 Ibid. A 
38 Harold M. Hyman, ed. The Radical Republicans and Reconstruction 1861-1870. New 


i ; “On Rewriting of the Story of 
York: The Bobbs Merrill Co., Inc. 1967; Mark M. Krug, c 
Reconstruction in the U.S. History Textbooks,” Journal of Negro History, Vol. 46, 


1961, pp. 133-153. i 
39 Harold H. Eibling, Fred M. King, 
Illinois: Laidlaw Bros., 1964. 


and James Harlow. History of Our United States. 
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evidence which indicated that the 1960 edition of this text presented the Re- 
construction Era in a totally unfavorable light,“ the 1964 edition apparent- 
ly attempted to offset this criticism by the ubiquitous insertion of the word 
“some” at every opportunity in its discussion of this period. The resulting 
effect would be comical if it were not truly sad: 


Besides the carpetbaggers and scalawags the new legislatures had many 
Negroes. Some of these were educated freemen; some were ex-slaves 
who had never had an opportunity to learn to read or to write or to 
study government. Some of the carpetbaggers and scalawags influenced 
their fellow legislators to spend state money unwisely, and in some 
cases fraudulently, piling up huge state debts. Some of the new state 
governments did pass good laws. In some of the Southern states the leg- 
islators voted to restore or to establish public school systems, to build 


hospitals, schools, roads, and railroads, and to found orphan asylums 
(italics added ).* 


Apparently, all of these qualifying “some’s” were too much for the au- 
thors to swallow, and in the very next sentence following the preceding para- 


graph, they are more direct in their assessment of these Reconstruction 
governments: 


Southerners soon looked for a way to rid themselves of corrupt politi- 
cians... . 4 


These changes in historical interpretation are not confined to history text- 
books. In the case of government texts, the older editions typically failed to 
mention the fact that devices such as the grandfather clause, poll taxes, and 
literacy tests were established primarily to prevent the black from voting. 
The Supreme Court school desegregation decision, as well as the recent 
Civil Rights Acts, are either omitted or dismissed in one or two sentences. 
Most of the earlier texts contain no pictures of blacks, and the few books 
which do, depict them as slum dwellers, welfare recipients, or unskilled 
laborers. 

In Brown and Peltier's Government in Our Republic, published in 1960, 


the authors make the following observations under the heading “Some Prob- 
lems of Civil Rights" in reference to the poll tax: 


If a poor Negro cannot pay a poll tax, he is in no different condition 


from a poor white who cannot pay it. If a Negro businessman loses cus- 


40 Books for Schools and ..., op. cit, 
41 Eibling, King and Harlow, op, cit, 
42 Ibid. 
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tomers by going to the polls, it cannot be said that a state has denied him his 
voting privilege.'? 


Contrast this approach with the 1967 edition of McClenaghan's Magru- 
ders American Government, which describes the poll tax as a device that 
was “part of the concerted effort to disfranchise the Negro."** Obviously, 
this latter explanation presents a more realistic interpretation of the poll 
tax than the former. However, it is interesting to compare this later expla- 
nation of the poll tax taken from McClenaghan’s 1967 edition with the 1960 
version of the same text. While the later edition describes the poll tax as 
“part of a concerted effort to disfranchise the Negro,” the 1960 version mere- 
ly notes that the purpose of the poll tax was "to discourage voting by Ne- 
groes who could pass the education test. . . . ? (italics added).* 

The context in which Brown and Peltier discuss “discrimination” makes 
it appear that discrimination is actually both a right and a privilege. The 
authors state: 


. if a private employer refuses to give Negroes (or Jews or Protes- 
tants or anyone else) equal opportunity for a job, it cannot be said that 
either a state or the federal government is denying anyone his right to a 
job. There is, as a matter of fact, no federal law requiring employers to 
hire anybody.*® 


These authors devote exactly two sentences to the 1954 Supreme Court 
decision—exactly two sentences more than that contained in a 1956 govern- 
ment text by Flick and Smith. This latter text, in fact, has the distinction 
of making absolutely no references to blacks throughout the entire book. 
Clearly, space limitations almost always constitute a serious problem for the 
textbook author who is required to cover a great deal of material. Yet these 
authors were able to devote seven full pages to the topic “Our Flag,” in- 
cluding such information as “How to Respect the Flag,” “How to Display 
the Flag,” and “How to Salute the Flag"; and it is, therefore, not unrea- 
sonable to expect them to have made some small inclusion on 2 equally an 
important issue of American government as the Supreme Court's school de- 


segregation decision. 
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Bruntz and Bremer's American Government*® published in 1965 is a re- 
vision of Bruntz’s 1963 text, Understanding Our Government“? The 
changes made in the 1965 edition are equally as radical as those found in 
many of those already noted. Compare several differences between the 1963 
and the 1965 editions of this text: 


On Suffrage 


1963 

The Fifteenth Amendment...provides that no state shall deny the 
right to vote to anyone because of race, color or previous condition of 
servitude.*° 


1965 (The preceding sentence from the 1963 edition is now followed by 
this notation: ) 


In spite of this clear bar against racial discrimination in suffrage, Ne- 
groes in some states and localities must overcome almost impossible ob- 
stacles to become registered to vote.*! 


On Literacy 


1963 

The purpose of this [voting requirement] is to keep the ignorant from 
voting. 

1965 (The preceding sentence is omitted. Instead the authors have sub- 
stituted this explanation: ) 


The literacy test can be defended as a legitimate device to sort out po- 
tential voters who are uninformed.... Yet very often these tests have 
been used to disqualify Negroes. In some cases trivial errors by whites 
pass unnoticed, while similar errors keep Negroes from qualifying. 


It is apparent, then, from the preceding examples that the social studies 
textbooks written in the late sixties present a dramatically different set of 
facts from texts written only several years earlier, The newer texts include 
many of the less palatable facts about the hardships of slave life, and there- 
by give students a better, more realistic understanding of the physical and 
psychological meanings of slavery as an institution, Discussions of the Re- 
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construction Era have been revised to reflect the most recent findings of 
modern American historians on this subject. The “amoral optimism" found 
in the earlier texts, which implied that discrimination was not really a prob- 
lem in this country, has been modified to include an admission that indeed 
there is much still to be done in this area. And recent gains in civil rights 
have been given a much more comprehensive treatment. 

Obviously, textbook authors and publishers are influenced by their en- 
vironment. What is disconcerting is the fact that many authors and pub- 
lishers of social studies texts remained insensitive to the changes in their so- 
cial environment for so long. And while “historical truth" is, after all, an 
elusive thing where (as one historian recently noted) “one man’s truth is 
another man’s bias,””* it seems that the challenge for the history textbook 
writers of the early 1960’s was to include only those “truths” which offended 
as few people as possible. 

The problem at this point is that so few schools, especially those in urban 
areas, have the money for the more recent texts and therefore continue to 
use the older books. It is difficult to speculate on the potential damage of 
these distortions—in particular, what effect they might have on the forma- 
tion of prejudicial attitudes and beliefs. There is no clear answer, since to 
date there appears to have been no empirical study of the psychological 
effects of using this type of material. For whites, however, it seems clear that 
such material would infect them with the virus of racism, while to the black 
man it would seem to say: “You don’t count! Who you are, what you have 
been, and who you will become is not a part of American history. White 


America is not concerned with you.” 


54 Ray Allen Billington. The Historians’ Contribution to Anglo-American Misunderstand- 
ing. New York: Hobbs, Dorman and Co., 1966. 


We ve heard all the rhetoric of students, teachers, and 
administrators. Now we must seek level-headed 
analyses of the causes of unrest on the campus — 
and proposals for solutions. These vital purposes 

are achieved by the comprehensive new book — 


CONFLICT AND CHANGE 
ON THE CAMPUS: 


THE RESPONSE TO STUDENT HYPERACTIVISM 


Edited by WILLIAM W. BRICKMAN, Professor of Educati 
Gradvate School of Education, University of Pennsyly 
and STANLEY LEHRER, President, Society for the Advancement of Education 


Student activism—in the U.S. and other countries— 
emerged as the most serious problem confronting higher 
education in the late 1960's. With destruction and even 
death striking campuses throughout the world, the stu- 
dent rebellion continues unabated into the 1970's. U.S, 
secondary schools also have not been spared as targets 
for revolt, 

This book explores the backgrounds of student dis. 
enchantment, However, the book does not provide 
merely a review of the recent Past, bemoaning the 
problem of unrest on the campus. With the academic 
world "struggling desperately to find appropriate solu- 
tions to the battle of lawlessness vs. learning,” as stated 
in the Preface, this volume offers a wide range of re- 
sponses to the problem. Part | covers U.S. student 
unrest and Part |l, foreign student unrest 


lin Latin 
America, France, Germany, Italy, and Japan). 


School & Society Books » 1860 Broadway, 


ional History and Comparative Education, 


Forty eminent specialists hove contributed to the 
book, including Margaret Mead, David Riesman, Sid- 
ney Hook, former U.S. Commissioner of Education James 
E. Allen, Jr., CBS President William S. Paley, and na 
tionally syndicated columnist Art Buchwald. The student 
point of view is represented especially by the former 
President of the U.S, National Student Association, Ed 
ward Schwartz. 

The book's comprehensiveness is enhanced by o 
special section (Part IIl) of official statements, letters 
and addresses Concerning student unrest in the U.S. 
Included are statements from government officials, such 
as Pres. Richard M. Nixon, Sen Edword M. Kennedy 
Congresswomon Shirley Chisholm, and Attorney Gen 
eral John N. Mitchell; educational leaders; national 
organizations; and faculty groups. Bibliography and 
Index. July, 1970. $28 pages. Cloth, $9.75 


New York, N.Y. 10023 


Book Reviews 


Educated Manpowet: 


Problems of Supply and Demand 


John R. Everett 


H uman Resources and Higher Education. Staff Report of the Commission on Higher 
Education. New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1970, $17.50, 475 pp. 


The New Left of these days has a stand- 
ing dogma that says that American col- 
leges and universities are clearly de- 
signed institutions which exist to supply 
properly trained manpower for a cor- 
rupt society controlled by the military- 
industrial complex. This is the reason, 
repeated with monotonous rhetoric, that 
higher education must be “restruc- 
tured,” that buildings and professors’ pa- 
pers must be burned, and that classes 
must be disrupted. The universities are 
the soft underbelly training institutes de- 
voted to brainwashing and training stu- 
dents for their place in an evil established 
order. 

If the denizens of the Far Left could be 
induced to read this long book, they 
would discover something very strange. 
First, if their dogma is true, the opera- 
tors of the system are so inefficient and 
so stupid that there is very little to fear 
from their bumbling activities. But more 
probably they would discover that their 
dogma is so wildly untrue that it be- 
comes one of the greatest put-on jokes 
of the century. In almost 500 large pages 
these authors demonstrate with facts, fig- 


John R. Everett is president of the New 
School for Social Research, New York. 


December 1970, Vol. 72, No. 2 


ures, and reasoning that “in the United 
States, the educational institutions that 
prepare the manpower supply and the 
employing institutions that create the de- 
mand tend to plan independently and 
are eager to maintain their autonomy.” 
Whatever harmony there is between sup- 
ply and demand seems purely accidental. 

Ever since the second World War 
graduate engineers have been in short 
supply. Every agency of this society 
that has been concerned with this short- 
age—government, business, foundations, 
universities, professional associations, 
and the like—has tried all the tricks pos- 
sible but the supply of graduate engi- 
neers keeps falling. Why? Because the 
students do not enter the field or they 
enter and drop out. Why? Because they 
do not like it. Why? Nobody knows. 
Had somebody better find out? These 
authors think someone should, but they 
are not quite sure that anyone really can. 
Perhaps we just need more engineers in 
this highly technical world than there 
are young people who like engineering. 

"The demand for medical services has 
not come near satisfaction during the 
last few decades. Why? Are there not 
enough qualified applicants? No, there 
are more than twice as many qualified 
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applicants than there are places in medi- 
cal schools. Why don’t the medical 
schools expand, or why are new ones 
not created? Between 1964 and 1975, 
new freshmen medical spaces will in- 
crease 40 percent. Why not the 80 to 100 
percent new spaces indicated by student 
demand and society’s need? The authors 
do not say. They do not even ask the 
questions, They just say that it takes a 
long time to plan a new medical school. 

The famous “teacher shortage” is 
now over. According to these authors, 
it is over at least until 1980 and perhaps 
for the decade following. In 1966, about 
38 percent of college graduates went in- 
to teaching, It is projected that by 1980 
the elementary and high school systems 
will be using less than 15 percent of the 
collegiate production. Are colleges plan- 
ning for this change in career possibili- 
ties for their students? No comment is 
made, 

These are but three examples out of 
the wealth of material in this report, In 
each case the authors demonstrate with 
great clarity that there is no articulated 
relationship between the supply and de- 
mand for educated manpower in this 
country. The universities do what they 
want to do, the consumers of educated 
brains do what they want to do, and the 
students do what they want to do with- 
out knowing what the others are doing. 

How can an open democracy have an 
effective manpower policy that levels 
Out overages and fills in shortages? No 
board or agency can force a student who 
hates arithmetic into engineering, or one 
who cannot stand the sight of blood in- 
to medical school, or someone who likes 
poetry and dislikes details into contract- 
writing law. And as the authors point 
out, we have very little knowledge about 
the mechanisms that influence young 
people in the choice of their major field 
or occupation. 

Since they cannot be forced and no 
one knows the mechanisms of influence, 


how does a large and complex society 
like this one get its educated manpower? 
These United States have been doing it 
in the most expensive, least efficient, and 
most wasteful way possible—by rapidly 
expanding the total number of college 
graduates. In the process we have hoped 
that enrollment growth would give, by 
luck and chance, all fields a few more. 
The plea of this book is that there must 
be a better way. 

They suggest that there be a perma- 
nent nongovernmental manpower com- 
mission that is financed by private philan- 
thropy. The function of this commission 
would be continuous statistical planning 
which would give educators at least 
Some data upon which to base their 
plans, and students at least some notion 
of the kinds of markets they will enter 
upon graduation. 

Such a commission would probably 


a the y, 


“Just as the self that is genuinely 
human will be acted upon by in- 
ternal and external tensions, so the 
university that is worthy of its name 
will be characterized by repeated 
if not constant tensions and frustra- 
tions, internal and external, revolving 
primarily around the question of 
the meaning of its existence.” 

~from THE ACADEMIC MYSTERY- 
HOUSE: The Men, the Campus, and 
Their New Search for Meaning by 
Robert Merrill Holmes—a refreshing 
in-depth study oí (and some answers 
to) higher education's present 
dilemma. Paper, $3.95 
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be helpful. However, nothing much will 
happen until the educational system 
shakes itself loose from the practices 
which make it slow to respond to any 


societal change. Education is by nature 
conservative, but we really do not have 
to make conservative and asleep into 
synonyms. 


Forms of Intellectual and Etbical Development 
William G. Perry, Jr. New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 1970. $5.00. 256 pp. 


Val Rust 
University of California, Los Angeles 


Essentially everyone agrees that basic 
changes in intellectual habits and values 
should take place with students during 
their stay in college. Prior to the nine- 
teenth century the curriculum of institu- 
tions was uniform for all students, and 
these changes could easily be defined in 
terms of skills and information which 
were acquired by all. Those individuals 
who possessed a liberal education were 
simply those who had successfully com- 
pleted a program at a recognized univer- 
sity. With the breakdown of standard 
programs into widely disparate and un- 
related disciplines, educators began re- 
sorting to catch phrases, such as ability 
to think, heightened sensitivity, or ex- 
tended horizons to describe a liberally 
educated individual. In actual practice, 
however, educators continued to rely 
upon a definition of liberal education in 
terms of courses taken and subject-mat- 
ter competence, and as a field of study 
gained in stature, its proponents would 
demand that this course of studies be rec- 
ognized as appropriate in imparting a lib- 
eral education. The more recent em- 
phasis upon “general education” require- 


. ments and “core-courses” has been a 


very poor substitute for a clear defini- 
tion of the fundamental changes in think- 
ing and valuing which should occur with 
students, 

The plight of the situation is well 
demonstrated by the studies which have 
been conducted on attitude changes that 


take place in college. Inevitably, these 
studies assess student value changes and 
then attempt to define the goals of high- 
er education in terms of these changes. 
A fundamental weakness in higher edu- 
cation becomes evident when we resort 
to a search for value changes and then 
define the purpose of the university in 
terms of whatever changes we are able 
to find. 

Even those more enlightened profes- 
sors who have attempted to move be- 
yond simple subject-matter acquisition 
and discipline development and who are 
concerned with thinking, values, and 
sensitivities, are all too often caught ina 
web as illiberal as their skills-oriented 
colleagues. Such a condition becomes es- 
pecially evident when they are called 
upon to make judgments on the positions 
their students assume. Typically students 
are told that their professor doesn't real- 
ly care which position is argued, but that 
the student will be examined on the in- 
ternal logic, cohesiveness, and breadth 
of that argument. In short, the professor 
has traditionally tried to dismiss his own 
prejudices and personal values from the 
judgmental process, or at least he has 
tried to make his students feel he has. 
The painful truth of the matter, how- 
ever, is that professors really are human, 
and if they were honest, they would ad- 
mit that they tend to judge the student 
who argues a sympathetic position more 
favorably than the student who argues 
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well a position which he finds distaste- 
ful One primary fault of such a ten- 
dency has been the professor’s inability 
to define fully what should happen to a 
student as he progresses through his col- 
lege years. Anyone who has concerned 
himself with such a process realizes the 
void which exists in terms of actual em- 
pirical and even theoretical data. It is for 
this reason that William G. Perry, Jr., 
has made a distinctive contribution to 
higher education as he presents a scheme 
for tracing the Forms of Intellectual and 
Ethical Development in the College 
Years. 

Perry has followed students through 
their college program at Harvard for 
two decades. He invites them to come 
in annually and discuss their personal sit- 
uation in college, and he tapes these non- 
directive attempts at personal reflection 
on the part of students. Perry conceives 
student development in two major divi- 
sions, although his main line of develop- 
ment is subdivided into nine basic posi- 
tions. Successful students proceed from 
position to position, moving from a 
thought form of dualistic absolutism to- 
ward acceptance of generalized relativism, 
while other students either "temporize, 
escape, or retreat" somewhere during their 
course of growth. The successful student 
ultimately orients himself to a world in 
which man's knowing and valuing are 
viewed as relative in time and circum- 
stance, and the student continues to pro- 
gress if he meets the challenge of per- 
sonal responsibility for choice and affir- 
mation of life. In other words, the suc- 
cessful student not only reorients his 
thought form, but he also consciously 
undertakes a personal commitment to a 
well-defined way of life. 

Perry's ideal of relativism as a uni- 
versal value is very appealing, although 
it seems that such an ideal in itself is in- 
sufficient. Existentialism is an example 
of such an ideal, but that point of view 
suggests a radical freedom which even- 
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In this new text the authors explore the 
theoretical and practical foundations of 
education using a variety of sociologi- 
cal models based on the work of out- 
standing writers. This inquiry provides 
new perspectives on what an institution 
is, the ways in which it functions, the 
dynamics of change and conflict within 
the school, the role of the school as a 
cultural force. A second section relates 
the theoretical background to specific 
areas of American education today. 
SOCIOLOGICAL PERSPECTIVES IN 
EDUCATION will help the student un- 
derstand the impact and influence of 
sociological forces on schools and on 
the entire educational process. 

$6.75, clothbound. $3.95, paperbound. 
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SOCIAL FOUNDATIONS OF 
EDUCATION 


Edited by Thomas E. Linton and 
Jack L. Nelson 


Over 50 provocative and critical arti- 
cles drawn from the behavioral and so- 
cial sciences reveal the profound influ- 


ence that social, cultural and economic 
forces exert on education today. 
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tuates into pure arbitrariness and may be 
just as meaningless as the radical dualism 
it is reacting against. 

Still another caution of relativism can 
be found among certain cultures in de- 
veloping countries. "These cultures recog- 
nize the absence of ultimate standards, 
but they are so committed to their own 
self-validating truths that anything which 
does not conform to traditional stan- 
dards is looked upon with disdain and is 
not even entertained for its potential val- 
ue. However strongly we presently feel 


the need to stress relativism as a neces- 
sary step in academic growth, we must 
at the same time recognize that the need 
is culture bound, and its appropriateness 
requires constant reassessment. 

Although Perry recognizes the limits 
of his own study, I would concur with 
him that his scheme promises relevance 
to procedures of selection, curriculum 
design, classroom teaching, and advis- 
ing. Under any circumstance it provides 
solid substance for all in the academic 
community to reflect upon. 


MM. ro 7 


The Unbeavenly City 


Edward C. Banfield. Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 1970. $6.95. 308 pp. 


David F. Ricks 
Teacbers College, Columbia University 


At one time Professor Burgess of the 
University of Chicago was one of the 
world's great experts on marriage. Pro- 
fessor Burgess was a bachelor. One is re- 
minded of such professors in reading 
Tbe Unbeavenly City, which is con- 
cerned with problems of class, race, un- 
employment, poverty, crime, rioting, 
and inner city schools. Professor Ban- 
field is Henry Lee Shattuck Professor of 
Urban Government at Harvard Univer- 
sity and head of President Nixon's task 
force on model cities. The occupational 
hazards of such a position are not numer- 
ous, but one serious one does exist. A 
university professorship does not pro- 
vide its holder much direct experience 
with poverty. This book, which might 
better have been given the title Why The 
Poor Will Never Make It, has the flavor 
of much reading and careful thought, 
but little conversation with poor people 
or participation in their lives and labor. 

The book offers a diagnosis of the 
troubles of the inner city, some prescrip- 
tions that the author knows are not like- 


ly to be followed, and a depressing prog- 
nosis. Unemployment, poor housing, mis- 
education, rioting, and crime are inter- 
preted not as problems in their own right, 
but more basically as symptoms of one 
pervasive malady: the presence in the 
inner city of large numbers of people 
who share a lower-class culture that de- 
termines and transmits a style of life 
wholly oriented to the present moment. 
The concept of “class” is not used here 
in its usual sense, as a shifting and modi- 
fiable pattern of work and social rela- 
tionships. When Banfield writes “class,” 
he means something like the ordinary 
meaning of “caste,” a permanent stigma 
that will pass on to one's children and 
one’s children’s children. 

Surprisingly, the core of this stigma 
is not a physiological characteristic like 
dark skin or curly hair, or a political one 
like powerlessness, or an economic one 
like poverty. These clearly do pass from 
generation to generation, and had he 
used them as the basis for class (caste) 
distinction, Banfield would have been on 
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solid, though much traveled, ground. 
The stigma Banfield chose to build this 
book upon is psychological, a present- 
oriented style of life that makes the in- 
dividual unable to imagine a future or to 
discipline himself so as to sacrifice pre- 
sent for future gratification. Further- 
more, with the slight modification that 
an upper-class person may choose to live 
a life of immediate gratification, even 
though he has the cognitive capacity to 
live otherwise, Banfield assumes a linear 
relationship between class and degree of 
future orientation—the higher the class, 
the more one is capable of putting pres- 
ent acts into a context that includes their 
future consequences. 

Although Banfield argues that this is 
an empirical proposition, there is in fact 
little evidence that it is true. While poor 
people do invest less money than rich 
people, they have less money to invest, 
The same elementary fact accounts for 
their not having many savings accounts. 
They work less regularly, but this is be- 
cause they are untrained, and being low 
in seniority and other forms of economic 
power, they are the last hired and the 
first fired. One can easily defend a prop- 
osition almost directly opposed to Ban- 
field’s thesis-that the world a lower. 
class boy or girl confronts in growing 
up contains so many obstacles to ad. 
vancement and so many subtle and gross 
ways of deflating hope that an extraordi- 
narily long and durable time perspective 
is necessary to survival as a person. This 
is the pattern of many black girls, of the 
young black men who are holding two 
jobs year after year as they work their 
way up out of Harlem into the West- 
chester and New Jersey suburbs, and of 
the Puerto Rican adolescents in the 
ASPIRA program in New York, whose 
aspirations for educational and job suc- 
cess are higher than the aspirations of 
most suburban adolescents. In fact, the 
only empirical study that ever tried to 
demonstrate a shorter time perspective 


in lower-class young people, as com- 
pared to middle class! used the wrong 
statistics and demonstrated nothing of 
the sort. 

The reader may think by this time that 
this reviewer is arguing with a straw 
man. Surely Banfield knows that there 
is a substantial difference between the 
juvenile delinquent and drug-addicted 
portion of the inner city population, 
which is impulse-ridden and not likely 
to improve its lot without strong inter- 
vention, and the great mass who are poor 
because they are recent immigrants to 
city life, old, physically or educationally 
handicapped, overburdened with chil. 
dren, or exploited by merchants, lenders, 
or employers. Surely he knows—but this 
book shows little evidence of knowing. 
Consider the following: 


The lower class individual lives in 
the slum and sees little or no reason 
to complain. He does not care how 
dirty or dilapidated his housing is 
either inside or out, nor does he 
mind the inadequacy of such public 
facilities as schools, parks, or librar- 
ies: indeed, where such things exist 
he destroys them by acts of vandal- 
ism if he can. 


To state the matter generally, those 
at the end of the hiring line are there 
. + because the price of their services 
is so high that it is unprofitable to 
employ them...they leave their 
jobs without notice, sometimes steal, 
are frequently absent or late, are in- 
subordinate, and so on. 


Members of the lower class work 
only intermittently even if job op- 
portunities are good. Providing for 
a future, even a week or two away, 
is not part of their culture; nor will 
they accept the discipline that a job 
usually imposes. 

| L, L, LeShan, “Time Orientation and So- 
cial Class," Journal of Abnormal and So- 
cial Psychology, Vol, 47, 1952, pp. 589-592. 
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The intellectual foundation for Ban- 
fild's interpretation of lower-class life 
is Oscar Lewis' concept of "the culture 
of poverty," which Lewis once proposed 
to be the same in every group in which 
poverty is the dominant fact of life. But 
Lewis has since rejected this idea as over- 
ly general. There are many ways of be- 
ing poor and hence many cultures of 
poverty, some more lasting than others. 
Most of the poor differ from the rest of 
us, not in any internal psychological way 
like “extreme present-orientedness, " but 
simply, in that they have less money and 
less prospect of getting any. Banfield 
grievously misunderstands such people 
when he interprets all of their troubles 
as self-generated by their present-ori- 
ented culture. 

The policy recommendations that 
come from the belief that lower-class 
poverty is inwardly caused by psycho- 
logical inability to provide for the future 
are rather like Moynihan's "benign neg- 
lect? 


Giving them income, even in rather 
large amounts, is unlikely to reduce 
and may even increase their pov- 


erty. o> 


...the possibilities for improving 
the city by reforming its schools are 
sharply limited. . . . 


...perhaps there is no more eco- 
nomical way of reducing juvenile 
delinquency, and thus crime in gen- 
eral, than by repealing the minimum 
wage and relaxing the child-labor 
and school attendance laws. 


One could quote many more such rec- 
ommendations for neglect, some more 
extreme than those quoted here, but their 
general tone can all be summarized in 


one: 


So long as the city contains a size- 
able lower class, nothing basic can 


be done about its most serious prob- 
lems. 


Fortunately, there is no reason to believe 
this. Much can be done, and much is be- 
ing done. 

Consider the small group of impulse- 
dominated youths who do in fact fit the 
present-oriented pattern that Banfield 
ascribes to the whole lower class. Ban- 
field says that schooling does nothing to 
change their orientation because tem- 
poral perspectives are culturally trans- 
mitted through the family and the sur- 
rounding lower-class world in early 
childhood. But empirical research on the 
growth of temporal perspectives shows 
that they continue to develop all through 
childhood and adolescence. Surely the 
school, which is a dominant part of 
every segment of American culture, 
plays a part in this growth. Or take the 
still smaller group who becomes delin- 
quent. Banfield says that psychotherapy 
does not help them, and does not change 
temporal perspectives. But delinquent 
boys given vocationally oriented psycho- 
therapy by Banfield’s one-time colleague, 
Joseph Massimo, did show clearly mea- 
surable increases in temporal perspec- 
tive, along with ability to work and 
learn in ways that Banfield would restrict 
to the middle class, because to be mid- 
dle- or upper-class is to have qualities 
that make one particularly educable.” 
Schools do make a difference, jobs make 
a difference, particularly if they are de- 
signed to open up on-the-job training 
and advancement possibilities for those 
hired at the bottom, as most lower-class 
people are. And for the small group not 
helped by school or job, suitably de- 
signed psychotherapy can help. 

The greatest danger in this book is its 

olarization of the American city into us 
(middle-class, future-oriented, educable, 
crime avoiding, prudent) and them 
(lower-class, present-oriented, rioting for 
fun and profit, uneducable, and “an un- 
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reliable and otherwise undesirable em- 
ployee"). Sociological concepts like so- 
cial class and psychological concepts like 
time perspective are attempts to de- 
scribe extremely subtle differences be- 
tween people, all of whom are in most 
respects much alike. To use ideas in a 
simplistic, bludgeoning way destroys 
their usefulness for the analysis of social 
problems. If the poor tend to distrust 
the future, it is because they lack insur- 
ance, bank accounts, steady jobs, and the 
other props to middle class security. If 
poor children do not learn enough in 
school, we can make schools more re- 
warding in the immediate present and 
not so strongly oriented toward a remote 
future of job success. Above all, we 
should not forget our common human- 
ity and the basis it gives us for under- 
standing each other. 


Professor Banfield comments in his 
preface: "This book will probably strike 
many readers as the work of an ill-tem- 
pered and mean-spirited man." This re- 
viewer did not find the book ill- 
tempered, but mean-spirited and un- 
generous it is. And smug—oh, so smug. 
Anyone now having a copy, and really 
concerned about understanding - poor 
people, would do well to gently lay it to 
rest, and at its funeral sing that classic 
Tory hymn: 


The rich man in his castle, 

The poor man at his gate, 

HE made then high and lowly 

And ordered their estate. 

All things bright and beautiful, etc. 


Preventing Failure in the Primary Grades 


Siegfried Engelmann. New York: Simon and Schuster, 1969. $7.95. 396 pp. 


Marciene S. Mattleman 
Temple University 


Perusing a display of professional books, 
a teacher would probably be attracted 
to a volume entitled Preventing Failure 
in the Primary Grades. However, after 
scanning the first few pages, he may hesi- 
tate to continue. He may prefer instead 
to read elsewhere that the sociology of 
the urban milieu is the major factor un- 
derlying low pupil achievement. For in 
this book he is confronted with the 
charge that all children who fail in 
school are products of teaching that has 
failed. 

Ten years ago Scheffler! made a dis- 
tinction between teaching and learning. 


1 Israel Scheffler. The Language of Educa- 
tion. Springfield, Il.: Charles Thomas, 


1960. 


B. F. Skinner made these concepts opera- 
tional in the language of programming; 
and through the years “terminal objec- 
tives,” "behavioral objectives,” and “per- 
formance criteria” are terms that have 
become increasingly part of the parlance 
of education. This thrust provides the 
basis for the first part of Mr. Engel- 
mann’s book dealing with specific causes 
of failure and remedies based upon cri- 
teria-referenced approaches. The strat- 
egies are carried even further in the re- 
maining two sections in which plans are 
presented for the teaching of reading 
and arithmetic skills in programmatic 
fashion. 

There can be little disagreement with 
Engelmanns emphasis on objectives. 
Until a teacher knows where he is going, 
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he cannot guide children through learn- 
ing experiences. The breaking up of gen- 
eral purposes into discrete, attainable 
units indeed does give direction to both 
teacher and learner. Effect, not inten- 
tion, becomes more important to the 
teacher who sees himself responsible and 
accountable for the performance of each 
child in his class. Those in teacher train- 
ing, curriculum development, or in the 
classroom will find these ideas germane. 

To teachers who daily watch children 
in schools struggle through multitudes 
of printed materials and tests, Engel- 
mann's call for explicit directions and 
isolation of concepts is a welcome one. 
Likewise, the concrete suggestions for 
classroom management-stating rules in 
positive form, focusing on tasks, provid- 
ing separate time for work and relaxa- 
tion—are sensible. Space does not permit 
a complete discussion of the token rein- 
forcement system that the author 
stresses; however, the efficacy of rein- 
forcing desired behaviors has been borne 
out by both empirical and experimental 
research, 

Engelmann’s reading program consti- 
tutes the second part of the book. While 
he does not insist that a teacher use his 
methodology verbatim and does divide 
exercises into skill levels, he does not ex- 
plain how to use options nor how to use 
the plan flexibly. In his program, words 
are broken down immediately into dis- 
crete phonemic components with scant 
regard for the wealth of living language 
children already have at their command. 
If his schema is used for the very young, 
there may be a justification for the lat- 
ter practice; but if it is utilized at the 
usual time of school entrance, it would 
seem inhibiting, 


Although employing the code em- 


2 Jeanne Chall. Learning to Read: The 
Great Debate. New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1967. 


phasis, documented by Chall? as the key 
to better achievement, this program goes 
far in fragmenting morphemes. Litera- 
ture seems to be forgotten as either a 
motivating force or the content of read- 
ing. The program’s teaching of writing 
concomitant with reading, on the other 
hand, speaks to the interrelationship of 
the language arts. Using tenets of the ex- 
perience approach, phonics instruction, 
ideas from color-cued and phonetic al- 
phabets, as well as linguistic principles, 
Engelmann presents suggestions that 
might be employed in any reading pro- 
gram. Hopefully, teachers will see the 
value in his systematic introduction of 
skills and diagnostic techniques and will 
incorporate his many ideas into their les- 
sons, rather than be put off by the highly 
rigid and prescriptive stipulations. 

In the section on numbers, Engelmann 
treats mathematics as a symbol system 
as he does with the printed word, yet he 
underscores the need for concrete ma- 
terials. While there is much algebraic no- 
tation, the concepts selected for teaching 
are basic and do not get involved with 
set theory and other abstractions that 
invaded school programs during the past 
decade. Yet the latter portions of the 
book leave the reader dissatisfied. There 
is no mention of children—the consumers 
of the programs—nor of the many vari- 
ables (specific, not general) that impinge 
upon the learner. One is left with the 
picture of a tightly compartmentalized 
School day devoid of the integration that 
a term like “language arts" was meant 
to imply. While the methods in both 
content areas are generally sound, teach- 
ers want more help in understanding the 
how-how to schedule, how to pace se- 
quences, how to accept closure. Since 
this volume was planned for practical 
use as a classroom guide, if Engelmann 
had given more thought to the teacher, 
as well as to the teaching, this book 
would have been more useful. 
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Strategies Against Poverty 


Frank Riessman. New York: Random House, 1969. $6.95. 114 pp. 


A. Harry Passow 
Teacbers College, Columbia University 


Frank Riessman was one of the first to 
bring the plight of the disadvantaged to 
the attention of educators and lay read- 
ers. Although he later eschewed the 
term, which was the title of his book, 
The Culturally Deprived Child, he has 
since been actively and passionately en- 
gaged in fighting poverty. He has writ- 
ten, lectured, and consulted on appro- 
priate teaching methods for the disad- 
vantaged, arguing that efforts will be 
more successful if programs are articu- 
lated, if they accent strengths rather than 
deficits of learners, and if they focus on 
“the teacher as the key to the revolution 
in education.” For the past few years, 
Riessman has headed up the New Ca- 


reers Development Center, a project 


aimed at providing training for those 
poor desirous of moving up career 
ladders. 

Strategies Against Poverty is a short 
volume consisting of articles, most of 
which appeared in journals between 1964 
and 1968 and are reprinted here without 
substantial change. The three "antipov- 
erty strategies" Riessman has chosen to 
analyze are the Alinsky conflict model, 
the Cloward-Piven welfare crisis pro- 
posal, and the Pearl-Riessman new ca- 
reers approach. In a chapter titled “The 
Myth of Saul Alinsky,” Riessman con- 
cedes that the controversial radical has 
“drawn attention to significance of the 
power variable and the importance of 
conflict in social change,” thus establish- 
ing himself as the forerunner of the cur- 
rent emphasis on community control, 
consumer power, and even, to some ex- 
tent, black power. However, Riessman 
sees such a strategy, based on a finite view 


of power, necessarily limited to specific 
local conflicts, not joining larger nation- 
al issues and not leading to development 
of broader political tactics. 

Cloward and Piven have combined 
their ideas concerning the rights of wel- 
fare recipients with those dealing with 
a guaranteed annual income into a strat- 
egy aimed at creating a crisis in the pres- 
ent welfare system by “causing a run on 
the system.” Maintaining that for every 
person on the welfare rolls there is at 
least one more who is not, Cloward and 
Piven would launch a massive recruit- 
ment program to wipe out present wel- 
fare grants and substitute instead a sys- 
tem of guaranteed annual income. Riess- 
man’s chief criticism of this proposal is 
that it does not take into account the de- 
sire of many welfare recipients for work, 
nor does it really get at the problems 
causing poverty—unemployment, subem- 
ployment, and less-than-minimal wages. 
He argues that the plan is only “an auxil- 
jary program, not à central strategy.” 

Not surprisingly, the New Careers 
proposal of Pearl and Riessman is 
viewed as having the most promise by 
“creating needed manpower and bringing 
hard-core poor into the system.” The 
New Careers strategy calls for restruc- 
turing work so that unskilled persons 
with minimum prejob training can per- 
form useful functions while acquiring 
further training to move up a career lad- 
der. Riessman’s thesis is that the “New 
Careers strategy has a far greater multi- 
plier effect on the various dimensions of 
poverty, and furthermore, that it has ad- 
ditional benefits or pluses in that it pro- 
vides a significant potential for broad 
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institutional change, especially with re- 
gard to the reorganization of the educa- 
tion, health, and welfare service sys- 
tems.” The limits which exist for non- 
professional careers are not discussed in 
this essay. 

The remaining seven chapters consti- 
tute Part IL, and these are devoted to 
“more specific strategies in some of the 
human-service fields—mental health, edu- 
cation, and family planning.” Critical of 
the so-called Moynihan Report on the 
Negro family, Riessman declares that the 
proposals for compensatory programs 
are based on misconceptions, attempting 
to build programs to overcome supposed 
deficits rather than capitalizing on pre- 
sumed strengths of disadvantaged learn- 
ers, This same theme is found in the next 
two chapters, suggesting that teachers 
understand the strengths of the particu- 
lar learning styles of disadvantaged stu- 
dents and employ the “hip” language 
of such youth. A chapter titled “A New 
Education Strategy” proposes, without 
details, an integrated vocational-academ- 
ic curriculum which would lead to prep- 
aration for work in the human services 
fields. The Neighborhood Service Cen- 
ter is examined in terms of its potential 


contribution to community mental 
health, to career development, to estab- 
lishment of a base for community power, 
and to building a central unit from which 
other kinds of community services may 
emerge. Finally, Catherine Kohler Riess- 
man writes about family planning as an 
antipoverty strategy. 

In a one-page conclusion, Riessman 
summarizes his criticisms of the Alinsky 
and Cloward-Piven strategies and urges 
that the New Careers model be further 
developed, The critiques of the conflict 
and welfare crisis strategies are used pri- 
marily to set forth the New Careers 
model; other strategies are ignored or 
minimized. Because these articles were 
written for different journals at differ- 
ent times, were co-authored by different 
people, and were brought together with 
little or no editing or itional ma- 
terial, one wonders whether the earlier 
book by Pearl and Riessman, New Ca- 
reers for the Poor (Free Press, 1965), or 
the later one by Riessman and Popper, 
Up From Poverty (Harper and Row, 
1968), do not represent more substantive 
and useful presentations of the central 
thesis of this small volume. 
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The more or less simultaneous occur- 
rence of three historical events served as 
an impetus for this research: the realiza- 
tion of the importance of the school as a 
primary force in the development of 
one's personality characteristics; the 
“mental health movement” whose focus 
in the 1950's began to shift from a de- 


cidedly disease-oriented viewpoint to a 
determination of the goals and objectives 
for "normal" personality adjustment; 
and an increased awareness that poor 
mental health might be better and/or 
more effectively prevented than treated. 
The convergence of these ideas was ulti- 
mately to bring about a new attitude re- 
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garding the formalized educational pro- 
cess; and the target areas most naturally 
suited to effective revision were those of 
the family and the school. The purpose 
of this project was, broadly stated, to de- 
termine in this context how two distinct 
kinds of education (“traditional” versus 
"modern") differentially influence the 
leadership and development of children 
in four inner-city New York schools, 

While the choice of this sole major in- 
dependent variable might be questioned 
as to its generalizability today, the au- 
thors go to great lengths in their attempt 
to objectivize or, at the very least, to 
particularize the many aspects of “mod- 
ernism” and “traditionalism” existing in 
their data, As an oversimplification, “tra- 
ditionalism,” in the form of exclusive 
concern with the growth of students’ in- 
tellectual skills irrespective of their level 
of affective functioning, autonomy, and 
basic personality development, is exposed 
as archaic and ineffective for the total 
educative process, “Modernism,” on the 
other hand, characterized by its concern 
with interpersonal relations and general 
mental health principles, as well as in- 
tellectual growth, is demonstrated to be 
Superior in terms of its effects on stu- 
dents’ over-all adjustment—academic, per- 
sonal, and social. The data themselves 
are necessarily old (1956-1958); how- 
ever, One cannot but wonder as to the 
extent of their applicability for the pres- 
ent, especially since the last decade has 
seen such tremendous progress in the 
form of a strong Piagetian influence up- 
on the assessment of cognitive develop- 
ment. 

The idea that schools contribute in 
great measure to the overall develop- 
ment of children is not at all original. 


However, the authors offer perhaps their 
most significant contribution with their 
confirmation of the extent to which the 
educational environment contributes to 
the total "mental health" of the child. 
This study above all shows that the 
school does, in fact, not only assist in the 
development of cognitive functioning 
(as measured by the student's ability to 
symbolize, reason, and problem-solve), 
but simultaneously provides for an ef- 
fective medium through which the child 
develops his own potential for personal 
interaction with the real world and es- 
tablishes his sense of self-importance and 
identity. 

Methodologically the study is not 
without its shortcomings, For example, a 
longitudinal follow-up corroborating the 
original conclusions would be much 
more convincing to the scientific com- 
munity. Nevertheless, the probability of 
validity in the results is considerably 
strengthened by the frequent use of mul- 
tiple indices for each dependent variable. 
To the authors’ credit, data were gather- 
ed by means of classroom observation, 


teacher interviews, and sessions with the 
children, 


Unfortunately, absolute evaluation of 
such a project would be impossible, since 
its value depends to a great extent upon 
the built-in bias of the reader. Neverthe- 
less, the volume genuinely contributes 
to our knowledge of its subject matter 
—the educational process and youth, 
Certainly one of its utilitarian conclu- 
sions is the emphasis placed on the role of 
the school in the formation and develop- 
ment of the student's self-concept (i.e., 
individuality) rather than simply on the 
“socialization” of children, per se, 


* 
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Learning Research and School Subjects 


Robert M. Gagné and William J. Gephart, eds. Itasca, Ill.: Peacock Press, 1968. $6.50. 


268 pp. 


Joe L. Byers 
Michigan State University 


Though some educators have expressed 
doubts about the value of conclusion-ori- 
ented research in education or instruc- 
tion, the Gagné and Gephart book, a 
symposium report, offers testimony of 
the potential value of creative and rigor- 
ous conclusion-oriented research efforts. 

As the editors note, the symposium, 
sponsored by Phi Delta Kappa, was in- 
tended to increase the understanding be- 
tween the psychologist’s lab and the na- 
tion’s classrooms. In the reviewer’s opin- 
ion, the book may accomplish its goal 
in a rather oblique fashion. However, 
the educator who approaches the book 
in the hope that here at last he will find 
ample help or suggestions for instruction 
in particular subject matters will prob- 
ably be disappointed. 

Like most conference reports, the 
book is composed of a series of papers 
by recognized authorities with accom- 
panying discussions and rejoinders by 
the other invited participants. The edi- 
tors have preserved much of the spon- 
taneity and flavor of the original sessions. 
Several of the most stimulating ideas re- 
sulted from the discussion between an 
author and one of his discussants. 

The five major papers cover concep- 
tual learning, perceptual learning, learn- 
ing from prose materials, transfer of 
training, and learning of values. It is 
clear from these topical titles that the 
papers have no direct or specific rele- 
vance to traditional subject matter. 
However, it would be a serious error to 
conclude that the book does not contrib- 
ute to the understanding of school learn- 
ing. To illustrate this assertion, a more 


detailed description of the several chap- 
ters is required. 

In his chapter entitled “Concept Learn- 
ing and Concept Teaching," Robert 
Glaser presents the reader with an ade- 
quate though brief analysis of concep- 
tual learning, including a review of the 
variables affecting concept learning. His 
examples draw on subject-matter con- 
cepts, e.g, categorization of heart an- 
omalies from cardiographic tracings. 

Perhaps the most interesting and cer- 
tainly the most challenging aspect of 
Glaser’s paper is found in the conclud- 
ing section in which he considers the 
relevance of the research to date to con- 
cept teaching. Not surprisingly, Glaser 
finds the existing literature suffers from 
"relevance-deprivation." Others noting 
this problem have simply despaired of 
success from ameliorative efforts to cre- 
ate greater relevance of research to con- 
cept teaching. Fortunately, Glaser is not 
so pessimistic; he gives a detailed seven- 
point list of specific aspects of concept 
learning which have been badly ne- 
glected and which if adequately and 
thoughtfully researched would yield data 
with relevance to concept teaching. 

In the opening paragraphs of her pa- 
per, “Perceptual Learning in Education- 
al Situations,” Eleanor Gibson rightly 
points out that education has ignored for 
far too long the value of the study of 
perceptual learning to educational prob- 
Jems. One of the theses of this paper is 
though symbols, words, and numbers 
provide a conceptual basis for school 
learning, they all must be differentiated 
before they can be associated with any- 
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thing. "Rules," she asserts, "are minimal- 
ly effective as mere verbalized relations. 
Structural constraints must be perceived 
as well as verbalized." 

It is a little unfortunate that slightly 
less than half of the pages of this in- 
teresting paper are really devoted to 
supporting the importance of perceptual 
processes to education. Gibson mainly 


presents an overview of perceptual 


learning, including the criterion of per- i 


ceptual learning, what is learned, a 
taxonomy of perceptual learning, and 
the way in which perceptual learning oc- 
curs, Because her audience of educators 
was unfamiliar with perceptual learning, 
she probably had to provide some back- 
ground for the discussion of the “appli- 
cation to education.” The cost of this 
background is a rather superficial treat- 
ment of information relating perceptual 
learning to education. Gibson's own im- 
aginative and convincing research on 
"distinctive features" analysis of reading 
is regretfully given only the most sum- 
mary consideration. A skeptic may be 
led to conclude that her thesis is "Not 
proven!" 

A reader, in looking for a research 
topic, will find some cogent suggestions 
relating perceptual learning to educa- 
tional tasks, eg a distinctive features 
analysis of map reading. Gibson also has 
some good advice for the Piagetians, 
who, she argues, have been somewhat 
prone to neglect the role of perceptual 
factors in conservation tasks. One of the 
most delightful discussions follows this 
chapter. Jack Stephens, in his response, 
demonstrates that thoughtful criticism 
and discussion need not be dusty and 
dry; on the contrary, his comments 
abound with gallantry! y 

For this reviewer, the most stimulat- 
ing paper in the book was given by 
Ernst Z. Rothkopf and entitled, “Two 
Scientific Approaches to the Manage- 
ment of Instruction.” Rothkopf begins 
with the distinction between what he 


while “mathemagenic 
cerned with what must be done (by the 
learner) to assure that the content of an 


especially à 

kopf to despair of the instructional man- 
agement approach centered on the de- 
velopment of a calculus of practice. 
Practice indeterminacy is the result 
the discrepancy between the nom 

and effective stimulus. Under the very 
best of instructional situations teach- 
er or researcher has only partial control 
over the effective stimulus, The effective 
stimulus depends, in large measure, on 
what the learner does. The attention, ef- 
fort, and study time given to the ma- 
terial by the student will therefore con- 
tribute most importantly to what is 
learned. Rothkopf believes that it is con- 
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cern with such actions that can provide 
us with the basis for an alternative, ra- 
tional approach to the management of 
the instructional process. These learner 
initiated and maintained activities are 
what he calls mathemagenic behaviors. 

"Throughout the remainder of his pa- 
per, Rothkopf presents evidence on the 
nature and control of several types of 
mathemagenic behaviors (translation, 
segmentation, and processing). It is to 
be noted that though all mathemagenic 
behaviors are adaptive in character, they 
are not necessarily productive of learn- 
ing from the instructors viewpoint. 
Many students learn highly complex be- 
haviors which permit them to escape 
from learning the “lesson,” while giving 
the impression that they are deep in con- 
centration. This paper and the discus- 
sions that follow it should give many in- 
structors pause to consider how their 
own classroom activities may have 
shaped up productive or counter-pro- 
ductive mathemagenic behaviors, 

In a thorough and scholarly chapter, 
C. Wittrock reviews and organizes the 
literature on transfer of training. For the 
educational psychologist who has done 
a reasonable job in keeping abreast of 
the research, this chapter has relatively 
little new to offer. On the other hand, 
the educator not conversant with the 
field will find the chapter well written, 
clear, and concise. Centering on a defini- 
tion of transfer as a product rather than 
a process or intervening variable, Witt- 
rock points out that even simplistic S-R 
models can generate research studies 
with educational implications, e.g., stim- 
ulus predifferentiation training in learn- 
ing to read. 

In a section devoted to research on 
mediated transfer, a good review of 
Wittrock’s own work in concept learn- 
ing in young children will be found. The 
paper concludes with a section devoted 
to a brief description of hierarchical 


transfer studies drawing heavily on the 
work of Robert M. Gagné. 

Perhaps the most potentially challeng- 
ing and actually disappointing chapter 
in the book is Thompson’s “The Quest 
of Prescriptive Values in Our Educa- 
tional Programs.” Starting with the as- 
sumption that the area of character edu- 
cation is beset with complex problems, 
Thompson devotes most of the chapter 
to a consideration of three conceptions 
of man’s basic nature which have influ- 
enced both psychologists as they do re- 
search on values and educators as they, 
advocate values. Though interesting, this 
material may convince many (who are 
all too ready to be convinced) that there 
is relatively little that the psychologist 
can offer to the educator in the area of 
character education. Winifred Hill, a dis- 
cussant, indirectly suggests that there has 
been more accomplished in this area 
than the Thompson chapter acknowl- 
edges. The work on modeling by schol- 
ars such as Aronfreed, Bandura, Walters, 
and Mischal, all represent substantial 
progress toward a more adequate under- 
standing of that topic. Further, none of 
the intriguing work on moral develop- 
ment from the Piagetian school (e.g. 
Kohlberg) was discussed. It should not 
be assumed that the complex nature of 
moral development, identification and 
imitation in natural life settings is well 
understood, but certainly these studies 
have provided an interesting and useful 
framework from which to proceed with 
the naturalistic studies urged by Thomp- 
son in his concluding section. 

In his conference summary, Gagné 
points out that the papers brought prob- 
lems needing experimental analysis into 
sharper focus. With this there can be 
only agreement. One of the greatest re- 
wards to be found in this small volume 
is the large number of intriguing prob- 
lems yet to be tackled by researchers. 
Lest one be misled by the previous state- 
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ment, it was not meant to be one of those 
pious and fatuous comments about “more 
research is needed.” The analytical skills 
of the authors have provided the reader 


with a good basis upon which to begin 
relevant, detailed studies on a variety of 
subject-matter fields or on a number of 


varieties of learning. 
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For the Record 


Since May, 1970, when the Office of Economic Opportunity announced its 
hopes to fund an experiment which would give parents vouchers to cover the 
cost of educating their children at the school of their choice, controversy has 
raged. Among others, Milton Friedman of the University of Chicago and John 
Coons at Berkeley have proposed possible models, but it seems likely that if 
the voucher program is to be given a chance it will be based on such comprehen- 
sive studies as the one devised at the Center for the Study of Public Policy in 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, by a team headed by Christopher Jencks. 

In the following pages of this issue, we offer six essays on the theme of educa- 
tional vouchers: some are descriptive, some analytical; some support the pro- 
posal, some are skeptical; some reject it as beside the point, unworkable, and a 
threat to our way of life. The belief that parents should be able to purchase 
their children’s education in a competitive free market is at least as old as 
Adam Smith. The practice of the government’s putting money at the disposal 
of individuals secking to purchase educational services has been with us steadily 
since the enactment of the G. I. Bill near the end of World War II. Faith that 
an “open educational market” would produce excellence in educational services 
is a kind of retroactive dream not clearly supported by the historical record, 
but persistent, nonetheless. In spite of abundant evidence to the contrary, most 
of us like to believe that the “Seal of Good Housekeeping” verifies the clear 
relationship between quality of product and consumer approval. If all schools, 
public and private, so this argument runs, had to compete for the consumer 
dollar, they would be forced to provide and to display for public inspection the 
very best skills and services they are capable of rendering and achicving. More, 
they would have to be engaging in some kind of performance contracting, 
guaranteeing educational results, rather than offering covert custodial attention 
to their charges through childhood and adolescence. pi 

It is our intention, in publishing these essays, to extend the field of discourse 
in this crucial sector of educational financing. Perhaps in so doing, we may 
heighten interest in and refine the attention paid to the way we accumulate, 
disburse, and account for monies used in maintaining our schools and related 
services. For surely the way these matters are now managed is huc 
inefficient, unequally distributed, imprecisely accounted for, and incapable o 
responding to the shifting needs and variable demands of our citizens. à 

Education is an enormous enterprise. Except for national defense, we spen 
more money on our schools than we do for any other undertaking. We PY for 
our schools, however, in generally disorderly ways. We pay for them from 
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rather narrow tax bases. We pay for them with differential mixtures of state 
and federal money. We pay more or less depending upon where we live. In 
suburban and in some rural communities, the citizen is annually and painfully 
aware what the education of children costs, and he can resist by occasionally 
voting down school bond issues. In our large metropolitan areas the citizen 
often has no means whatsoever for determining where the schooling dollar 
comes from or goes to. 

The proponents of the voucher plans offered here do not speak directly to 
those points. They are far more interested in the redistribution of educational 
opportunities, for using “buyer power" to force or persuade the schools to be 
better than they are, to be more even-handed, to be more supportive of individ- 
ual needs and aspirations. 

The critics of the voucher plans record here their distrust of single, simple 
solutions; their fear that the plans will miss the educational mark; their worry 
that the social consequences will be other and less desirable than is hoped. 
Moreover, they warn, our national needs are for the reform and re-creation of 
the institutions of education, and not mere tinkering with the financial plumb- 
ing. But critics and proponents alike are struggling to define and to mount those 
reforms that have been so long deferred. 

There can be genius in competition. There can be common wisdom in elect- 
ing a fair choice, freely available, to send à child to the school that seems best 
able to meet his needs and nourish his capacities. There can be civic generosity 
in giving precedence to those whose social endowments have been constructed 
by conditions and place of birth. All this is and has been the unrealized dream 
that the common school, the public school, the Golden Door, has promised to 
so many and has conferred upon too few. 

All schools are public; all education is in some way focused upon improve- 
ment of the commonweal. Every instruction and learning resource this society 
possesses is valuable to the extent that it contributes to expanding the conscious- 
ness and the perceptions of the citizen. We all need to know more clearly what 
we are about as we nurture our generations, We need the fortitude to assume 
the burdens, pay the costs, and suffer the anguish that every improvement of 
the human condition requires. 

In this, the voucher plans here proposed and discussed have modest aims. 
They should be examined with civility, which is an attitude that educators, 


hard-pressed on many quarters, find hard to sustain, Sustain we must. The decent 
lives of all our children are at stake, 


FGJ 


Education Vouchers: A Proposal for 
Diversity and Choice 


Judith Areen and Christopher Jencks 


Ever since Adam Smith first proposed that the government finance education by 
giving parents money to hire teachers, the idea has enjoyed recurrent popularity. 
Smith's ideal of consumer sovereignty is built into a number of govern- 
ment programs for financing higher education, notably the G. I. Bill and the 
various state scholarship programs. Similarly a number of foreign countries 
have recognized the principle that parents who are dissatisfied with their local 
public school should be given money to establish alternatives.! In America, 
however, public financing for elementary and secondary education has been 
largely confined to publicly managed schools. Parents who preferred a private 
alternative have had to pay the full cost out of their own pockets. As a result, we 
have almost no evidence on which to judge the merit of Smith's basic principle, 
namely, that if all parents are given the chance, they will look after their chil- 
dren's interests more effectively than will the state. 

During the late 1960s, a series of developments in both public and nonpublic 
education led to a revival of interest in this approach to financing education. 
In December, 1969, the United States Office of Economic Opportunity made a 
grant to the Center for the Study of Public Policy to support a detailed study 
of “education vouchers.” This article will summarize the major findings of that 
report and outline briefly the voucher plan proposed by the Center? 


The Case for Choice Conservatives, liberals, and rad- 
ne time or another that the political mechanisms 
hools accountable to their clients work clum- 
ho think their children are getting inferior 


icals all have complained at o 
which supposedly make public sc 
sily and ineffectively? Parents wi 


“The Free Schools of Denmark,” Saturday Review, August 16, 1969. 
2 For a complete description of the Center proposal, see Education Vouchers: A Report 
on Financing Education by Payments to Parents. Prepared by the Center for the Study 


of Public Policy, Cambridge, Massachusetts, December, 1970. : 

3 For other discussions of the need to encourage alternatives to the present public schools, 
see Kenneth Clark, “Alternative Public School Systems,” Equal Educational Opportu- 
e; Harvard University Press, 1969; James S. Coleman, “Toward Open 
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Judith Areen is a fellow at the Center for the Study of Public Policy in Cambridge and in- 
structor at Boston University School of Law. Christopher Jencks is co-director of the 
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schooling can, it is true, take their grievances to the local school board or state 
legislature. If legislators and school boards are unresponsive to the complaints 
of enough citizens, they may eventually be unseated. But mounting an effective 
campaign to change local public schools takes an enormous investment of time, 
energy, and money. Dissatisfied though they may be, few parents have the po- 
litical skill or commitment to solve their problems this way. As a result, effective 
control over the character of the public schools is largely vested in legislators, 
school boards, and educators—not parents.* 

If parents are to take genuine responsibility for their children's education, 
they cannot rely exclusively on political processes. They must also be able to 
take individual action on behalf of their own children. At present, only relative- 
ly affluent parents retain any effective control over the education of their chil- 
dren, Only they are free to move to areas with “good” public schools, where 
housing is usually expensive (and often unavailable to black families at any 
price). Only they can afford nonsectarian, private schooling. The average par- 
ent has no alternative to his local public school unless he happens to belong to 
one of the few denominations that maintain low-tuition schools. 

Not only does today’s public school have a captive clientele, but it in turn has 
become the captive of a political process designed to protect the interests of its 
clientele. Because attendance at a local public school is nearly compulsory, its 
activities have been subjected to extremely close political control. The state, 
the local board, and the school administration have established regulations to 
ensure that no school will do anything to offend anyone of political conse- 
quence. Virtually everything of consequence is either forbidden or compul- 


Schools,” The Public Interest, Fall, 1967; Anthony Downs, “Competition and Commu- 
nity Schools,” written for a Brookings Institution Conference on the Community School 
held in Washington, D.C., December 12-13, 1968, Chicago, Illinois, revised version, Jan- 
uary, 1969; Milton Friedman, “The Role of Government in Education,” Capitalism and 
Freedom. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1962; Christopher Jencks, “Is the Pub- 
lic School Obsolete?” The Public Interest, Winter, 1966; Robert Krughoff, “Private 
Schools for the Public,” Education and Urban Society, Vol. II, November, 1969; Henry 
M. Levin, “The Failure of the Public Schools and the Free Market," Tbe Urban Re- 
view, June 6, 1968; Theodore Sizer and Phillip Whitten, “A Proposal for a Poor Chil- 
dren's Bill of Rights,” Psychology Today, August, 1968; E. G. West. Education and the 
State. London: Institute of Economic Affairs, 1965. 

* School management has been increasingly concentrated in the hands of fewer educa- 
tors and school boards. The number of school districts, 
127,531 in 1930, to less than 20,440 in 1968, The number of public elementary schools 
dropped from 238,000 to less than 73,000 in the same period. The concentration is par- 
ticularly striking in urban areas. The New York City School Board alone is responsible 
for the education of more students than are found in the majority of individual states. 
Los Angeles has as many students as the state of South Carolina; Chicago as many as 
Kansas; Detroit as many as Maine. Nearly half of all the students in public schools are 
under the control of less than 4 percent of the school boards. See, U.S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Digest of Educational Statistics (1969). 
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sory. By trying to please everyone, however, the schools have often ended up 
pleasing no one. 

A voucher system seeks to free schools from the restrictions which inevi- 
tably accompany their present monopolistic privileges. The idea of the system 
is relatively simple. A publicly accountable agency would issue a voucher to 
parents. The parents could take this voucher to any school which agreed to 
abide by the rules of the voucher system. Fach school would turn its vouchers 
in for cash. Thus parents would no longer be forced to send their children to 
the school around the corner simply because it was around the corner. 

Even if no new schools were established under a voucher system, the respon- 
siveness of existing public schools would probably increase. We believe that 
one of the most important advantages of a voucher system is that it would en- 
courage diversity and choice within the public system. Indeed, if the public 
system were to begin matching students and schools on the basis of interest, 
rather than residence, one of the major objectives of a voucher system would be 
met without even involving the private sector. Popular public schools would 
get more applicants, and they would also have incentives to accommodate them, 
since extra students would bring extra funds. Unpopular schools would have 
few students, and would either have to change their ways or close up and re- 
open under new management. 

As this last possibility suggests, however, a 
volving the private sector in a voucher system if it is properly regulated. Only 
in this way is the overall system likely to make room for fundamentally new 
initiatives that come from the bottom instead of the top. And only if private 
initiative is possible will the public sector feel real pressure to make room for 
kinds of education that are politically awkward but have a substantial constitu- 
ency. If the private sector is involved, for example, parents can get uA 7 
create schools reflecting their special perspectives or their children's specia 
needs, This should mean that the public schools will be more willing to do the 
same thing—though they will never be willing or able to accommodate all 

imi i i tor is involved, educators with 
parental preferences. Similarly if the private sector IS 1n 
new ideas—or old ideas that are now out of fashion in the public schools— 
would also be able to set up their own schools. Entrepreneurs who thought 
they could teach children better and more inexpensively than the public 
schools would have an opportunity to do so. None of this ensures that every 
child would get the education he needs, but it would make such a result some- 


what more likely than at present. 
Beyond this, however, differences 0 


there are great advantages to in- 


f opinion begin. Who would be eligible 
for vouchers? How would their value be determined? Would parents be al- 
lowed to supplement the vouchers from their own funds? What requirements 
would schools have to meet before cashing vouchers? What arrangements 
would be made for the children whom no school wanted to educate? Would 
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church schools be eligible? Would schools promoting unorthodox political 
views be eligible? Once the advocates of vouchers begin to answer such 
questions, it becomes clear that the catch phrase around which they have united 
stands not for a single panacea, but for a multitude of controversial programs, 
many of which have little in common. 


Revised Vocabulary To understand the vouch- 
er plan recommended by the Center, it is useful to begin by reconsidering tra- 
ditional notions about "public" and "private" education. Since the nineteenth 
century, we have classified schools as "public" if they were owned and operated 
by a governmental body. We go right on calling colleges “public,” even when 
they charge tuition that many people cannot afford. We also call academically 
exclusive high schools "public," even if they have admissions requirements that 
only a handful of students can meet, We call neighborhood schools “public,” 
despite the fact that nobody outside the neighborhood can attend them, and 
nobody can move into the neighborhood unless he has white skin and a down 
payment on a $30,000 home. And we call whole school systems "public," even 
though they refuse to give anyone information about what they are doing, how 
well they are doing it, and whether children are getting what their parents want. 
Conversely, we have always called schools “private” if they were owned and 
operated by private organizations. We have gone on calling these schools “pri- 
vate," even when, as sometimes happens, they are open to every applicant on a 
nondiscriminatory basis, charge no tuition, and make whatever information 
they have about themselves available to anyone who asks. 

Definitions of this kind conceal as much as they reveal, for they classify 
schools entirely in terms of who runs them, not how they are run. If we want 
to describe what is really going on in education, there is much to be said for 
reversing this emphasis. We would then call a school "public" if it were open 
to everyone on a nondiscriminatory basis, if it charged no tuition, and if it pro- 
vided full information about itself to anyone interested. Conversely, we would 
call any school "private" if it excluded applicants in a discriminatory way, 
charged tuition, or withheld information about itself, Admittedly, the question 
of who governs a school cannot be ignored entirely when categorizing the 


school, but it seems considerably less important than the question of how the 
school is governed. 


Adopting this revised vocabulary, 


We propose a regulat i 
underlying principles: E Soeur Dn with evo 


—No public money should be used to support "private" schools. 


—Any group that operates a “public” school should be eligible for public 
subsidies, > 
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The Proposal ^ Specifically, the Center has pro- 
posed an education voucher system (for elementary education) which would 
work in the following manner: 


1. An Educational Voucher Agency (EVA) would be established to ad- 
minister the vouchers. Its governing board might be elected or appointed, 
but in either case it should be structured so as to represent minority as well 
as majority interests. The EVA might be an existing local board of educa- 
tion, or it might be an agency with a larger or smaller geographic juris- 
diction. The EVA would receive all federal, state, and local education 
funds for which children in its area were eligible. It would pay this money 
to schools only in return for vouchers. (In addition, it would pay parents 
for children’s transportation costs to the school of their choice.) 

2. The EVA would issue a voucher to every family in its district with chil- 
dren of elementary school age. The value of the basic voucher would 
initially equal the per pupil expenditure of the public schools in the area. 
Schools which took children from families with below-average incomes 
would receive additional incentive payments. These “compensatory pay- 
ments” might, for example, make the maximum payment for the poorest 
child worth double the basic voucher. 

3. To become an “approved voucher school,” eligible to cash vouchers, a 
school would have to: 

a. Accept each voucher as full payment for a child's education, charging 
no additional tuition. 

b. Accept any applicant so long as it had vacant places. 

c. If it had more applicants than places, fill at least half these places by 
picking applicants randomly and fill the other half in such a way as not 
to discriminate against ethnic minorities. ' - 

d. Accept uniform standards established by the EVA regarding suspension 
and expulsion of students. Mun 

e. Agreeto makea wide variety of information about its facilities, teachers, 
program, and students available to the EVA and to the public. 

f. Maintain accounts of money received and disbursed in a form that would 
allow both parents and the EVA to determine where the money was 
going. Thus a school operated by the local board of Spera " 
“public” school) would have to show how much of the money to w 
it was entitled on the basis of its vouchers was actually spent in that 
school. A school operated by a profit-making corporation would have 


to show how much of its income Was going to the stockholders. 


g. Meet existing state requirements for private schools regarding curricu- 
lum, staffing, and the like. 
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Control over policy in an approved voucher school might be vested in 
an existing local school board, a PTA, or any private group. Hopefully, 
no government restrictions would be placed on curriculum, staffing, and 
the like, except those already established for all private schools in a state. 
4. Just as at present, the local board of education (which might or might not 
be the EVA) would be responsible for ensuring that there were enough 
places in publicly managed schools to accommodate every elementary 
school age child who did not want to attend a privately managed school. 
If a shortage of places developed for some reason, the board of education 
would have to open new schools or create more places in existing schools. 
(Alternatively, it might find ways to encourage privately managed schools 
to expand, presumably by getting the EVA to raise the value of the 
voucher.) 

5. Every spring each family would submit to the EVA the name of the school 
to which it wanted to send each of its elementary school age children next 
fall. Any children already enrolled in a voucher school would be guaranteed 
a place, as would any sibling of a child enrolled in a voucher school. So 
long as it had room, a voucher school would be required to admit all stu- 
dents who listed it as a first choice. If it did not have room for all applicants, 
a school could fill half its places in whatever way it wanted, choosing among 
those who listed it as a first choice. It could not, however, select these ap- 
plicants in such a way as to discriminate against racial minorities. It would 
then have to fill its remaining places by a lottery among the remaining ap- 
plicants. All schools with unfilled places would report these to the EVA. 
All families whose children had not been admitted to their first-choice 
school would then choose an alternative school which still had vacancies. 
Vacancies would then be filled in the same manner as in the first round. 
This procedure would continue until every child had been admitted to a 
school. 

6. Having enrolled their children in a school, parents would give their vouch- 


ers to the school. The school would send the vouchers to the EVA and 
would receive a check in return, 


eS Some Caveats The voucher system outlined 
above is quite different from other systems now being advocated; it contains 
far more safeguards for the interests of disadvantaged children. A voucher 
system which does not include these or equally effective safeguards would 
be worse than no voucher system at all. Indeed, an unregulated voucher system 
could be the most serious setback for the education of disadvantaged children 
in the history of the United States, A properly regulated system, on the other 


hand, may have the potential to inaugurate a new era of innovation and reform 
in American schools. 


EL 
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One common objection to a voucher system of this kind is that many parents 
are too ignorant to make intelligent choices among schools. Giving parents 
a choice will, according to this argument, simply set in motion an educational 
equivalent of Gresham's Law, in which hucksterism and mediocre schooling 
drive out high quality institutions. This argument seems especially plausible 
to those who envisage the entry of large numbers of profit-oriented firms into 
the educational marketplace. The argument is not, however, supported by 
much evidence. Existing private schools are sometimes mere diploma mills, 
but on the average their claims about themselves seem no more misleading, 
and the quality of the services they offer no lower, than in the public schools. 
And while some private schools are run by hucksters interested only in profit, 
this is the exception rather than the rule. There is no obvious reason to suppose 
that vouchers would change all this. 

A second common objection to vouchers is that they would "destroy the 
public schools.” Again, this seems far-fetched. If you look at the educational 
choices made by wealthy parents who can already afford whatever schooling 
they want for their children, you find that most still prefer their local public 
schools if these are at all adequate. Furthermore, most of those who now leave 
the public system do so in order to attend high-cost, exclusive private schools. 
While some wealthy parents would doubtless continue to patronize such 
schools, they would receive no subsidy under the proposed fone. «m 

Nonetheless, if you are willing to call every school "public" that is ultimate- 
ly responsible to a public board of education, then there is little doubt that a 
esult in some shrinkage of the “public” sector and some 
If, on the other hand, you confine the label 
everyone within commuting dis- 


voucher system would r 
growth of the “private” sector. 


“public” to schools which are equally open to every à : 
tance, you discover that the so-called public sector includes relatively few pub 


lic schools. Instead, racially exclusive suburbs and economically Gaps 
neighborhoods serve to ration access to good public schools in gta ge 
same way that admissions committees and tuition charges ration access eiie 
“private” schools. If you begin to look at the distinction — pel 
private schooling in these terms, emphasizing m n is t ses is 
you are likely to conclude that a voucher system, far T cà Mec: ? w 
lic sector, would greatly expand s Mes ——— arg 
schools, public and private, to open their doo - 
Mee: obice to Ley is that they would be available gsm 
tending Catholic schools. This is not, of course, a necessary tea 


voucher system. The courts, a State legislature, or a local EVA vis d 
restrict participation to nonsectarian schools. TAE Yn eme 
clearly require that this be done. The federal Constitu j Y be e 
such a restriction, but neither the language of the First Amen inen rn 
legal precedent is clear on this issue. The First Amendment's prohi 
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against an "establishment of religion" can be construed as barring payments to 
church schools, but the “free exercise of religion” clause can also be construed 
as requiring the state to treat church schools in precisely the same way as other 
private schools. The Supreme Court has never ruled on a case of this type (e.g. 
G.I. Bill payments to Catholic colleges or Medicare payments to Catholic hos- 
pitals). Until it does, the issue ought to be resolved on policy grounds. And 
since the available evidence indicates that Catholic schools have served their 
children no worse than public schools, and perhaps slightly better, there seems 
no compelling reason to deny them the same finaflcial support given other 
schools. 

The most worrisome objection to a voucher System is that its success would 
depend on the EVA's willingness to regulate the marketplace vigorously. If 
vouchers were used on a large scale, state and local regulatory efforts might 
be uneven or even nonexistent. The regulations designed to prevent racial and 
economic discrimination seem especially likely to get watered down at the state 
and local level, or else to remain unenforced. This argument applies, however, 
to any educational reform, and it also applies to the existing system. If you as- 
sume any given EVA will be controlled by overt or covert segregationists, you 
must also assume that this will be true of the local board of education. A board 
of education that wants to keep racist parents happy hardly needs vouchers to 
do so. It only needs to maintain the neighborhood school system. White par- 
ents who want their children to attend white schools will then find it quite 
simple to move to a white neighborhood where their children will be suitably 
segregated. Except perhaps in the South, neither the federal government, the 
State government, nor the judiciary is likely to prevent this traditional practice. 

If, on the other hand, you assume a board which is anxious to eliminate seg- 
regation, either for legal, financial, or political reasons, you must also assume 
that the EVA would be subject to the same pressures. And if an EVA is anxious 
to eliminate Segregation, it will have no difficulty devising regulations to 


achieve this end. Furthermore, the legal precedents to date suggest that the fed- 
eral courts will be more strin i 


: gness to ban the neighborhood 
school. Outside the South, then, those who believe in integration may actually 


: ier this goal with voucher systems than they will 
with the existing public school system, Certainly, the average black parent's 
access to Integrated schools would be increased under a voucher system of the 
kind proposed by the Center. Black parents could apply to any School in the 


5 Andrew Gree] L The ; í 
Aldine, aa cy and Peter Rossi, The Education of Catholic Americans, Chicago: 
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system, and the proportion of blacks admitted would have to be at least equal 
to the proportion who applied. This gives the average black parent a far better 
chance of having their children attend an integrated school than at present. 
There is, of course, no way to compel black parents to take advantage of this 
opportunity by actually applying to schools that enroll whites. But the oppor- 
tunity would be there for all. 


The Proposed Demonstration The voucher 
plan described above could in theory be adopted by any local or state jurisdic- 
tion interested in increasing diversity in schools and parental choice in selec- 
tion of schools. In the long run it is not much more expensive than the present 
system. But the Center has recommended to OEO that a demonstration project 
be financed first, carefully regulated to ensure that the proposed rules are fol- 
lowed, and carefully monitored to test the effects of dispensing public educa- 
tion funds in the form of vouchers. The Center has recommended that at least 
10,000 elementary school students be included in the demonstration site, and 
that the demonstration city (or part of a city) should contain a population 
which is racially and economically heterogeneous. Ideally some alternative 
schools should already exist in the selected area, and the prospects for begin- 
ning other new schools should be reasonable. } 

In March, 1970, staff and consultants of the Center embarked on an extensive 


investigation of the feasibility of conducting a demonstration project. Superin- 
tendents of schools in all cities with a population in excess of 150,000 in the 
1960 census, which were not under court or administrative order to ei 
were contacted by mail. Expressions of interest oe fo í 
lowed up. Meetings were held in interested cities around the country. ! K 
and state school administrators were contacted, as were interested school o: 
cials, teachers’ groups, parents’ organizations, and nonpublic sere ; ae 
As of November 1, 1970, five communities had decided to apply for di à 
nary planning funds. If one or more of these cities decides to er el i iid 
onstration of the voucher program, we may have a chance A bao 
contributions a voucher program could make to improving p e 3 diete 
cation available to children in this country. If, on the other hand, b ae 
Education Association and the American Federation of Teachers have their way, 


we shall have no test at all. 
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Crisis in Urban Education 


Luvern Cunningham's “Hey, Man, You Our Principal?" Lee Edson on Jensen- 
ism, Irving Kristol's “Decentralization For What?" Thomas Kochman on the 
Black idiom, Alvin Poussaint on Black motivation, Ray Rist on the self-fulfilling 
prophecy in ghetto education, C. P. Snow on nature and nurture, James Q. 
Wilson on urban unease — these and many other contributions will challenge 
educator and urbanist alike with a realistic picture of the life and death strug- 
gle going on in city schools. Paperbound. March publication. 
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Foundations for a Theory of Instruction 


In an effort to extend the objectives of would-be teachers by showing how 
learning theory applies to teaching, Professor Smith explores Teaching as 
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Problem Solving, Motivation as Learning, and many other areas. Paper- 
bound. Now available, 
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Introduction to Education: A Substantive Discipline 


Here is the first convincing delineation of the discipline of education. In a text 
designed for foundations courses, Professor Walton draws compellingly on 
history, philosophy, sociology, economics, and management science to con- 
Struct the intellectual framework that is sorely needed for organizing educa- 
tion data. Discussions of Curriculum as the ‘Politics of Culture,’ Education and 
Egalitarianism, The Antinomy of Control and Freedom, and many other critical 
topics will engage both theorist and practitioner. Hardcover, Now available. 
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cial interest to those Concerned with introductory education, curriculum devel- 
opment, and the teaching of literature, Hardcover. $5.95 
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Equity, Option, and Vouchers 


Stephen Arons 


Adam Smith, T'om Paine, Milton Friedman, and Christopher Jencks are hardly 
peas in a political pod. Yet these intellectually astute gentlemen may be found 
united in the name of “education vouchers.” 

About the time of the first American Revolution, Adam Smith suggested that 
the state limit its support of schooling to capital expenses, leaving parents to 
pay the schoolmaster’s salary if they were satisfied with his performance.’ The 
idea was to preserve a competitive market for schooling. It was left to Tom 
Paine, whom Smith attacked vigorously for his political views, to work out a 
detailed plan of tax rebates which the poor could use on their children’s edu- 
cation.2 Two centuries later economist Milton Friedman suggested that all par- 
ents of school age children be given a flat grant voucher to be used at “ap- 
proved” schools? The idea was to reduce government intervention in educa- 
tion and return to what was by then a long-lost competitive market in school- 
ing. This time around it was left to Christopher Jencks and company, under 
a contract from the Office of Economic Opportunity, to provide a compre- 
hensive study of economically redistributive vouchers as a means of financing 
compulsory schooling.* Eh 

The current rebirth of discussion, research, and rancor over the subject is, 
in part, occasioned by the federal government's interest in experimenting with 
some form of the simple idea of giving parents vouchers with which they may 


5 education at the school of their choice. The idea has also 


pay" for their child ee 


found expression in the draft of a statute designed to eliminate th 


: . Cad 
1 Adam Smith. Tbe Wealtb of Nations. London, England: W. Strahan and T. Cadell, 
1778. a À ps 
2 The idea probably appeared first in Thomas Paine's T! he 2 bs zen bpm ao 
cussion of it can be found in E. G. hon uae Ae 
Education,” Southern Economic Journal, V ot. 33, 700 0 Be" j oe 
Milton Friedman: Capitalism and Freedom. Chicago: Lier pea ae 
4 The initial OEO report, “Education Vouchers,” was tiene x E MAR. e 
and colleagues, It is available from the Center for the Stud ly x e DE 
Boylston s. Cambridge, Massachusetts 02138. The — is a feasibility y 
looks toward a joint federal-local experiment with vouchers. 
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þusetts Bar Association and a staff attorney at the 


j f tbe team which undertook the 
Education at Harvard. He was part 0} ] en 
fealty wile a ae vouchers for the federal Office of Economic Opportunity: 
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of school quality upon district wealth," five attempts by Southern states to 
avoid court-ordered desegregation,® several proposed forms of "parochaid."* 
the expressed desires of a few alternative schools, and proposals for perfor- 
mance contracting in Texas and California.5 Almost everybody seems to have 
his finger in it someplace. Professor John Coons, who is one of the most sophis- 
ticated analysts of the legal and economic aspects of voucher plans, offers the 
political observation that his "family power equalizing plan" should be *. . . at- 
tractive to Black Panthers, John Birchers, Muslims, Catholics (laymen not 
clerics), classical liberals, education experimenters, property owners, residents 
of poor districts, and other disparate and overlapping cadres."? 

When all these people are reported to agree with a political scheme, one 
wonders whether we have reached the millenium (there is no corroborating 
evidence for this), or whether the slogan "education vouchers," like *law and 


order" or "guaranteed adequate income," tends to obscure the ideological and 
practical differences among us. 


The groups who do or might support vouchers are perhaps able to agree be- 
cause they focus on very different aspects of the idea. For example, in one 
camp it is a means of rationalizing the tax structure and eliminating economic 
discrimination in resource allocation for schooling. Elsewhere, it is a means 
of breaking up the majoritarian monopoly over public schools and supporting 


5 Professor John Coons of Berkeley Law School is currently working on a redraft of a 
voucher scheme for California. The .statute is designed to comply with the constitu- 
tional principle advanced by Professor Coons and his colleagues that the quality of 
public education may not be a function of wealth other than the wealth of the state 
as a whole. A lucid explication of this principle can be found in John E. Coons, William 
H. Clune III, and Stephen D. Sugarman. Private Wealth and Public Education. Cam- 

bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1970. 

The Federal courts have turned back attempts by Louisiana, Virginia, Alabama, South 

Carolina, and North Carolina to avoid court ordered desegregation through the es- 

tablishment of voucher plans devoid of protections against discrimination. See, Griffin 

v. State Board of Education, 296 F, Supp. 565 (E.D. Vir., 1969); Poindexter v. Louisi- 

ana Financial Assistance Commission, 296 F, Supp. 686 (E.D.La., 1968), aff'd. per 

curiam, 393 US. 17 (1968); Lee v. Macon County Board of Education, 267 F. Supp. 

458 (M.D.Als,, 1967); Brown v. South Carolina State Board of Education, 296 F. Supp. 

199 (D.S.C., 1968), aff'd per curiam, 393 US, 222 (1968); Hawkins v. North Carolina 

Board of Education, 11 Race Rel. L. Rep. 745 (W.D.N.C., 1966). 

7 Per Capita grants or vouchers for private schools have been proposed in Illinois, Mis- 
souri, Wisconsin, and Iowa in the last two years. The term "parochaid" is derived 
from the primary beneficiaries of this legislation. 

8 In 1969, a bill in the California legislature (A.B. 2118) would have provided a one thou- 
sand dollar voucher to parents of children in poor districts attending schools which fell be- 
low certain minimum standards. The use of the vouchers would have been tied to a 
performance contracting system requiring the alternative provider of educational ser- 
vices to guarantee student progress, 

9 John Coons, “Recreating the Family’s Role in Education,” Inequality in Education, 
Nos. 3 & 4, Publication of the Harvard Center for Law and Education, 
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a more diverse system of education. These two points of view may never inter- 
sect. The tax experts may not care whether the schools are operated by a pub- 
licly elected authority or by independent corporations; and the diversifiers may 
address themselves to diversity, while giving no thought to the economic con- 
sequences or burdens of a voucher scheme. As a result, a good deal of the po- 
tential agreement may stem from the isolated nature of each group's interests. 
Indeed, this would be an expected attitude for those supporting a system based 
on a modified form of free enterprise—let each man look after his own inter- 
ests. 

Ironically enough, what these diverse groups do share is the desire to bring 
about structural rather than particularistic school reform. Whereas school re- 
form used to be bottomed in complaints against classroom overcrowding, in- 
adequate texts, and the production of more technocrats to compete with the 
makers of Sputnik, we are now dealing with more basic structural changes, 
such as parent control, equitable allocation of resources, and decentralization. 
From a system-wide perspective, however, merely adjusting the ‘interests of 
these disparate groups—especially when these groups have vastly different lev- 
els of political power reflecting social and political discrimination or oppres- 
sion—is not likely to yield an equitable system of schooling. It is necessary to 
view a voucher plan as a systematic political restructuring of schooling, rather 
than simply as another pie to be carved up by existing interest groups, if we 
are to feel any confidence at all that vouchers will create the objective condi- 
tions for solving school problems instead of being simply a reflection of the 
ties of public schooling. 
humanities at length is not the purpose of 
this essay. Suffice it to say that the structural reforms which are now being de- 
manded on all sides arise from the enormous gap between the promise of n 
lic schooling and its performance—a gap which has grown to P z 
prompt the sensible person to wonder whether we are not pee ie B 
litical system altogether for the governance and proving 2^ eed 
'The common school promises to be the melting pot wherein = a £ PE 
opportunity to gain the prerequisites of a fruitful life; but the eviden 

iscrimi ainst the poor, the black, the 

creases that not only do the schools discriminate ag: : NT 

Indians, the Chicanos, the sensitive, and the creative, qae te dem à Ks 

nificantly helped any minority group." Is cu uk iin about edu- 

propi a en ane = a peice ea religious affilia- 
ion? r-middle-class an : rx 

apo the public school, buying their way out of the majority 


existing inequities and inhumani 
To discuss these inequities and in 


eee s : ls 
10 For a discussion of the historical inaccuracies In the n sig thee c: 
have been an important source of upward mobility, see, Co c o 
The Myth of the Melting Por,” Saturday Review, November 15, 1969. 
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decision and leaving the rest behind. Is the public school so dependent upon 
the approval of all groups that it serves them all equally adequately? The 
schools’ responsiveness to the different needs of their pupils has generally been 
a tracking system which locks students into limited futures and whose deleteri- 
ous effects are only beginning to surface.!! Are the public schools the very ex- 
pression of Dewey's philosophy of child-centered learning? The schools are 
so overburdened by managerial goals that it is nearly impossible for a human- 
ist to survive there? The list of goals held by the public and broken by the 
public schools goes on and on. But running between the lines of this list is a 
single nagging question: Is the political structure of schooling incapable of be- 
ing used to solve these problems? To those who advocate the use of vouchers, 
the answer is yes. 

Whether vouchers will, in fact, be an improvement is a speculative question. 
It can be approached initially by analyzing a series of issues—economic model, 
admissions policies, accountability, the range of alternatives, and church-state 
separation.?? The attempt here will be to point out some of the value decisions 
which are imbedded in each major issue. 

The basis of the educational voucher system is the channeling of public edu- 
cation funds through the families of school age children. Schools which are 
eligible for public aid receive that aid by attracting students who bring with 
them vouchers which can be cashed in with the state or local government. The 
funds are public, and this constitutes the first element of the definition of public 
schools; but the use of the funds is not restricted to schools operated by public 
agencies. This part of the definition of public schools has been deleted. Since 
the entire system rests upon parental choice of schools, the first problem which 


arises concerns the value of the vouchers and their relationship to the wealth 
of parents. 


The Economic Framework At present, public 
schools are supported by a combination of tax monies collected by state and 
local governments and relatively small categorical grants from the federal gov- 
ernment, mostly under Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act. The local share is generally the largest and is extremely retrogressive, 
since it is based on ad valorem property taxes. All of this revenue is paid into 


11 aei thot a caesis of the tracking problem is Em Hall, "The Road to 
ucation ailure,” Inequality im Educatio istino 7 
sam s TAE Aa n, No. 5. Publication of the Harvard 
12 The operative irrelevance of humanism in i i i 
tive irre public schools is not likely to change under 
present political circumstances. See, Thomas Green, “Schools : ities: 
Forward,” Harvard Educational Novias Vol. 39, No. 2, 1969. cose in s liiirim 


13 "These topics are based on the structure of the OEO interim 


participated. report in which the author 
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a school fund, the distribution of which is directly under the control of the 
local board of education. This money is allocated on functional and school-by- 
school bases in accordance with budget requests which wend their way 
through the school bureaucracy. The voucher scheme turns this system upside 
down, collecting the taxes centrally but dispersing them immediately and com- 
pletely to parents—individual consumers whose choice of schools determines 
which schools shall be funded. The director of the school must look to his 
clientele rather than to a central bureaucracy for his funds. He operates his 
school in a basically decentralized framework, making his own decisions on 
use of funds and being accountable to parents of his students within the basic 
constitutional and policy constraints of the plan. 

Several economic models have been advanced which vary according to how 
the value of the voucher is determined and whether individual parents may 
supplement vouchers.4 The voucher system creates a regulated market in 
which schools compete for students, and students try to enroll in schools they 
find most in line with their needs. If such a situation is to avoid becoming mired 
in the discrimination and degradation which characterize so much of the com- 
petitive market for consumer goods, it is essential that every family come to 
the marketplace with something like equal resources. This principle effectively 

ent their vouchers with pri- 


eliminates plans which allow parents to supplem i 
vate funds. To allow such supplementation would exacerbate existing wealth 


disparities, and put the poor and lower-middle-class majority at a competitive 
disadvantage in buying adequate education. Moreover, the ability to supple- 
ment by even $200 would have the effect of splitting the middle class off from 
the poor. Beyond this restriction on supplementation there are three ways in 
which a redistributive or compensatory goal can be attained in fixing the 


voucher value. 

Perhaps the simplest way to provide 
the value of the vouchers at the same 
from charging more. This model, howe 
that it costs more to provide the same resources for 
than for advantaged youth. Neither does it allow any va 
penditure levels responsive to the desires and priorities E 
leaves to the political process, presumably on the state leve 


i ing in public education. i 
raise the level of spending in pu i oid WES mot PRO 


Another method of equalizing all poy 
voucher system would be to assign values to the vouchers in inverse propor- 
tion to family wealth. Thus a family with a $2,000 annual income might get a 


equal bargaining power would be to fix 
level for everyone and prohibit schools 
ver, does not respond to the argument 
“disadvantaged” youth 
riations in school ex- 
f the parents. It also 
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$1,500 voucher for each child, and a family with a $20,000 annual income might 
get only $150 per child, with gradations in between. Voucher schools would 
have maximum tuition limits set by the state, and supplementation by well-to- 
do families would not be allowed to exceed these limits (for example, it might 
be a $750 per year limit, requiring the $20,000 family to contribute $600 of its 
resources while rewarding the school with a $750 windfall for enrolling the 
low-income child). This plan is subject to further variations, the most interest- 
ing of which is to prevent the value of the voucher from dropping below the 
maximum tuition rate even for well-to-do parents, provided that they send 
their children to publicly managed schools. The aim here would be to induce 
these parents to use publicly operated schools. For example: 


If Your Income Is: Your Voucher Might Be Worth: 

Ina Public School In a Nonpublic 

Voucher School 
0-2,000 $1,500 $1,500 
2,001—4,000 1,300 1,300 
4,001-6,000 1,000 1,000 
6,001-7,600 750 750 
7,601-9,000 750 650 
9,001-11,000 750 500 
11,001-15,000 750 250 
15,001—20,000 750 150 
Over 20,000 750 0 


One of the flaws in the income-inverse (regulated compensatory) model is 
that it fixes school expenditures at a single level and leaves no room for varia- 
tions dependent upon the priority which the individual attaches to institution- 
alized, formalized education. To many people, a school's managed environment 
and packaged teaching are not conducive to real learning, even if they are re- 
sponsive to some concepts of teaching. For those who do not equate compul- 
Sory attendance with educational opportunity, 
possibility of varying levels and kinds of educati 
tion would result in different costs for schoolin 
in this economic model. 


The income-inverse model also disregards the fact that low-income children 
may not necessarily be harder or more expensive to educate. It has been ob- 

_ Served that the same services often cost more in ghetto schools than elsewhere 
because teachers are reluctant to work in ghettos. Unless a child is suffering 
from a physical or perceptual handicap, however, this explanation for in- 
creased cost of educating the disadvantaged is based as much on teacher atti- 


it makes sense to provide the 
on. It is likely that such varia- 
8; something not provided for 
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tudes and characteristics as student handicaps. The problems are relational, not 
simply a matter of a student's inadequacy. A number of community schools are 
discovering that excellent education can be provided in poor communities at 
average cost. Under a more open system the increased costs of educating disad- 
vantaged youth might evaporate. 

Another way of equalizing would be to assess by a need index whether a par- 
ticular child is *disadvantaged," and to compensate him for this by increasing 
the value of his voucher. Essentially this is a means of making his presence in 
a school more desirable because he is worth more money to the school. Sec- 
ondly, it serves to help the school pay for the supposedly increased cost of ed- 
ucating such a disadvantaged child.!5 Its basis of equalizing is not income level, 
but educational disadvantage, though the two are often correlated. The judg- 
ments which would have to be made here, except when they involve physio- 
logical handicaps, seem difficult if not impossible;' involving as they do some 
single or highly limited standard of educability (implying certain goals of ed- 
ucation probably not shared by all and definitely antithetical to the voucher 
principle of fostering diversity in education). Even if one were to accept an 
unidimensional standard, the state of knowledge about causes and effects in 
schooling seems modest enough to warrant severe skepticism about the prac- 
ticability of such a plan. Most important, perhaps, a system which assumes that 
personal growth is measurable is likely to be insulting and damaging on a grand 
scale. 

A third model, advanced by Professor Coons at Berkeley, responds to the de- 
sire to have different levels of school expenditures dependent upon the priori- 
ties of parents. Professor Coons's “family power equalizing plan” applies to the 
decision on voucher value the same principle of diversity which undergirds the 
whole voucher idea. All previous plans required that the value of the enn 
be set by the political process—a majoritarian decision about either the flat rate 
available to all families and charged by schools or the compensatory 
needs of children. Coons's plan makes the uA amount oca seks 
parents’ sacrifice dependent upon the parents epee uo nis e E : 
education tax rate dependent on the sum of.such indivi ua A a ita " , 
it changes the locus of decision-making from legislature to tamuy y 


it i it i d be more expensive to edu- 
is poi i ain the question of whether it is or need be 
5 A bucks It should be noted that under this plan ya though Ex 
school receives extra funds because it m Pied 8) es ; int pic n 
i d spent on all the school's À i 
rd nero D bs more effective than those adopted for Title I of 
ESEA. 
16 Two attempts at convincing the courts that need ; 
for judging the constitutional adequacy of e 
Ogilvie, 384 U.S. 383 (1969) and Burruss v. Wilkerson, 


riteria can be a workable standard 
resources have failed, Melnnis v. 
301 F. Supp. 1237 (1968). 
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xi 
with regard to which schools shall be attended and supported, but at what level 
and atjyhat.ándividual cost. To make it all more complicated and seemingly 
magical, this is done within the bounds of a redistributive taxing formula. A 
general idea of how such a scheme would work can be given by suggesting 
what decisions the parent faces. 

Each school which wanted to receive vouchers would decide at which of 
four tuition levels it would operate (e.g., $500, $800, $1,100, $1,700). Each par- 
ent might then receive a graph on which he could locate his adjusted gross 
family income, the tuition level of the school which he wanted his child to at- 
tend, and the tax burden on him for that level. The cost to the parent (indicated 
on the graph) is calculated on the basis of a progressive tax schedule with ad- 
justments for marginal utility affecting the tax effort of low income families. 
This cost is not a payment but a self-imposed tax. The entire tax system works 


off a state-wide income tax, and therefore, has a maximum redistributive ef- 
fect.17 


In looking at the graph, it may appear that family C with the $26,000 in- 
come is paying a self-tax of $1,250, but receiving a voucher worth only $1,100. 
The logical outcome of such an arrangement, were it in fact the way the 
scheme worked, would be that people whose incomes exceeded the breakeven 
point would not attend voucher schools, and that economic segregation would 
result. In reality, however, the point at which such a decision is economically 
desirable is much higher than the graph indicates. This is so for two reasons. 
First, the self-tax is a tax rather than a payment to a private school, and is there- 
fore deductible from federal income taxes, This means that high-income fami- 
lies may, in fact, still be paying less than the voucher amount even when the 
graph shows a self-tax in excess of the voucher. Second, the self-tax does not 
increase for a family with more than one child. Family C can get two or three 
$1,100 vouchers for the same $1,250.15 

The Coons model!’ for setting the value of vouchers on an individual basis 
(within the four tuition rates permitted) within a 
tempts to equalize the power of each famil 
school it desires. It is not a strict e 
every family with identical vouch 
which exist are based upon the 
than the accident of their wealth,2° 


progressive tax structure at- 
y to choose the resource level and 
qualitarian system in the sense of providing 
ers, but it does try to insure that differences 
values and preferences of the family rather 


17 It should be noted that a state's gener: 
Self-imposed education tax would 
payments. b 

18 It has been suggested that this is ecolog: 
litical sense, 

19 Coons, Clune, and Sugarman, op. cit. 

20 There are of course other munici 
are not power equalized as educ 


al revenues form part of the fund paying vouchers. 
not produce enough revenue in itself for all 


ically unsound, even if it makes economic or po- 


pal services for which the poor must pay and which 
ation would be under this plan. The ability to attain 
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1,000 2,000 3,000 8,000 11,000 15,000 20,000 26,000 
Adjusted Gross Income 


Family A — income $8,000 — wants $500 voucher — cost to them is $150 
B — income $1,000 — wants $800 voucher — cost to them is $8.50 
C — income $26,000 — wants $1,100 voucher — cost to them is $1,250 


d after one being used by Professor Coons for his draft voucher 


(Note: This graph is modele 
wn and do not reflect Professor Coons’s research or design.) 


statute, The figures are my o 

It is for permitting variation in school expenditures that this model has been 
severely questioned. It is contended that those families which will make the 
smallest relative effort (i.e. choose the lowest self-tax) are the ones which 
value education least and are most in need of attending the best schools. This is 


ple, is still skewed in favor of the 
this line of thought is probably 


adequate education and police protection, for exam 
or at least equalization of basic 


middle and upper classes. The logical consequence of 
a radical equalizing of wealth throughout the country, 


services. 
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entirely speculative, since there is little or no evidence that the distribution of 
low effort would correspond with high educationa] needs. In fact, a partial 
counterargument has been advanced stating that poor districts tend to make a 
greater tax effort relative to their resources than do wealthy school districts. 
Argument and counterargument hinge partly on correlations between income 
level and educational aspirations. The answer to the question is extremely im- 
portant in determining whether the voucher scheme would tend to aggravate 
or alleviate segregation of. disadvantaged children in schools. It remains a ques- 
tion, however, and is not likely to be resolved except by experimentation. 

A second criticism of the Coons model is that public schools would feel con- 
strained to charge the lowest possible tuition in order to maintain their images 
as free schools. The result of such a development would be that the publicly 
operated schools would be attended only by children whose parents attached 
a low priority to education; and that they would have to deal with these chil- 
dren with the lowest level of resources. If the premise of this argument is cor- 
rect, then the conclusion is probably also correct. But several points make the 
problem more likely to be resolved experimentally than speculatively. To begin 
with, it is unclear why publicly operated schools would feel they had to op- 
erate on the lowest voucher level, Professor Coons's draft statute mandates the 


state school authority to operate schools at a number of different levels to com- 
pete with private schools. 


, the entire system is paid for by 
à and even the lowest voucher level requires a small 
self-imposed tax of the parents. All voucher schools are free and public in the 


d by state revenues. But all voucher parents pay 


Both of these criticisms are serious and n 
tion, though it appears that the federal exp 
el and will, therefore, never move 


eed to be answered by experimenta- 
eriment will not use the Coons mod- 


community and the poor. 
It would be unfortunate, however, not to distinguish unconstitutional and in- 


tolerable consequences from questions of social policy and valid personal dif- 


ferences of priority, Fuzzing these two has led to overcontrol of preferences 
and inadequate enforcement of rights in the past. 
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A final word about differing preferences in education as reflected in choices 
about the value of vouchers. There is a cogent line of thought which holds 
that formalized and institutionalized education in buildings called schools is not 
the only or even the best form of education. Following this line, it has been 
urged that schooling be restricted to ten or fifteen hours a week of technical in- 
struction (e.g., reading skills, mathematics), and that students be given the re- 
sources to do other educational things, any where, anytime, the rest of the week. 
A low expenditure voucher school could easily run such a limited program. 
Who would find the parent who chose it for his child a danger to the society? 

There are infinite modifications and adjustments which could be made in all 
the economic models outlined above, and there are probably just as many 
arguments pro and con. It does seem clear that a prerequisite of any plan 
is limitation of parents’ ability to supplement the voucher, as well as limitation 
on the school’s ability to charge tuition above the voucher level. Both these 
regulations would be necessary, though not sufficient, to insure that all Parents 
had equal financial bargaining power in seeking schools for their children. 
Beyond this a redistributive effect and some incentive for economic and abil- 
ity mixing within voucher schools can be achieved through skewing voucher 
amounts according to educational need, income level, or income level and fam- 
ily effort. The choices among these three imply different values and rest in 
part upon questions which will not be answered without some form of experi- 


mentation with each system. 


Admissions Policies Making public funds equal- 
ly available to all parents for their children’s education is one part of the defini- 
An equally important part is guaranteeing, especially in 
blicly and privately operated schools, equal 
access to all students, But balancing the need to prevent unconstitutional and 
unconscionable discrimination with the desirability of having schools and 
school programs which are responsive to the differing needs ek cn is ex- 
tremely difficult. Public school systems which have attempted this Da ncing 


have floundered either on excessive rigidity and unresponsiveness—the attempt 
to put all students in o broad, irrational, and self-fulfilling 


ne mold—or on overl à 
classifications of students—the increasingly ugly practice of tracking. The ic 
of racial and economic discrimination established by law in the South or by 
exclusive suburban neighborhoods in the North is long and ae a 

The promise of a system of relatively autonomous sc PA supp xl = 
public funds in a competitive framework is in part to ug e us wi dos 
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cants, how do schools with different educational philosophies or talents or spe- 
cialties manifest themselves? Several different methods have been suggested 
for regulating the matching of pupils and schools. Each must deal not only 
with the problem of student selection but also with transfer and dismissal of stu- 
dents.?+ 

In evaluating the various plans which have been advanced for regulation of 
admissions, a basic principle should be to make as few policy decisions as pos- 
sible centrally. Attempting to prescribe exactly which students with which 
characteristics should attend which schools balks the entire idea of enhancing 
parental choice and creating diversity. This principle would disqualify any 
quota system. One can imagine an enormous bureaucracy attempting to classify 
students and identify desirable and undesirable traits for the purposes of in- 
suring that every school took its share of undesirables. If nothing else, this re- 
ductionist approach to human personality and learning is morally offensive. Its 
efficacy is also in doubt. 

A full lottery among applicants for oversubscribed schools has also been sug- 
gested.?"This system would go farthest toward maximizing parental choice. 
Each parent would select a number of schools to which they wanted to send 
their children, ranking the choices by preference. If the first-choice school had 
more applicants than preannounced places, a lottery among all its applicants 
would be held. Those who did not get admitted would drop down to their sec- 
ond choice where oversubscription would cause another lottery. Such a plan 
would insure that no school could discriminate against a student on the basis 
of his race, sex, or any other characteristic, It would also insure, however, that 
no school could select a student because he would make a special contribution 
or fit well with the school's offerings. 

If parental choice is important to a free market fostering schools which feel 
some control over the nature of their programs, it is essential to providing 
genuine alternatives run by people who care about what they are doing. The 
100 percent lottery sacrifices too much of this, especially at a time when there 
are increasing numbers of people starting their own experimental schools and 
conceiving of them as communities rather than factories. A. substantial amount 
of selectivity is likely to take place simply in the way the school presents it- 
self to prospective parents. But the personal nature of the joint school-parent 
decision about whether a child is suited to the school and the school is what 
the child really wants and needs is watered down 


too much by the total lottery. 
The lottery concept does, however, 


provide the most reliable protection 
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against invidious discrimination. Merely outlawing such discrimination and re- 
lying on court or administrative investigation and enforcement would prob- 
ably create an enforcement problem beyond comprehension, as anyone who 
has had experience with Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 or Title I of 
ESEA can testify. A good, though hardly ideal, solution to this dilemma is pre- 
sented in the Education Vouchers report. In the case of oversubscription a 
school would be entitled to choose 50 percent of its students on whatever cri- 
teria it pleased, and would have to fill the other 50 percent by lot from among 
the remaining applicants. This seems to provide adequate protection against 
discrimination, while allowing the school to have considerable influence over 
its own destiny. In this plan, as in the complete lottery, provision would have 
to be made for persons already attending the school (and perhaps their siblings) 
to retain their places. No school would be allowed to turn someone away ex- 
cept through lottery. The 50 percent lottery, though it is a compromise, does 
seem workable. It might be especially effective if coupled with an economic 
model which provides incentives to schools to choose children with educational 


disadvantages. 


N 
Accountability Up to this point the issues of 
economic fairness and equal accessibility to schools have been put forward as 
the core of a workable definition of public education. A third element in the 
blic education is the notion of majority policy control 
g this element to the definition, however, 
obscures many issues. It implies that some voucher schools are public, and some 
private, even though the "private" schools would be public in some very basic 
ways and the "public" schools would be more independent than they are now. 
Voucher schools would, in fact, be neither entirely private nor public in the 
present sense of these words. Nevertheless, the issue of how voucher schools 
are to be controlled—to whom they are to be accountable—must be dealt with. 
Most voucher schemes envision a diverse system of schools which are equal- 
ly accessible to all students and supported totally by public funds bsec ac- 
cording to people's ability to pay and desire or need Ach VERBA yar 
schools may be run by public authorities on a state or o eve ý yP j 
corporations, by neighborhood parent groups, by era EL 
or by any group of persons with an idea for a school and the al : v pisc 
students. The entire system operates on the basis of decentralized decisio 
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school's students. Such accountability may take the form of direct parental 
control over school policy (if this is the basic form of the school) or may be 
restricted to control exercised through the parent's consumer choice of 
whether he and his voucher continue to support the school. Underlying the 
accountability based on consumer economic power or the particular structure 
chosen by a particular school would be a set of state-wide regulations express- 
ing justifiable minimum standards. At present, states maintain minimum stan- 
dards which apply to both public and private schools, but these would have to 
be modified for a voucher plan. 

Beyond admissions and funding requirements, accountability guaranteed by 
state regulations of voucher schools would be of two broad types: consumer 
protection and minimum educational standards. Since the system attempts to 
maximize parental choice of schools within the bounds of equal educational op- 
portunity, the provision of reliable information about schools is absolutely es- 
sential. Such information would make parents aware of what choices actually 
existed by describing those schools in a way which protected parents against 
fraud or false or misleading claims. To accomplish this a special agency, inde- 
pendent of schools, would collect and disseminate information about how 
schools spend their voucher money, what their teacher qualifications were, 
what the school’s philosophy was, how well its students had done by a variety 
of standards important to parents, what the physical plant was like, who went 
to the school, etc. There might be attached to this a limitation on the amount 
which schools could spend on advertising above and beyond the mandated 
information system. The provision of such vital information should also be 
coupled with a system of counseling which parents could use to aid themselves 
in making school choices. 

Perhaps the Most sensitive issue in such a consumer information system is 
the power inherent in the type of information presented. The students who 
attend Summerhill may, for example, be healthy, creative, happy, self-actualiz- 
ing people, but such things do not necessarily appear on standardized reading 
achievement tests, The issue really concerns the kind of consciousness which 
will be encouraged by the information presented to parents as “important.” As 
it is with performance contracting, any agency with the power to set standards 
for the evaluation of education by legitimizing some information and ignoring 
other information is in the position to manipulate the expectations of parents. 
This fact may be the beginning of an argument for having more than one in- 
dependent agency responsible for collecting and disseminating information. 
Certainly, it argues for diversifying the standards of judgment as much as the 
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schools themselves are diversified. In this regard it scems essential that schools 
be judged not only by some minimum standards which apply to all, but by 
their own explicit and varying goals.?* The danger in not applying such a set of 
standards is that a single index of success will be established and the perceptual 
base of diversity will be undercut. 

The magnitude of this problem both in attaining a commitment to diversity, 
which would result in a balanced information system, and in discovering what 
inputs are related to what outputs is enormous politically and intellectually. 
It is worth noting, however, that essentially the same problem faces the public 
schools under the present political structure. The amount and reliability of in- 
formation about what is happening in public schools and how well they are 
doing is so meager as to make one wonder whether political cam- 
paigning for school board elections doesn't amount to false and misleading ad- 
vertising there too. 

Any state which compels children between six and sixteen to attend school 
will, beyond insuring informed parental choice, set minimum educational stan- 
dards from which no deviation will be tolerated. At present such standards 
exist in the vague state laws which apply to local school boards and which form 
the framework for the certification of private schools?? The rationale for this 
A child who is required to spend seven hours a 
day for ten years in a school building ought to be assured that this experience 
will be something more than mere incarceration or babysitting. From this 
point of view the child ought to be entitled to particular benefits or usable 
offerings of benefits. Certainly, the child is entitled not to be psychologically 
or intellectually damaged by his experience in school. From another pet 
view, it may be that parents will make choices for their children which 
not only be damaging to the child (the dangerous arca of paternalistic protec- 
tion emerges here), but will also have adverse effects on other children or on 
the society as a whole. Protecting the general public from the adverse conse- 
quences of individual decisions generally comes under the heading of regulat- 
ing "spillover effects" or “neighborhood effects.”2° The object is to ascertain 
when an individual's decision has so great and so negative an effect pnis person 
not involved in making that decision that the state 1s entitled to Ai E 
example frequently cited would require that every child basi. t to en. 
write English at the tenth grade level, ie. no parent could choose a 


type of regulation is twofold. 
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which was not committed to providing such instruction, or no school which 
did not teach these skills could receive voucher money. 

It doesn't seem particularly difficult, Marshall McLuhan to the contrary not- 
withstanding, to agree on the importance of reading and writing to the main- 
tenance of a modern society. There are probably other skills, notably a facility 
with numbers and an understanding of governmental process, which would 
also command easy assent. Past this point things become fuzzy. Since the in- 
tervention technique used here is explicit state requirements rather than argu- 
ment or even financial (and resistible) incentives, the discussion can become 
quite heated; and the decisions can result in uniformity, violations of personal 
values, and even repression, There are already some limitations in this form of 
intervention. It is clear that the state may not require that every child attend 
a publicly run school because the state's power "excludes any general power 
-..to standardize its children by forcing them to accept instruction from 
public teachers only."?* The state may, however, make reasonable regulations 
of schools, and it is usually not until such regulation begins to infringe on in- 
dividual religious freedoms by tending to establish religion that the court has 
actually been willing to invalidate a state regulation of a public school.?* Be- 
tween affirming individual liberty to choose any reasonable form of schooling 

. and actually striking down restrictions on such liberty, there is a vast area 
of judicially unexamined state and local control, These controls might be mo- 
tivated by managerial, political, economic, moral, job security, or humanistic 
goals. The voucher scheme shifts the area for expression of such goals from 
the total responsibility of a majoritarian board of education to a regulatory 
scheme which sets some standards and then lets individual schools and parents 
do as they will. 

Opened is the issue of whether we can reestablish this degree of individual and 
group freedom without simultaneously negating it with a complex of regula- 
tions which make everything either required or forbidden. To date, the five 
states which have passed legislation providing aid to private schools on a pur- 
chase-of-services basis, and the two states which have moved toward decen- 
tralization of public schools in big cities? have shown little inclination to dis- 
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tinguish carefully between necessary minimums and desirable freedoms. Pre- 
dictably the problem will be the same with any attempt to set up a voucher 
program—an extreme reluctance to actually expand the range of choice open 
to parents and schools. The courts may eventually get around to drawing a few 
distinctions between justifiable and unjustifiable encroachments on individual 
liberties in education, but the likelihood is that they will generally defer to 
legislative judgments about such sensitive political matters. For the silver lining 
one may suppose that the voucher system, because it is ideologically based in 
individual choice, will cast a greater burden upon the state to justify detailed 
regulation of the content and method of schooling. 


Districting, Transportation, New Schools Two 
of the most easily overlooked aspects of voucher schemes involve the inter- 
related issues of how students are going to get to school and what schools they 
are going to beable to choose from. It is a problem of defining the range of 
alternatives, that is, how many schools will be physically accessible and how 
easy it will be to start new schools to meet unfilled demands. y : 

The transportation problem starts with two questions: Within what geo- 
graphical area will a parent be able to select a school for his child? Will the 
voucher be increased in value enough to finance transportation to and from 
that school? The danger in defining the applicable geographical area is that 
lines will be drawn which prevent racial or social class integration, much as the 
town lines of exclusive suburbs do now for the public school system. The 
most thorough way of insuring that this does not happen would be to consti- 
tute the entire state as the set of schools from which a parent may choose. As 
the area of eligible schools increases, however, so does the transportation bill. 
Therefore, what is given with one hand—the right to use your voucher at any 
school in the state—may be taken away with the other—the failure to pay trans- 
portation costs for those who need it. It is clear that the full cost of nice im 
tion for the poor must be borne by the voucher, or we will simply e using 
another means to accomplish the same economic segregation iir [eer 
ly accomplished by neighborhood and suburban DX MM EN : S 
should get complete transportation costs if he needs it and no : gi ie 
ceive transportation money if he attends very near his home. There shou 


no premium placed on staying in the immediate neighborhood. ME 
Recognizing at the outset that people are not going to send their c * 
all over the state for schooling, it is essential that districts in each region of a 


state be drawn to insure heterogeneity of race, class, and income. n pem 
do not force integration; they simply make it possible, px P Et za 
from using legal boundaries to thwart the fair admissions policy discu : i 
viously. The formulation of districts within which transportation is pro if 
and which, therefore, define the range of existing alternatives open to mo 
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voucher students, may raise an issue of constitutional magnitude. Either by fail- 
ing to provide adequate support for transportation, or by districting in a way 
which prevents the establishment of integrated schools, a state might, de jure, 
be thwarting the principles laid down in sixteen years of school segregation 
cases. 

Though it has been little discussed, the districting and transportation issue 
may be the most sensitive and difficult one to resolve. The problem of drawing 
districts which are small enough to keep the transportation bill reasonable, but 
which are mixed racially and socioeconomically, may not be technically diffi- 
cult. But the willingness to do this will be hard to come by even though the 
districting enables rather than mandates integration. As with most other 
attempts at changing the schools, the voucher plan eventually runs headlong 
into the other areas of American society which must be changed if any part 
of that interlocking social system is to be made equitable and diverse. Here we 
are facing the same attitudes which have led to geographical segregation of 
housing by race, Though free transportation May seem a workable way to over- 
come this technically, it will not happen without some confrontation on attitudes. 

The actual availability of alternatives to the neighborhood school also de- 
pends on how easy or difficult it is to start a new school, As anyone 
who has participated in starting a community or free school can testify, many, 
if not most, of the problems of getting a learning place going involve the per- 
sonal energy of the adults and the students. There are, however, a good num- 
ber of financial, legal, and technical problems which could be alleviated by a 
well-designed voucher program. The operating costs of the school are already 
provided by the vouchers, but capital expenditures present a problem of spe- 
cial magnitude to new schools. It would be possible to treat this in two basic 
ways: either increase the value of the vouchers to cover the amortization of 
capital expenses, or fund them separately, In either case some guaranteed loan 
program should be established to insure that a school which otherwise meets the 
voucher standards does not flounder for inability to get its building or renova- 
tions or equipment financed. Something modeled after the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration and the Federal National Mortgage Association for providing loans 
when a new school reached a minimum enrollment would probably be suitable. 

a The legal and technical problems of fitting within the voucher scheme, meet- 
ing state standards, and complying with all the applicable state laws could be- 
come ; bothersome to the point of frustration. A voucher design which 
is serious about encouraging diversity should make comprehensive legal, 
accounting, and other technical assistance available to any parent, teacher, 
educator, community organization, or group of students who wish to start 
a school. Perhaps most important would be the offer of educational assistance 
to those who are starting new schools. The experiences of the burgeoning com- 
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munity and free schools movement could provide a substantial amount of in- 
formation on the structuring of new curriculum, new relationships between 
student, teacher, and parent, and new resources for learning environments?! 

Technical and educational assistance, like any other resource, can be pro- 
vided selectively. The voucher system should therefore probably establish sev- 
eral different groups capable of providing such aid to any group starting a new 
school or seeking to overcome problems with an old one. This perhaps pro- 
vides the proper role for experts—not control but advice. 


Church-State Separation Comprehending the 
way in which a voucher scheme would reorganize the provision of public edu- 
cation becomes especially strained when the spectre of a parent choosing a 
religious school is raised. Though the regulations of the voucher plan aim to maxi- 
mize a family’s ability to choose the education of its preference, when that choice 
is for religious instruction, a problem of special magnitude develops. 

On principle it would seem that respect for diversity ought to include tol- 
erance for religious options, and that there is no more reason to discourage 
parents from choosing religious schools than military or humanist schools, as 
long as they all meet minimum state standards and voucher regulations. The 
First Amendment, however, erects a wall of separation between church and 
state. Fitting the voucher plan into this context presents a problem which has 
been overstated. 

Historically separation of church and state seems as much as anything to be 
a response to the need to insulate the political process from religious factional- 
ism, a form of strife which was especially prevalent two hundred years ago 
and which to some extent is still with us. Religious freedom, like the other in- 
dividual freedoms protected by the First Amendment, is so much a matter of 
personal preference and belief that the individual’s right to hold these beliefs 
is deserving of special protection ina society which aims to base itself upon 
the just consent of the governed. From this point of view any government pro- 
gram or agency which attempts to prescribe individual beliefs or a group 
expressions of those beliefs is anathema. Traditionally this analysis has y ap- 
plied as a justification of separation of church and state. But the amount of so- 
cialization and behavior control which characterize the increasingly pervasive 
public school system raises the question of why we have not been equally con- 


cerned with the separation of school and state. 
To examine the analogy between the established church, the state, and the 
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à original purposes of the First Amendment on the one hand, and the public 
school, the state, and the present importance of the First Amendment on the 
other hand, is a subject for another essay. Some who have thought about this 
astonishing analogy have come to disconcerting conclusions: 


The difference between the church and the school is mainly that the rites 
of the school have now become much more rigorous and onerous than the 
rites of the church in the worst days of the Spanish Inquisition. The school 
has become the established church of secular times.32 


That the voucher plan is motivated in part by the desire to disestablish the 
monolithic school and replace it with a system of diverse and equally available 
school offerings does not eliminate the constitutional problems which voucher 
schemes face if they make religious schools eligible. It will be a very long time 
before the Supreme Court even begins considering the possibility that the aura 
of personal freedoms protected by the First Amendment ought to prevent an 
effective public monopoly of schooling. In the meantime, the question re- 
mains whether church schools can constitutionally or politically be eligible for 
voucher students, 

Constitutionaly it seems plausible that the voucher plan, by channeling 
money directly to parents and making their choices the Operative ones in 
whether religious or secular schools are aided, avoids violating the First Amend- 
ment. There are precedents like the G.I. Bill and Social Security which provide 
aid to individuals without regulating where they can spend their money and 
without violating the Constitution. As long as the parent’s choice is unencum- 
bered, that is, as long as the voucher system remains neutral with regard to 
which religious school or whether any religious school is chosen, it is at least 


arguable that the voucher scheme rests squarely on the voluntarism which the 
First Amendment protects.* 


Fortunately, there is not room here for a discussion of the legal intricacies 


which would put a voucher scheme within the purview of the First Amend- 
ment. One has the fecling that the emotional ener 


: gy has gone out of this par- 
ticular debate, or that when it is there, 


à it is misplaced. Efforts to provide state 
aid to nonpublic schools, coming largely from Catholic quarters? have been 
directed largely at purchase-of-services arrangements. There is a good deal of 
political muscle behind these Proposals; and it is sad that the efforts serve al- 


most none of the goals of diversity, racial equality, equal resource distribution, 
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and voluntarism which a voucher scheme could plausibly advance. The politi- 
cal issue is not so much whether religious schools will be aided by the states, 
but whether the form of that aid will be conducive to needed reforms of public 
education or will simply reinforce the only two options most families have at 
present—the established public monolith or the Catholic school system. 


Breaking the Consumer Analogy In each of the 
problem areas specified—economic model, admissions policies, accountability, 
the range of alternatives, and separation of church and state—it seems ration- 
ally possible that a system could be designed which meets the need for racial 
equality, redistribution of wealth, respect for genuine value diversity and the 
objective conditions for improvement in schooling. A great deal of experiment- 
ing will be needed to find out whether these projections are in fact realizable, 
But today’s political complexion discourages belief that the will to achieve 
these goals really exists. Reasonable experimentation, therefore, may not get a 
fair chance. 

But even if this rational scheme could be converted into a political reality, 
one is still left with an almost metaphorical mistrust of the idea. This mistrust 
seems to grow out of the analogy which has so often been drawn between a 
voucher scheme and a regulated market system. If you have tried to buy an 
automobile which does not pollute the air, or have had any of the myriad other 
experiences in which it is demonstrated that decisions which are economically 
advantageous to profit-making corporations are usually disadvantageous to the 
public interest, this analogy is probably very disturbing. If you are poor and 
have suffered the degradation and deprivation which others usually brush off 
as an unfortunate side effect of the system which keeps the country great, the 
analogy may become a compelling reason to oppose vouchers. 

Those who have described the system as one which is based upon the benefits 
of introducing economic competition into schooling certainly have raised this 


spectre by their failure to suggest a means of avoiding the hazards of a con- 
ated in this situation seem to be based on three 


sumer system. The fears gener 
he separation of consumer from producer, the 


aspects of consumer systems—t ist : 
presence of the profit motive, and the use of advertising or hucksterism. Some 


modifications in the voucher idea could be suggested to break the connection . 
between free choice and these three worrisome characteristics. 7 
In the present scheme of public schooling, formal accountability rests large- 
made in electing school boards, while informal accounta- 
pressure groups. The voucher scheme seeks to couple 
| control over a per capita share of finances for 
schooling. As significant an addition to parental power as this may be, however, 
it would probably constitute a net loss over the present system if it became a 
substitute for more direct political control. Imagine a school system composed 
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of a diverse collection of schools run by public authorities, private business cor- 
porations, teachers’ collectives, parent groups, and community development 
corporations. The only parental power (other than voting for those who set 
state minimum standards) would rest on consumer choice from among what- 
ever options the schooling “producers” happen to be offering. One can, of 
course, start his own school, and there is assistance available for doing this, but 
essentially the choice is limited in the same way as it presently is in most con- 


Schools. The voucher scheme would then have not 
lation which minimized discrimination, but a governa 


magnitude as the helpless or ignorant voter, while pate 
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provision of schooling. Too much has been made of the idea that economic 
competition in schooling will increase its quality. More likely, economic com- 
petition will increase efficiency at the expense of quality, much as it does else- 
where, through adoption of a restricted and materialistic set of goals. More- 
over, the kinds of capital and corporate image advertising advantages which 
business corporations would have in running schools would soon allow them 
to dominate the field, thereby giving antihumanist, managerial goals even great- 
er hegemony over schooling. 

It is possible, of course, that businesses might run the best vocational or tech- 
nical schools. The trouble with their participation is not this, but that they tend 
to assume that training for existing or projected jobs is all there is to education. 

The result is schools which become, even more than they are now, service or- 
ganizations for the technological society. Service to the corporate structure 
becomes more important than questioning the values on which the structure 
is based. Students become so many potential cogs in the machine, needing 
only a little shaping here and honing there. At the end of the conveyor belt, 
of course, there are better jobs for better pay to be better consumers of what 
the corporations make. 

Given the amount of socialization which takes place in a school, whatever its 
limited technical or vocational aims, it makes little sense to put schooling in 
the hands of those whose self-interest is largely the preservation of the status 
quo and the most extensive control of "resources" and "markets" possible. 
These “factory metaphors,” as Thomas Green has called them, portend a sys- 
tem of education “in which schools are assessed primarily by the utility of their 
‘product’ to other institutions of society—most notably its economic and mili- 
tary institutions."?^ Education is a personal and community process, and any- 
thing which makes it likely that a national or international technocracy will re- - 
place personal initiative and direction in education is unacceptable. P 

The third method of breaking the consumer-voucher analogy would involve 
restrictions on advertising. It has already been indicated that schools would be 
required to provide parents with certain basic information, so that informed 
choice would be possible. To this might be added an absolute dollar limit on 
advertising expenses, much in the way that we might beneficially reduce polit- 
ical hucksterism by limiting television campaign spending in national elections. 


Children’s Rights or Parents’ Rights A second 
blem in most voucher schemes concerns the comparative 
d children. It is always assumed that the family will re- 
hat the family will make the choice of schools. A look 


major unexamined pro 
interests of parents an 
ceive the voucher and t 


36 Thomas Green, op. cit. 
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at some of the controversies over schooling indicates, however, that there is 
often quite a gap between what the parents think is a good education and what 
the students think. There is, in addition, the very real question of whether a 
child reaching the age of thirteen or fourteen shouldn't have the right to de- 
termine much more about his present and future than the usual chattel theory 
of children allows. All of this may be a problem of educating parents about 
their children and vice versa—indeed, bringing parents into closer contact 
with the problems of schooling and children is one benefit a voucher scheme 
might produce—but the basic structural problem of how much influence 
young people will retain over schooling remains. To some, the issue is merely 
whether students should be protected from themselves by their parents or 
the state. 

One suggestion for securing further influence for students has been to give 
them the vouchers after age thirteen. Since they still remain economically de- 
pendent on their parents in other respects, however, it is unclear how this plan 
would help them without causing excessive strife within the family. Another 
possibility would be to give students over a certain age voting power within 
voucher schools through requirements in the corporate form. The disadvan- 
tage of this idea is that it does not deal with the initial choice of schools. This 
question plays upon so many values which require rethinking and refeeling 
that it is undoubtedly safest to bring the discussion of it to an abrupt end with 
the statement that it requires more thought. 


Voucher Politics At this point the structural 
nature of voucher schemes and most of the ways of manipulating the variables 
have been outlined. If each variable in the structure were arranged ideally, 
what might result? Public and private education would essentially be rede- 
fined. The uniting of the best aspects of cach would be a set of independent 
schools, all of which would be free? (in the sense of being paid for out of tax 
dollars); schools would be equally accessible to all; and control of quality 
would be divided between minimum standards set by the state and policy deci- 
sions reached or approved by parents or students in each independent school. 


37 If the Coons plan of family power equalizing were adopted, e i 
small self-tax, and education would not be "free" in the ion of Side ipe vid of 
taxes from the granting of benefits. Since these payments are calculated on the gua of a 
progressive tax schedule, however, all but the psychological impact of the pa ment is 
exactly as it would be in a traditionally “free” school tax system. The “ge a a as a 
measure of the importance of education to the family. Arguments that the self-tax per- 
centage also corresponded to the private benefit of education to the family have a 
made. But it would appear that these are more soundly grounded in Mid economics 
than in education theory. See, for example, John Dewey. Democracy and Education 
New York: Macmillan, 1916, which makes it plain that education is personal in tonlity. í 
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Further, this decentralized system would allow maximum choice to families 
by providing them with the means to choose any school within a wide 
geographical area, and by insuring that any alternative would receive state sup- 
port if it could attract families which valued its services, The notion that for the 
poor and middle class there is only one definition of good education, that ar- 
rived at by the public school monopoly, would be abandoned. 


Under such a system the advantages we might hope for would be these: 


—Halting the present situation in which only the rich and those with support 
from religious institutions can escape public schools, and in which eco- 
nomic and class separation is made easy. 

—Shifting the source of initiative for school reform to families by making 
it possible for them to exercise more choice. 

—Increasing economic and political power of individuals over their chil- 
dren's education. 

—Making possible not only geographically decentralized schools, but school 
communities based on many other shared values. 

— Providing effective means for preventing racial and economic discrimina- 
tion and for insuring the presence of adequate resources for all school chil- 
dren. 

—Increaging the diversity of American education and its ability to experi- 
ment by encouraging alternative schools and breaking down the present pub- 
lic school monopoly. 

—Reducing the size of decision-making units and encouraging a less bu- 
reaucratic relationship between school and family. 

—Removing the state from determination of educational policy except as 
regards absolute minimums (preventing discrimination, insuring equal re- 
sources, providing basic information, securing minimum educational stan- 


dards). 
— Supporting the growing movement of community schools and free schools. 


Since the voucher scheme is so malleable in its basic design, it is also possible 
that the result of adopting it, if it were fashioned by the wrong political mo- 
tives, would be to aggravate cach of the problems to which the preceding list 
refers. The introduction to the OEO feasibility study notes that “...an un- 
regulated voucher scheme could be the most serious setback for the education 
of disadvantaged children in the history of the United States." In this context 


arguing that vouchers are either good or bad is the same as describing the kind 


of voucher scheme one advocates. 
The basic difficulty with the voucher idea is that it requires a political com- 
y weak and vulnerable in America today: a 


mitment to values which are ver 
and race; respect for and encour- 


commitment to equality of wealth, power, 
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agement of real pluralism; nonintervention by government in substantial edu- 
cational decisions; high regard for individuals and children; encouraging social 
integration; placing personalism and communitarianism above bureaucracy and 
technocratic values. It is hard to see where the support for a good voucher sys- 
tem will come from. It is likely that were a voucher scheme adopted by the 
states tomorrow, it would reflect the same values which are presently aggravat- 
ing the abominable situation of American education. 

This, of course, is not the way it should be. The present situation in school- 
ing and in the country generally is one in which we desperately need to let val- 
ues and institutions develop from the people up. Continued top down efforts 
to cope with dissatisfaction by tightening the controls of existing institutions 
or making a few fine adjustments in the machine cannot be responsive to the 
basic changes in consciousness which are taking place. We need to give our- 
selves more space. We need to open up and in some cases even terminate in- 
stitutions voluntarily. The voucher plan can be drawn so that it provides this 
needed space for development of new learning relationships, while at the same 
time guarding against the basic discriminations which we have been suffering. 

The political distance between where we are and where we would like to be 
is great. The base of support for a decent voucher system is quite small at pres- 
ent both because a voucher scheme is abstract, and because it is unclear wheth- 
er, as a slogan, education vouchers are the property of conservative or radical 
forces. The greatest need at present is not to decide whether vouchers are good 
or bad—that is entirely premature and overly academic—but to organize a 
base of support which has it in its self-interest and political ideology to press 
for the values upon which a good voucher scheme would be based. Such an 
organizing strategy can be based on pointing out the inadequacies of the pres- 
ent school system, demonstrating that these problems often stem from the politi- 
cal structure of schooling, and supporting efforts to decentralize and diversify 
power and increase resources. At the same time, a complete strategy would 
support the community and free school movement, for this movement is not 
only the most dependable political base for a fair voucher system, it is a mani- 
festation of some of the schools which might arise under such a System. 

In fact, free schools and community schools provide the most convincing 
evidence of the benefits of a voucher plan. Arguments about decentralized de- 
cision-making, equal resource allocation, personalism, and pluralism are per- 
suasive; but they remain arguments. The existence of an organic and growing 
movement which js starting independent, experimental schools and serving 
minority groups goes beyond argument. It is evidence of what people are ac- 
tually doing with their desire for useful education and free learning. It is evi- 
dence that a voucher plan would be supporting something which exists, in- 
stead of creating a system out of abstractions in the heads of social planners, It 


ke 
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is evidence that things which are now struggling to happen in spite of the pres- 
ence of public institutions could be freely happening with the aid of public 
institutions. 

Voucher schemes require us to take a comprehensive look at the political 
and structural aspects of schooling, and to get to the basic value questions 
which we generally ignore or cannot bear to face. Perhaps this is why the 
idea is supported so much by slogans or dismissed so easily by flippancy. In 
any case, it will not be really clear whether or not the idea is beneficial until 
enough political forces have lined up to see who is in a position to fashion its 
design. In the meantime, vouchers may be considered a revolutionary idea, for 
like other revolutions, it does not matter so much who starts it as who gains 
control of it once it has begun. 


AN EDUCATOR'S EDUCATION 


WHAT WE OWE CHILDREN 

The Subordination of Teaching to Learning 

Caleb Gattegno $4.95 

"He stands among a handful in this country who, going beyond liberal slogans 
and faddish talk about creativity, really understand what creative learning 

is all about." — JAMES MOFFETT 

"A valuably stimulating . .. call for a radical shift of emphasis in the learning 
process in our schools." — PUBLISHERS' WEEKLY 

"If Gattegno is right, then much of what goes for teaching in our schools today 
is wrong." — RONALD GROSS, THE NEW YORK TIMES BOOK REVIEW 

“The whole book. ..is in refreshing contrast to the commodity-oriented production 
model of the educational process. . . . Gattegno's message is that, since children 
(like the rest of us) have eyes, it is better to enable them to see... than first to 
blindfold them and then make them memorize an outdated description of their 
world." — PETER CAWS, THE NEW REPUBLIC 


TOWARDS A VISUAL CULTURE 
Educating Through Television 
Caleb Gattegno $4.95 


“This slim volume contains more wisdom and insight about learners and media 
and methods than any book I've read in recent years." — JOHN M CULKIN 


“.,. vitally important for professional educators and parents.. .one of the most 
important books on media and modern education in the 70's." - MEDIA & METHODS 


HOMEWORK! 
Required Reading for Teachers and Parents 
Gloria Channon $5.95 


"A teacher with many years experience in city public schools tells once again, and 
Strongly and clearly, what by now we should all know — that far too many of our 
Schools and classrooms are still ridden with distrust, fear, contempt, and hatred, 
not just of teachers for children, but of teachers for themselves. She tells us how 
teachers' own fears and insecurities make it hard for them to give up, even when 
they want to, their traditional ali-knowing and all-powerful role in the classroom. 
But she shows us that it can be done. This will be a hard book for defenders of 
the old ways to argue with, anda very encouraging one for the growing number of 
people — parents, teachers and administrators — who are trying to change our 


schools into places for independent and meaningful learning, and full human 
growth." — JOHN HOLT 


THE SCHOOL FIX, NYC, USA 
Miriam Wasserman $10.00 


"...8 veritable marathon among lesser sprints. ... A steal at the price, too." 

— JOHN CALAM, SATURDAY REVIEW 

dise easily one of the very best among the proliferating volumes on the plight of 
American education. .. . The author is as fairminded as she is comprehensive 
and penetrating." — PUBLISHERS' WEEKLY 


"...one of the handful of books that tells us something solid about the nature of 
public education in America." — EDGAR Z FRIEDENBERG 


"...Suggests wide possibilities for application to school problems elsewhere." 
— THE TAMPA TRIBUNE TIMES 


Available at all bookstores . . . or order direct from 


OUTERBRIDGE & DIENSTFREY 


200 West 72 Street, New York 10023 Distributed by E. P. Dutton 
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Vouchers — Solution or Sop? 


David Selden 


One of today’s most controversial educational issues is the voucher plan—a 
scheme designed to give students choice of school rather than requiring them 
to attend schools to which they are assigned. Parents would be given certificates 
equal to the cost of educating their children and could then spend these certifi- 
cates in any public or private school with room to accommodate their children, 
Opponents of the voucher plan are divided into two camps: those who be- 
lieve that it will not work and those who believe it will. Those who oppose the 
voucher plan on grounds of impracticality have found themselves at a serious 
disadvantage because, as each new detailed objection has been registered, pro- 
ponents of the plan have added new qualifications and safeguards designed to 
eliminate the objection. Those who oppose the plan as a matter of principle are 
raising more fundamental objections. They hold that the voucher plan is a danger- 
ous and divisive proposal which could even destroy the public school system. 


Innocence Abroad Actually, there is no single 
voucher plan. One of the first to use the term was conservative economist Mil- 
ton Friedman who was trying to find a way to turn the schools over to private 
enterprise. Later, Christopher Jencks and his associates at the Harvard Grad- 
uate School of Education saw vouchers as a way to bring about educational 
changes. They were and still are deeply concerned about the failure of Ameri- 
can schools to educate underclass students, particularly those who live in the 
black slums and ghettos of our big cities. Jencks and others observed that while 
schools in nearby Boston and in other cities are overcrowded and run-down, 
many middle-class suburbs of those cities have underutilized school facilities. 
Furthermore, the voucher advocates took heed of the central finding of the 
Coleman Report to the effect that the most influential clement in a child's edu- 
cation is his social milieu. If such children could be helped to leapfrog out of 
the city and into suburban schools, they would thus be receiving intrinsically 
better educational service on the one hand and a more learning-supporting en- 
vironment on the other. 
Jencks and his associates further observed that throughout the nation there 
are a number of small, highly innovative private schools which are apparently 
ults, Yet many of these experimental schools live a 


achieving spectacular res ; 
f a way could be found to give such schools financial 


hand-to-mouth existence. T 
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security, the probability of developing useful, new educational techniques 
would be increased. 

Hence, vouchers. What has happened to the original pure-hearted voucher 
concept, however, is a classic example of good intentions gone bad. 


Mechanical Problems One of the early prob- 
lems encountered in making the voucher scheme viable was the obvious fact 
that putting an urban educational price tag on a poor kid would still leave him 
unable to afford a suburban school. Therefore, one of the first elements that 
was added to the concept was that children from poverty slum families would 
be given added educational green stamps, so that they could afford a more ex- 
pensive education than they would get if they stayed in their urban attendance 
districts. This voucher override caveat introduces a vital cop-out right at the 
outset. 

Although educational arguers concede that suburban education is better and 
that it costs more, they do not concede that urban education could be improved 
if more money were to be spent in the cities. The more vociferous critics of our 
public schools proceed from the premise that we could educate children if we, 
(1) really wanted to do a job, and (2) had the tight idea about how to teach. 
They vigorously dispute assertions by teachers and their organizations that 
well-qualified and well-paid teachers with small classes, reasonable classroom- 
hour loads, ample remedial assistance, and good physical surroundings have 
much to do with the quality of instruction. Yet many of these same critics sup- 
port the voucher plan, despite its initial concession that good education will 
Cost more than we are now spending in slum schools. 

Money alone is not an absolute determinant of educational quality. A study 
by the NAACP in 1969 showed that a large proportion—although not the ma- 
jority by any means—of so-called compensatory education programs financed 
under Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act proved to be 
educationally worthless. On the other hand, it is impossible to effect any large- 
scale improvement in education without having more money to hire teachers and 
other personnel and to invest in new schools and equipment, And if more money 
can be made available for education, it should be Spent to improve the public 
schools in the areas of greatest need. 

The voucher bounty idea would introduce incentives for operators of pri- 
vate schools and, of course, for suburban school boards, Supporters of the plan 
pooh-pooh the possibility that the profit motive would stimulate added 
hucksterism in education. However, unless safeguards against profiteering 
were carefully drawn and enforced, voucher money would most certainly 
tempt unscrupulous educational entrepreneurs in the same way that the GI 
Bill stimulated the growth of all those electronics, w: 


atchmaking, and key 
punch “schools.” Most of the victims of those enterpri 
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from the underclass who were looking for educational shortcuts. The greater 
educational need of underclass children and their parents makes them more 
vulnerable to the blandishments of fly-by-night school operators. 


Open Enrollment The term voucher plan is so 
catchy that one almost takes for granted that this is something new, but it is 
not. In the early, liberal, integrationist days following the U.S. Supreme Court's 
1954 school desegregation decision, many school districts adopted so-called 
open enrollment plans. Black children who otherwise would have been attend- 
ing all-black slum schools were permitted to transfer to other schools if those 
schools had space to receive them. Many of these plans also provided free bus- 
ing, again on a voluntary basis. While most of the open enrollment plans were 
theoretically “two way,” it was inevitably black children who rode the bus— 
a segregating activity in itself. 

Most open enrollment plans have been abandoned or have dwindled to in- 
significance. As a matter of fact, they never did enlist masses of students, and 
for the most part, the children who rode the bus were those with strong pa- 
rental support and high motivation. These were the very children who were 
more likely to succeed regardless of the school they attended. They were also 
the very children whose presence could have provided stimulation for less 
striving children in their ghetto schools. 

Most observers of the open enrollment plans quickly came to the conclu- | 
sion that the programs were ineffective in combatting racial segregation and 
that very little, if any, educational gain resulted. 

As an aside, the open enrollment plans, confined mostly to Northern cities, 
a little busing would accomplish nothing; the much more 
g followed in many Southern cities bears 
gnificant effect upon the social mix in 


simply proved that 
extensive busing program now bein 
educational promise through its si 
schools. 


Racism and Politics Another scheme very close 
to the voucher idea is “freedom-of-choice,” now outlawed by many court de- 
cisions. The freedom-of-choice plans were designed to promote racial segrega- 
tion. They were based upon outright subsidies, very similar to vouchers, given 
to parents to trade in at the “school of their choice.” Of course, black parents 
were not permitted to use their vouchers at white schools. 

The original proponents of vouchers abhor racial discrimination, and they 
have again proposed mechanical regulations which would supposedly guard 
against use of the vouchers to promote freedom-of-choice academies. For in- 
stance, they would require that at least 25 percent of the student population-be 
of a minority ethnic group before a school would be eligible to receive voucher 


students. 
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"The proposed 25 percent safeguard illustrates another basic problem of the 
voucher idea. Since the plan's success seems to depend, in part at least, on fed- 
eral aid, one can readily see the shape of the future. The percentage figure 
would loom as a major proving ground over which pro and con lobbyists 
would clash, just as they now struggle to influence percentages in taxes, tariffs, 
and oil depletion allowances. 

Even if Congress passed a proper percentage, however, it still would have to 
be enforced. Ironically, some of those who purport to fear the specter of fed- 
eral intervention in local affairs are also advocating the use of vouchers, not 
recognizing, presumably, the massive federal regulatory apparatus which 
would be necessary to prevent abuse. 


European Experience ^ School finance systems 
very similar to vouchers have been in use in a number of European countries 
for many decades. In Belgium, Holland, and Denmark, for instance, chil- 
dren receive equal subsidies, regardless of the sponsorship of the school they 
attend— public, private, nonsectarian, or religious. Contrary to the objections 
usually raised, the effects of government subsidies have been far from cata- 
strophic. While the percentage of students at religious-sponsored schools has 
increased somewhat, the proportion now seems to be stabilized. Furthermore, 
apparently the religious schools are becoming less and less sectarian and more 
and more like the public schools. It is predicted that there will be very little 
difference between the two types of schools in five to ten years. 

The European system, however, couples close supervision by the state with 
certain standard requirements—in staffing and equipment, for instance—which 
all schools must meet. Of course, all schools must teach a Standard curriculum 
prescribed by the state, and there are single national teacher-salary schedules 
and pension systems. 

It cannot be said that public subsidy of private schools creates illiberal, di- 
vided, and strife-torn societies, since the three countries under discussion are 
among the most liberal and peaceful in the world. But it must be noted that 
economic and social conditions in those countries differ greatly from those in 
the United States. First, there is no large economically deprived underclass in 
Belgium, Holland, or Denmark. Second, there is no large racially isolated group. 
"Third, government is much simpler and more centralized. What seems to have 
become acceptable in small, middle-class, ethnically homogeneous countries under 
strong centralized control or supervision would not necessarily be applicable 
to the United States with its huge problems and deep unresolved racial, sec- 
tional, and religious antagonisms. 

Incidentally, France does not subsidize private schools. 
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Religious Warfare The dynamite which lies 
ready for detonation just below the surface of the voucher controversy is the 
growing issue of public support for religious-related schools. At several meet- 
ings called by the sponsors of the voucher plan in an effort to "clarify" the situ- 
ation, the line-up of religious teams was as apparent as if they had worn colored 
jerseys. On the one side were those Jewish and Protestant organizations tra- 
ditionally zealous in maintaining the principle of separation of church and 
state. On the other side were the Catholic organizations and a scattering of 
other denominations trying desperately to save their church-related school sys- 
tems. Even though Jencks and company say that vouchers would not be used 
to any great extent to solve the financial plight of the church schools, spokes- 
men for those institutions quite obviously think otherwise. 

Jencks thinks that the church schools would have a hard time meeting his 
25 percent minority race qualification. Church spokesmen, however, feel that 
with federal support tuition for such schools could be reduced and the number 
of “free” students could be greatly increased, thus helping to improve racial 
integration in such schools and at the same time preventing their possible col- 
lapse. The religious advocates of vouchers point out that church-related schools 
now enroll hundreds of thousands of children who otherwise would be the re- 
sponsibility of the public system. Unless these schools receive financial aid, 
they will be forced to curtail operations and send students flooding into already 
overcrowded public facilities. Vouchers seem to offer a way out. 

The tuition subsidy plan now in use in New York state, which provides state 
funds for college students to attend institutions of their choice, whether public 
or private, seems to be in conformity with constitutional requirements. Other 
scholarship plans using federal funds have also been in existence for many 
years without arousing successful legal objection. Even so, introduction of the 
voucher plan is almost certain to result in speedy legal challenge by its oppo- 
nents on grounds of separation of church and state. 

Several cases now in the judicial works will have a bearing on the legal status 
of vouchers, One of these is Flask v. Gardner, which challenges the use of fed- 
eral funds to pay for educational services conducted in religious-sponsored 
schools under Title I of ESEA. If the courts should decide that the use of 
funds in this way is unconstitutional, the legality of the voucher concept so far 
as the religious-related schools are concerned would be dubious indeed. 

The other test case is Lemon v. Kurtzman. Pennsylvania now provides state 
aid directly to private schools—most of them church-connected. A number 
of organizations have filed amicus briefs in opposition to the use of funds for 
such a purpose, but U.S. Attorney General John Mitchell announced in Sep- 
tember, 1970, that his department would file an amicus brief on the side of the 
state, thus declaring in favor of such subsidies. 
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Polarizer The Nixon Administration has not 
been slow to realize the political potentialities in the voucher controversy. 
Donald Rumsfeld, who was appointed by the President to become Director of 
the Office of Economic Opportunity (presumably on the basis that since he 
voted against every bill which created OEO he could not be accused of fa- 
voritism), started down the Spiro Agnew polarization trail in 1970. Rumsfeld was 
seeking quite obviously to exploit another of those neat splitters which have 
become the hallmark of the current administration's political style. 

By pushing the voucher plan, Rumsfeld attacked teachers, who are almost uni- 
versally opposed, and the “liberal elements" who favor strict separation of 
church and state. At the same time, he declared himself in support of people 
who, according to cynical political analysis, are thought to be in the hard-hat 
category. He also gave aid and comfort to people who secretly hope vouchers 
will lead to a revival of the Southern freedom-of-choice plans. 

In promoting the voucher plan, Rumsfeld displayed a flair for half-truths. 
In a speech given September 23, 1970, before the San Francisco Chamber of 
Commerce "Urban Roundtable," he first detailed the all too obvious defects 
and shortcomings of our current system of education. Then he totaled up all 
the money spent by all levels of government on education, In the same para- 
graph he threw in an observation—unsupported—that “the pupil-teacher ratio 
is lower today than ever in the nation's history." 

What Rumsfeld left out was that the percentage of gross national product 
for education remained practically constant for decades and that “pupil- 
teacher ratio” is an almost meaningless figure. Furthermore, if the ratio has 
gone down, how much has it decreased? A page later in the same speech, he re- 
jected the idea that the amount of money spent on education has much to 
do with the quality of education. What we need, he said, are new ideas, and he 
charged that the American Federation of Teachers and other teacher organiza- 
tions don't want any new ideas, since they are against the voucher plan and 
have been against other "experiments" launched under the acgis of the OEO. 

Quoting directly from the Rumsfeld remarks, he stated: "They [teacher in- 
terest groups] charge that money, not new approaches, is the answer to im- 
proving educational skills." He then went on to quote President Nixon, *When 
we get more education for the dollar, we'll start asking for more dollars for 
education." 

As a matter of fact, the voucher plan does not add a single new educational 


technique, nor can it guarantee that giving pupils more mobility will result 
in the development of new techniques. ; 


Lizard or Dragon? One of the chief objections 
which can be leveled fairly at the voucher idea is that it, like so many catchy 


educational schemes, tends to divert attention from the real and basic needs of 
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children and the schools. Whether education is carried on by people—teachers 
and paraprofessionals—or by machines watched over by people, there is a re- 
lationship between cost and educational effort. 

No one would deny that it is possible to waste school money, but all other 
things being equal—the educability of students, the intelligence of teachers and 
administrators, the social milieu in which the school must operate—the more 
money you spend on education, the more education is produced. It is silly, if 
not malicious, to suggest that money-starved school systems will have “to do 
better" before the great white fathers in Washington will give them more 
support. 

Like a bright, shiny, quick-moving lizard running over a rotting log, the 
voucher scheme diverts our attention from the decay underneath. But what 
will we do if Mr. Jencks' entertaining little lizard grows up to be a fire-breath- 


ing dragon? 
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reflecting today's changing 
educational environment... 


INDIVIDUALIZING EDUCATIONAL SYSTEMS: 
THE ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOL 
Lloyd K. Bishop, New York University 


A comprehensive and penetrating new look at the task of reorganizing school pro- 
grams and curricula to achieve a more individually and humanistically oriented edu- 
cational system. Offering an excellent balance between conceptual and operational 
aspects of individualization, the author describes the nature of individualized instruc- 
tion, discusses its implications for students, teachers, and administrators, analyzes 
existing innovative school programs, theorizes on future needs and develo ments in 
organizational patterns, and, most ge ga of all, provides specific modalities for 
constructive reform. January, 1971; 276 pp.; $7.95. 


EDUCATION, ADMINISTRATION, AND CHANGE: 
THE REDEPLOYMENT OF RESOURCES 


Lanore A. Netzer and Glen G. Eye, The University of Wisconsin; Marshall E. Dimock, 
President's Advisory Council on Executive Administration; Matthew P. Dumont, Cen- 
ter for Studies of Metropolitan Problems, NIMH; Lloyd Homme, Behavior Research 
Department, Westinghouse Learning Corporation; Fremont E. Kast, University of 
Washington; Stephen J. Knezevich, The University of Wisconsin. 


These papers from the first John Guy Fowlkes Invitational Seminar, combining 
theory, research, and operational practicalities, bring the highest quality of experience 
from diverse professions to bear on the subject of change as it relates to education 
and educational administration. Each essay is constructed around the demands of 
the new Tension-Penetration Interaction Model. The interdisciplinary treatment is 
strengthened by research matrices from which variables are cross-referenced through- 
out the essays. The final chapter summarizes the contributions of each author with a 
series of research hypotheses. September, 1970; 207 pp.; $8.95. 


ADMINISTRATION OF PUBLIC EDUCATION, Second Edition 
Stephen J. Knezevich, The University of Wisconsin 


, The text reflects the impact on educational administration of the schools’ increasing 
involvement in social issues, growing teacher militancy, the increasingly active role of 
the federal government in educational policy-making, and the technical revolution. 
It covers both the fundamental concepts and the substantive material of the adminis- 
trative process, including decision-making, negotiations, innovations, technologies, 
theory, models, and systems—documented by recent research data and literature. 
Systems analysis is emphasized. 1969; 578 pages; $13.50, 


THE LAW AND PUBLIC SCHOOL OPERATION 


LeRoy Peterson and Richard A. Rossmiller, The University of Wisconsin, and 
Marlin M. Volz, University of Louisville j 


This thorough, documented text identifies the broad issues of major educational 
and legal import, analyzes—in lay terms—legal principles concerning the rights, privi- 
leges, duties, and responsibilities of school-connected ersonnel, and clarifies essential 
legislative enactments and judicial interpretations, There is detailed material on the 
educational aspects of the school program and on school boards and districts, plus an 
exceptional description of U.S, court systems and their procedures, 


7. 1969; 704 pp- $13.95. 
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The Economics of the Voucher System 


Eli Ginzberg 


One of the first proponents of the voucher system for education in the United 
States was Milton Friedman of the University of Chicago, who argued that its 
adoption would lead to a series of improvements: individual (parental) free- 
dom through broadened consumer choice; efficiency and economy by intro- 
ducing competition where monopoly had earlier held sway; and diversity 
through an increase in entrepreneurship. Friedman knew that in sparsely set- 
tled areas conditions of scale might inhibit the introduction of multiple 
schools, and he recognized that among population groups committed to the 
maintenance of segregation the voucher system would be welcomed. But Fried- 
man argued for “freedom,” even if it would force Negroes to wait for a changed 
attitude among whites before they could attend desegregated schools. 

The Cambridge group which recently developed the planning document for 
the Office of Economic Opportunity explored whether the voucher system 
might be used to speed certain specific educational objectives: increased 
diversity in curricula and teaching methods; desegregation; increased oppor- 
tunities for minority children to attend better schools; greater parental choice; 
more disclosure of information from schools competing for any type of public 
support; and the use of public funds for the financially vulnerable parochial 
school system. 

- The Cambridge group is principally concerned with better education for 
children from low income families and minority groups. It is fair to say that, 
if this “redistributive” effort cannot be accomplished, these proponents of the 
voucher system will not be interested in an experiment to test its other 


potentialities. 


Lessons from a Pluralistic Economy Our so- 
ciety has attempted for several decades to establish better conditions for the 
poor and otherwise disadvantaged on a series of fronts, namely, housing, wel- 
fare, income, health, as well as education. The results of these experiences de- 
serve attention, even if, in so doing, we must ignore certain refinements. 

After twenty-five years of effort, we must realize that even with substantial 
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public funds available to force the issue, the progress made in improving hous- 
ing available to the poor, particularly on an integrated basis, has been slow. 
While there are a few partially successful experiments, even in such a “liberal” 
community as New York City whites are still willing to forego more and better 
space and lower rents in order not to live in projects and neighborhoods with 
large numbers of blacks. 

With regard to welfare, the 91st Congress refused to pass the Administration's 
Family Assistance Plan, which would make the federal government responsible 
for establishing and underwriting a welfare floor of $1,600 per family through- 
out the United States. Congress is hesitant to accept a responsibility previously 
covered by state and local governments, especially when the starting cost looms 
high, that is, over $4 billion annually. 

On the income front we have done little with regard to redistribution. Since 
the end of World War II, the proportion of total disposable income available 
to families with incomes in the lowest quintile has not increased. Belatedly 

(1969), Congress eliminated the federal income tax liability for families at the 
lower end of the scale, but this will not have more than a marginal effect on 
their net position. 

"The record of the expansion and improvement of health services for the poor 
shows that Medicare is paying about 45 percent of the total costs of medical 
care for the aged, while Medicare premiums have to be repeatedly raised to 
stay abreast of the rapidly accelerating costs. Despite the expenditure of several 
billions of dollars annually, it is hard to prove that the quantity and quality 
of medical services available to the poor have been significantly increased un- 
der Medicaid. This much is sure: Both the federal and state governments are 
unable to keep pouring more money into Medicaid. Since the health care sys- 
tem for the poor remains seriously deficient, the country is beginning to talk 
about the need for national health insurance in the belief that it might accom- 
plish for all what Medicaid was expected but was unable to do for some. 

On the basis of this summary review, the following deductions can be ven- 
tured about governmental engendered efforts to bring about substantial im- 


provements in the quantity and quality of services available to the poor and 
disadvantaged: 


a) The programs involve expenditures of many billions of dollars annually. 

b) The expectations on which they are based are seldom, if ever, fulfilled. 

c) Congress is hesitant to assume large financial commitments previously 
carried by state and local governments. 

d) The expenditure of increased sums does not insure the delivery of more 
and better services to a targeted population such as the poor. 

e) Many white families, in the North as well as in the South, will forego the 
advantages provided by governmental subsidies if they can be enjoyed 
only by close association with blacks. 
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It is irresponsible to move ahead with even an experimental program of edu- 
cational vouchers without facing up to the results of these recent efforts at dis- 
tributive justice. The American people have already expended to little avail 
many tens of billions of dollars in recent years to achieve objectives closely re- 
lated to those subsumed under this latest version of educational reform. 


Recent Educational Reforms Reappraised We 
will now take a closer look at the efforts that have been launched and imple- 
mented in recent years to achieve the goal which is the essence of the proposed 
educational vouchers, the goal of improving the schooling available to low in- 
come and minority youngsters. 

In quick review, we note first the introduction of governmental financing for 
preschool programs. Head Start made it possible for the children of many black 
and other poor families to attend nursery schools which formerly had catered 
to parents who were able and willing to pay. But with minor exceptions, this 
departure provided a service that saw little commingling of children from dif- 
ferent backgrounds. Head Start programs have been overwhelmingly directed 
to establishing new institutions to serve the disadvantaged. It is questionable 
whether any significant expansion would have taken place had government 
stipulated that the poor and the black be admitted in large numbers to existing, 
predominantly white, middle-class nursery schools. 

A second major thrust has been the effort led by the federal government, re- 
inforced by state and local governments, to make supplemental resources avail- 
able to schools which are attended overwhelmingly by children from disadvan- 
taged homes. Two findings come clear: despite the legislative interest, much 
of the additional money ended up in programs available to children from mid- 
dle and even upper income homes. Similarly, advisors to the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare have been able to determine that the improve- 
ment grants resulted in no appreciable gain in the educational achievement of the 
children who were the target of the effort. 

Under the combination of legislative, judicial, and administrative pressure, 
reinforced in certain areas by political pressure and public opinion, some prog- 
ress has been made to broaden the opportunities for black youngsters to attend 
schools previously not open to them where the student body has been exclusive- 
ly or predominantly white and where the level of student achievement has been 
considerably higher than in all-black schools. i 

For a variety of reasons, including cost or length of transportation, student 
and teacher hostility, fear, preference for remaining with one’s own group, 
many black families able to enroll their children for the first time in predomi- 
nantly white schools did not avail themselves of this option. 

In many communities the black leadership has recently become more inter- 
ested in securing control over ghetto schools in the belief that they have more 
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to gain thereby than in pursuing the goal of desegregation which is often 
logistically impossible and which in any case would fail many black children by 
stressing white, middle-class values. These leaders are saying to their local 
boards of education: give us the tools and we will do the job of educating our 
youngsters. 

Finally, in harmony with the temper of the times, many parochial and pri- 
vate schools which were formerly closed to blacks or which admitted only a se- 
lect few have changed their admission policies to admit many more, both pay- 
ing and scholarship students. 

Let us distill the principal findings from two decades of educational reform: 


a) It proved easier for the federal government to start a separate preschool 
program for disadvantaged children than to have them admitted into the 
existing institutions which were in no position to cope with large numbers 
of new youngsters. 

b) It proved easier for government to provide several billion dollars of addi- 
tional educational funding annually than to see that the money accrued 
to the advantage of the targeted disadvantaged population. 

c) The black community has become increasingly uneasy about the practi- 
cality or desirability of school desegregation, and accordingly, in many 
localities it has opted for control over ghetto schools. 

d) The proportion of black students in parochial and private schools on 
a paying or scholarship basis has increased substantially in recent ycars. 


A Close Look at Educational Vouchers We are 

now in a better position to look more closely at the proposal for instituting a 

system of educational vouchers and to appraise the prospects that the planners’ 

priority objectives will be achieved. We will leave until the concluding section 

our assessment of the desirability of such a plan, even if it proved to be feasible. 
The Cambridge group's proposal has the following components: 


a) The voucher system would cover the full operating cost of education, 
thereby encouraging the expansion of a diversity of nonpublic schools. 

b) The vouchers for disadvantaged children would be worth more than those 
for middle- and upper-income families, which would facilitate the ad- 
mission of the disadvantaged to preferred private schools. 

c) Discrimination would be controlled by administrative surveillance; the 
participating private schools would be compelled to admit at least half 
their student body by lottery. 

d) Vouchers would be given directly to parents who, having received in- 
formation from the educational authorities about competing schools, 
could make an effective choice. 
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Let us look at what is implied in realizing these desiderata. 
Re (a): A full-cost voucher system. 


l. 


The proposal carries with it a certain increase in governmental operat- 
ing expenditures for public education of approximately 10 to 15 percent, 
or about $5 billion annually for elementary and secondary education 
alone. 

A full-cost voucher system would lead to the maintenance of the present 
parochial schools and their proliferation. Since most blacks are Protes- 
tants and most parochial schools are Catholic or Jewish, it is difficult to 
see how this trend could be advantageous to blacks. 

The objective of assuring more blacks and other disadvantaged children 
access to good private schools hinges on the establishment of new schools 
and their ability to provide better education at the average cost per pupil 
in the public school. 


. Under a voucher system, the subsequent withdrawal of sizeable numbers 


of white and black pupils from existing public schools would raise the ex- 
isting per capita cost. The advocates of the voucher system might respond 
that even if the average cost were increased it would be accompanied by 
an improvement in quality. In any case, we must anticipate more need for 
the taxpayer to increase his support of education. 

The voucher system, per se, would not contribute to narrowing the strik- 
ing differentials in per capita expenditures that currently exist among 
states and among localities within the same state. 


Re (b): The vouchers of disadvantaged children would be worth more, there- 


AK 


by facilitating their acceptance at private schools. 


The Cambridge group indicates that it believes the special financing that 
would be necessary could come only from the federal government. 
Whether it would be forthcoming is, to put it conservatively, moot. 

The assumption that there is an easy way to determine which families 
would be entitled to a more valuable voucher is an assumption contrary 
to fact, given the variability in both income and expenditures over short 
periods, Moreover, as the Cambridge group itself recognizes, the fact that 
a student is black or poor does not imply that he will be more difficult to 
educate, In that event why should the community provide the school with 
an override in tuition? 

If the proposal were acceptable to the taxpayers, it might go a small dis- 
tance toward facilitating the admission of disadvantaged children to de- 
sirable private schools, but only the number and proportion that these 
schools would be willing to admit, subject to the pressures that might be 
exercised on them as noted below. 
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Re (c): Discrimination would be controlled by administrative surveillance and 


by a lottery for admission. 


1. We noted earlier that the majority of private schools at the present time 


are under religious auspices. It is highly improbable that any level of 
government would seek to force such institutions to accept large numbers 
of black and other disadvantaged children unless they were of the same 
faith, or that minority groups would press in large numbers to be admitted. 
. The better nondenominational private schools currently spend 50 to 150 
percent more per pupil than the public school. Yet under the plan pro- 
posed by the Cambridge group, no voucher school would be permitted to 
charge additional tuition. The import of such a regulation should be 
clear. If affluent parents are willing to invest several thousand dollars an- 
nually in the education of their children, these high tuition schools would 
not participate in the voucher plan. One possible consequence would be 
a reduction in the number of minority children whom these schools ac- 
cept once other alternatives become available. 

. This brings us face-to-face with the challenge of discrimination. In com- 
munities where the number of minority children seeking admission to a 
private school is small, the predominantly white schools might be willing 
to accept 50 percent of all admissions on a lottery basis on the assumption 
that the number of minority youngsters they would be forced to admit 
would fall between 10 to 20 percent. But it is questionable whether most 
schools would participate if the distribution between white and black 
might end up closer to fifty-fifty. 


Re (d): Vouchers would be given to parents who, provided with information 


by the educational authorities, could make an effective choice among 
schools. 


1. The Cambridge group acknowledges that it is difficult and at present im- 
possible to provide definitive information about the performance of a 
school because of disagreement about the goals of education, the need to 
balance short and long run outcomes, the inability to distinguish what 
the child brings into class from what the school does for him, the absence 
of reliable measuring instruments, and further difficulties. 

. In a period such as the present, one must consider the influence of 
demagogic leadership in persuading ghetto parents to opt for one or an- 
other alternative. We do not postulate, as the proponents of the voucher 
System appear to do, that each parent will make a decision on his own. 

3. The question of relevant information is more complicated if we assume 
that many new private schools will spring up as a result of the introduc- 
tion of a voucher system. Before several years have passed, how can we 


—] So 
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know anything about the performance of the new schools, even if the cri- 
teria are limited to what the children report? 

4. On the basis of recent experience which has involved the participation 
of parents in the education of their children, it is venturesome to postu- 
late that many ghetto parents will have the time, energy, interest, and 
background necessary to make informed judgments, even if the available 
information were much better than now appears likely. Yet this is a criti- 
cal dimension of the voucher plan. 


Some Economic Speculations The voucher plan, 
at least as prepared by the Cambridge group, aims to improve the schooling op- 
portunities available to the black and the poor by increasing their prospects for 
entering good private schools and simultaneously encouraging the creation of 
new schools outside the present bureaucratic structure. As far as the first objec- 
tive is concerned, we have seen that it is predicated on the taxpayers’ not only 
making more money available for education in general, but agreeing to spend 
an extra sum for the education of the disadvantaged. Even if we grant that these 
two assumptions are realistic, we noted that more is required. The existing pri- 
vate schools would have to adjust their admission policies and procedures to ac- 
cept a larger number of disadvantaged children. While some would, the ques- 
tion remains how many would enter the system. We argued that the number 
would be small given the following facts: most private schools are under de- 
nominational auspices, and the better nondenominational schools are unlikely 
to cooperate if their proportion of black and poor children exceeds 20 percent 
or so. Hence the voucher plan must be assessed specifically from the viewpoint 
of its contribution to the establishment of new schools that would be superior 
to those currently in existence. 

Economists have long proceeded on the assumption that entrepreneurship 
is a scarce resource. To assume that there are many people capable of bringing 
new schools into existence, staffing them, and structuring curricula that would 
be more attuned to the needs and interests of the student body is a presumption 
contrary to fact. If the existing private schools are unlikely to accept many dis- 
advantaged youngsters under the voucher plan, and if well-run schools will be 
difficult to bring into existence, there is little basis for following the voucher 
route. 

"There are several additional dimensions to the establishment of new schools. 
The Cambridge group is as silent on the matter of funds for new construction 
as it is on the purchase of units that are currently part of the governmental sys- 
tem. It is unlikely that hard-pressed taxpayers will view with favor additional 
funds for new construction on the ground that "competition" will have bene- 
ficial effects on performance. Moreover, if educational costs are not to be in- 
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creased unnecessarily, an area planning mechanism would have to assess the 
need for additional capacity and to choose among competing sponsors, public 
or private, with the decision almost certainly going in favor of the public sector. 

A possible alternative would be the sale of existing public schools to private 
sponsors. Milton Friedman contemplated this in his original proposal. But the 
odds are strongly against such sales, among other reasons because of lack of req- 
uisite capital by the new sponsors. Moreover, one must allow for strong re- 
sistance toward the dismemberment of the public system by the educational 
leadership as well as by suspicious taxpayers. 

A related matter that bears on this issue of a potential shift in ownership in- 
volves the long-range contractual commitments held by the teaching and ad- 
ministrative staffs covering tenure, increments based on years of service, pen- 
Sion rights, and related employment benefits. The troubles of 1968 in Ocean Hill- 
Brownsville should serve as a warning that, even if school buildings could be 
sold or transferred to a new management, the legal commitments to staff repre- 
sent a barrier that makes such transfers exceedingly difficult. 

The basic premise underlying the voucher system is the belief in the benefits 
of increased competition. But economists have long recognized that effective 
Competition presupposes some approximation to equality of bargaining power. 
And that is missing in the case of the poor and the disadvantaged. By virtue of 
more income, more political power, and housing discrimination, middle-class 
whites have succeeded in removing themselves from close contact with disad- 
vantaged blacks. It is fatuous to believe that the white community will permit 
a voucher system to operate so as to remove the barriers that they have labori- 
ously erected to protect themselves and their children from what they consider 
to be the undesirable behavior patterns of the disadvantaged. 

The other nub of the voucher proposal is to make more funds available to 
improve the quality of educational services available to disadvantaged children 
in the ghetto, preferably outside the present rigid educational system. But as we 
noted previously, the presumption against such an effort's succeeding is power- 
ful given the shortages of entrepreneurial talent, lack of command over facili- 
ties, and long-term personnel arrangements governing the present staff. 


Gimmick versus Institutional Reform The 
voucher system is a gimmick. It pretends to offer a solution to segregated schools 
and ineffective education for the poor and disadvantaged. Let us remember that 
it has taken sixteen years of judicial, legislative, and administrative pressure 
on the part of the federal government to make some headway in desegregating 
public schools in the South. While much remains to be accomplished, the last 
several years have seen progress. In the North, the situation has worsened as a 
result of demographic changes and housing patterns. More and more black chil- 
dren attend schools where most of the student body is black. The incontestable 
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fact is that significant desegregation of the public school hinges on the prior re- 
distribution of the urban minority population which would reduce its high con- 
centration. Without housing desegregation, not much progress can be expected 
on the educational front—surely not in the elementary grades. 

During the past decade various levels of government have sought to increase 
their educational expenditures for disadvantaged pupils in the hope and ex- 
pectation of improving their experiences and adding to their skills. The results 
to date have been unimpressive. There is nothing new in the voucher plan that 
addresses this problem of improving the performance of ghetto schools through 
larger expenditures per capita, other than to facilitate the establishment or ex- 
pansion of schools outside the public system. But for reasons that have been ad- 
duced above, the outlook for new sponsorship is not propitious. Moreover, the 
question remains open whether new sponsorship would lead to improved edu- 
cational fare and results for the disadvantaged child. 

Desegregation and improved education for black and other poor children 
are not social objectives that can be easily accomplished in a society that remains 
heavily racist, unbalanced in its population distributions, and that has no effec- 
tive way of relating additional educational inputs to educational achievement. 
It is a presumption based on faith, not facts, that a gadget such as a system of ed- 
ucational vouchers will succeed in resolving a problem in which the Supreme 
Court, Congress, state and local legislatures have had but modest success, de- 
spite resort to police power and the expenditure of many billions of dollars. 


A Trial Balance Sheet Recourse to a voucher 
system, even under the safeguards recommended by the Cambridge group which 
will not necessarily be adopted or enforced by many jurisdictions, promises to 
accomplish the following: 

a) To shore up parochial schools. 
b) To encourage black nationalists in the ghetto to start up and operate their 


own schools. 

c) To ease the tax burden on upper-middle-class families who now send their 
children to private schools, 

d) To increase the number of mediocre private schools. 

e) To weaken an already weak public educational system in cities with a 
high proportion of minority population. 

f) To facilitate the increase of small numbers of black and poor students at 
parochial and private schools. : f 

g) To weaken the forces operating to enforce desegregation in public 


schools, 


There are good reasons for citizens to be concerned about the halting prog- 
ress which we have made to speed school desegregation and to improve the 
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quality of education for the ghetto child. The effective reform of the large city 
school systems will not be easy, which helps to explain why a White House Task 
Force some years ago, in an unpublished report, unanimously recommended the ` 
establishment in each major metropolis of a competitive system of education 
subsidized by large federal funds for a period of a decade or more. Here was a 
remedy cut to size. The voucher system is not. Moreover, vouchers threaten 
many values that need reinforcing, not weakening. The country needs institu- 
tional reforms, not more gimmicks. 


. 


$ 


Vouchers: A Problem of Scale 


Robert A. Dentler 


Schoolmen and lay decision makers are preoccupied these days with the edu- 
cation voucher plan. At some point, no doubt, there may be some amount of 
real experimentation with it. In March, 1970, the Center for the Study of Pub- 
lic Policy issued a fairly brief, readable report, Education Vouchers: A Prelimi- 
nary Report on Financing Education by Payments to Parents.‘ This paper is 
not intended as a review of that interesting report, here called the Jencks Re- 
port after Christopher Jencks, one of its chief authors, but as a sociological 
kibitz on the desirability and feasibility of the concept as it might apply to large 
central city neighborhoods. 

“An ‘education voucher’ is simply a piece of paper,” the report tells us, 
“which the government gives to a parent. The parent then gives the voucher to 
the school in which he has enrolled his child. The school then returns the 
voucher to the government, and receives a certain amount of cash, based on 
some predetermined formula.” Simple as the concept is, it has a long political 
and ideological history. Thomas Jefferson injected something like a voucher in- 
to Virginia’s educational system during his innovative years. More recently, but 
ever since World War II seemed to be concluded, David Riesman and other 
policy scientists have been heralding a new era in broadened and improved 
consumer autonomy. The voucher idea has always resonated best in higher edu- 
cational circles, where something like a free if shambling marketplace of appli- 
cations, admissions, and scholarships lay before breathless parents who dreamed 
of New England Ivy, at best, and Duke or Vanderbilt, at least. Its extension 
downward is, however, reasonable and to be expected, for that is always the di- 
rection of influences in education; there, the university dog wags the secondary 
and elementary tail. 

This examination of the voucher concept ignores its origins, however, as it 
ignores its desirability and feasibility in settings other than the 1.9 percent of 
the nation’s more than 22,000 school districts which presently contain about 
one third of the nation’s elementary and secondary school children and youth. 
Here we shall neglect the virtues of the approach for New England enclaves, 


1 Education Vouchers: A Preliminary Report on Financing Education by Payments to 
Parents. Prepared by the Center for the Study of Public Policy, Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts, for the U.S. Office of Economic Opportunity, March, 1970. 
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for Middle Atlantic and Midwestern suburbia, and for the thousands of very 
small cities and towns that dot the continent. Not that these types of communi- 
ties and their remote rural counterparts are less important. Rather, we take it 
as given that the educational challenge of the 1970s, while manifold, is most 
gravely lodged in the big cities and their largest suburbs. The value of reform 
should rest in its utility for these settings. 


Desirability The Jencks Report clinches the 
argument that a competitive market for the provision of most services, includ- 
ing care and instruction of youth, is to be desired over a monopolistic (or at 
least duopolistic) market of the kind common to American communities today. 
It also persuades us that a competitive education market should be regulated 
so “as to provide substantially more money to schools that enroll disadvantaged 
children than to schools which enroll only advantaged children; and prevent 
an increase in segregation by race, income, ability, and ‘desirable’ behavior 
patterns.” 

The ideal being advanced is prima facie desirable; concerned, informed par- 
ents choosing among publicly regulated sellers of tested products and well-eval- 
uated services that which is most fitting for their child. After all, this is what 
social advantage is all about. It is what affluent, expensively educated parents 
have believed they were doing all along with their private schools and private 
colleges. The counterpoint that parents may make stupid choices is irrelevant, 
for a choice among attractive alternatives is a culturally prescribed source of 
pride and hope, however much dissonance it touches off. Parental choices “are 
unlikely to be any worse than what their public schools now offer,” says the 
Jencks Report. And there are safeguards on information and service warranties 
which can be introduced. 

If we turn away from consumer idealism and focus on the more nebulous 
“public interest,” the voucher concept still remains desirable, A regulated sys- 
tem would undoubtedly have powerful effects upon the reallocation of educa- 
tional resources. For these to prove more beneficial than harmful, one need 
only choose effective and enforceable regulations. The same regulated system 
could have the desirable effect of restoring public confidence in the value of a 
system of free, universal, inclusive education; a confidence still intact but ever 
more frayed and impossible to conserve under the monopolistic status quo. The 
seeming potentialities for educational reconstruction through the voucher con- 
cept exceed those of fiscal equalization, of federally- and state-regulated com- 
pensatory educational schemes of the kind we are stuck with at present, and of 
plans that seek to aid private schools through public subsidies. Excellent com- 
parisons are drawn among these approaches in the Jencks Report, and I be- 
lieve others could be devised at will. 


oe 
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Feasibility, Where Are You? One has no trouble 
whatever conjecturing hopefully about the feasibility of the voucher plan in 
many communities throughout New England, in parts of the Middle Atlantic 
region, and in California. In New England, private and parochial school alter- 
natives abound. In all of these regions, or in some parts of them at least, there 
exist man and womanpower reserves of educational talent, some traditions that 
make for diverse and optional modes of providing school services, and the capa- 
bilities of the education industry. One can readily imagine lively as well as dull 
little enterprises springing up from Bar Harbor, Maine, to the suburbs of Rich- 
mond, Virginia. 

But what of the 50 biggest cities and their biggest adjacent satellite communi- 
ties across the nation? In the most practical section of the Jencks Report, “The 
Demonstration Project: Specifications and Evaluation,” the authors write: 


In order to obtain 2,000 families interested in such schools (e.g., 10 privately 
controlled secular voucher schools), we assume that we would need an area 
in which there were at least 12,000 children between 5 and 11 years old. We 
assume, in other words, that about a sixth of the population would choose 
privately controlled voucher schools under the ground rules we have 
proposed. . . 


Apply these estimates intended for demonstration projects to the total situa- 
tion of New York City. A single decentralized district among the 304+ districts 
contains 20,000 to 25,000 public school children between 5 and 11. Under this 
condition each district would generate about 4,000 elementary age children dis- 
posed to attend “private secular voucher schools.” New York City public ele- 
mentary schools have seats for between 900 and 1,500 students generally. As- 
suming that parents would much prefer smaller schools—as would teachers, 
principals, and children—each district would expect to have roughly six to ten 
private schools materialize within them. (The Jencks Report suggests that we 
think, for purposes of demonstration, about schools serving 200 children, but 
for the big city our projection settles for 400 to 5 00.) 

Previous studies of New York school facilities lead me to believe that prompt 
headway could be made in Staten Island and in Queens, as in the North 
Bronx. For Manhattan, Brooklyn, and the South Bronx, where about three 
fourths of all elementary age children are concentrated and where more than 
90 percent of the children of the minority poor are jammed, alternative facili- 
ties, let alone staffs, are nonexistent. The programs fostered by federal and state 
aid from 1965 through 1969 illustrate this fact: Child day care centers, Head- 
start projects, remedial inschool and afterschool programs, and even Job Corps 
centers have one by one sought and failed to find locations that were either ser- 
viceable or met City Hall regulations for safety and sanitation. 
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Or consider one of the smaller central cities, say Harrisburg, Penn- 
sylvania. The unified public school district of Harrisburg serves more than 
12,000 elementary age children. This district has just undergone the agonies of 
thorough desegregation, and is in quest of the equal opportunity implied by the 
approach. Could this system, with some of its schools dating back to pre- World 
War I, house and tolerate the formation of two or three "private secular voucher 
schools" at this time? 

We suspect that the feasibility of vouchers could be demonstrated on a small 
scale. The resulting impact of experimentation—in spite of already-marshalled 
and still-rising opposition from the National Education Association and the 
American Federation of Teachers—would be a powerful stimulant toward posi- 
tive change. At the same time, we suspect the approach is infeasible as a basis 
for national and state-wide policy. Facility capitalization in the 50 largest urban 
districts would amount to hundreds of millions of dollars, even if space leasing 
rather than building, or buying and rebuilding, were the practice. 

All of this tends to caricature the voucher approach, however. For the Jencks 
Report consistently implies that the main course of action would be within 
and between existing public, private, and parochial schools. And that course of 
action is intended to remedy the problems now flaring in existing facilities. The 
voucher approach is mainly an approach designed to redistribute students and 
to make public aid policies the kind that would stimulate responsiveness to cli- 
ent concerns, rather than the kinds we now have which tend to support the 
status quo. 

I believe the voucher approach could accomplish these ends visibly, but only 
symbolically—and not for the millions of children and youth who need prompt 
redress of existing systems. The voucher approach would greatly strengthen ex- 
perimentation. Vouchers would usher in more fully differentiated programming 
and individualized instruction. They would reorder and thus formulate sensi- 
bly, for perhaps the first time, transactions between parents and school admin- 
istrators, They would make programs of interracial education, such as, Project 
Concern in Hartford-West Hartford, feasible between a hundred cities and their 
now all-white suburbs. They would inject new motifs into the cliché of teacher 
and administrative accountability, 

Properly funded and administered under many of the crucial guidelines sug- 
gested in the Jencks Report, the voucher approach would thus help to break 
up the sterile modes of bureaucratic standardization which now stifle instruc- 
tion in the United States. This is a great deal to recommend its potentiality as 
educational-policy, but it is in no respect enough for treatment of the crisis in 
American urban education. 

The voucher approach, if implemented, could realize substantial resources 
for creative use inside impoverished urban ghettos, But within these communi- 
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ties alternative services would develop only gradually because of the ecology, 
facility and supply logistics, and overall exploitability of these neighborhoods. 

The voucher approach would have vastly increased potential as a remedy if it 
were combined with a policy of systematic, prompt, and democratic decentrali- 
zation and with performance contracting. Presupposing relief from traditional 
state regulations, as the Jencks Report does, especially from those laws govern- 
ing certification of teachers and administrators, these combined policies could 
induce rapid and powerful changes in teaching and learning. But interpretation 
of all of this is beyond the purview of this paper. We want only to remark that 
the voucher approach is highly desirable educationally but limited sociological- 
ly in its scale of applications to urban time and place. 
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Vouchets and the Citizen — 
Some Legal Questions 


Walter McCann and Judith Areen 


Displaying unusual humility for a member of the legal profession, Mr. Justice 
Jackson once warned the Supreme Court that it must avoid becoming the “su- 
per board of education for every school district in the nation." Thoughtful 
lawyers and judges are justifiably reluctant to intervene in school matters, but 
they are continually called upon to deal with legal matters which inevitably in- 
fluence the education of children. Probably no single event has had more im- 
pact on the shape of American education in the last fifteen years than the Su- 
preme Court's decision in Brown v. The Board of Education? There is little 
evidence that courts and lawyers, or professors for that matter, are overwhelm- 
ingly qualified to make educational policy. Yet they will continue to wind up 
in that position as long as educators, students, and parents ask, as they must, 
“what the law is" on particular issues. 

This discussion of the “law” on education vouchers should be read, therefore, 
with some skepticism. The ability of lawyers to predict what the courts might 
do with such a radically new approach to public education is unavoidably lim- 
ited. More importantly, educators must be wary lest important educational de- 
cisions needlessly become the captive of tentative legal predictions. Sound edu- 
cational planning should ultimately control the shape of educational change, 
whether it be voucher plans or something else, not quick acquiescence to sup- 
posed legal barriers which might be removed by appropriate legislation. 

Here we will focus on three of the legal issues most often raised in discussion 
of voucher systems: race, religion, and maintaining quality in schools. State con- 
stitutions and laws vary widely in their treatment of these issues, particularly 
of religion. Because exhaustive treatment is beyond the scope of this article, and 
probably the patience of its readers, most of the discussion, therefore, will focus 
on federal standards and cases, although representative state laws will be dis- 
cussed where appropriate. 


1 Illinois ex rel. McCollum v. Board of Education, 333 U.S. 203, 237 (1948) (concurring 
opinion). 
2 Brown v. Board of Education, 347 US. 483 (1954). 


Walter McCann is chairman of the program in educational administration and associate pro- 
fessor of education, Harvard. Judith Areen, at the Center for the Study of Public Policy, 
Cambridge, was a member of the team that prepared the feasibility study on vouchers for 
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Complicating the analysis are the many quite different programs which hud- 
dle under the rubric education vouchers. Furthermore, legal questions cannot 
easily be answered in the abstract. Is aid to religious schools constitutional? Are 
voucher systems legally permissible? Is racial balance required? Ask a lawyer 
these questions and the unsatisfying response is predictable: "It depends." It 
depends on the particular facts, plans, and programs under scrutiny. It depends 
on how things would work. We will try to reduce the tangle of dependency in 
our legal analysis by dealing generally with the regulated model proposed by 
the Center for the Study of Public Policy to the Office of Economic Opportunity, 
both because we are most familiar with that plan and because it embodies the 
education safeguards most consistent with the Constitution. We begin, then, 
with a brief outline of the proposed voucher plan. 


Brief Description The Center has proposed that 
vouchers or tuition grants be made available on a demonstration basis to par- 
ents of elementary school children. The vouchers would be roughly equal to 
the present per pupil expenditure level in the public schools, with suitable ad- 
justments for rental and renovation costs over the duration of the experiment. 
Parents could use a voucher to pay the education costs of their child at the 
school of their choice as long as the school agreed to three conditions: 1. to 
charge parents no tuition in excess of the voucher level; 2. to admit students 
without regard to race and to allocate at least one half of the open places ran- 
domly among the applicants to the school (as long as there were fewer appli- 
cants than places, random allocation would be unnecessary); and 3. to provide 
to parents all information about the school requested by the local group run- 
ning the voucher demonstration. In addition, the Center has recommended that 
compensatory funds be provided to supplement the vouchers of educationally 
disadvantaged students. This would provide funds for the additional costs of 
their education and an incentive to schools to admit these students." 

Many existing private schools presently charge tuition far in excess of the 
public school expenditures. They would undoubtedly find the limitation un- 
acceptable, Under the proposed voucher system, they would probably continue 
to operate as they do now, without public funds. But a new market would be 
created. Some schools would undoubtedly believe that they could offer strong 
educational opportunities for the same cost as public schools, and with the re- 
quired open admissions policy. The tuition limit might seem to dampen the 
possibilities for increasing the amount of resources available to schools, but it 
need not. First, schools are free to raise funds from sources other than tuition. 


3 For a more complete discussion of the plan, see, Education Vouchers: A Report on 
Financing Education by Grants to Parents, Prepared by the Center for the Study of 
Public Policy, Cambridge, Massachusetts, December, 1970. 
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Second, more families would have a stake in increasing public school funds 
(families with students now in parochial schools, for example). They would 
perhaps be less likely to oppose needed tax increases. Most important, the tui- 
tion limitation prevents public subvention of economically exclusive schools. 
Public funding of such schools could well usher in a system of education even 
more segregated by family income, not to mention race or class, than the pres- 
ent sorry situation. 

The admissions restrictions also aim to preserve equality of access to voucher 
schools. Other approaches, quotas for one, might protect against invidious ra- 
cial discrimination. Yet other, more subtle, forms of grouping could lead to the 
same undesirable results, Random admissions to at least half the places in an 
oversubscribed school protects against other less easily identified, yet equally 
destructive, practices, such as discrimination against slow learners. Note that 
the proposed random admissions requirement applies only to applicants. 

Finally, the information requirement is critical. Parents must be well in- 
formed about available schools and their differences. Creation of more diverse 
school opportunities would otherwise serve little purpose. With that informa- 
tion, plus the economic power to choose among schools, the assumption is that 
parents will make wise decisions for their children. This assumption is not uni- 
versally shared, but it is at least as believable as the assumption that inflexible 
geographic zoning is a wise and equitable way to dole out educational oppor- 
tunities. 


Vouchers and Racial Discrimination Voucher 
critics have expressed genuine concern that financing education by payments to 
parents would lead to racial segregation in the schools. This charge must be faced 
squarely, even though it is disingenuous not to balance it against the reality of 
our already highly segregated schools. While some voucher systems (such as the 
Friedman unregulated model) might well lead to more racial segregation, a 
happy coincidence of education and legal policy appears to prevail in this area. 
Such systems seem as constitutionally suspect as they are educationally 
undesirable. 

Six Southern states, at one time or another, have attempted to establish 
“tuition voucher programs.” They were designed to avoid dismantling segre- 
gated “dual” public school systems by channeling public funds to segregated 
private schools. The more significant historical fact, however, is that all six ef- 
forts were held unconstitutional by the courts; there is every reason to predict 
the same fate for any similar attempts, either in the North or the South.* 


y i i issi 389 (S.D. Miss. 

4 See, Coffey v. State Educational Finance Commission, 296 F. Supp. 1 
1969); Griffin v. State Board of Education, 296 F. Supp. 1178 (E.D. Va. 1969); Brom 
v. South Carolina State Board of Education, 296 F. Supp. 199 (D.S. Car. 1968), aff'd per 
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First, past case decisions firmly hold that government may not avoid provid- 
ing citizens with the equal protection of the laws by conducting essentially pub- 
lic functions behind an artificial veil of “private” sponsorship. Under this pol- 
icy (known as the "state action doctrine") various "private" organizations have 
been held subject to the constitutional obligations usually imposed on the state 
by the equal protection clause of the Fourteenth Amendment: a political party 
which prevented blacks from voting in the party primary; a restaurant lo- 
cated in a state building;? a community park; and a hospital which received 
federal and state subsidies.5 While few private schools have so far been held 
subject to the equal protection clause,? a “private” school which received pub- 
lic funds via vouchers would seem inexorably subject to that provision of the 
Fourteenth Amendment. 

Once subject to the state action doctrine, a private school would be treated 
essentially like any public school with regard to racial discrimination. This 
leaves unresolved the difficult issues of legal differences between "accidental" 
(de facto) segregation and governmentally fostered (de jure) segregation.” 


curiam, 393 U.S. 222; Poindexter v. Louisiana Financial Assistance Commission, 275 F. 
Supp. 833 (E.D. La. 1967), aff'd per curiam, 389 U.S. 571 (1968); Lee v. Macon County 
Board of Education, 267 F. Supp. 458 (M. D. Ala. 1967); Hawkins v. North Carolina 
State Board of Education, 11 Race Rel. L. Rep. 745 (W.D.N.C. 1966). 

Smith v. Allwright, 321 U.S. 649 (1944). 

6 Burton v. Wilmington Parking Authority, 365 U.S. 715 (1961). 

7 Evans v. Newton, 382 U.S. 296 (1966). For a subsequent case holding that because the 
park could not be run on a segregated basis as requested in the donor's will, owner- 
ship must revert to other heirs, see, Evans v. Abney, 90 S. Ct. 628 (1970). 

8 Simkins v. Moses H. Cone Memorial Hospital, 323 F. 2d 959 (4th Cir. 1963), cert. denied, 
376 U.S. 938 (1964). Accord, Cypress v. Newport New General and Nonsectarian 
Hospital Assoc., 392 F. 2d 89 (4th Cir. 1967). 

9 For an important case holding Girard College subject to state action, see, Pennsylvania 
v. Brown, 270 F. Supp. 782 (E.D. Pa. 1967), aff'd 392 F. 2d 120 (3rd Cir. 1968), cert. 
denied, 391 U.S, 921. Cf. the holding of J. Skelly Wright: “At the outset, one may ques- 
tion whether any school or college can ever be so ‘private’ as to escape the reach of the 
Fourteenth Amendment. Institutions of learning are not things of purely private con- 
cern... No one any longer doubts that education is a matter affected with the greatest 
public interest. And this is true whether it is offered by a public or private institution. 
Clearly the administrators of a private college are performing a public function. They 
do the work of the state, often in the place of the state. Does it not follow that they stand 
in the state’s shoes? Reason and authority strongly suggest that the Constitution never 
sanctions racial discrimination in our schools and colleges, no matter how ‘private’ they 
€ "Y P spare ngs v. Administrators of Tulane University, 203 F. Supp. 855, 

- . D. La. 1962), opinion vacated o ^ 
EB IN Cic p n other grounds, 207 F. Supp. 554, aff'd, 306 
10 De jure segregation has been held unconstitutional by the courts; de facto segregation, 
by contrast, has generally not. See, Offerman «. Nitkowski, 378 F. 2d 22 (2nd Cir. 
1967); Deal v. Cincinnati Board of Education, 367 V. 2d 55 (6th Cir. 1966), cert. 
denied, 389 U.S. 847 (1967); Springfield School Committee v. Barksdale, 348 F.2d 261 
(Ist Cir. 1965). Contra, Blocker v. Board of Education, 226 F., Supp. 208, 229 F. Supp. 709 
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But it strongly argues that whatever decisions affect public schools would also 
apply to private schools accepting voucher funds. Thus if a voucher school were 
found to discriminate unconstitutionally against the admission of minority stu- 
dents, it would be ordered to “desegregate” itself. Alternatively, the transfer of 
public funds to such a school might be enjoined. 

A third remedy might also be available in the case of a discriminatory vouch- 
er school? The courts could look not only to the school itself, but to the local 
or state education agency which adopted the voucher plan. This approach was 
taken in the Southern voucher cases. Courts there held that if the adoption of a 
voucher system had been motivated by a desire to further racial discrimination, 
the entire plan should be enjoined. This approach avoids dealing with private 
discrimination, for a court sees itself as testing the action of a governmental 
body (be it state or local). If that action furthers discrimination, the entire pro- 
gram can be voided, 

What if a state does not intend to fund racially discriminatory schools under 
a voucher system, yet the system in fact supports some discriminatory schools? 
Would the entire program still be voided? While there is little case law which 
speaks to this point, two trends emerge. First, in testing the “purpose” of the 
governmental body which adopts a voucher plan, courts have tended to look at 
the actual or probable effect of the plan.” If either would aid discriminatory 


DL ED 
(E.D.N.Y. 1964); Branche v. Board of Education, 20+ F. Supp. 150 (E.D.N.Y. 1962). 
While there is little sign of this distinction changing, it is becoming less important as- 
courts appear more willing to label situations in the North and West as de jure. Recently, 
for example, de jure segregation has been found, and held unconstitutional, in Colo- 
rado, Illinois, California, and Michigan. See, Bradley v. Milliken, Civ. No. 20794 (6th 
Cir. 1970); Davis v. School District of Pontiac, Civ. No. 32392 (E.D. Mich. 1970); 
Keynes v. School District No. 2, 303 F. Supp. 280 (D. Colo. 1969); United States v. 
Scbool District 151 of Cook County, Illinois, 301 F. Supp. 210 (ND. Ill. 1969) ; Craw- 
ford v. Board of Education of Los Angeles County, Civ. No. 822854 (Cal. Sup. Ct. 1970). 
11 The extent to which courts will go to prevent any aid going to discriminatory private 
schools is indicated by the recent ruling in Green v. Kennedy, 309 F. Supp. 1127 
(D.D.C. 1970). There a three-judge court granted a preliminary injunction against tax 
benefits (which are traditionally sacrosanct) because they were going to segregated 
private Mississippi schools. av 
12 "The term “voucher school” or “nonpublic school" is used throughout this article to call 
attention to the fact that the traditional labeling of schools as public or private is often 
misleading. The term "public" is applied to colleges even when they charge tuition 
many people cannot afford; or to academically exclusive high schools even when they 
have admission requirements few can meet; or to entire school systems even though 
they refuse to give out information about what they are doing or how well they are 
doing it. Conversely, the term private" is applied to schools run by private organiza- 
tions even when they are open to all applicants on a nondiscriminatory basis, charge 
no tuition, and willingly provide information about their operation. In other words, 
definitions have focused too much on who runs schools and not enough on how they 
are run. 
13 See, Gomillon v. Lightfoot, 364 US. 339 (1960), in which the Supreme Court con- 
sidered a law establishing municipal boundaries. On the surface, the law was unob- 
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schools, then the courts are likely to find that was the intended purpose of the 
plan, and the entire program would be suspect. 

But even if the courts did not find governmental purpose to aid discrimina- 
tion, they might nonetheless enjoin any program which lacked sufficient safe- 
guards against discrimination. Thus in Griffin v. State Board of Education, 
a federal district court held unconstitutional a state legislated tuition voucher 
plan, despite arguments that grants to individual schools which discriminated 
could be stopped without enjoining the entire program. In the words of that 
court: 


The canvassing and policing of the tuition law to confine its enjoinment to 
instances [which do not further segregation] would be a Herculean task. It 
could hardly give full assurance against the abuse of the law. A law may of 
course survive despite its unacceptable consequences, if the valid portions 
may be independently enforced. Here, as we see, there can be no such separa- 
tion and the entire law must go.!5 


The court's language could mean that no voucher plan will ever be acceptable 
because of the danger of aiding discriminatory schools. More reasonably, how- 
ever, the decision places a heavy responsibility on any governmental body about 
to adopt a voucher plan. It must devise one in which the state itself polices dis- 
crimination to the satisfaction of the courts. 

The Center proposal which includes both a random admissions process for 
at least half the places in participating schools and state enforcement machinery 
for detecting and eliminating invidious discrimination in voucher schools is 
one good approach to the problem. Even if racial discrimination by the state 
or by individual voucher schools is forbidden, however, a voucher school might, 
in fact, have a racially segregated student body if students of only one race ap- 
plied to the school. A state or local agency could adopt a racial balance require- 
ment to prevent this, of course, but such action may not be mandated by the 
Constitution. Genuine freedom-of-choice plans have not been found uncon- 
stitutional except in areas which previously had school systems segregated by 
law. In those jurisdictions the Court has held freedom-of-choice plans are un- 
constitutional if there are reasonably available other ways “promising speedier 
and more effective conversion to a unitary, nonracial school system."!^ In those 


UU faeinnakhla Manakala cha CL 
jectionable. Nonetheless, the Court ruled that if the effect of the law was to deprive 
black citizens of the benefits of municipal residence, including the right to vote in 
municipal elections, then it was unconstitutional. For a more complete discussion of 
E sedo aun motivation should play in constitutional adjudication, see, Ely, 
" Tek enn Administrative Motivation in Constitutional Law," Yale Law Journal, 

14 ied v. State Board of Education, 296 F. Supp. 1178 (E.D. Va. 1969) 

15. Ibid. ri 

16 Green v. County School Board, 391 U.S. 430. 441 (1968). 
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jurisdictions, a voucher plan might not be held constitutional until the courts 
were satisfied that the dual school system had been abolished. 

How big a segregationist “loophole” is the voucher system’s reliance on par- 
ental choice? If minority parents are assured admission to any school (e.g., if a 
large portion of the places in any school are allocated randomly among appli- 
cants), those who desire integrated schools for their children can make that 
choice. Some, of course, will not. There will likely be some all-white or all-black 
schools, a not uncommon situation in the North and the South. Indeed, finan- 
cial incentives combined with better quality programs, which should attract 
both black and white students to all schools, may do more than any of the at- 
tempts made so far in Northern cities to provide more students with an inte- 
grated experience. To suggest that parents might consider educational factors 
at least as important as racial ones strikes some as ingenuous. But it may be the 
most pragmatic basis on which to resolve the deepening racial schism in edu- 
cation. Certainly, past practice, where choice has been restricted to the finan- 
cially favored, is a weak basis on which to judge. 

Finally, an analysis of the relationship bepween voucher schools and the 
equal protection clause must also consider the extent of the protection pro- 
vided. Judicial concern for equal educational opportunity has, until now, fo- 
cused primarily on prohibiting racial discrimination. But other children may 
need protection too. The rationale of Brown v. Board of Education’? could ap- 
ply with equal, if not greater force, to poor children as to black children." 
The extent to which courts will give the same careful attention to poor chil- 
dren, however, remains unclear. Present cases do not extend this far. Propo- 
nents of egalitarian voucher systems must, at least for the present, voluntarily 
build such protection into their plans. Otherwise, they may be disappointed 
when the courts do not come to the rescue of poor children, even though persua- 
sive legal and educational arguments can be made for such action. 


Religion and Vouchers If misplaced identifica- 
tion of the voucher concept and aid to segregated schools fail to kill the pro- 


17 Brown, op. cit. ; 

18 See, John E. Coons, William H. Clune III, and Stephen D. Sugarman. ds Wealth 
and „Public Education. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1970; Kirp, “The Poor, 
the Schools and Equal Protection,” Harvard Educational Review, 1968, Vol. 38, p. 635; 
Michelman, “Forward to the Supreme Court Term of 1969: On Protecting" the Poor 
through the Fourteenth Amendment,” Harvard Law Review, 1969, Vol. 83, p. 7. Cf. 
James Coleman, ez al, Equality of Educational Opportunity. Washington, D.C.: U.S. 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare, 1966: “It appears that variations in the 
facilities and curricula of the schools account for relatively little variation in pupil 
achievement insofar as this is measured by standard tests....A pupil’s achievement is 
strongly related to the educational backgrounds and aspirations of the other students 
in the school... " 
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posed voucher plans before they are tried, then fallout from the ancient battle 
over aid to parochial schools could provide the coup de grace. The temptation 
is strong to avoid this fight by excluding parochial schools entirely from the first 
voucher programs. Yet it is conceptually, politically, and perhaps even consti- 
tutionally difficult to justify their exclusion from a plan which is supposedly 
based on the policy of allowing parents more choice in the education of their 
children. 

Unfortunately, while the law on racial discrimination is fairly clear, the con- 
stitutionality of aid to parochial schools is very much in flux. Two cases now 
before the Supreme Court may soon provide clues: Lemon v. Kurtzman,” in 
which a three-judge federal district court upheld the Pennsylvania "pur- 
chase-of-secular-services” plan of aid to nonpublic schools; and DiCezso v. Rob- 
inson, in which a three-judge federal court struck down the Rhode Island 
purchase-of-services plan. If the Court were sweepingly to hold purchase-of- 
services plans unconstitutional, parochial schools might also be legally excluded 
from the voucher plan. But since it is likely to rule narrowly, even a decision 
against purchase-of-services plans will probably not resolve the issue of parochial 
School participation in a voucher plan. 

"Traditional case law in the area, unfortunately, leaves much room for specu- 
lation. Only two important Supreme Court cases deal directly with aid to paro- 
chial schools. In Everson v. Board of Education, the Court upheld public pay- 
ment of the costs of transporting students to parochial as well as to other non- 
public schools. In Board of Education of Central District No. 1 v. Allen, the 
Court similarly upheld the loan of textbooks. Walz v. Tax Commission,” the 
most recent Supreme Court pronouncement on church-state issues, is also rele- 
vant, Although it dealt with tax exemptions for churches rather than school 
aid, it proclaimed new church-state guidelines. 

In Walz, Chief Justice Burger noted, with a pragmatism that will delight some 
and anger others, that no perfect or absolute separation of church and state is 
really possible; the very existence of the First Amendment is an involvement 
of sorts—one which seeks to mark boundaries which avoid excessive entangle- 
ment. In past decisions, including the Allen textbook case, the First Amend- 
ment was interpreted to require that an aid program have: 1. a secular legisla- 


19 Lemon v. Kurtzman, 310 F. Supp. 35 (E. D. Pa. 1969), prob.juris.noted, 90 S. Ct. 1354 
(1970). 


20 DiCenso v. Robinson, 316 F. Supp. (D.R.1. 1970), prob.jurismoted, 39 U.S.L.W. 3194, 
Nov. 10, 1970. 

21 Everson v. Board of Education of tbe Township of Ewing, 330 U.S. 1 (1947). See also, 
Quick Bear v. Leupp, 210 U.S. $0 (1907), a case upholding public funding of parochial 
schools attended by Indians. 

22 Board of Education of Central District No. 1 v. Allen, 392 U.S. 236 (1968). 

23 Walz v. Tax Commission of tbe City of New York, 90 S. Ct. 1409 (1970). 
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tive purpose and 2. an effect which neither advances nor inhibits religion. In 
Walz, by contrast, the Supreme Court held that: 


Each value judgment under the Religion Clauses must... turn on whether 
particular acts in question are intended to establish or interfere with re- 
ligious beliefs and practice or have the effect of doing so.” 


This modified test seems to narrow the range of activities prohibited by the 
establishment clause. Legislation which “advances” religion is no longer neces- 
sarily barred unless it actually helps to "establish" it. Such aids as busing or 
loaning textbooks are permissible, in the opinion of the Court, for any activity 
which “realistically” establishes religion can be stopped “while this Court 
sits.” The Walz decision seems to make more constitutionally palatable a 
voucher program directed at improving the quality of secular education in 
private as well as public schools. 

Walz also placed new importance on the need to avoid excessive entangle- 
ment of the state in the affairs of the church. Tax exemptions were upheld in 
Walz in part because they involved less entanglement than would taxing 
churches, But what constitutes excessive entanglement, as one would suspect, 
was not clarified. According to the Court, the “test is inescapably one of de- 
gree.” “The questions are whether the involvement is excessive, and whether 
it is a continuing one calling for official and continuing surveillance leading 
to an impermissible degree of entanglement.””?° l 

The traditional approach to aid to parochial schools has attempted to sepa- 
rate the “secular” from the “sectarian.” In the Everson busing decision, this 
was relatively easy for no one seriously charged that bus rides were so inherent- 
ly *permeated" with religiosity that religion was being directly aided. Indirect 
aid is apparently acceptable if the direct impact is permissible. Otherwise, one 
faces the problem that any government service or tax reduction frees private 
funds which might or might not be devoted to religious activity. Thus if pro- 
viding bus rides to all children is itself an acceptable governmental objective, 
the “savings” from general busing which accrue to parochial schools (or par- 
ents) are also acceptable. It is presumably something like a 5 percent tax Te- 
duction for all taxpayers, which might eventually result in a greater 
contribution to religious activities in the form of personal gifts or bequests. : 

In Allen, permeation was more of a problem, for textbooks are not as ob- 
viously secular as are bus rides. But the case had come to the Court on a very 
meager record. On a limited factual basis, the Court found that the books in- 


volved were "secular" and upheld the aid. 


24 Ibid. 
25 lbid. 
26 lbid. 
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Many states have recently passed purchase-of-secular-services legislation, 
This proliferation of aid to religious schools is based on the notion that the 
state can purchase secular educational services for its children from religious 
schools. Sponsors argue that the approach is a reasonable extension of the 
secular-sectarian line drawing embodied in the Allen decision. 

Whether their argument is right should be decided soon. The Lemon and 
DiCenso cases previously mentioned, which both involve such legislation, are 
now before the Supreme Court. The Pennsylvania plan, tested in Lemon, typi- 
fies the purchase-of-services approach. It empowers the State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction to contract for the purchase of “secular educational ser- 
vices” from nonpublic schools in the state. Secular education services are lim- 
ited by the act to courses in mathematics, modern foreign languages, physical 
science, and physical education." The decisions implicit in drawing this list 
are interesting to contemplate, i.e., Latin is out, but so is Greek. Perhaps the 
Greeks were considered too religious for the educators of Pennsylvania? 

In a voucher system the secular-sectarian approach would mean that vouch- 
ers cashed by parochial schools would be limited to strictly secular activities. A 
less onerous approach might require the participating schools to split the 
school day explicitly between secular and religious activities. This would pre- 
sumably decrease the state’s burden of policing expenditures. 

But whatever one concludes as to the educational wisdom of a plan which 
skews the curriculum of nonpublic schools by limiting aid to courses which are 
considered religiously “safe,” its constitutionality is in doubt for two reasons. 

First, the attempt to police such a line may necessarily entangle the state ex- 
cessively in the affairs of the church in violation of the Walz standard. This ap- 
pears to be the conclusion reached by the three-judge federal district courts 
which held unconstitutional both the Rhode Island and the Connecticut pur- 
chase-of-services laws.*8 There is, however, an even more serious problem with 
this type of secular-sectarian distinction. Even if successful, it may not suffi- 
ciently protect against the establishment of religion forbidden by the First 
Amendment. Assume for a moment that religious schools did in some satisfac- 
tory way separate secular and sectarian activities for the purpose of spending 
public funds. Suppose the state were to provide schools of one denomination 
with many times the funds provided to those of another denomination. Even 
if those funds were only available for expenditure on secular educational ac- 
tivities, most would agree that the state was helping to establish the religion 
of the favored schools by helping them to attract more students, and therefore, 
more potential converts. 


27 Pa. Stat. Ann. Tit. 24, 5601-09 (1968). 


28 een v. Robinson, op. cit.; Johnson v. Sanders, Civ. No. 13432. (D. Conn. Oct. 15, 
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This argument depends on assuming some correlation between the amount 
of resources available and the quality of education provided in a school. The 
truth of this assumption is not self-evident, particularly in light of the Cole- 
man report. A good teacher may be willing to teach for less money than a 
poor teacher; expensive equipment may not be as important as skilled instruc- 
tion. But extreme differences in the amount of educational resources available 
will tend to create differences in the quality of education provided in different 
schools, if only because it will become more difficult to keep salaries competi- 
tive or equipment up-to-date as the relative differences between the resources 
of schools increase. While not as restrictive as a law requiring attendance at 
the schools of one particular denomination (or of any denomination as op- 
posed to secular nonpublic schools for that matter) unequal state funding of 
schools looks suspiciously like unconstitutional establishment of religion. Rele- 
vant in this regard is Sherbert v. Verner” The Supreme Court there held 
that withholding unemployment benefits from a Seventh-Day Adventist who 
refused to work on Saturday contrary to her religious belief unconstitutionally 
interfered with her religious rights. The Court said: 


The Governmental imposition of such a choice (between giving up unem- 
ployment benefits or violating her religious precepts) puts the same kind of 
burden upon the free exercise of religion as would a fine imposed against 
appellant for her Sunday worship." 


Similarly present purchase-of-services plans place the state in the position 
of favoring some nonpublic schools while discouraging attendance at others 
because the plans fail to relate funding to enrollment. In Pennsylvania, for ex- 


f the program reveal some schools received 


ample, statistics for the first year o 
more than ten times as many funds for each child enrolled than other schools.*? 


Such a disparity must violate the neutrality in religious matters mandated by 
the Constitution. 

But what alternatives are there to the pitfalls of trying to separate the secu- 
lar from the sectarian? Not surprisingly, we think that the voucher system is 
one alternative. There are two constitutional arguments for allowing parochial 
schools to participate in voucher programs. First, in a voucher system money 
is transferred to parents who are then permitted to transfer the funds to 
schools; this may mean that the funds are no longer subject to the constraints 
of the establishment clause. Alternatively, even if the religion clauses of the 


29 See, Coleman, op. cit. 
30 Sberbert v. Verner, 374 U.S. 398 (1963). 


31 Ibid. 
32 Pennsylvania Office of Aid to Nonpublic Schools, An Analysis of Significant Data 


(1969). 
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Constitution do apply to voucher funds, the state remains neutral if it provides 
roughly equivalent support to the education of a child whether or not the child 
attends a religious or nonreligious nonpublic school. 

The first argument is appealing on its face and gains plausibility from such 
programs as the G. I. Bill. Under the bill thousands of veterans used govern- 
ment funds not only to attend church-related schools, but for seminary train- 
ing at that—presumably because the G. I.’s rather than the state chose which 
school would be “aided.”** 

Other analogies have been proposed. Would it be unconstitutional to sup- 
port the religious education of children with money provided to parents under 
family assistance plans or a negative income tax? Would anyone argue that the 
faithful parishioner violates the Constitution when Social Security payments 
find their way, at least in part, to the collection plate on the Sabbath? Probably 
not, for the choice is private and personal; the government is in no way in- 
volved in the allocation decision. 

The difficulty with this reasoning is that the state is still involved to a certain 
extent in any voucher program. It requires, for example, that funds be ex- 
pended only on schools—people cannot choose to use the vouchers entirely at 
their will. Indeed, the state may place other restrictions on which schools are 
eligible to cash vouchers, such as the restrictions on admissions embodied in 
the Center’s proposal. With these strings riding with the vouchers, it is more 
difficult to argue that they somehow become entirely "private" once "given" to 
parents. Furthermore, in the area of racial discrimination, courts have not hesi- 
tated to overlook procedural distinctions in arguing that constitutional limita- 
tions apply even though funds are channeled through “private” hands in the 
form of vouchers. Perhaps racial equality is inherently subject to more strin- 
gent constitutional protection and scrutiny than religious rights, but the dis- 
tinction may be hard to maintain. 

The second argument, which might be termed the neutral funding argu- 
ment, rests on the notion that the state expends no more to educate a given 
child in a religious nonpublic school than it would expend to educate the same 
child in a secular nonpublic school. 

Isn't this the same argument parochial schools have been trying to make— 
with notable lack of success—for years? No. For one thing, it is not an argu- 
ment that the state must fund nonpublic schools, Rather, it is an extension of 
the doctrine that the judiciary should overrule legislative judgments only when 
a constitutional principle is clearly violated. If a state legislature has decided 
that the value of funding all nonpublic schools to improve the quality of edu- 
cational opportunity available to all children outweighs possible establishment 


33 72 Stat. 1177 (1958), 38 U.S.C. 1620. Approximately 36000 veterans used the G. I. Bill 
to pay for training as Protestant ministers. 
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dangers, that judgment should not be lightly overturned. This is especially 
true in light of the Supreme Court's apparent willingness to reject only those 
programs which “realistically” establish religion. 

But what of the prayers and other religious activities that may go on in 
parochial schools which receive funds? Isn’t this a clear violation of the cases 
outlawing prayers or Bible reading? No. Those cases all arose with regard to 
practices in the public schools, which children of many religions are forced to 
attend, In a voucher system as long as secular public (and perhaps secular non- 
public) schools are open to any child, then no child will be in a parochial 
school except at the choice of his parents. Indeed, past Supreme Court deci- 
sions restricting prayers in public schools rested in part on the fact that par- 
ents were still free to choose a religious education for their children. In the 
words of Mr. Justice Brennan: 


Attendance at the public schools has never been compulsory. Parents re- 
main morally and constitutionally free to choose the academic environment 
in which they wish their children to be educated. In my judgment, the First 
Amendment forbids the State to inhibit that freedom of choice by diminish- 
ing the attractiveness of either alternative—either by restricting the liberty 
of the private schools to inculcate whatever values they wish, or by jeopardiz- 
ing the freedom of the public schools from private or sectarian pressures.*# 


Absent public regulation or subsidy, poor families cannot exercise this theo- 
retical freedom of choice. A voucher plan, in this sense, does nothing more 
than extend to all families the same opportunity to make a religious choice 
which was previously available only to the relatively affluent. 

But even if it is constitutional to allow parents to send their children to pub- 
licly subsidized parochial schools, does it not violate the constitutional rights 
of other taxpayers to make them bear the cost of that subsidy? Two arguments 
suggest not. First, as long as the state spends no more to educate the child at the 
parochial school than it would to educate the child in a public school, the tax- 
payer is not shouldering an unconstitutional religious burden. Without public 
aid, most children in parochial schools will soon seek admittance to the public 
system, at perhaps even greater cost to the taxpayers. Secondly, even if aid to 
parochial schools nevertheless infringes in some way upon the religious rights 
of taxpayers, that infringement may be less than the infringement of freedom 
which no aid causes to families who are thereby kept from enrolling their chil- 
dren in parochial schools. The conflicting interests may require balancing, as 
in other difficult constitutional areas, such as free speech. The balance may well 
favor aid once an important secular purpose, such as raising the quality of secu- 
lar education in all schools, is added to the scales. 


34 Abington School District v. Schempp, 372 USS. at 242 (concurring opinion). 
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In summary, the fate of participation by religious schools in voucher pro- 
grams may be determined by the position adopted by the Supreme Court with 
regard to purchase-of-services legislation. There are several important ways, how- 
ever, in which voucher plans appear more in keeping with the fundamental pol- 
icies embodied in the religion clauses than do existing purchase-of-services laws. 
Therefore, the constitutionality of the parochial school participation in 
voucher plans will probably remain unresolved until a specific constitutional 
test of vouchers occurs. In the meantime, educational policy and state laws 
should guide decisions on this matter.?* 


Quality In Education Critics of the voucher plan 
also charge that it may lower the quality of education. They claim the voucher 
plan would, on the one hand, allow fly-by-night schools to open and flourish. 
On the other hand, it would allegedly drain the most talented students from 
the public schools, leaving them only the most difficult children. While these 


complaints are not the most consistent charges ever raised, they point to two 
potential problem areas. 


First, supporting nonpublic schools could lead to the exodus of the most tal- 
ented, or the Most wealthy, from the public system unless strong guarantees of 
open admissions are enforced in nonpublic as well as public schools. The re- 
strictions on racial discrimination discussed earlier are important but incggn- 
plete safeguards. It is equally important to prevent nonpublic schools from 
arbitrarily denying entrance to poor students or to those with learning prob- 
lems. Because the protections of the Fourteenth Amendment are unlikely to go 


far Se 
oon administrative or statutory guarantees are necessary. The Center 
proposal that any school should allocate at least one half of its open places ran- 


domly e the students who apply to that school is one approach. Consider- 
ation should also be given to possible frustration of open admissions require- 


35 For an example of more restrictive state provisions, see, New York Constitution, 
Art. 11, 3 (known as the Blaine Amendment): “Neither the state nor any subdivision 
thereof shall use its property or credit or any public money, or authorize or permit 
either to be used, directly or indirectly, in aid of maintenance, other than for examina- 
tion or inspection, of any school or institution of learning wholly or in part under the 
control or direction of any religious denomination, or in which an ordin 
tenet or doctrine is taught, but the legislature may provide for the os ortation of 
children to and from any school or institution of learning." But the bibo rogram 
upheld in Allen was also upheld against this provision of the New York State Gantt 
tion. For discussion of the theory that just as the free exercise clause may limit the ap- 
plication of the establishment clause, now that it had been applied to the states. de * 
may also limit state constitutional provisions which are x comida of free: exer- 
cise rights, see, A.M. Bickel. The Supreme Court and the Idea of Progress. New York: 
Harper & Row, 1970; Drinan, "Public Aid to Parochial Schools.” 7$ Case and Com- 
ment 13 (1970). Cf. Mulkey v. Reitman, 387 U.S. 369 (1957). i fans 
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ments that could arise if nonpublic schools could arbitrarily suspend or expel 
"undesirable" students. The Center proposal suggests that all students should 
be entitled to at least the same due process protections in suspension or ex- 
pulsion proceedings that they are accorded in the public system. Appropriate 
legislation can accomplish these results. With genuine open admissions, public 
schools should not be at a disadvantage with regard to serving students of all 
needs and abilities. 

The problem of maintaining quality in nonpublic schools remains. Finan- 
cial hucksterism should be relatively easy to avoid. If nothing else, voucher funds 
might be issued at intervals during the year, thereby preventing a school from 
opening, collecting all of its funds, and disappearing into the night. 

But what of educational hucksterism? First, whether or not public funds are 
provided, states have a clear right to regulate all nonpublic schools. As the Su- 
preme Court explained in Allen: 


Since Pierce [v. Society of Sisters], a substantial body of case law has con- 
firmed the power of the States to insist that attendance at private schools, if 
it is to satisfy state compulsory-attendance laws, be at institutions which pro- 
vide minimum hours of instruction, employ teachers of specified training, 
and cover prescribed subjects of instruction. [These] cases were a sensible 
corollary of Pierce v. Society of Sisters: if the State must satisfy its interest in 
@eular education through the instrument of private schools, it has a proper 
interest in the manner in which those schools perform their secular educa- 
tion function.? 


In exercising this right to regulate all schools, public and nonpublic alike, 
many states demand certification of nonpublic school teachers. Others specifi- 
cally define required courses, or various measures of equivalence between non- 
public and public school instruction.** x j 

Indeed, the legal precedent for state control of nonpublic schools is so clear 
that the real danger is not lack of regulation but overzealous regulation. The 
end result could be to turn nonpublic schools into carbon copies of the most 
restricted public schools unless freedom for diversity and from unnecessary 
regulation is carefully protected. ; à 

Relevant legal precedent is again available. In Pierce v. Society of Sisters, a 
decision which might be viewed as the magna charta of nonpublic schools, the 
Supreme Court struck down an Oregon statute which would have required all 
children to attend public schools. It held that “the fundamental theory of lib- 


7 istrict No. 1 v, Allen, op. cit. 
36 Board of Education of Central District No. 1 v, Allen, x : 
37 For a detailed history of state regulatory statutes, see, Elson, State reet of 
Non-public Schools: The Legal Fraamework” in Donald Erickson. Public Controls for 


Non-Public Schools. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1969. 
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erty upon which all governments in this Union repose excludes any general 
power of the State to standardize its children by forcing them to accept in- 
struction from public teachers." 38 

Similarly in Meyer v. Nebraska, the Court struck down a Nebraska statute 
which prohibited teaching any language but English to anyone who had not 
passed the eighth grade. It held that the statute violated the teacher's "right 
thus to teach and the right of parents to engage him so to instruct their chil- 
dren."? Finally, in Farrington v. Tokushige, the Court struck down a Ha- 
waii statute which both taxed and heavily regulated the Japanese foreign lan- 
guage schools, The Court found that the law deprived parents of a fair oppor- 
tunity to procure for their children instruction which they thought important. 

In a voucher system parents are the responsible arbiters of quality. While 
the state should certainly continue to be vigilant in denying funds to educa- 
tionally dangerous schools, the real danger is that the state may instead become 
a vigilante driving out diversity in nonpublic schools. Overzealous effort to 
“protect children” and their parents from their mistakes could destroy what 
little diversity now exists. : 


In Conclusion In this examination of some 
major legal aspects of a voucher plan, three characteristic relation- 
ships between legal and educational policies have emerged. With racial segre- 
gation, legal constraints and educational wisdom run parallel. In Church Mrs 
matters, federal law remains unclear. State law is often restrictive 
and may hamper the free play of educational choice. In the regulation of qual- 
ity, there is a wide variety of choices. Power to regulate is clear, and the critical 
issue is how state and local officials will use their considerable authority. 

The law does erect firm barriers to some types of voucher plans. Plans aimed 
_ at furthering racial discrimination, for example, would be forbidden. But for 
the Most part, courts have avoided educational policy-making, stepping in only 
in those instances, such as racial discrimination, where efforts at self-regulation 
have failed. This is as it should be, for the other side of imposing apparently 
desirable principles by judicial fiat is a loss of flexibility, of maneuverability in 
shaping the education of our children and ourselves. It also means that difficult 
issues of religion, of quality, and ultimately the way in which we finance edu- 
cation will not be resolved by judges; they remain for us to decide. 


38 Pierce v. Society of Sisters, 268 U.S. 510, 535 (1925), 
39 Meyer v. Nebraska, 262 U.S. 390,400 (1923). 
40 Farrington v. Tokusbige, 273 U.S, 284 (1927). 


The Educators Speak — I 


On the Liberality of the Liberal Arts 


Robert McClintock 


"Today's student seeks responsibility for the education he acquires; yet his 
teachers are held responsible for the education he receives. Here lies a crux 
of campus difficulties. In the intramural struggle for educational responsibility, 
the claim of the student is stronger than it might at first appear. For students 
have much more power, hence responsibility, than their masters are wont to 
admit. In demanding that this responsibility be recognized, students are search- 
ing into the character of postindustrial society. 

Many doubt that students should make academic policy, claiming that the 
young are ignorant, that their decisions would be unwise. The older tendency 
to romanticize the student, attributing to him a Rousseauian purity uncor- 
rupted by the wiles of the world, is giving way to sterner strictures: Students 
are now regarded as fickle, feckless, ignorant of history, mindlessly imbued 
with dangerous ideologies, devoid of civility. The academic authorities are 
stiffening. They may yet feel they must bend a little more, but they are getting 
ready to push back. After all, it is they who are now up against the wall, the 
financial wall, and further disruptions are likely to run into hard resistance. 

This clash between the wise pupil and the yet wiser professor is beside my 
point. The student’s claim to pedagogical responsibility should rest not on his 
wisdom, but on his ignorance. Let us return, not to Rousseau, but to the Stoic 
teacher, Epictetus: 


The beginning of philosophy with those who take it up as they should and 
enter in, as it were, by the gate, is a consciousness of a man’s own weakness 
and impotence with reference to the things of real consequence in life. 


Education, a search for enlightenment, begins not with erudition, but with 
an awareness of human limitation, ignorance, and imperfection. A student 
properly begins to learn when he intuits his impotence towards consequential 
matters; then he can seck fitting remedies. But in school, college, and univer- 
sity, he finds that educators ignore his consciousness of his weaknesses and 
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his desire to overcome his impotence. He discovers instead that his “needs” are 
defined for him according to weaknesses that others perceive with reference to 
things of imagined consequence to conventional lives and stereotyped professions. 
Hence many dismiss academic policy. No matter how efficient, knowledgeable, 
and even enlightened it may be, they find it unreasonable, for it ignores what 
they experience as essential—the living, willing, thinking student. 


Roots of Unrest An example of what disturbs 
many students is the way that sophisticated academics and politicians explain 
student unrest. Foregoing the absurd conspiracy theories of political dema- 
gogues, they attribute the disturbances to the effect of glaring social ills on im- 
pressionable youths. Despairing over Vietnam, misused national resources, and 
racial injustice, students rebel against what seems the nearest, most vulnerable 
component of society. Thus in its carefully balanced report to Mr. Nixon, the 
President’s Commission on Campus Unrest explained that “the roots of stu- 
dent activism lie in unresolved conflicts in our national life,” among them the 
great issues of war and race. Doubtless these are excellent points to make to 
politicians who would rather meddle in the university than attend to the dif- 
ficult business of ending the war, setting humane priorities, and reconciling 
racial tensions. But failure by the politicians does not suffice to explain the 
cantankerous mood of students; the real roots of unrest may lie in unperceived 
conflicts within academic life. 

To be sure, war, misallocated resources, and black activism have been sec- 
ondary causes of American student radicalism. But campus unrest is world- 
wide; it is one of the visible aspects of the cosmopolitan reality in which all 
now live. Student radicalism is most virulent in prosperously "neutral Japan, 
with only its small military establishment to absorb the people's resources, where 
racial divisions hardly exist. Although facing different national issues from 
within different educational systems, the academic activists in West Germany, 
France, Italy, Spain, England, Latin America, the United States, and Japan are 
surprisingly alike. Such facts suggest that American critics are fostering an er- 
roneous diagnosis, for national political improvement alone will not solve 
campus difficulties. 

Outstanding issues, some profound, some passing, will always provide an oc- 
casion for the discontented to manifest their disaffection, But now, in diverse 
countries, beneath the innumerable objects of student protest, a common peda- 
gogical problem will persist, until solved, in turning von venient issues into oc- 
casions of academic upheaval. Neither stiffer administrative backbones nor bet- 
ter public policies will solve this worldwide problem. For the academic dis- 
orders are Tm subsidiary aftereffects of other issues. On the 
contrary, the source of the ise i i i 
which makes the eee SORS A " vene rud amp ux 

m plausible; the source is the 
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belief that intellectually students are a perfect plastic that receives form only 
from external influences. The tabula rasa theory still persists. 


Observing Academic Affairs If one steps back, 
temporarily ignoring the causes of the unrest, one notes an overlooked feature 
of the situation: Numerous people have become intensely concerned about 
academic matters. The balance between teaching and research, undergraduate 
mores, admissions policies, faculty and administration selection, university 
finance, and curricular organization have begun to fascinate even those who 
formerly cared only about Alma Mater having a winning football season. State 
politicoes like Ronald Reagan have shown Messrs. Nixon and Agnew that peo- 
ple consider pedagogical policy pertinent not only when their children apply 
to college, but daily, for they see that the function of state government is in- 
creasingly to provide, maintain, and oversee an encompassing educational sys- 
tem. Here is the novel situation: Academic affairs no longer concern the aver- 
age man only temporarily as his children mature; they are of continuing sig- 
nificance to everyone as primary civic activities. 

Proof may be found in student rebellion itself, which is a venerable tradition. 
Academic upheavals, college closings, and unruly demonstrations can be traced 
back through the American college to the medieval university and even earlier 
to the cathedral schools. For instance, the student antics of Abelard—provoca- 
tive questions that led to disruption and a student secession—are now venerated 
as the origin of the University of Paris. What is novel is not student demonstra- 
tions, nor even the raucous tactics often used, a fact one will learn by investi- 
gating, for instance, the history of Princeton’s Nassau Hall; what is novel is 
that so many people now take student demonstrations so seriously, intoning 
revolution, destruction of the university, or the collapse of reason. Both par- 
ticipants and spectators perceive this seriousness; it gives the current unrest a 
distinctive character, setting the present demonstrations apart from their pre- 
decessors. à 

In this light the cause that merits study is not the cause of the demonstrations 
themselves, but the cause of the general interest in the demonstrations, This 
cause is not the Vietnam war, unseemly spending priorities, or racial injus- 
tices; the cause of the concern for academic affairs is not the impact of general 
political issues upon schools and universities, but the reverse, the influence of 
schools and universities on public life. By their heightened interest in educa- 
tional problems, people reveal that they have sensed the degree to which intel- 
lectual developments have become powerful influences in public affairs; they 
seem to suspect that as Harvard goes, so goes the nation. Thus the "eie 
paid to student demonstrations suggests that these are not epiphenomena an 
that people are beginning to perceive the important influences our campuses 


exert upon the commonweal. 
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Mandarin Way of Life Pundits have already 
charted how schools and universities gained this public significance. The “sci- 
entific-educational estate” holds much power in the new industrial state de- 
scribed by John Kenneth Galbraith. Economic growth is now found by many 
experts to depend more on intellectual innovation than on financial invest- 
ment. Planners assume that the relative power of nations varies with the effec- 
tiveness of their educational systems. Organized knowledge is applied to all of 
life from lovemaking to computer programming. Atomic energy and space ex- 
ploration give two awesome examples of what mobilized intellect can accom- 
plish; and the lesson of these gigantic enterprises is continually reinforced by 
the mundane yet ingenious artifacts of intellect, by the televisions, telephones, 
-automobiles, airplanes, and computers that affect us daily. People are realizing 
that production and control of these artifacts depend on the knowledge that 
is in turn produced and controlled by our educational institutions. Hence 
often without articulating the thought, people suspect that, as Jacques Barzun 
has explained in The American University, a Mandarin way of life has devel- 
oped in which certificates of education mainly determine each person’s pros- 
pects. 

Educators have sensed that they now exercise considerable power in a com- 
munity whose traditional order of rank has been upset. For centuries those who 
could mobilize and allocate property held power, for land and money were the 
scarce components limiting production. Then as industrialism matured, 
much power passed from the wealthy to those who could organize the new es- 
sential, labor; and now power is moving to yet another group, the scientists, in- 
tellectuals, and educators who create and allocate knowledge. With power 
there have come emoluments that are now notorious: reduced teaching loads, 
generous research grants, appointments to influential offices, respect as an au- 
thority on matters of public interest. With power something also comes that is 
easily ignored; with power educators become implicated in the dilemmas of 
principle that arise from the inherent ambivalence of power, the way it in- 
evitably seems to convert means to ends, 

i When a group has power, the decisions it makes are not only substantively 
important for the whole community, but the way it operates, the way it makes 
and implements its decisions, set the tone of the common life. Power enables 
a group not only to perform its restricted function, but in doing that, to deter- 
mine what modes of practice—the liberal or the paternal, the good or the medi- 
ocre, the open or the closed—will characterize the community. Educators have 
recently gained a large share of this capacity to set the tone of the entire com- 
munity, for the way the schools and universities devel 
cially scarce qualities, talent and knowledge, 

all the diverse concerns of mankind, Not on 
significant to everyman's future, delimiting h 


op and allocate the cru- 
has begun to touch deeply upon 
ly is the educator's performance 
is personal and public prospects, 
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but more importantly, how educators function, the nature of the means they 
use, increasingly determine the actual character, as compared to the pro- 
claimed temper, of the relations between men. 

If a powerful group, one whose activities condition everything else, con- 
ducts itself in a humane and liberal manner, those who live within the realm 
the group conditions will experience their society as a humane and liberal one. 
Hence with power educators have become responsible not only for exercising 
their functions effectively, but further for performing them in harmony with 
the characteristics that people want their community to embody. This larger 
responsibility arises inescapably from the increased significance of intellect 
for life, for with power educators are a definitive group in society, that is, a 
group the spirit of whose activities is the character of our common life. And 
here we encounter a disturbing proposition: If contemporary education is in- 
trinsically illiberal in the character of its operations, then we are creating a 
closed, illiberal society, for the spirit of educational practice, which is one of 
the dominant modes of practice in our lives, defines the actual character of the 
way of life in "the learning society." 

On this matter, students’ testimony about their condition is significant. Re- 
gardless of the diverse particularities, students in many countries protest edu- 
cational practices that do not recognize the student’s intellectual autonomy; 
they suggest vehemently that their autonomy is essential to an education that 
would fittingly harmonize with the freedom that nearly every society professes 
to respect; and they assert that a community characterized by the established 
educational practices cannot truthfully claim to be a liberal society. These points 
deserve attention. The contention is that a society whose character is defined by 
the character of its educational practices cannot cogently claim to be liberal 
unless its means of education are liberal. Hence, as happens, innovation has re- 
furbished an ancient issue, that of the liberality of the liberal arts. 


Studies Worthy of Free Men Many still recall 
that throughout the Western saga the artes liberales have been studies deemed 
worthy of free men; thus the phrase most often denotes the type of schooling 
its user received, Traditionally, however, the seemingly vague idea of studies 
worthy of free men had a precise meaning, which may clarify present difficulties. 

The words “worthy of free men” postulate as a given the autonomy 
of the student. Even in ancient times pushy parents exaggerated the power of 
the liberal arts, expecting them to transform slothful children into masterful 
Caesars. But pedagogical theorists were clear about the matter: No studies my- 
steriously made men free; no subject had a liberating potency. The autonomy 
of the student, his moral freedom and responsibility, was not the consequence 
but the condition of his education. Only on recognizing the student's inalien- 
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able autonomy did the choice of subjects represented by the liberal arts make 
sense. 

What does a youth, aware of his autonomy, want as preparation? He sees 
life as a continual development throughout which he will always be respon- 
sible to himself and others for certain particulars. Owing to these responsibili- 
ties, he seeks competence; but having a keen sense of his everchanging possi- 
bilities, he cannot say honestly exactly what competencies he will desire as he 
unfolds his life, and he is loath to let his pursuit of competence hamper his 
prospective development. Consequently, he seeks an open preparation that will 
enable him, in the all-important school of life, to move forward independently 
into whatever matter he feels drawn. Hence neither an introduction to the 
great books nor the beginning of a specialty, the liberal studies were simply 
a rigorous discipline in the intellectual tools with which one could gain access 
to any particular matter. In ancient times this discipline came through gram- 
mar, rhetoric, logic, arithmetic, geometry, astronomy, and music. But these 
subjects were not sacrosanct: The liberal arts were thought worthy of free 
men because a man who had mastered them could apply himself to any other 
subject without dependence on teachers. 

With the liberal assumption of the student's autonomy, the teacher accepted 
an important but highly circumscribed function: the self-effacing task of mak- 
ing himself unnecessary. Pre-Rousseauian pedagogy is incomprehensible with- 
out realizing that its aim was not to make the teacher more effective, but to 
make him less important. Formal pedagogy was to help the student arrive as 
quickly as possible at a point at which he no longer needed instruction. Thus 
the medieval scholastic, John of Salisbury, asked why some arts are called 
liberal and gave this unequivocal answer: “Those to whom the system of the 
"Trivium has disclosed the significance of all words, or the rules of the Quadriv- 
ium have unveiled the secrets of nature, do not need the help of a teacher in 
order to understand the meaning of books and to find the solutions of ques- 
tions." 

In sum, the liberal arts presumed that a free man would want to master the 
tools of learning in order to proceed unhampered by dependence on others 
in his personal pursuit of competence. The liberal studies in no way caused 
men to be free, but were an occasion at which free men could develop their 
capacities for independently seeking their personal concerns. The belief that 
every man is innately free and has the capacity to cultivate his character was 
the characteristic liberality of the liberal arts. The liberal tradition has been 
synonymous with trust in the student; in it the educator premised his efforts 
on a recognition of the student's moral and intellectual freedom. The spiritual 
independence of the student was so essential that the great teachers of the 
tradition avoided docilely passive students and taught with acerb criticisms 
intended to awaken their listeners’ self-awareness. In the liberal tradition, philos- 
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ophy, a conscious effort at self-formation, begins only when a free man recog- 
nizes his mortal limitations and becomes aware of his personal possibilities. 

Despite the disappearance of the particular subjects traditionally included 
in the liberal arts, the liberal premise is still sensible. Recognition of the stu- 
dent's autonomy accords with the pedagogical realities: No matter how deft 
one's didactics, their success depends ultimately on the student's consent. An 
education includes all the attributes a person acquires during his lifetime. In the 
process of this education, the act of acquisition is essential. No institution gives 
an education; at most, even the best universities only offer instruction or train- 
ing, or as the Yale Report of 1828 neatly put it, they help lay the foundation 
of a superior education. But that superior education had nothing to do with 
the curriculum of Yale; the superior education was the one acquired in later 
life through a hard-working man's self-culture. Liberal pedagogy simply as- 
sumes realistically that educational responsibility and initiative reside in the 
person becoming educated; after all, the student must live with the ideals and 
skills he thus acquires. Therefore, students are now asking a proper, significant 
question. As education has become a definitive function of the community, 
have educators maintained the liberal assumption as the foundation of their 
activities? Do teachers assume that the students to whom they offer instruc- 
tion are free, autonomous beings? 


Pedagogical Paternalism With power educa- 
tional theorists and practitioners have plunged into pedagogical paternalism. 
Few now speak of youths acquiring their education. What was once the stu- 
dent's responsibility has become the teacher's responsibility. The school is now 
blamed if the child fails. Mere opportunities to receive instruction have been 
converted into “an education,” which would exist even if no one 5 
sponded to the opportunities. “A high school education,” “a college education, 
“graduate education,” and many others are offered by various organizations, 
which seem to have the positive power to educate. Therefore, one "receives a 
college education by doing satisfactorily what a college faculty tells one to do, 
provided, of course, the faculty itself is accredited. Educationists 3s even 
looking seriously for techniques effective at "teaching the unteachable.” Such 


usages have shifted nearly the whole burden of responsibility and initiative in 
tudent and onto the teacher. This shift has 


formal education off of the s ; em 
had a grotesque effect on didactics: Learning theory is now con tioning 


theory. " 

Contemporary practice has strayed far from the humility of Socrates and 
Plato. For them, teachers were at most mere midwives who might help a youth 
give birth to his soul, and who, in giving such aid, taught nothing, simply try- 
ing to stimulate, instead, the youth’s memory and perceptiveness. Platonic 
pedagogy entailed the conviction that from the beginning the student was in- 
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alienably free and ultimately responsible. *Virtue owns no master: as a man 
honours or dishonours her, so shall he have more of her or less. The blame is 
his who chooses. . . ." 

In acquiring his education, the student chooses, the blame is his; hence the 
one thing for which the young are absolutely responsible is their own educa- 
tion. This responsibility is unavoidable because students have the power, what- 
ever the system of didactics, to accept or refuse instruction, to seek out, select, 
tolerate, or ignore any particular preachment. A boy's duty is to make a man 
of himself; the responsibility of youth is to educate itself. No agency can per- 
form this task for youths; life puts it up to them, and in it they make or break 
themselves. Teachers can only challenge—Sapere aude! Dare to discern! 
Rather than saying that the truth will make men free, the liberal tradition has 
perceived that because men were free they sought the truth. 

Exactly when educators rcjected this liberal premise is moot. But since mass 
education developed, the dominant problem for educational theorists has been 
to ensure that students will learn what teachers try to teach. Thus early in the 
nineteenth century the influential German pedagogue, J. F. Herbart, denied 
that education as he defined it was compatible with the doctrine of transcen- 
dental freedom, the axiom of the student’s autonomy. Herbart believed, as do 
countless others, that it was impossible to educate if the student was already 
fully free, for in education the student was molded by the teacher, who should 
sagely shape the inchoate child into an autonomous adult. 

Educating a free being seems impossible, however, only to those who have 
conceptually separated an education from the person who acquires it and have 
made the education something that is done to the student, not something the 
student does to himself. Be that as it may, with the denial of the student's 
autonomy, paternalism flourished, Having defined education as the molding of 
a plastic pupil, Herbart logically made “the science of education” —the science 
by which the teacher could ensure that the child would learn what the teacher 
sought to teach—into the major problem of pedagogy. 


Sin of Pride In developed systems of education 
throughout the world, the student is now characteristically perceived as a 
Plastic being that lacks its own will and that is to have a will molded in it by 
his parents and teachers. Hence educators have stopped seeking studies worthy 
of free men and have begun propounding programs that will make men free. 
The teacher acts on the pupil's potential for free choice so that, as Herbart said, 
"it must infallibly and surely" come to fruition, Here is the pedagogue's sin of 
pride, his arrogant quest for the infallible and sure method. Here the perni- 
cious practice began: Teachers came to ignore the pupil's right and duty to re- 
fuse or to seek instruction. Around the world teachers now not only 
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know more, they know better; they know better when the student has profited 
from his studies, when he should move on to other matters, and whether he 
should try any particular task. Little wonder that passive pupils fold their arms 
and say, “Teach me,” while the assertive protest in futile despair. 

On the higher levels there seem to be pockets of resistance to this pervasive 
paternalism. One even hears that with the free-wheeling mores of undergrad- 
uates, paternalism on campus is no longer possible. But this condition is social, 
not intellectual; and professors rejoice at the demise of the tradition that the 
college faculty stood in loco parentis over its students’ social doings. The 
Machiavellian might nevertheless suggest that academic authorities have re- 
nounced paternal power in social matters as an unconscious means of protect- 
ing their paternal power in intellectual matters, for students who are preoc- 
cupied with their social freedoms may easily fail to assert their intellectual 
freedom. Thus the decline of social paternalism is quite compatible with an in- 
crease in intellectual paternalism; and this latter increase, not the former de- 
cline, tolls the bell in our schools for the liberal premise and promise. 

Intellectually, few think of youths making their own way to maturity 
through a halting self-education. The Bildungsroman is left to literary critics. 
The paths to maturity seem charted; the tasks are set, the performances pre- 
scribed, the prospective achievements well specified. Examine the system; 
examine how on every level teachers are responsible for its performance, and 
how they are carefully prepared in teachers colleges and universities; examine 
how "objective" tests coldly predict each pupil's probable performance on the 
next rung of the ladder; examine how diverse diplomas, certificates, and degrees 
all purport to attest verily that John Doe, student number 1,000,000, satisfac- 
torily completed the appropriate requirements. Examine the system and you 
will see how paternalism has spread through the developed countries, a pater- 
nalism based on the assumption that intellectually the student is patently pas- 


sive. 
“Eppur si muove!" “And yet it moves!" Galileo purportedly muttered while 
similar words from students. The 


recanting his solar theories. We are hearing i 
science of education was created by those who saw democracy coming and 
concluded that they must educate their masters. The ambivalence of this origin 
has been transmitted to the accomplished work. The science of education has 
made life more pleasant for the youths it adroitly manipulates. Yet it is the 
passive pupil molded by the science of education who may prove to b unedu- 
cable, for only through alert seeking, the power to pursue or re use in- 
struction, will a man be able to acquire his character and skills. In the end, the 
student chooses; he knows, if honest; that the blame is his. Hence around the 


world the young insist, Eppure io voglio! But stil I will! ; 
To educators willing to face the implications of their experience, this cry 
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tells nothing new. For years both students and teachers have felt trapped. Pro- 
fessors know how often they fail to profess what they tentatively conclude 
from their ongoing, general inquiries because they fecl required to certify that 
their wards have rotely mastered a particular fragment of acquired knowledge; 
students equally know how often they are afraid to learn through a game will- 
ingness to risk mistakes because they feel driven to cautious study by the 
fear that a failed test will ruin their future. We nurture what we call “academic 
freedom,” seeing that given the system it is the best we can achieve; but in 
moments of silent sincerity we recognize that academic freedom means aca- 
demic security, conditioned on tolerably good behavior, and that it grants pro- 
fessors little freedom to teach and students even less freedom to learn. These 
ills are familiar to scholars; and the outrage of students is not significant because 
it will awaken professors to the spread of pedagogical paternalism. Today’s 
professors were yesterday's students. They too know the score; but until re- 
cently both professors and students judged that the system worked too well 
didactically to risk reforming it radically merely because many felt its manner 
of operation degrading. This judgment is changing. 

As a protest against the malignancy, the demonstrations go beyond an intra- 
academic appeal to educational leaders. That appeal would have been merited 
any time during the twentieth century and would not provide an explana- 
tion why student discontent has become prominent in many countries in recent 
years. The appeal is not to educators, but to the public, which only recently 
became interested in educational matters. The object of the appeal is not only 
to make a point about the character of current educational practice, but to make 
people aware of the spirit of communities characterized by these practices, fór 
whereas the risk of reform may be so great that it precludes changing the sys- 
tem solely for pedagogical reasons, the costs to civic ideals of not making re- 
forms may be so much greater that men will muster the courage to take the 
pedagogical risks. To foster this courage, the young point to a fundamental 
contradiction, which is a terrible threat to our future and yet a potential for the 
creative, cosmopolitan reconciliation of peoples. 

In most countries the younger generation has gained from the Cold War two 
fundamentally common experiences. Whether capitalist or communist, Arab 
or Jew, black, white, yellow, or red, we have grown up inva rhetorical din in 
which every mode of communication, the hot and the cool, the electronic 
image, the printed page, and the spoken word, all reiterated that “our” way of 
life is man’s highest embodiment of man’s highest ideals: dignity and freedom, 
benevolence and love. Yet whether capitalist or communist, Arab or Jew, black, 
white, yellow, or red, we have all grown up with an intimate, extended involve- 
ment in an educational system that increasingly entails the practical rejection 
of these great ideals, that increasingly sets the tone of the actual communities 
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in which we live. Students everywhere seek to communicate their awareness, 
which stems from their immediate experience, of this contradiction between 
the aspirations of modern life and its characteristic practices within the omni- 
present educational institutions. 

This contradiction is real; it is serious; it may even prove to be productive. 
As a real contradiction, it will not go away simply as other, secondary aspects 
of student discontent are dealt with. As a serious contradiction, it will require 
men to do something effective to bring their ideals and practices into harmony, 
for serious damage can be done to our civilization by more intensive student 
disruptions, by indelicate political interventions, or simply by the disgusted 
resignations of those with talent, vision, and competence. Finally, the contra- 
diction may be productive if in resolving it men unexpectedly make creative, 
humane innovations in civic organizations. 

Our educational practices are out of harmony with our professed ideals. 
This discord gives rise to a tremendous social tension in the postindustrial 
world. At the same time, fundamental innovations in the arts of communica- 
tion have thrown our established forms of polity into question. Everywhere 
schools and universities are under challenge, and their habitual practices are 
being upset. Such a situation is not only a danger; it is an opportunity as well, 
an opportunity not for planned development, but for historic innovation, for 
unexpected, surprising actions taken in the face of difficulty. Neither progress 
nor regress develops because difficulties are absent; historic change is wrought 
as men cast about under pressure for uncertain solutions to perplexing difficul- 
ties. The worldwide academic disorders deserve a more imaginative, more dis- 
passionate response than the wail of woe they have primarily engendered, for 
based on a radical contradiction between the civic ideals that men universally 
profess and the pedagogical practices that they everywhere perform, the 
student disorders may signal the possibility of another period of civic innova- 
tion, one analogous to the great era of democratic revolutions. i 

If educators are to rise to this possibility, their task is not to search franti- 


cally for ways to dampen the disorders. To seek historic changes in the midst 


free of friction and pressure, is to seek what never was and 


of tranquillity, deii rre 


never will be. Too many commentators cringe at the grave thr sto ver 
lished system posed by the politics of protest, by student radicalism, blac 
militancy, and right-wing reactions. The tremulous question 1s too often asked, 


Can the university survive? 

True, threats to the university 
how fortunate we are to have interesting c 
danger. The spirit grows not as it avoids chall 
Civility thrives not through dead decorum, b 
which in essence is composure under pressure. 


exist; let us recognize them and marvel at 
hallenges to meet. Life thrives on 
enges, but as it surmounts them. 
ut with the practice of civility, 
With a fitting graciousness, let 
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us welcome our dangers, chest out, arms extended, head high, attention alert. 
In the place of the tremulous question, let us ask the constructive one: How 


can we make the current difficulties an occasion for dealing constructively 
with the discontents of postindustrial life? 


The Educators Speak — II 


Drug Education: Can Teachers 
Really Do The Job? 


Roger F. Aubrey 


Concerned representatives from local, state, and federal agencies have been 
putting their heads together, striving to stem the tide of drug usage among 
young people. Private citizens, along with religious, civic, and business organi- 
zations, reveal increasing apprehension about the problem, perhaps more here 
than with any other single concern in recent times. The magnitude of the prob- 
lem, however, and the continuing appeal of drugs to the young and disen- 
chanted have thrust major preventative efforts on the institution least likely 
to dissuade youngsters from drug-taking, tbe scbools. 

Because the schools are the only social institution with a captive audience 
six to eight hours a day for an extended period, the rationale for assigning 
schools the task of drug prevention is understandable. At some point most 
youngsters will have an opportunity to take drugs. For this reason the schools 
cannot shirk responsibility for teaching effectively about the nature and danger 
of drugs. 

Critics opposed to the schools as centers for teaching about drugs point to 
weaknesses in the assignment. They claim that schools are lacking in adequate- 
ly trained staff, funds, and facilities. They argue, too, that the schools suffer 
from major shortages of suitable resources and teaching aids. Despite the criti- 
cism, recent gains in the quality of drug programs in the schools reveal that 
these inadequacies can be overcome. 

Assuming that trained faculty members and materials are available, what 
then prevents the schools from undertaking a massive educational assault 
against drug addiction? The scope of the problem demands top priority. What 
other considerations, in light of the spreading moral and physical blight in our 
land, would seem more urgent? 

On any of these counts, the schoo! 
fully into drug education. In fact, many fo 


Js could legitimately move more force- 
rward-thinking school systems have 
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developed their own programs. A number without benefit of state or federal 
funds have been forced into drug education, either by, or in combination with, 
the deleterious behavior of their students or pressure from parent groups. Al- 
truistic motives notwithstanding, the question of the school's competency in 
dealing with the problem remains questionable. 


“Teaching” Drug Education One of the most 
obvious reasons for doubting the ability of schools in deterring students from 
drug-taking lies in the educative process itself. Typically, teachers who have 
acquired mastery of a particular discipline or field, in turn, attempt to impart 
discrete and selected units to their students. The tools for imparting this knowl- 
edge get sharpened allegedly through coursework. In the process traditionally 
the teacher assumes authority and expertise by virtue of greater mastery of 
both subject-matter and methodology as well as by the powers vested in him. 
The teacher's charge, therefore, is to facilitate learning in young people by a 
selection of methods, materials, and experiences best suited to achieve these 
ends. Can the same criteria be applied to drug education? Can we really “teach” 
drug education? 

The problem in “teaching” drug education is not a problem new to educa- 
tors or, for that matter, to society. It is certain to arise whenever student atti- 
tudes and values fail to yield to cognitive knowledge alone. In fact, whenever 
knowledgeable authorities attempt “to teach” with an uncertain mixture of 
affective-cognitive elements, they will have trouble. Whenever affective 
grounds are assigned primary importance or are relied upon in spite of insuf- 
ficient or unconvincing evidence, teachers will experience increasing diffi- 
culty in the classroom. When this occurs, the credibility of the teacher shifts 
from a base supported by documentation and evidence to one upheld by per- 
suasion and exhortation. The teacher is then forced to adjust teaching style to 
the interplay of his particular discipline or knowledge, the techniques and 


methodologies at his disposal, the stated and limited course objectives, and the 
condition of the learner. In “teaching” drug education, 
concerns the weakness involving both an ade 


fective education of students and the lack of techniques for presenting this 


knowledge to pupils. In turn, this void threatens to widen the present gap be- 


tween stated objectives in drug education and actual results in student attitudes 
and behavior. 


the central problem 
quate knowledge base for the ef- 


Affective Education and Drugs These inade- 
quacies perforce result in an obvious lack of teacher success in the 
education of pupils as far as drugs are concerned. The mature 
ucation, our present citizens and taxpay 


affective 
products of ed- 


á ; ers, should also be honest in appraising 
their own education. If they were candid, they might admit the schools did 
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not influence them greatly in deciding whether to vote Republican or Demo- 
cratic, in selecting a Ford or Chevrolet, in marrying or remaining single, in 
having a large or small family, in demonstrating for or against the war in Viet- 
nam, and so on. These decisions were founded on data involving a combination 
of cognitivc-affective elements, and not on factual or intellectual evidence 
alone. The choices dealt with value judgments going well beyond cognitive, 
intellectual, or rational grounds. The decisions involved personal preferences 
that the schools either chose to ignore or failed to influence. 

Should the schools assume educational tasks that extend well beyond a cog- 
nitive-intellectual foundation? Should educators really be committed to con- 
cerns and inquiries rooted in affective-emotional components? If so, this in- 
vestment is scarcely in evidence in either our teacher training institutions or in 
the time allotted to these objectives in public schools. 

Consider for a moment the teachers function in dealing with drugs. The 
straightforward, factual presentation quickly breaks down as soon as the floor 
is open to questions. This happens not so much because gaps and holes in the 
cognitive foundation appear, but more importantly, because teachers are in- 
adequately trained to deal with all value-laden topics. Education 251 at the 
State University simply did not prepare Miss Jones for the give and take, 
rough and tumble encounters with today’s youngsters. 

Students who, if motivation is high enough, can be compelled “to learn” 
skills and concepts and demonstrate competency through tests and examina- 
tions become quite a different teaching problem in drug or sex education. 
Here the teacher's sanctions concerning the out-of-school behavior of young- 
sters are nonexistent. Similarly, the teacher's use of sanctions within the school 
is no guarantee of success in achieving objectives. If anything, the influence 
of the teacher is negatively related to the number of positive or negative sanc- 
tions she must employ in attaining ends. The use of any sanction in relation- 
ships involving a free exchange on values simply serves to remind students of 
their subordinate relationship to the teacher and represses spontaneity. 4 

The authoritative posture of the teacher is also a liability in drug education 
because it inhibits the self-struggle of the individual. As an authority and ex- 
pert the teacher's position is usually accepted or rejected by pupils on the basis 


of their own past experience or their personal feelings toward the teacher. The 


eel ea SN ; 
weakness therefore lies not only in the possible imposition of the teacher's 


values, but even more deleterious in the long run is the possibility that the stu- 


i i 2 iti i assive 
dent might unquestionably accept the teacher's position. This act of p 
failing to allow the student 


submission subverts the entire learning process by | et ie 
to question and discover values for himself, thereby “owning” these values in- 


stead of “borrowing” them for ease and convenience. 


Thoughtful examination terminating in successful internalization of values 


is a process rarely explored by the student teacher during formal training. In 
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fact, this process is often alien to what passes for models of “good teaching.” 
All too frequently the stereotype of the “good” teacher is the kindly paternal 
figure who somehow has the answer or solution to all queries. Seldom is the 
good teacher portrayed as one occasionally stumped or pressed by pupils. 
Rarely is a teacher depicted as a learner himself, one actively engaged in an 
objective exploration and examination of evidence. 


Changing Teaching Styles Any attempt by the 
schools to influence youngsters in the problems of drugs or similar areas sur- 
rounded by doubt, suspicion, or controversy requires major changes in teach- 
ing styles. This modification primarily involves a conscious move from an au- 
thoritative-cognitive to a facilitative-affective approach. In effect, both the base 
of knowledge and teaching methodology must shift from a foundation rooted 
in erudition and mastery to one resting on skill and ease in interpersonal rela- 
tionships. Learning would thus proceed with the teacher serving as a catalytic 
agent in promoting honest and genuine group explorations of values and atti- 
tudes. 

The type of teaching and learning accompanying value-laden topics is ob- 
viously more risky and dangerous than traditional approaches. For example, 
an honest exploration of marijuana usage cannot skirt the fact that alcohol is 
actually more injurious to health and a greater social problem than drugs at the 
present time. This admission by a teacher often opens the gates to many adult 
hypocrisies, and students may quickly attack these targets, skirting the issues 
at hand. When this occurs or other legitimate injustices are raised, the teacher 
faces some difficult choices. To bypass the topic may mean a plunge into con- 
tent foreign, even upsetting, to the teacher. To stick to the topic may result in 
disrespect and student tuneout. Finally, a refusal to consider other issues or 
points of view may indicate to students the rigidity and inflexibility of the 
teacher in practicing what she is teaching. 

Where does all this leave the teacher in programs of drug education? Must 
schools create new positions and curricula each time social conditions demand 
educational intervention and assistance? Can teachers be trained so that an 
imposition of their values will not be fostered in students, while at the same 


time value exploration is prized and encouraged? Can w 


Rand : ade € deter youngsters 
rom drug abuse, while not "turning them off" by a strong moralistic position? 
What steps must be taken bef, 


rid ore embarking on full-scale programs on this prob- 


The answers to these questions raise concerns exti 
purpose of this paper. They involve matters pertaining not only to the educa- 
tional establishment, but also to the relationship between schools and the com- 
munity-at-large. It appears increasingly evident that many pressing social is- 
sues, including drugs, are being thrust upon the schools with only slight under- 


ending well beyond the 
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standing of the enormous problems they entail. Through panic and caprice 
the public would have teachers instructing pupils in some matters but 
propagandizing them in others. 


Training Teacbers Irrespective of the schools’ 
success in resisting public pressure in the past (and this is doubtful on many 
counts), it seems unlikely that schools can escape responsibility much longer 
in "hot points" traditionally left to the family or other social institutions. Ed- 
ucators, ready or not, must therefore take on the burdens as skillfully as pos- 
sible in matters related to the emotional attitudes of pupils. This endeavor does 
not require mammoth efforts in preparing new curricula and instructional aids 
for teachers, Rather, it involves a full-scale effort in the training, preparation, 
and education of teachers. 

'To deal with the drug problem, sexual promiscuity, civil rights matters, and 
other heated issues of the day, a massive effort on at least two fronts is nec- 
essary. The first front can be manned at the college or university charged 
with the training and preparation of teachers. At this level changes must occur 
in the actual experiential encounters of students rather than in content or sub- 
ject matter. If students are someday “to teach” others about values, they must first 
learn to come to grips with the emotional ricochet such exchanges engender. 

At present two experiences seem encouraging in training future teachers for 
dealing with the attitudes and values of their pupils. One is a course or seminar 
exploring the teacher’s own belief system and motivation in entering the pro- 
fession. At the University of Chicago this course is simply titled, “The Psy- 
chology of Becoming a Teacher,” and is required of all M.S.T. candidates. 
The purpose of the course is actually an opportunity for future teachers to 
explore their own thoughts and feelings in an atmosphere free from anxiety 
and under the leadership of a trained psychologist. y 

Another experience that is increasingly open to university-level students is 
that of a course and/or membership in an encounter group. It would seem de- 
sirable for all future teachers to take a course in group dynamics, and better 
yet, to participate as a member in a group engaged in attitudinal and value ex- 
ploration. Unfortunately, most colleges and universities currently devote a 
disproportionate amount of time to content 1n teacher preparation, failing to 
place sufficient emphasis on participatory membership in group pe 

The second front requiring a thorough overhauling is the public schools. 
It is naive and hazardous to assign teachers responsibility for drug education 
and similar tasks without adequate preparation for the problems they will en- 
counter. Administrators may find it easy to say, “All teachers should practice 
good guidance.” However, it is an entirely different matter to plan or 
predict favorable outcomes in the type of student-teacher interaction oc- 
curring in discussions of loaded issues. 
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Just as future teachers need training and experience before leading groups 
on topics involving values and affective behavior, so do the majority of teachers 
currently working in our public schools. Without this training and experience 
too many efforts directed toward student decision-making and mature value 
judgments are doomed. In fact, if inadequately prepared teachers are com- 
pelled to lead discussions on these topics, they may even receive a strong back- 
lash from their students on return to customary subject matter in the classroom. 

Requisite training for effective drug education is a major undertaking. In 
most public school systems this training is well beyond the capability of present 
administrators and faculty members. A collaborative effort between public 
schools, universities, clinics, and private corporations is essential if the prob- 
lems are to be solved. 

The steps taken to overcome the obstacles barring the way toward confront- 
ing drug education in our schools may well represent a giant stride forward 
toward creating a more meaningful dialogue between youngsters and adults 
than now exists. Such an outcome would be worth much of the travail and 


pain. 


The Educators Speak — III 
Can Teachers Modify 
Children's Self-Concepts? 


Ermon O. Hogan and Robert L. Green 


The learning problems of disadvantaged students press heavily on educators 
today. Many panaceas have been hypothesized purporting to improve the 
learning environment for this population. However, undermining the effective- 
ness of these prescriptions are the attitudes and expectations of inner-city 
teachers. Many educators assert that little can be done to modify the behavior 
of the teacher in the classroom. Others postulate that teacher behavior can be 
modified through appropriate educational programs." 

During the spring of 1967, members of the administrative staff of the school 
system in a large industrial city also recognized that a re-education program 
for teachers was necessary in order to combat the school-educational problems 
experienced by many low-income students. To illustrate to teachers the edu- 
cational harm produced by low expectations and the psychological harm pro- 
duced by overt as well as covert negative attitudes and rejection, a series of 
three two-week workshops was planned. The major goal of the workshop cur- 
riculum was to help teachers realize that their behavior greatly influences stu- 
dents’ self-concepts. During the workshops the teachers developed specific ver- 
bal and nonverbal responses as well as other classroom practices that enhance 
the self-concepts of students. In order to determine whether such practices 
would transfer to the classroom and positively modify the self-concepts of dis- 
advantaged students, this investigation was conducted. à 

"Twelve classrooms in eight inner-city schools were the subjects of this study. 
Six of the teachers of these fourth- through sixth-grade students had been en- 
rolled in the workshops. These teachers and their students composed the ex- 
perimental group. The following major hypotheses were tested: 


1 See, for example, Wilbur B. Brookover, Ann Paterson, and Shailer Thomas. Self Con- 
cept of Ability and School Achievement. U.S. Office of Education, Cooperative Re- 
search Project No. 845. East Lansing, Michigan: Office of Research and Publication, 


Michigan State University, 1962. 
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1, Students of teachers who participated in the workshops will have higher 
self-concepts than students of teachers who did not participate. 

2. Students of teachers who participated in the workshops will perceive their 
teachers as having higher evaluations of them than students of teachers 
who did not participate. 


In addition, the following related hypotheses were tested: 


1. The self-concepts of students with male teachers will not differ from the 
self-concepts of students with female teachers. 

2. The self-concepts of students with Caucasian teachers will not differ from 
the self-concepts of students with Negro teachers. 

3. The self-concepts of students in racially-mixed classes will not differ from 
the self-concepts of students in predominantly-Negro classes. 

4. The self-concepts of students will be higher in schools where the per- 
centage of disadvantaged students is low. 

5. The self-concepts of students in the fourth grade will not differ from the 
self-concepts of students in the fifth and sixth grades. 


Method Data to test these hypotheses were col- 
lected in September, 1967, and May, 1968. The Piers-Harris Measure of Self- 
Concept was administered to 309 students to obtain pre- and post-test data. 
A test was conducted on pre-test data to determine the initial differences, if any, 
between the experimental and control groups. The value of 1.4928 was not sig- 
nificant at the .05 level. Therefore, the experimental and control groups were 
not considered statistically different. The Michigan State University Perceived 
Teacher Evaluation instrument was administered in May, 1968, only. 


i Results and Discussion The major purpose of 
this study was to determine whether teachers could be trained to incorporate 
appropriate behaviors into their teaching style that would serve to enhance 
the self-concepts of disadvantaged students. It was hoped that this study would 
support a similar study conducted by Staines,? and that teachers would be able 
to teach so that student self-ratings would change. However, the experimental 
group’s influence decreased and the control group's influence increased at Ob- 
servation 2. This unexpected finding may be compared to the results in a study 
conducted by Cookingham.* We found that teachers felt less positive toward be- 
havioral and conceptual change in themselves as the project developed. 


2 J. W. Staines, “The Self-Picture as a Factor in the 
cational Psychology, Vol. 28, June, 1958, pp. 97-111. 
3 Frank Cookingham. “Teacher Knowledge and Attitudes Concerning Pupil Self-Image 


and School Performance,” Learning Systems Institute, Coll f i ichi 
State University, 1967. Rp e Midi 


Classroom,” British Journal of Edu- 
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The limitations of this study have a major influence on the findings. The 
teachers received little follow-up instruction or assistance as the school year 
progressed. This fact, coupled with the wide range of student achievement and 
large class size, served to mitigate the effectiveness of the postulated behavioral 
change. 

All students in the study perceived their teachers as having a positive evalua- 
tion of their learning abilities. The control group's mean score was slightly 
higher than the experimental group's, but it did not approach significance. 

Several interesting findings appeared when we analyzed the relationship of 
student self-concept with the following variables: sex of the teacher, race of 
the teacher, racial composition of the class, the percentage of disadvantaged 
students in the school, and the level of education of the student. 

Mean self-concept scores of students with male teachers approached statisti- 
cal significance when viewed with the mean score of students with female 
teachers. It has been hypothesized that low-income students need an effective 
male figure to associate and identify with in order to learn their appropriate 
sex role. Although the findings of this study are tentative because of the limita- 
tions, it would appear that the male elementary teacher plays a significant role 
in the inner-city schools. 

Research conducted by Clark, Gottlieb," and others demonstrates that 
Caucasian teachers view minority and disadvantaged youth negatively. The 
self-concept is hypothesized as a learned structure? growing mainly from com- 
ments made by other people and from inferences drawn by children out of their 
experiences in home, school, and other social groups. Therefore, it would ap- 
pear that if Caucasian teachers hold negative attitudes toward disadvantaged 
students, this effect would be reflected in the self-conceptions of their students. 
This study contradicts this assumption, since the mean scores of students with 
Caucasian teachers was not significantly higher than the mean scores of students 
with Negro teachers. . 

The Coleman Report and the Civil Rights Commission Report, “Racial Iso- 
lation in the Schools,” assert that students in racially-mixed classes would have 
higher self-concepts and perform better academically than students in segre- 
gated classes. This study corroborates this postulate. However, confounding 
the results of this investigation is the fact that students in racially-mixed classes 
were also attending schools where the socioeconomic. level of the students br 
higher than in the predominantly-Negro classes. This interaction rwr "A 1 
noted when viewing the percentage of disadvantaged students in the schoo! 


4 Kenneth B. Clark, “Clash of Cultures in the Classroom,” in Meyer Weinberg, ed. Learn- 


T z ^ 1964. 

ing Together. Chicago: Integrated Education Associates, : - 

5 David Gottlieb, “Teaching and Students: The Views n Negro and White Teachers; 
Sociology of Education, Vol. 27, Summer, 1964, pp. 345-53. 


6 Staines, op. cit. 
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and the level of educational attainment. Inner-city schools are popularly 
viewed in such a stereotypic manner that differences between schools are rarely 
noted, In this investigation distinct differences in the appearances of students, 
the actual physical plants, school climates, and teaching styles were noted be- 
tween schools in the heart of the inner-city and those in the fringe area. 


Conclusion This study has serious implications 
for pre-service and in-service teacher education programs. Educational admin- 
istrators, concerned about the professional growth of teachers, have structured 
a variety of in-service programs designed to strengthen teacher behavior in 
both the cognitive and affective domains. These programs have varied in length 
from a few days to several months. Evaluation has usually consisted of informal 
reports by enthusiastic participants. When objective measures have been used, 
they have consisted of pre-test/post-test changes on self-report instruments. 
Few attempts have been made to follow the teacher into the classroom to eval- 
uate the impact of the workshop curriculum. 

A two-week workshop designed to develop behavioral and perhaps concep- 
tual changes in the affective domain is perhaps inadequate to inculcate the de- 
sired performance in educational personnel. It is therefore recommended that 
future in-service programs contain the following additional components: 


1. Monthly follow-up sessions that would permit teachers to engage in dia- 
logue regarding their new behaviors. 

2. An in-service consultant who would be available when needed to assist 
and support teachers in maintaining their new behaviors. 

3. Regular group counseling sessions that would permit teachers to explore 
the basis of their attitudes toward minority and poor children. 

4. Involvement of administrative personnel in such workshops in order 


that positive behavior toward students may be extended throughout the 
educational environment. 


Recommended changes within the workshop curricula would involve utiliz- 
ing a more realistic learning experience. During the workshops the teachers 
Worked with small groups of children where they observed that it was possible 
to enhance the self-concept of disadvantaged children. Following this initial 
experience, the teachers should have practiced their behaviors with a large 
number of students. This activity coupled with peer observation and analysis 
would have strengthened the behavior and lessened the cognitive dissonance 
that probably occurred in the classroom. 

If we accept the postulate that self-concept is an intervening variable that 
serves to limit attempted academic achievement, then it is essential that all 


teacher education programs include cognitive and affective activities that will 
enhance student self-concepts. 


i i pee ee 


The Educators Speak — IV 


Schoolmaster as Cook 


Suhail ibn-Salim Hanna 


“The average schoolmaster is and always must be essentially an ass, for how 
can one imagine an intelligent man engaging in so puerile an avocation?" This 
reflection of H. L. Mencken seems particularly relevant to these times when 
the market is flooded with teachers. Before I stumbled on Mencken's insight, I 
typed and typed letter after letter, tucked in vita after vita; I opened one re- 
ply, then another and another and another until the total reached three hun- 
dred and two. There must be a pattern, I thought, from which “rejection” or 
“no vacancy” or “open file” type letters partake. I then concluded: In an age 
scrambling for Ph.D. dissertation topics, the nature of such letters and their 
impact on the lives of young teachers could be a topic worth researching. Three 
hundred and two was not the number of inquiry letters I forwarded. That 
number was four hundred. And as onc of my teachers remarked: “You prob- 
ably would have gotten back the other ninety-eight replies had you enclosed 
a stamped self-addressed envelope.” 

Most replies were ordinary, neat, formal, cold. One reply, however, was ex- 
traordinary, and it was to an extraordinary letter of inquiry, letter number four 
hundred. Unlike the rest, that final letter was handwritten, and it deviated 
from the standard rhetoric, although it still subsumed the essential data that a 
college administrator wishes to know. Addressed to Dr. Thomas C. Menden- 
hall, president of Smith College, Northampton, Massachusetts, the letter was 


dated June 24th and read: 


Dear Dr. Mendenhall, 
If I am unable to locate a teaching position for the next year, I expect to 


be washing dishes. In this letter, I wish to assess my background and interests 
which might lead you to hire me to your staff at Smith College or to recom- 
mend me to the dishwashing profession. ‘ 

This August I expect to pass my Ph.D. field examinations in Near Eastern 
Studies with a major in Arabic Literature (classical and modern) and mi- 
nors in Islamic History and Near Eastern Political Systems. 


my recent Ph.D.’s, knows full well the frustrations of job- 


Subail ibn-Salim Hanna, like ma kn e 
unique reply to his innumerable queries. 


hunting. Here he shares one rather 
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My general academic record is quite impressive. It consists of many courses 
(ninety semester hours at the graduate level), excellent grades (3.8 on the 
four-point scale), and several publications in leading journals. One of the 
publications has been translated into French by Professor Jean Lecerf of the 
Sorbonne and has appeared in Orient, a Sorbonne-based periodical. 

I am twenty-six, a U.S. citizen, and I would love to teach. During my grad- 
uate years, I held a National Defense Fellowship on two different occasions 
and a University Fellowship; moreover, I received an assistantship and a re- 
search grant. 

To sum up: I am good and I can do more good in the teaching profession 
than in the world of liquid Joy. 

Please hire me! 

Sincerely, 
Suhail ibn-Salim Hanna 


P.S. I will accept a part-time appointment—anything. My complete dossiér, 
file number 31692, is with the Indiana Bureau of Educational Placement, 
School of Education, Bloomington, Indiana, zip code 47401. 


To this letter, Dr. Mendenhall wrote a reply in a felt pen and dated it in the 
British style, 16 July. He addressed the envelope, sealed it, and, no doubt, 
licked the stamp. The warmth, indeed the humor, of his letter reflects the mea- 
sure of our common humanity. His reply in full: 

Dear Mr. Hanna: 

"Though I have nothing to offer or suggest, I somehow cannot let your plea 

for a teaching position go unanswered! There is nothing at Smith and I 

know of nothing around us in the Valley. I am sure you have tried the usual 

places; so the most you can do is keep trying, for your specialized knowledge 
and interests will surely find a taker somewhere. 

So don’t despair, and try cooking rather than dishwashing. The need is 
greater, and the pay better. 

With best wishes, 


T. C. Mendenhall 


I didn’t despair, although at times I felt it must be easier to become minister 
of the Last Baptist Church than to be a college teacher, Yet I kept my cool even 
on that muggy evening, the twenty-first of July, when I wrote—after returning 


from a six-hour session at the pinball machine where I stood bored, stoned, 
frustrated—the following letter: : 


Dear Dr. Mendenhall, 


Your idea of cooking instead of dishwashing is a good one and certainly 
worth a try. Thanks for suggesting it. 
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It felt so great to receive a personal note from a college president. Believe 
me, I truly appreciate it and it will be one of the few letters I'll save, You 
know, if someday you become famous—I mean real famous, say vice-presi- 
dent of these United States of America—then I can display the little letter 
you sent me on 16 July. Indeed, that letter will be a collector's item. Become 
famous and mark my word. 

Alternatively, I could become a great cook and with my Arab-Greek Or- 
thodox background, I might land a job with the Onassis family and wouldn't 
that be something! In so being, you can claim the honor of having advised 
me to seek my fortunes in the world of cooking without having had a dish, 
a cup, a cone, a dip, a spoon, a lick of my famous fish ice cream—a real treat! 

Seriously, if you have a file for me at Smith, please enclose the following 
essay in it. I wrote it a few years ago when I was twenty-one. I published it in 
Literature East and West. Professor Jean Lecerf of the Sorbonne—a brilliant, 
well-published, highly respected, uncommonly kind scholar—picked it up, 
translated it into French, wrote a Preface to it and published the French 
version in Orient, a Sorbonne-based periodical. His Preface could serve as a 
recommendation of my limitations and abilities. 

In the future, perhaps, you might want to consider my candidacy. If you 
hear of anything for the current year, please tell me. Anything. IIl even ac- 
cept a two-thousand dollar part-time appointment. I’ve got another two- 
thousand dollar grant coming from Indiana University; so, if as they say, - 
plus two equals four, then with that sum, I'll be in good shape and I won't 
have to live with my girl. ll marry her. So if you decide to hire me, you will 
indeed be able to claim the fact that you—in one mighty blow—"married me 
off” and saved me from the world of liquid Joy. 

I'll close. Thanks again for your concern. 

Most Sincerely Yours, 
Suhail ibn-Salim Hanna 


Enclosure 

While waiting for Dr. Mendenhall's reply, I finally landed a job flipping— 
cooking—hamburgers and washing dishes at a local Burger-Chef. Two birds 
with one stone: After all, isn’t that the dream of every schoolmaster? 


—————M—MmÀ 
TITLES OF SPECIAL INTEREST FROM 
TEACHERS COLLEGE PRESS 


EDUCATIONAL INVESTMENT IN AN URBAN SOCIETY 
Costs, Benefits, and Public Policy 
MELVIN R. LEVIN and ALAN SHANK, Editors 


Cost-benefit analysis, a relatively new technique in measuring expenditures in 
education, has been put to systematic and rigorous use recently to answer critical 
questions about the nation’s educational policy. Melvin R. Levin, Director of the 
Division of Urban Studies, Boston University, asserts in his preface to Educational 
Investment in an Urban Society that: “The days of almost automatic incremental 
budgetry increases for education may be nearing an end. More people want to 
know the precise nature of the output yielded by past and present programs and 
the basis for assuming that additional expenditures for one or another alternative 
programs will yield relatively greater returns.” 

Dr, Levin and Alan Shank, Assistant Professor of Government at Boston Uni- 
versity, co-editors of this volume, present views of noted economists, political 
scientists, and public officials on the uses to which cost-benefit analysis has been 
put in education, and discuss the limitations and potential of the technique. The 
selections in this book cover the most recent developments on such topics as 
human capital, educational investment and productivity, cost-benefit analysis 
in education, planning-programming-budgeting systems, and social indicators. 
Among the contributors are Theodore Schultz, Gary Becker, Burton Weisbrod, 
Jerry Miner, Charles Benson, John Vaizey, Thomas Ribich, Jack Wiseman, Aaron 
Wildavsky, Werner Hirsch, Melvin Levin, Wilbur Cohen, and Sar Levitan and 


Garth Mangum. 1970 425 pp. Cloth, $12.50 Paper, $9.95 


EDUCATION AND STATE POLITICS 

The Developing Relationship Between 
Elementary-Secondary and Higher Education 

MICHAEL D. USDAN, DAVID W. MINAR, and EMANUEL HURWITZ, JR. 


Through the study of 12 key states, the relationship of elementary-secondary ed- 
ucation to higher education is examined in the context of state politics. Specific 
attention is focused on the problem of financing the schools — the competition 
between the levels of education for scarce funds, the organization and administra- 
tion of education, the systems for coordinating educational efforts on the ele- 
mentary-secondary level with those on the university level, and the relationship 
between educational spokesmen and state government. The areas where the 
educational levels often overlap — vocational-technical and junior college pro- 
grams — are studied in their role as sources of cooperation or conflict between 
elementary-secondary and higher education. The volume is organized into an 
introduction to the study, a series of profiles of the twelve states, a general 
analysis of major elements in the interlevel relationship, and a forecast of trends 
and directions in educational policy making. 1969 i 190 pp Cloth, $7.50 
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The Educators Speak — V 
A Responsive 


Teacher-Education Program 


Roland J. B. Goddu and Edward R. Ducharme 


Undergraduate campus unrest of the past several years is difficult to categorize. 
But in terms of curriculum, the task is not impossible. The word constantly 
used during the crises is relevant. Education should be relevant; courses 
should be relevant; institutions and persons should be relevant. In many con- 
frontations the definition of relevant was vague, but the feeling was not. 

It is true that the unrest has not much touched schools of education. No one 
knows why, but perhaps, given their history, it was from feelings of hopeless- 
ness that making schools of education relevant could be achieved. They have 
been practical, idealistic, dull, exciting, altruistic, self-seeking; anything but 
relevant. What do we mean by relevant in this context? Simply a relatedness 
to life outside of the confines of the school of education itself. Simple but stag- 
gering. Schools of education and teacher education programs should be among 
the most relevant. Unfortunately, they are not; frequently, they are among the 
most irrelevant. 

In the past institutions have trained teachers in campus schools, in cooperat- 
ing public and private schools, and in laboratories. Sometimes training oc- 
curred in high-reality content schools, but the situations still lacked reality for 
those trainees; that is, the student teachers were and are rarely more than 
pupils of regular classroom teachers. ‘All of the other courses that the student 
teachers took were given at the college or university; these courses were usual- 
ly taught by people very remote from schools in both place and practice. Rarely 
was anything relevant in the current use of that word. 

When we look at many of these past teacher training programs, we find few 
based on an attempt to relate existent theories of learning to preparing pepe 
for taking on roles which support, demonstrate, and develop learning. 1 o 
the training programs for teachers have operated on the principle p Pe 
talk about teaching to the people who are entering the profession and then 


This article is based on the authors’ experiences in Washington, Dit. guis den 
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present successful patterns of teaching verbally or visually to them, they will 
then become successful practitioners. Yet what little we know of learning the- 
ory and human behavior rejects this posture as too simplified. When we look 
closely at how people learn, we do indeed discover that people need the con- 
ceptual framework of the discipline they are trying to learn, but they need oth- 
er things as well. For instance, when the activity requires the modeling of skills 
and the developing of abilities as in teaching, then learning occurs when peo- 
ple are placed in situations where they have the opportunity to mimic, develop, 
test, practice, or drill the behavior suggested by the theoretical construct. 
Further, when we look at learning theory, we find that perception controls 
much of learning, and that the processing of experience controls perception. If 
all this is true, then it is essential that training programs address themselves 
to perception and learning. 

At Trinity College in Washington, D.C., we have—in the past five summers 
and four academic years—attempted to modify radically the teacher training 
program in ways that reflect some of these notions, What we have done has 
been affected greatly by the following premises: 


1, Learning theories of Jerome Bruner, B. F. Skinner, Carl Rogers, et al., 
must affect the beginning teacher more than as the mere presentation 
of a theoretical base usually provided in philosophy or psychology 
courses. The activities of a teacher training program must be planned 
so as to provide a reality setting for testing each theory. 

2, The practice of teaching should occur in controlled and selected en- 
vironments. 

3. The teaching experience in the schools should be based on the system- 
atic analysis of learning and of curriculum materials. 

4. The teacher is a most important person in an educational setting. He 
must be provided with autonomy and responsibility as well as account- 
ability in developing his own answers to the problems of teaching chil- 
dren both in and out of the classroom. 


bf An individual’s perception directly influences his behavior on the cog- 
nitive and the affective levels. — ' 

6. The teacher must become experienced in developing the anticipatory, 
predictive behavior that is the basis for subsequent scientific analysis 
in teaching, learning, and materials development. 

7. The positive support of a person’s choice of learning alternatives may 
lead to the selection of alternatives which become a group responsibility. 

8. The present state of the art of teaching—in terms of research—forces 
heavy reliance on articulate, experienced, and excellent teachers. 


9. The training program must provide structure and time for planning 
and analysis. 
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10. The training program must provide confrontations to test and measure 
commitment to teaching. 

11. Microteaching and other modeling type activities are important but 
subsidiary activities of the program. 


We have now had the opportunity to observe seven sequences based on these 
principles. As our experience developed, certain key hypotheses about teacher 
training were put to the test. 


Reality Testing If we argue that prior to any 
further involvement in an extensive training program there should be some 
initial testing of commitment to teaching, then we should structure an intro- 
ductory stage to the program that provides a first contact with teaching, one 
in which beginning teachers can learn the role of teacher and develop individ- 
ual and personal teaching styles as well as take on characteristics of oth- 
er teachers. By this standard of measuring, a program developed where teach- 
ing children became the all-day focus of trainers and trainees. 

We were seeking alternate routes. Although it is argued that the schools must 
change, that kids with different learning styles must be accommodated, talk 
about something like learning styles will be meaningless unless the concepts 
are experienced. Just as kids have different learning styles, so do teachers. A 
training program that allows, forces teachers to learn things about children 
and themselves in a variety of ways may have some relationship to how a teach- 
er will later examine his relationships with students and how they are learning. 
In the Trinity program some trainees learned about kids because another 
teacher told them; some learned from what kids told them; some learned by 
what happened when they gave a particular lesson; some learned from what 
instructors said to them; some learned from what they read; some did not learn 
anything much at all because they were waiting for somebody to tell them some- 
thing. What we are describing, in other words, is not foolproof. Some interns 
will undoubtedly go through a program and come out not knowing—at the 
reality level—anything about kids that will mark these trainees as different. We 
hoped the greater number would come out not totally convinced of any one | 
way to learn or teach but open to almost any routes to learning. 

It is important to note, however, that much learning goes on for all students 
outside of school. The environment we live in, like the air we breathe, is vital 
to our survival, imposing necessary adaptations. The learning style of teacher 

ld views they hold. It is also important to realize 


and child is affected by the wor: ; i 
that much teaching is based on perceptions that involve environment, the en- 
vironment of the learner, the environment from which the learner comes, the 
environment of total perception. A training program must, therefore, provide 
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structure and contact, not only with learning in a regular school environment, 
but also in environments where children are learning: learning from their par- 
ents, from the street, from the kinds of houses they live in, from the people 
around them, and from the kinds of patterns and styles that characterize these 
environments. In this program these were all part of the learning environment. 
The real nub was to broaden perceptions and confront attitudes, so that teach- 
ers could effectively recognize and deal with varied influences on learning 
styles and the realities where learning happens. 


A Learner Focus Part of our approach was to 
develop carefully thought-out contact sequences where the beginning teacher 
was placed in situations whose purpose was to broaden, increase, or modify his 
attitudes and perceptions. With this in mind we concentrated on developing 
a training program which would promote contact with human beings in learn- 
ing situations. 

By focusing on learning as the teachers worked with children and materials, 
we emphasized the conceptual theories of Skinner, Bruner, and Rogers as a 
framework for planning and analysis. From Skinner, we accepted the rein- 
forcement theory and thus the notion of programming materials. From Bruner, 
we accepted that a discipline is a cycle concept, but also a world view, a frame- 
work from which one views reality. From Rogers, we accepted the notion of a 
person growing through confrontation and analysis while taking advantage of 
his ability to develop self in an autonomous, helping environment. Combining 
these, we had a learning base on which to construct a training program. 

Employing these positions as well as our previous experience in structuring 
a program, we made no assumptions about who was right. Rather, we stressed 
the importance of a person becoming a teacher through learning, thus facili- 
tating ultimate focus on the learning process and the learner. We learned it 
was important to provide a situation in which the teacher feels like a student, 
for we were interested in transferring some of the attitudes toward learning 
that a teacher as student may have himself to a situation where he as teacher 
communicates similar attitudes to that other learner. As the teacher gained re- 
spect for his own autonomy in an environment where he was learning, so it was 
hoped he would learn to respect, trust, seek, and encourage in a situation 


where his role was support for the learner. Our hypothesis was that he was more 
likely to do so if he had experienced it. 


Teacher Training as Teacher Learning It is in- 
teresting to note that one of the major complaints about what happens to chil- 
dren in our schools is that the system imposes itself upon kids. Of course, this 
is a variant of the students’ argument during the crises of the past years, All of 
these things have to do with attitudes toward those who theoretically are doing 
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the learning. In general, one teaches as one is taught. This truism may not say 
anything about how we should train teachers, but it certainly says something 
about how they have learned. We, in this instance, were seeking to re- 
verse things: Rather than teach as one was taught, teach as one has learned. 

With learning as the basic point of reference, we then asked some questions: 
what is a kid? what is a kid learning? where is the kid in terms of development? 
what is his place in the world? what is the world of a kid? Many have agreed that 
these are the kinds of questions that teachers ought to ask. We raise these ques- 
tions because they must be asked about teachers and by teachers. In each of the 
questions if we substitute the word teacher or the phrase experienced teacher 
for the word kid, we can better see that a teacher training program can and 
perhaps should be thought of as a teacher learning program. 

Traditionally, the teacher training program has been based on the notion 
of giving the teacher trainee some information he needs. This information is 
usually given in courses rather than encountered in reality. This notion of in- 
formation-giving may well have high carry-over into the teacher's later work 
with kids. For instance, he may see that the most useful way of communicating 
anything is simply by telling it. We assume, however, that learning is more 
than being told something, that sometimes it is experiencing something; some- 
times it is discovering something; sometimes it is putting some pieces of reality 
together; sometimes it is reading something; sometimes it is being told some- 
thing; sometimes it is all of these. If we assume some of the above to be worth 
considering, then our training or learning programs ought to reflect this. To 
put it another way: Perhaps a training program for teachers should reflect the 
model of how kids learn if we have any expectation that something other than 
teachers teaching stuff to kids in the traditional manner is our goal. Teachers 
do teach as they are taught. What we are saying is that they must be taught ina 
way that will reflect the manner in which we hope they will in turn teach kids. 

Kids today and learners today cannot be placed in a learning situation that 
assumes that truth is static. Often our teacher education programs have a “last 
word” look about them. Somehow it seems to be implicit that if a stu- 
dent teacher completes the prescribed course route he will be a teacher; that 
unless there is gross failure, unless one just doesn’t want to be what the system 
states he should be, he will come out at the other end a teacher. Looking at these 
programs we can conclude that all one needs is the ability to endure. We also 
act as though there were a finite truth about human beings, about experience. 
We then seem to be in a position of guaranteeing that our structure assures a 
certifiable truth. ; 

In this limited sense the programs do plug people in at one end who come 
out the other as teachers. The point, of course, of today's world is that all of 
these "truths" are finite, that postures which assume total knowledge of signifi- 
cant truths are irrelevant. A learning environment must assume the pursuit 
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of truth, the pursuit of knowledge, and a pursuit about our present state of 1n- 
formation about man, while at the same time admitting the tentativeness of 
positions. The truth about kids is not known; it is to be found. At best, it is a 
working, developing truth which enables one to live with kids. The same is true 
of teachers. A training program must reflect this in its stance towards these mat- 
ters. Ultimately, we are forced to rely on the human element, the type and 
number of persons and materials available to carry through the intent of the 
program. Our belief, however, is that by changing the base of our program we 
will continually allow for new looks at how teachers learn. 

We are concerned that teachers learn something, something that might be 
defined as the principle that all kids are indeed different and that individuals 
—kids and adults alike—learn in a great variety of ways. This is no great dis- 
covery, and it is obviously something that educators have been saying for years. 
Yet education has for years been turning out taskmaster teachers who, in fact, 
sec kids as not significantly different from one another, who teach all kids alike, 
thus assuming they all must learn alike. An unfortunate schism has developed 
between the theory that all kids are different and the teaching that treats them 
alike. The structure of the training program must be brought to bear on clos- 
ing this gap. 
anis t An Environment for People We have said that 
the teacher training environment should reflect what we desire in human be- 
ings by involving those who are in the program in a series of confrontations. 
It must not be a lecture or a telling environment, unless, indeed, that is the 
kind of environment one wants these teachers to replicate later in the class- 
room. If, on the other hand, one wants a supportive environment where chil- 
dren take initiative, one's alternative to a lecture or telling environment is not 
necessarily a Summerhill or Utopian type of structure. Our alternative was to 
develop training patterns for teachers which are environments of inquiry, 
which are environments where behaviors, attitudes, skills, and knowledge that 
one expects are supported, even required, 

A program must address itself to the problems of motivation, analysis, con- 
ceptualization, and understanding. Obviously, our whole society is telling us 
that Our past manner of preparing teachers is at best irrelevant. The alterna- 
tive is to develop a training model which provides multiple input and multiple 


come teachers. Our stress on relevancy may, in other words, discourage some 
from staying. This is a risk programs must take, 

If we develop this type of training program, we must provide a situation 
where the trainee confronts his own attitudes, abilities, and skills in a positive 
manner in three environments: the teaching, the learning, the living. The con- 
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trolled, restrictive, day-by-day actual environments are all the bases that one 
must touch, 

We are seeking, then, to operate a program that will force questions about 
traditions. We might well be thought of as training agitators. If, for instance, 
trainees have autonomy, what will they demand as teachers? Probably nothing 
less than autonomy. But the program has another aspect which bears on this 
issue. The trainees working in the setting are confronted with the attitudes, 
restrictions, and demands of other professionals. In this changing society, 
teachers must be provided with the skills and abilities to operate in a demo- 
cratic society that requires that the persons who are to be serviced by the sys- 
tem can control the system. Ultimate power is coming to reside in the hands 
of members of the society. If this is so, teachers must have a large dose of reality 
at the societal level. They must be equipped to see some of the emerging pat- 
terns in the world—patterns of power blocks, community control, community 
indifference, local powers, local impotence. Thus, in a real sense, a training 
program must replicate, without necessarily sanctifying, the society. 

At Trinity College we attempted a training program that placed auton- 
omy and responsibility for learning in the hands of the beginning teacher. We 
insured that the beginning teacher will confront children whom he must 
teach. These children came with varied ability, varied backgrounds, and 
varied skills, Teachers immediately encountered situations in which kids live, 
learn, or at least have the potential for learning, and where teachers are asked 
to teach. The control of the training program was provided by the time, the 
amount, and the frequency of confrontation. Yet the program was neither de- 
signed nor detailed in complete production line efficiency; perhaps it never 
should be, if indeed responses to change are part of teacher education. 


Planning and Analysis There are, however, two 
aspects which provided for some kind of continuity in the program from year 
to year. The program was structured to insure time for planning and for teach- 
ing analysis. Trainees worked with thoughtful, experienced, and com- 
petent teachers in the content fields. In this manner, we assured some control 
of process by careful delineation of content or discipline to be taught by teams 
of teachers, Another area of control was materials, their preparation and pre- 
sentation. This is a part of teaching that involves all teachers. The task, 
though, was not developing new materials but revising existing materials, so 
that they made sense for the learner and the teacher. 


Trainers The program also provided a role for 
those who teach beginning teachers in the regular classroom. For the moment 
we can call these people resident supervisors. In the practice teaching-intern- 
ship situation, they became consultant and research personnel who supported 
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and cajoled the beginning teacher. In the introductory setting they became the 
resource persons in all or some of the following ways: (1) They heard com- 
plaints about the lack of structure; (2) They were “places” for trainees to state 
their views, issues, and contacts; (3) They were stimulants for the trainees as 
they sought information and support; (4) They were observers who com- 
mented. The resident supervisors, therefore, attempted to model the kind of 
learning environment that was suggested, required even, if we accept the idea 
that learning is something other than mere passivity, if learning has anything 
to do with the principles of Bruner, Skinner, and Rogers. The resident super- 
visors carefully structured the limitations of the universe of teaching addressed 
during the period of training, but they did not structure the context within 
the universe—the materials, the bits and pieces. The introductory program in- 
sured that all teachers, new and old, experienced confrontations: confronta- 
tions between angry staff personnel, confrontations between parents and teach- 
ers, confrontations resulting from misdirected plans and conflicting objectives, 
‘The resident supervisor (the future critic teacher) was directed to create an 
environment for the learner-teacher (the student teacher). At each level it 
Was expected that the teacher would find that he had choices, that he had to 
Set priorities and to consider alternatives. 
We should note that in this training situation trainers did little if any dem- 


Program. For his principal role in working with trainees will be talking with 
them about what has happened, about what they think should have happened, 
about what they would do differently, and about how 
TOW'S lesson, next week’s lesson, and next year’s lesson. 
not to the advantage of anyone, except perha 
teacher, that he perform before others. Weh 


they will teach tomor- 
Thus, in our vicw, it is 
PS to the ego of the experienced 
ope that he can articulate for the 
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inexperienced what succeeds in teaching, so that he can comment on those non- 
programmed aspects of teaching that ultimately should engage every teacher. 


Teacher as Scholar Part of the purpose of the in- 
troductory program experiences was to foster the consideration that learning 
is many things, that individuals use a wide variety of routes to find out what 
they want to know. As all participants in the training situation developed, they 
gained confidence in expecting that children could be learning in the same free, 
open way. Thus their perception of the learner changes from that of a per- 
son awaiting instructions to that of a doer. It was an experience based on the- 
ory, with reality and practice in learning situations as the testing ground. 

While focusing on the learner, the trainee is meeting almost daily with a 
trainer teacher who is forcing him to confront the implications of what he pro- 
poses to teach and encouraging him to see different approaches to material, 
These sessions are more than mere exercises in establishing a theoretical posi- 
tion for teaching content, for it is impossible not to be honest. All are too close 
to the real world of kids and learning to be able to take the luxury of speaking 
from a distance. The next confrontation is always tomorrow, never next semes- 
ter or next year. 

In such a program we could not place emphasis only on the teaching of ma- 
terial relevant to kids. We continually had to seek ways of broadening the pers- 
pectives and horizons of those who would be teaching kids to expand their hori- 
zons. For this reason and for justification of our existence as teachers com- 
mitted to the ideal of learning, we engaged the trainees in what we suppose 
might be called straight content. In other words, the English teacher trainee 
would take a content course during the initial training period in his own dis- 
cipline. In some instances, these courses bore direct relationship to the teach- 
ing of urban kids. In other cases, luxury courses might be taken only because 
the teacher trainee did not want to, nor should he, spend a total summer en- 
gaging only in confrontations with kids and materials. He, himself, must con- 
tinue to grow as a person. There is concern that students acquire the method 
of a discipline which has many applications for teaching. Part of the trainee’s 
task was to develop some of these applications. Wo 

We must continually remind ourselves that we are working in a structure of 
precarious balance. In an earlier, simpler age M.A.T. programs, for example, 
the specific intent of producing scholar-teachers with a 
slight touch of method. Whether such a pointed distinction between content 
and method was ever viable, even when we all had Scarsdale in mind, is a 
moot point, but it is not debatable when we are. preparing teachers for the in- 
ner-city. We ceuld not forget that we were still preparing scholars, scholars with 
one foot in the very real world of schools and kids. Thus we insisted on rigorous 


were designed with 
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discipline study. For instance, where an M.A.T. in American history with spe- 
cific training for urban schools suggested an exposure to and involvement in 
the schools, this was precisely the combination we sought. And, as we must un- 
derline, the province of the teacher was and is, among other things, knowledge. 
A teacher must know something and know it well. Hence his training included 
a variety of courses that may on the surface have had little to do with twentieth 
century urban America. 


In another sense, it was perhaps futile to talk about what was specifically rele- 
vant to urban kids. Some of the very things that we may have earlier decided 
were relevant for urban kids or relevant for suburban kids or whatever kind 
of attitude we took are, when in the hands of different people, relevant to a de- 
gree we may not have dreamed existed. The situation forced us to consider the 
possibility, indeed the near certainty, that there is no set of curricular materials 
guaranteed to interest or engage urban kids. Rather, it is a combination of 
people, methods, and materials, all interacting to provide an experience that 
can be intellectually justified by the teacher and intellectually stimulating to 
the student. We submit that the problem of curriculum and its relevancy for 
kids is a problem for teachers and kids, not for the university professor of Eng- 
lish or history. The job of the college professor is content instruction that in- 
sures that his students are scholars in that field, that they are knowledgeable 
and committed. The problem of what to teach kids is seen in better perspec- 
tive when the method of a scholarly discipline is in control. 


Conclusion We indicated earlier that it is dif- 
ficult to describe the total model. One of the difficulties arises from one of the 
strengths of the program: The autonomy of student teachers is matched by the 
autonomy of the trainers. By this we mean that trainers have the option and 
the responsibility to control, in effect, the learning environment of the student 
teachers. The trainers can set up situations to insure the testing of certain hy- 
potheses or the trying out of certain materials, approaches, or content. 
Of course, microteaching is one way of standardizing or mechanizing part of 
the context in which one might want to do training. But microteaching is lim- 
ited in its effect, since broader and more complex confrontations and experi- 
ence based on the affective and cognitive frames of both learner and teacher 
must be addressed in the learning situations. The uncertainty of precisely what 
will happen, given the autonomy of the student teacher, is what makes it dif- 
ficult to describe specifically the necessary technical skills and abilities. 

As trainers, we were asking that people work with us to become teachers, 
that they enter into a situation in which the learning env 
ly in a state of flux, that they come with a willin 
situation. We ask that they 


ironment is constant- 
: gness to be part of an evolving 
consider that learning is not a static thing that can 
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be arrested at one moment and prolonged the next; rather it is a continuing 
exercise that changes speeds at times. We ask that teachers commit themselves 
to the possibility of limited answers, of finite solutions to difficult problems. We 
ask that they be willing to be involved in an environment that is not black 
boxes with closure. Our hope is that an experience is developed that enables 
them to sce a possibility of working with kids as though all of the answers were 
not in, as though tomorrow might be the day that is different. Ultimately, we 
are hopeful that they and kids build learning environments in schools that will 
reflect the many different styles practiced and observed. 

We began by talking about relevancy and its relationship to training teach- 
ers, Admittedly, it is impossible to describe a totally relevant training program 
if we are concerned only with responding to the present moment, to the now 
that so presses in upon us. The short time that will elapse between the enact- 
ment of the program and the written description insures its irrelevancy in 
terms of anew now. But if we consider that being relevant can be related to an 
enduring situation—the mastery of a scholarly discipline, a constantly changing 
situation, the encountering of kids—we can admit the possibility of being rele- 
vant, In this sense, being relevant is a quality of the spirit and mind which in- 
sists that we look at now with an ever-inquiring eye and mind. We have lived 
with this spirit through five summers and four years of priming teachers to 
encounter kids in a spirit of openness and humility. We submit that teacher 
training programs must find routes that they can live with equally well in terms 
of a commitment to a tradition of scholarship and a belief in the ever-present 
child. We submit that our experiences did provide us with an environment 
where the reality of a teacher training program could be tested and measured 
against the issues of relevance, professional training, the flare of scholarship, 


and concern for learning. 
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The Educators Speak — VI 


Integration and Transcendence: 
Conflicting Models 
in Higher Education 


Richard Olmsted 


American colleges and universities, a decade ago the most passive segment of a 
generally quiescent educational system, have recently exploded into violent 
and sometimes deadly conflict. Campus disturbances have so seriously affected 
the delicate social balances constituting higher education that more than a few 
educational commentators have concluded that these present relationships can- 
not long survive. 

Disruptions in higher education are indicative of important changes in 
American social life and in the ideological structures that serve to regularize 
and rationalize it. These disturbances can be more completely understood in 
the context of the clash of two pervasive conceptions of education, the decay 
of the social functions historically performed by each of these educational 
ideologies, and the growing influence of one over the other. 

The conceptions of education that have dominated the American education- 
al scene during this century are both based on the assumption that the purpose 
of formal education is preparation for adulthood. The fundamental distinction 
between the two is the differing model of adulthood posited as the proper re- 
sult of the educative process. Some educators have tried to produce integrated 
men, while others have striven to educate men for transcendence. The differ- 
ence between these two efforts has loomed large in educational thought, ex- 
erting profound effect on educational practice. 


Education for Integration The integrated man 
accepts as given the fundamental assumptions of the society in which he lives. 
He has the knowledge, skills, and attitudes necessary to live a happy, produc- 
tive life. In our society this means that work is important to him, and he does 
his work well. But he also knows how to utilize his leisure time to increase his 
satisfaction in life. He obeys the law of the land, votes, pays taxes, serves in the 
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military when called, supports his children, and observes the social amenities. 
This list could be extended, but the point to be made is that the integrated man 
is the solid citizen of his society. The goal of education for integration is there- 
fore the production of individuals with desirable citizenship characteristics. 

Such an education takes a variety of forms depending on the nature of well- 
adjusted adulthood at any particular moment in time and culture. However, 
the curriculum for this education is formulated on the assumption that the 
purpose of the school is to supply the knowledge, skills, and attitudes of the in- 
tegrated man. The source of this model is found in existing society, or more 
precisely, in an idealized projection of existing society. By analyzing either 
formally or informally the characteristics of the well-adjusted adult, educators 
are able to determine what ought to be taught in the schools. 

Examples of this conception of education are prevalent in the educational 
literature of this century. It is more difficult to find well-articulated alternative 
views. In the 1920s the integrative goal was expressed with particular force and 
influence by the advocates of the scientific curriculum movement. W. W. 
Charters summarized both the goal and methodology of his movement in a 
single sentence: “The activities and ideals of Society must be determined, eval- 
uated, and selected; the best method of performing the activities under the 
domination of appropriate ideals must be collected; and the material so deter- 


mined must be presented at the [best] psychological moment in the life of the 
child." 


In America, colleges and universities have traditionally attempted to produce 
the transcendent man. The curriculum supposedly 


alone would result in transcendent men, while others emphasized the impor- 
tance of contact with great teachers who 

Not surprisingly, most of the advocates of education for transcendence have 
been college professors or presidents. On 


: € of the most eloquent of these was 
David Starr Jordan, an early president of 


Indiana University and the founding 


1 W. W. Charters. Curriculum Construction. New York: Macmillan, 1923, 
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president of Stanford. In 1907, he articulated his conception of transcendence 
in College and tbe Man: 


The college will bring you into contact with the great minds of the past. .. . 
The great men of all ages and climes will become your brothers. .. . The 
uncultivated man looks out on life through narrow windows and thinks that 
the world is small. He also thinks it mean and unworthy because the dog- 
fight in the gutter is all that his eye can reach. The man of culture has in- 
finite resources within himself because within himself is the key to all the 
best that men have thought and done since men first began to think and act.? 


Social Basis of Ideals If education for transcen- 
dence has held sway in colleges and universities, it is also true that education 
for integration has been the predominant conception in public secondary and 
elementary schools. From their differing positions of dominance, these two sets 
of educational ideals have had different social functions. The idea of education for 
integration has historically served as the ideological rationale for the preparation 
within the public schools of the mass of men for subordinate positions within 
the economic order. The preparation of the creative leadership of the society 
in colleges and preparatory schools has been conducted in the name of educa- 
tion for transcendence. However, recent changes in the economic order have 
disturbed the institutional niceties of this division, rendering the conception of 
education for transcendence socially obsolete. Nonetheless, even though much 
of the social basis for the idea of education for transcendence is gone, the con- 
cept remains an active part of educational thought and is now what it never 
was when its social basis was intact—subversive to the established order. 

The apex in the development of the intellectual rationale for American capi- 
talism came during the last quarter of the nineteenth century and the first quar- 
ter of the twentieth. The concepts of education for integration and education 
for transcendence served as part of that rationale. The notion of education as a 
preparation for integrated adulthood served to justify the production of a mass 
of semieducated, docile industrial workers. As the logical culmination of this 
idea, scientific curricular theorists reduced English composition to letter writ- 
ing, literature to the language level of the daily newspaper, arithmetic to change 
counting, science to practical mechanics, and then Jarded the whole with virtues 
appropriate to a well-behaved proletariat: obedience, punctuality, perseverance, 
patriotism, thrift, long-suffering. This, the education extended to the vast ma- 
jority of Americans, was the natural result of a societal demand for a mass of 


acquiescent workers. 


2 David Starr Jordan. College and the Man. Boston: Beacon Press, 1907. 
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The conception of education for transcendence served to produce for so- 
ciety a minority of creative individuals needed to advance and justify capital- 
ism. It also served to confirm in the minds of both the subordinate and domi- 
nant classes the natural superiority of the dominant. Those who had access to 
higher education were clearly marked as apart from and superior to most men, 
distinguishable by their manners, speech, and attitudes. 


The Technological Society Even as this combi- 
nation of educational ideas achieved its greatest acceptance, however, changes 
in the structure of American society were taking place,’ changes that would 
eventually extend the conception of education for integration well into the 
domain of higher education and serve to make obsolete the conception of edu- 
cation for transcendence. A new form of social organization, based upon giant 

' corporations, aided and sometimes guided by giant government, utilizing an 
increasingly complex technology, was remodeling the economic and social 
basis of American education and would serve eventually to alter its ideology. 

One consequence of this transformation has been a decline in demand for 
semieducated workers. There are few members of Marx's "industrial army” 
utilized in moonshot technology, or even in less advanced industry. In place of 
the demand for unskilled and semiskilled workers is an increased need for 
highly skilled technicians, engineers, computer experts, and managers. The 
division of labor in intellectual endeavors is replacing the division of indus- 


graduates have entered college. The most successful curricular reforms of the 
past decade have been those designe 
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academic disciplines. College education is becoming as commonplace as high 
school education was a generation ago, and the individual unable to achieve a 
high school education must face the fact that he may be unfit for productive 
life in our society. 

College students today attend institutions far different in size, scope, and pur- 
pose from those their fathers graduated from a generation ago. Such institu- 
tions, led by giant Midwestern universities, have grown in geometric ratios 
since World War II, and their curricula have increased in diversity. Hardly an 
aspect of our modern technological society, from space exploration to sewage 
disposal, is omitted from their course offerings. Many private universities and 
colleges have tried, with mixed success, to follow the enrollment and curricu- 
lar policies of their state-supported sisters. 

The concept of education for transcendence is consequently on the defen- 
sive in schools of higher learning. The concept of education for integration 
has gained ground, perhaps supremacy, in the ivy halls. The demand for well- 
educated men has not been a demand for transcendent men, since the most ef- 
fective citizens of a technological society are specialists of limited purview. 
This is not to assert that specialists are not intelligent or creative, simply that 
their intelligence and creativity count in the society only inasmuch as they are 
focused on the limited problems dictated by society. "There are few rewards and 
frequent punishments for those who turn their creativity beyond its circum- 
scribed place in our technical society. The education of such an intellectual pro- 
letariat is best rationalized as education for integration. 

Many of the ideological features of the modern university contribute to- 
ward the goal of smoothly integrating its graduates into our technological so- 
ciety. For example, the concept of science as a value-free enterprise to be pur- 
sued for its own sake seems admirably suited to justify the narrow application 
of an individual's talents within a larger corporate or governmental structure. 
The restricted application of established criteria to a limited field of inquiry 
and the suspension of judgment and responsibility for the total social config- 
uration of one's efforts are the appropriate attitudes necessary for the creative 
servants of a technological system. The concept of professionalization also 
serves to reinforce the fragmentation of thought necessary for intellectual di- 
vision of labor. Specialized languages serve to deny the thought of a particular 
study to those who are uninitiated, and parochial ideas about disciplinary com- 
petence serve to keep individuals from trying to reach beyond the confines 
of their specialty. Few educated men, including those who teach in our col- 


5 The “new math” is the most obvious example. 
6 There is some evidence that this artitude is breaking down. The soul-searching at MIT 


since the spring of 1969 is one spectacular example of this tendency. However, the irra- 
tionality of challenging such an obviously productive system as that in operation on 
the north bank of the Charles River mitigates against any serious challenge. 
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leges and universities, claim transcendence. They are satisfied with and well 
rewarded for claims to specialized expertise. 


Conflict ^ In spite of the growing strength of the 
conception of education as integration, however, the conception of education 
as transcendence remains a part of the ideological universe of higher educa- 
tion. A number of small, private colleges whose students are not economically 
dependent upon the skills they acquire in college have taken determined stands 
in defense of the idea. In larger private and public institutions the idea of tran- 
scendence is expressed in numerous official pronouncements about purpose, 
and there is frequent shuffling of course requirements and occasionally more 
drastic administrative reorganization in vain hopes of reviving the noble pur- 
pose. Higher education, having succumbed to the temptations of the market- 
place and entered the grubby business of providing lackeys for productive so- 
ciety, seems to seek, through rhetoric and reorganization, the innocence of its 
youth. However, virtue lost is gone forever, and colleges must live with the 
dominance of integrative education, 

The conception of education for transcendence persists, nonetheless, both as 
nostalgia and as an alternative to the more oppressive aspects of contempo- 
rary education. It remains as a reminder of the past and as a subversive element 
in the present. Probably the disturbances apparent in higher education can be 
traced in part to the subversive nature of this idea. Students, constantly told 
that their studies will liberate them, are beginning to realize that those same 
studies are confining them to lives dedicated to narrow, often stultifying, prob- 
lems. They are promised transcendence and balk at integration. College-age 
adults, free of the restraints of family and the confines of productive society, 
given the heady wine of transcendent conceptions of education, are restive. 
The contradiction between a rhetoric that emphasizes the liberating aspects 
of education and a reality that is narrow and confining is more and more ap- 
parent. Professors who personify the conflict with transcendent rhetoric and 
restrictive practice seem bewildered that the contradiction should be detected. 
Administrators, forced to take a more practical stand, have said by their ac- 
tions if not words: Integrate or leave. 

Nonetheless, the protesters remain and their numbers grow, a hopeful sign 
in a generally depressing era. It may indicate that a few take seriously the man- 
date of education for transcendence. For although our society offers few re- 
wards for transcendent men, we desperately need them. We need large num- 
bers of men capable of comprehending and judging the whole of our society 
and its direction and, further, capable of acting on their judgments. Other- 
wise, the rationality of the parts of our lives will disguise from us the irra- 
tionality of the whole, and the irrationality of the w 
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This book is a gigantic act of faith in 
American public education. Unusually 
keen to the inherent inequalities pervad- 
ing the system, John Coons and his col- 
leagues present a plan which tries to 
grasp this beast by the horns, seeking to 
direct the unruly animal into closer har- 
mony with its professed nature. The or- 
ganizing principle which they want to es- 
tablish in law, and for which the book is 
in part a model, maintains that “The 
quality of public education may not be a 
function of wealth other than the wealth 
of the state as a whole.” They do 
not propose nor do they get into the 
subtler questions of quality; divergent 
familial preparedness to aspire to, and 
thereby to take advantage of, opportu- 
nity; nor indeed, do they, in their pages, 
show great interest in the overwhelm- 
ing, unresolved contradictions between 
equality and freedom in this democracy. 
Their intent is to make clear that these 
considerations, confused and impeded as 
they constantly are, in fact are seriously 
“offended by the specific existing Sys- 
tems that dispense public education by 
wealth.” 


Colin Greer is senior editor at Social Policy and teaches in the dep. 
foundations at Hunter College of the City University of New York. 


As the authors see it, the legislative 
reality in most states confirms that the 
material and organizational quality of 
public education will be in direct pro- 
portion to a school district’s wealth. 
Realizing and engaging that reality, the 
authors concede, may be all we can rea- 
sonably expect at this point, but they are 
equally insistent that nothing less will 
do. 

The crux of the problem, the writers 
argue, lies in the value Americans place 
on local decision-making: “Few would 
object in theory to equality of education- 
al opportunity,” they suggest, “if that 
result did not seem necessarily to cast 
out local choice.” They believe that both 
these values can be preserved if we re- 
turn to the family as the primary locus 
of school decision-making. 

The authors begin by examining the 
growth of the state systems of school 
privilege on the basis of wealth. The cost 
of education grew rapidly in the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century, and 
it was only those districts which were a 
successful part of the expanding econ- 
omy which could tax themselves suffici- 
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ently and comfortably enough to meet 
the costs. In poorer districts, of course, 
even an exactly equal effort would have 
produced far greater suffering and less 
satisfactory adjustments. Even the so- 
called “Foundation Plan," which en- 
couraged state financed systems in the 
1920s to compensate for district wealth 
variation and which remained the basis 
for school financing until after 1960, cre- 
ated only what the authors call an 
“equalization myth," while permitting 
wealthy districts to perpetuate their ad- 
vantage. Fair distribution of resources 
remained only one value "to be bal- 
anced and compromised in deference to 
the voting power of the wealthier half of 
society." 

The apparatus by which Coons and 
his colleagues propose to legislate for a 
"wealth free" system of decentralized 
funding is termed "family power equal- 
izing.” The draft statute they propose 
would eliminate the existing local politi- 
cal units altogether. The family would 
become the school district in terms both 
of assigning pupils to schools and of fix- 
ing local tax levels through “a variable 
self-selected tax on the family's income." 
What they are really talking about is 
throwing a committed hand back into 
history to force the school to take ac- 
count of the family which it leg- 
endarily replaced with industrializa- 
tion. Of course, the public school did not 
replace the family. Rather it was organ- 
ized to reinforce certain social (family) 
values and condemn others. It linked it- 
self with the increasingly dominant 
American middle-class family pattern, 
acting as a selector for, and anchor of 
the hierarchical social order, In this way 
the lower-class family, much like the 
lower-class, inner-city school now, was 
relegated to dependent status and vir- 
tual immobility, while the school, and 
successively the rich city school, the pri- 
vate school, and the affluent suburban 
school, reinforced and reinterpreted the 


power of the middle-class family in in- 
dustrial and technological terms. But the 
school did, as we are constantly finding 
out, manage to replace the central edu- 
cation influence of the family. 

The plan by which these authors try 
to make this leap is superficially similar 
to “family grant” plans, but it differs 
from them because it gives the major 
voice in determining the level of spend- 
ing to the individual family itself. Furth- 
er, the usual continued discrimination 
against the poor which locks them into 
schools charging no more than the 
amount of the grant is avoided by mak- 
ing access to any school within a system 
subject to an equalized economic sacri- 
fice per family choosing that school, ir- 
respective of family income. However, 
to retain the wealthy and not scare them 
away through high costs into private 
schools, the plan stipulates a universal, 
absolute tax liability so that taxes would 
never exceed twice the per pupil cost of 
the most expensive school in the system. 

This is how the program might work: 
Upon enrolling its children in a school 
costing the minimum of $500 per pupil, 
a family with an income of $5,000 would 
pay a levy of $25 (.5 percent), The same 
family would pay $60 (1.2 percent) for 
access to a $1,000 school. Richer families 
would sustain correspondingly greater 
tax liabilities. Because the total tax 
would not vary with the size of the fam- 
ily, making the cost all-inclusive, it is 
hoped to make system schools more at- 
tractive than individual private tuition 
institutions, 

Coons, Clune, and Sugarman are em- 
barrassingly commonsensical in dealing 
with some of the obvious questions 
which perpetually haunt radical, and 
sometimes even superficial, changes in 
public schools. (For example, the vari- 
able cost system which might include co- 
operating private schools avoids conflict 
with church-state separation restrictions 
by earmarking funds per student, there- 
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by treating the child as the recipient.) 
What of the nonprofessional choices, 
perhaps even ill-informed choices, made 
on behalf of children by their poor par- 
ents? The answer: What have we 
achieved through professional choice to 
convince us that a family choosing for 
its own will do worse or be more un- 
lucky or even more malicious? “There 
is simply no experience upon which to 
draw, since the poor have never before 
been in a position of parity with the 
non-poor in manifesting their interest in 
education.” (Do not present decentrali- 
zation plans remove the need for such 
legislative imagination? No. Current de- 
centralization proposals are imprisoned 
in the past by the local districts’ lack of 
financial autonomy and the geographi- 
cally defined units which discriminate 
against minorities within them. “A fam- 
ily base would permit organization of 
non-geographical communities of inter- 
est which can be freely chosen and free- 
ly abandoned. Power equalizing would 
permit each community to operate with 
financial independence.") Won't this 
program fail to satisfy the compensa- 
tory needs of great numbers of poor 
people’s children? Unlikely. “Providing 
access to high spending schools on the 
basis of equal family sacrifice seems to 
the authors a plausible approach to 
ameliorating the special burdens of the 
disadvantaged.” 

The writers have given us an encour- 
agingly modest and useful proposition 
for structural reform. Modest, because 
although an essential prerequisite to sub- 
stantive reform in those school relation- 
ships out of which quality must finally 
be assessed, it is not a substitute for it 
and does not pretend to be. Their prop- 
osition is uniquely useful because it does 
differentiate these questions, dealing 
with the substance pragmatically and 
forcefully without losing sight of the 
wider, complicated fabric of competing 
interests. 


Written by lawyers, Private Wealth 
and Public Education is tough reading, 
but it is also tough in imagination and 
dedication to the principle that all chil- 
dren in the schools of a society calling 
itself democratic are equally entitled to 
a good education, at least to the extent 
that its institutional underpinnings at- 
test that there is no justification for any 
other aspiration. Both the book and the 
principle require and deserve persever- 
ing absorption and pursuit. 
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Social Work Practice: A Response to the Urban Crisis 
Carol H. Meyer. New York: The Free Press, 1970. $5.95. 227 pp. 


Maxine Greene 
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—— 


This book about social work practice in 
the modern city holds a startling rele- 
vance for the educator in the city 
schools. There are obvious differences 
between the social work and the teach- 
ing professions; but both are caught up 
in the process of reconceptualizing 
themselves in the face of crisis, and both 
are concerned with the survival of in- 
dividuals in an increasingly impersonal, 
technological world. Carol Meyer's radi- 
cal approach to the individualization of 
practice provides an opportunity for 
those of us in education to view our own 
situation from an altered vantage point, 
through what Dr. Meyer calls a “trans- 
actional lens.” To look at familiar phe- 
nomena from a new perspective is to 
find that new aspects and dimensions 
are disclosed. 

Educators are familiar (from their 
reading of John Dewey) with the no- 
tion of transaction; but they normally 
think of it as a process of interchange 
between "individual" and “environ- 
ment.” This author speaks of “a system 
of interweaving forces” and “the in- 
dividual in his several social roles, in- 
teracting with his intimate relationships, 
usually his family, but i addition the 
dynamic environment of which he is a 

art.” é 

She says this in connection with a re- 
definition of “the case” in the context 
of social work. The educator, particu- 
larly the one engaged in individualiz- 
ing teaching and learning, may well find 
that it enriches his conception of “stu- 
dent.” Too frequently, when we try to 
break with faceless abstractions like 


“the disadvantaged” or “the slow learn- 
er,” we imagine ourselves focusing up- 
on persons who are discrete, private 
creatures detached from their family 
and cultural affiliations. Doing so (with 
the best will in the world), we begin to 
resemble the caseworkers Carol Meyer 
describes, those in the 1920s who “sought 
individual solutions to social problems.” 
We overlook the child’s condition out- 
side of school: the strains and fulfill- 
ments in his family life; the pressures of 
the urban environment as it engages 
him; the effects of the restlessness and 
rebelliousness which characterize our 
time. 

Dr. Meyer devotes one of the most elo- 
quent chapters on the subject we have 
read to what she calls "the urban con- 
dition,” something of which every city 
teacher must be aware. Not only does 
she draw together the strands of signifi- 
cant recent research; she manages to 
communicate something of the way in 
which individuals experience the city. 
Few urbanologists have been able to do 
that; few social scientists have cared to 
do it. Indeed, the skill with which the 
overview is handled may testify to an 
important difference between the behav- 
ioral scientist and the professional com- 
mitted to practice. The practitioner, 
social worker or teacher, cannot afford 
the detached, statistical view, even 
though his or her practice depends for 
much of its expertise on knowledge 
“borrowed,” as Miss Meyer says, from 
the social and behavioral sciences. So- 
cial Work Practice is clearly the work 
of a scholar as much at ease with sys- 
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tems theory as with Erik Erikson's work 
on maturation; but it is also the work 
of a person engagée, highly sensitive to 
the plight of modern man. 

Although she makes explicit the pri- 
mary concern of social work practice 
with the poor, she cites sufficient evi- 
dence to show that that plight is univer- 
sal Building on the work of Alfred 
Kahn (Theory and Practice of Social 
Planning) and Richard Titmuss (Com- 


mitment to Welfare), she stresses the - 


susceptibility of all urban people to the 
pain of crisis and change, and the conse- 
quent need of all human beings for ser- 
vices to allay such pain. But this, of 
course, poses a dilemma for social work- 
ers, as it does for educators, Just as some 
children, because of deprivations at 
home and at school, do not have equal 
access to even the richest educational op- 
portunities, so thousands of adults (as 
well as children) do not have equal ac- 
cess to opportunities provided by the 
city because they cannot compensate for 
the terrible deficits in their lives. Such 
people, quite naturally, have a prior 
claim on the services of social workers; 
but Dr. Meyer qualifies this recognition 
of priority by warning that the social 
worker's “unit of attention” should be 
defined “broadly enough to include all 
people who would make use of social 
work services, inclusive, and flexible 
enough, to account for all Categories of 
need, and open enough to respond to 
continually changing expressions of 
need." Teachers who are aware of the 
priority attention given to the so-called 
culturally deprived in Head Start, Fol- 
low Through, Upward Bound, and oth- 
er compensatory programs might profit 
by a confrontation of the dilemma as 
Well as by a recognition of what Miss 
Meyer calls “the burden of differentia- 
tion through a diagnostic or distinguish- 
ing process of assessment,” The prob- 
lem for teachers, as well as for social 


workers, is to individualize while—at the 
same time—adapting to the fluid social 
context. 

"The argument in this book culminates 
in a proposal that attention be paid to 
crisis intervention theory and that neces- 
sary interventions be carried out by dif- 
ferentiated teams. Crisis intervention, 
Carol Meyer explains, “makes necessary 
the accessibility and availability of the 
practitioner at all potential crisis points 
in the individual's life.’ Karl Men- 
ninger, Erikson, and others who have 
developed theories of crisis intervention 
place their stress upon the need for cog- 
nitive understanding of crisis situations 
and cognitive mastery of crisis when it 
arises. It strikes us that nothing could 
be of more significance for the teacher 
in the urban classroom. We talk often 
of liberating young people to think and 
to learn, with the end in view that they 
will be equipped to cope with life's 
eventualities and to make the kinds of 
choices that are sound. Because we 
seldom come to terms with the fact that 
teaching is a type of intervention at 
climactic points of maturation, and be- 
cause we often overlook our students’ 
multiple transactions outside the school, 
we have not thought seriously enough 
about crisis or about its meanings with- 
in the school. Nor have we thought 
about the kinds of cooperation which 
are possible in attempts which must be 
made to meet the maturational crises 
which so directly affect the ability to 
learn. 

The urban educator would do well to 
heed Dr, Meyer's conception of the 
team oriented to work in a particular 
community, She describes it as a group 
of professional social workers and vari- 
ous technicians (usually and rather in- 
sultingly called “aides,” “paraprofes- 
sionals,” or "preprofessionals") whose 
function it is to individualize within the 
urban environment, Attempting to do 
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away with the old hierarchical concept, 
which implies that professional status is 
the only one that is valuable, she talks 
in terms of differentiated, well-defined, 
and dignified jobs, each reflecting "the 
total social work scheme of interven- 
tion.” We would like to see teachers 
adapt such an approach to their class- 
rooms and their schools, especially 
where their “paraprofessional” help is 
concerned, But we are also tempted by 
the notion of occasionally extending 
Miss Meyer’s social work teams to en- 
compass certain educators who see 


themselves within the same transactional 
field. 

Social Work Practice is aimed at the 
graduate student in social work, social 
policy, and social welfare. If we are to 
eradicate the arbitrary separations which 
so often interfere with our seryices to 
individuals, we in education ought to 
herald the relevance of a book like this. 
It is well-written, alive with new ideas, 
and altogether suggestive; and it con- 
tains none of the esoterica of the overly 
defensive specialist. We recommend it 
to our fellow educators. We need as 
many new lenses as we can find. 
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Among the academics the Parsons Col- 
lege affair is usually written off as an 
horrendous example of what they and 
their institutions are not and would 
never be. But the bubble Millard Rob- 
erts and his colleagues produced out 
there in the Iowa cornfields was in many 
ways a more beautiful and transparent 
thing to behold than the opaque blobs 
produced by some of the profession's 
more distinguished pipe-blowers. 

Unpretentious in its purposes, this 
book is among the most interesting com- 
mentaries on American higher educa- 
tion I’ve come across lately. Besides that, 
it is well-written—a rarity among such 
books. Laymen will understand its mes- 
sage, an inducement for the profession- 
als to read it. 

As a leader of academic men and 
causes during the period of 1955 to 1967, 
President Roberts left something to be 
desired. He combined a crude entre- 


preneural spirit with some of the more 
sophisticated techniques of the low- 
brow, populist evangelist—a type not 
unknown in the great American Bible- 
belt or in faculty meetings here and 
there. Nonetheless, his methods and style 
sometimes externalized qualities often 
deeply suppressed in the breasts of many 
academic Brahmins who would officially 
profess horror at what he did. When 
some of the profession's most respected 
organizations and people were com- 
pelled by circumstances to sit in judg- 
ment of Roberts and his works, they 
were found unable to practice what they 
preached. That was not Mr. Roberts’ 
problem—at least not while he lasted. 

Mr. Roberts’ problem was that his 
sermon contained lightning flashes of 
the Truth, and that in practicing what 
he preached his own personality led him 
to certain tragic and fatal excesses. Final- 
ly, great ideas must be tested by what 
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men do with them, which is to say, I 
guess, that in spite of rank, pomp, and 
the size of a budget, education remains 
a very human undertaking. 

One of this book's charms is that it 
dissects the great issues which arose at 
Parsons in human terms. What the 
president of the College, the faculty, 
students, board of trustees, the accredit- 
ing association, and the outside evalua- 
tors did turned out to be at least as im- 
portant as what they claimed to think 
or to believe. The result is an exciting 
adventure story with some profoundly 
important ideas at the center of its plot. 

Parsons College stood for its own 
version of open admissions long before 
New York's City University made its 
move. True, Parsons tried to do busi- 
ness on a cash-and-carry basis. At its up- 
per-middle tuition prices, the College 
didn't exactly provide a second chance 
for the downtrodden. But given the 
classless aspirations of American society, 
Parsons can hardly be faulted for its hu- 
mane gesture toward the children of the 
well-to-do. Parsons was sensitive to the 
problem of equal access somewhat be- 
fore many of the great urban schools, 
surrounded by black and Spanish-speak- 
ing ghettos, awoke. 

President Roberts paid his faculty and 
staff outrageously well—something the 
American Association of University Pro- 
fessors and the rapidly growing trade 
unions in our universities would advo- 
cate, I assume. He even tried to hold the 
richly paid staff accountable for produc- 
tion results—a principle which in time, 
with great good luck, may receive some 
modest recognition throughout our col- 
leges and universities. 

Mixed motivations guided the cur- 
ricular reform undertaken by the Col- 
lege. The economy and politics of the 
operation compelled a reexamination of 
the traditional proposition that educa- 
tion must be exorbitantly expensive to 
be any good, that a nonprofit school 


must be bankrupt in all of its parts in 
order to be respectable. 

In its rapid, extensive, and spartan 
building program, Parsons produced no 
architectural gems. But the_mess it did 
produce at a relatively low cost and on 
a short timetable at least had the virtue 
of providing a benchmark against which 
far more expensive and typical messes 
can be measured. 

Koerner concludes that Parsons Col- 
lege “graduated a lot of students with 
creditable degrees for which no apology 
need be made. The quality of a Parsons 
education for these students will com- 
pare well with that of unselective col- 
leges in general and possibly with that 
of some selective institutions as well.” 
And though he admits with sadness that 
the Parsons experiment fell far short of 
its potential, he correctly claims that the 
adventure in Iowa remains uniquely in- 
structive for those who care about 
what's happening to our colleges now. 


An ironic pleasure in this book is the 
Foreword written by Jacques Barzun, 
who, with rapier flashing, performs a 
dashing sortie in his old war. “The fun- 
damental cause of the corruption of 
higher learning has been the desire of 
college and university to serve the com- 
munity in a direct, visible, measurable 
way....” The trouble with Parsons, ac- 
cording to Dr. Barzun, was that it re- 
sponded to the knowledge that a lot of 
our young people wanted an under- 
graduate education, and that it did what 
it did reasoning that “young people are 
a part of the community and they need 
educating,” and “that particular service 
-+.48 not to be had as readily from a 


gas station or supermarket as from a 
college.” 


One can only wonder why Mr. 
Koerner felt it necessary to choose Dr. 
Barzun to write the Foreword to his 
book. But whatever his reasons, it adds 
another measure of honesty to a thor- 
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oughly 
institution which has more 


Child-Centered Education 


honest and clear-eyed look at an than almost anyone in the profession 
to teach us would like to admit. 


Ne —— 


Harold Entwistle. New York: Barnes & Noble, Inc., 1970. $5.75. 222 pp. 


Millie Almy 
Teacbers College, Columbia University 


Too many youngsters in too many 
schools find life in American classrooms 
dull, boring, remotely related to the 
present-day world, and quite out of 
touch with future possibilities. The solu- 
tion, according to many observers of the 
educational scene, lies in child-centered 
education. Ironically, the model is not a 
revitalized American progressive school, 
but the British infant school. 

Some observers feel no need for jus- 
tification beyond the fact that the British 
classrooms they visit have a vitality that 
is strangely missing in many of their 
American counterparts. Those who are 
more inclined to relate practice to theory 
turn more often to Jean Piaget than to 
John Dewey. 

Citing both Dewey and Piaget but giv- 
ing somewhat more attention to the for- 
mer, Professor Entwistle raises many 
questions for those now espousing child- 
centered education. He notes that em- 
phasis on the child has been a recurrent 
theme in educational literature for the 
past two centuries. Despite this fact, the 
educationist’s notion of what constitutes 
child-centered education remains largely 
subjective. 

Rather than posing the “unreal either- 
or dilemmas that have characterized 
much of the discussion about child-cen- 
tered education,” Professor Entwistle 
analyzes the underlying arguments and 
issues. He examines the conceptual dis- 
tinctions that must be made if “the idea 


of child-centered education is to be a use- 
ful instrument in the theory and practice 
of education.” 

One such distinction, made repeatedly 
and helpfully throughout the volume, 
disentangles moral from technical pre- 
scriptions. The discussion of moral ques- 
tions having to do with the realization 
of the unique worth of the individual in 
the context of social responsibility is par- 
alleled by the discussion of technical 
questions having to do with the compar- 
ative effectiveness of individual and so- 
cial instruction. Questions related to 
freedom, authority, and discipline are 
particularized. The constraints designed 
to protect the rights of others differ 
from those imposed by the nature of the 
subjects in the curriculum. The author- 
ity of the teacher is a technical, not a 
moral matter, and derives from his com- 
petence, rather than from the institution 
of the school. 

The competent teacher, at all levels of 
education, is concerned with the learner, 
but not exclusively so. He is himself 
knowledgeable and intent on communi- 
cating that which is culturally valuable 
from an experience that is “deeper and 
wider” than that of the learner. In this 
context Professor Entwistle discusses the 
pedagogical possibilities open to the 
teacher.as an “agent of child-centered 
education.” Following Dewey (or more 
accurately, Dewey's followers), 
teacher seeks the child-initiated problem 


HANDBOOK ON FORMATIVE AND SUMMATIVE EVALUATION 

OF STUDENT LEARNING 

Benjamin S. Bloom, University of Chicago; J. Thomas Hastings, University of Illinois; and 
George Madaus, Boston College. 1,000 pages, $9.95 © Written for the improvement of 
student learning, this work is intended primarily for use by teachers and prospective teachers 
as a handbook for solutions to problems of evaluation. Part I distinguishes between 

formative testing, diagnostic testing, and summative testing, and includes an extremely 
important section on “Mastery Learning.” Part II translates ideas about educational objectives, 
formative, and summative testing into illustrations and techniques in each of eleven 

subject fields. 


THE ACTIVITY OF TEACHING 

Thomas F. Green, Syracuse University. Approx. 256 pages, In press © While offering 
examples of philosophical argument and methodological directions, this book gives the 
student an introduction to philosophical method as well as an introduction to some substantive 
ideas crucial to education. The format, aimed at students who may be advanced in education, 
but beginners in philosophy, consists of illustrative essays, many of which are printed here 
for the first time. First a prominent topic in education is discussed, and then the methodo- 
logical problems raised by that topic are covered. 


STATISTICS FOR PROBLEM SOLVING 

C. Mitchell Dayton, and Clayton L. Stunkard, both of University of Maryland. Approx. 320 
pages, In press © Written for students who have neither majored nor minored in 
mathematics, this undergraduate statistics text keeps requisite math skills to a minimum. 
Technical appendices are provided for the more mathematically sophisticated student. The 
book emphasizes the understanding of problems to be solved and the appropriate statistical 
tools used for the solution of specific research problems. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO MENTAL RETARDATION 

Robert M. Smith, Pennsylvania State University. Approx. 375 pages, In press © The author 
presents a practical view of the behavioral and learning characteristics of the mentally 
retarded by considering a broad range of related issues and problems. The book is organized 
according to periods of development: prenatal, preschool, elementary, adolescent, and 
adult. The final section presents discussions on research efforts, and the possible future 
direction of investigations, 


DIAGNOSIS OF LEARNING DIFFICULTIES 

Edited by 

John A. R. Wilson, University of California, Santa Barbara. Approx. 325 p 
Each area of this book is a major medical or educational specialty with a specialist in each 
particular area presenting enlightening information regarding particular learning difficulties 
encountered in the teaching environment, Each author provides background about the 
nature of the problems, the symptomology, long term prognosis, referral channels, and things 
the classroom teacher can do at different grade levels, : 


TACTICS FOR TEACHING THE DISADVANTAGED 

William F. White, University of Georgia. Approx. 276 pages, In press ® Designed to define 
the problems, processes, and characteristics of teaching economically deprived children 

this work describes specific teaching styles and specific program processes as well as research 
data in working with the disadvantaged. 
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or project situation. Following Piaget he 
creates situations, presents problems, 
sparks the child’s interest. But teaching is 
more than a matter of setting the scene. 
If the child is to “build his own mental 
framework from the materials of his en- 
vironment,” the teacher may be regarded 
as planner or architect and materials sup- 
plier. He may also serve as clarifier, eval- 
uator, and adviser. Professor Entwistle 
draws on Whitehead's principle of 
rhythm in education to show that the 
teacher's emphasis must change depend- 
ing on where the child is in his lifetime 
process of education, or perhaps in his 
progress through a single lesson. Thus 
precision of knowledge or skills and 
their generalization assume equal impor- 
tance with the "romance" or excite- 
ment of becoming involved in learning. 

The child needs a teacher with a 
thorough knowledge of his capacities, 
interests, and aspirations, but equally im- 
portant, teachers with scholarly com- 
petence. “Teaching is often inade- 
quate," says Professor Entwistle, "not 
because the teacher doesn't know the 
children, but because he doesn't know 
enough of the history or geography or 
science he is being asked to teach." He 
concludes that “the educational nexus is 
triadic—children require authoritative 


teachers and a curriculum carefully de- 
vised for its cultural and disciplinary val- 
ues. ... The simple notion that the child, 
the teacher and the curriculum are edu- 
cational coefficients (too often) eludes 
us in a single-minded disposition toward 
monism.” " d 

Are the American proponents of mod- 
ern British infant education too inclined 
to see those schools as predominantly 
child-centered, failing to give sufficient 
consideration to the intellectual content 
of the program and to the active role of 
the teacher? One suspects this possibil- 
ity and would recommend Professor En- 
twistle's well-reasoned, coolly analytical 
volume as a corrective to such a tenden- 
cy. 

The recommendation must, however, 
be qualified by the observation that for 
those readers whose concerns are pre- 
dominantly future-oriented the volume 
will provoke many questions. In a world 
where the young are, in some respects, 
regarded as more knowledgeable than 
their elders, where the categories of 
knowledge are shifting and interpene- 
trable, and tradition is replaced by tran- 
sience and novelty, the determination of 
that which is "culturally valuable" seems 
even more complex than Professor En- 
twistle envisions. 


Tbe Scbool Fix, NYC, USA 


Miriam Wasserman: New York: Outerbridge and Dienstfrey, 1970. $10.00. 568 pp. 


David Rogers 
New York University 


Top federal officials have become in- 
creasingly annoyed with what they refer 
to as the "crisis rhetoric" of many edu- 
cation critics. If not always urging "be- 
nign neglect," these officials would at 
least prefer a toning down of the attacks 
on the schools, while they figure out 


what is wrong and what to do about it. 
]t is, of course, true that most major 
works on inner city schools have been of 
the exposé genre. Their wide array of 
horror stories and their apocalyptic 
imagery— death at an early age," "grow- 
ing up absurd"—haye begun to be repeti- 
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tive. Yet the schools’ seemingly un- 
limited capacity to resist change and 
their despotic nature indicate that the 
criticisms are still warranted. 

Miriam Wasserman, a former New 
York City teacher and student of that 
city's depressing school politics, has 
written what may well become the def- 
initive work in this tradition. Combining 
astuteness in political analysis with rich 
clinical materials on typical school situa- 
tions, she analyzes the New York City 
schools as a microcosm of public educa- 
tion throughout the nation. Her basic 
thesis is that the schools’ power struc- 
ture and status system oppressively rein- 
force those in the wider society. Part I 
describes the New York City schools 
from this perspective. Pupils are rigidly 
ordered through such status-reinforcing 
mechanisms as tracking, the allocation 
of lesser resources to poor schools, pupil 
suspensions, and the use of readin 
scores, The latter distinguish “the ins 
from the outs.” 

Adults, too, are ordered. Teachers are 
infantilized, while clerks and administra- 
tors are elevated over them; and the cen- 
tral board traditionally uses “put-downs” 
and manipulative ploys to prevent local 
boards from exercising power. 

The merit system is correctly de- 
scribed as one of the supreme status-re- 
inforcing mechanisms. The Board of Ex- 
aminers, the schools' gate keepers, screen 
out personality types not congenial to 
the system's status quo needs. It chooses 
"bookish (not necessarily or even prob- 
ably intellectual), cautious, conforming, 
detail-loving individuals"; it expresses 
favoritism with respect to racial, ethnic, 
and religious groups; it produces tests 
that are neither demonstrably reliable 
nor valid; and it typifies the system's 
closed character. 

"The tracking system comes in for spe- 
cial discussion, illustrated with many 
poignant cases of how poor pupils, es- 


pecially blacks and Puerto Ricans, are 
programmed for failure early: “...a pu- 
pil's relative position in the entire grade 
tends to become more and more fixed as 
the years go by, so that what we have is 
a kind of school-boy's miniature caste 
system with extremely limited mobility." 
While most of this material has been cov- 
ered in previous accounts, Mrs. Wasser- 
man synthesizes it particularly well. 
Furthermore, it requires repetition until 
society changes such inhumane practices. 

This description, however, is merely 
the backdrop against which Mrs. Was- 
serman interprets the recent movement 
for community control. She considers 
previous debates about the relative mer- 
its of desegregation or compensatory 
programs as frivolous, since neither 
would necessarily shift the schools’ status 
and power arrangements. Parts II and III 
review the community control contro- 
versy as a struggle by parents to do just 
that. Having taught in the LS. 201 com- 
plex in East Harlem and having access to 
many participants for detailed accounts 
of what went on citywide, she provides 
the best interpretive account available of 
the New York City school conflict. 

She sensitively discusses the experience 
of the beleaguered decentralization dis- 
tricts, never given power and eventually 
eliminated for having taken too much 
power. She highlights the help the media 
and press gave to the school establish- 
ment by selective reporting to discredit 
the community control movement; and 
she reports the many strikes by the 
United Federation of Teachers to pro- 
tect their newly-acquired power, as well 
as the recent taking up of the mantle for 
change by high school students. 

Particular sections are especially well 
done. There are the descriptions of the 
managerial and political style of Charles 
Wilson, LS. 201’s unit administrator, and 
its local board chairman, David Spencer, 
suggesting the kinds of personalities and 
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behavioral repertoires required for suc- 
cess in managing decentralized districts. 
The account of the union's role as the 
new "defender of the faith" suggests the 
prospects for different union politics in 
other cities, while the discussion of the 
high school curriculum and the use of 
grading to force student acceptance of it 
highlights a national problem. Finally, the 
explanation of an "end of innocence" for 
New York's parents and students fol- 
lowing their experience with teacher 
strikes against the community may help 
organizing efforts of students and par- 
ents in other cities which have not yet 
reached New York's desperation or po- 
litical awareness. 

As much as I would urge all readers of 
this review to pick up the book, I hope 
that it may be followed in the coming 
years by another genre of urban educa- 
tion books. These should look more to 
the future than the past, suggest solu- 
tions as well as diagnoses, and include 
at least three broad themes: a statement 
of educational design and program; a 
political strategy aimed at developing 
the coalition needed to implement the 
design, and explicit ideas about necessary 
inducements to keep the participating 
institutions in the coalition actively 
engaged. 

At a time when the public sector has 
increasingly demonstrated its incapacity 
to develop, promote, or run innovative 
social programs, I would opt strongly 
for a new private sector strategy. This 
would involve activating the resources 
of big business, universities, foundations, 
voluntary associations, and even some 
labor unions. One need not naively as- 
sume that any of these institutions will 


be activated by appeals to social consci- 
ence. But their economic or institutional 
self-interest is often involved. Large em- 
ployers, for example, have vital stakes in 
the school system's workings and are 
hurt by its poor performance. Their 
manpower needs are not met, and they 
bear a big share of the tax burden for 
the schools. 


More generally, the resources of all 
these establishment institutions must be 
turned to the task of revitalizing the pub- — 
lic schools. Even if the community con- 
trol movement had succeeded in trans- 
ferring power from the educators to 
elected community boards, new re- 
sources, technologies, and curricula 
would still be needed. The questions of 
how community boards can get such re- 
sources, from whom, with what induce- 
ments, and under what organizational 
arrangements must be addressed soon. 


Miriam Wasserman has thus written an 
important book that should be read and 
placed in the broader perspective of 
these questions. To implement the insti- 
tutional changes in education that she so 
eloquently advocates, we must begin to 
think in longer range terms of new or- 
ganizational designs, delivery, and politi- 
cal strategy. Otherwise, community con- 
trol will remain a movement without a 
program and be easily absorbed by tra- 
dition-bound educators. They will take 
over by default and discredit parent and 
student protesters as nihilistic, extremist 
revolutionaries. That would indeed be 
tragic. We must now carry on where the 
protest movement left off, and urge the 
movement on to these other issues, to 
make sure that the worst doesn’t happen. 


fo Know where 
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Human Development and Learning 


Hugh V. Perkins. Belmont, California: Wadsworth Publishing Company, 1969. 


$9.50. 616 pp. 


Frank Costin 
University of Illinois 


Designed primarily as an introductory 
text for courses in the psychological 
foundations of teacher education, Hu- 
man Development and Learning, an am- 
bitious undertaking, brings together a 
wide range of material from child devel- 
opment and behavior, adolescent psy- 
chology, educational psychology, and 
the psychology of learning. Further- 
more, the author intends it to be useful 
for "parents, counselors and commu- 
nity workers." 

The twenty-one chapters are divided 
into five parts. Part One introduces the 
reader to the theme “teaching is a matter 
of relating to people.” General principles 
are then presented which will be re- 
peated in more specific contexts later— 
ptinciples reflecting three major interact- 
ing aspects of human development: the 
physical organism, culture, and the 
“self.” Following this material is a de- 
tailed description of the nature of sci- 
entific inquiry, with special applications 
to the study of teacher-student interac- 
tion. Numerous examples also show 
teachers how they can produce and use 
case studies to understand their students. 
"The section ends with a survey of moti- 
vational concepts and principles and 
their historical background. 

Part Two is concerned with how the 
physical organism grows, the develop- 
ment of relationships between children 
and parents, and the impact of culture 
on these relationships. Included is a dis- 
cussion of how "the self" emerges and 
adjusts to the world, especially to the 
school environment. 


Part Three focuses on sequences of de- 
velopment—from infancy and childhood 
through adolescence and early adulthood. 
A special effort is made to apply these 
developmental facts and principles to 
teaching. 

Part Four shifts to theories and gen- 
eral principles of learning and their ap- 
plication to instructional strategy. Part 
Five expands on this matter of instruc- 
tional strategy, describing in detail how 
the teacher can organize the classroom 
for learning; it also points out special 
methods of instruction, how outcomes 
of learning can be evaluated, and how 
the teacher can help emotionally dis- 
turbed children and “underachievers.” 
The concluding chapter provides a 
“model of effective teaching," drawing 
upon basic concepts and principles pre- 
sented in previous chapters. 

This brief sketch does inadequate jus- 
tice to the richness of content. Concepts 
and principles are profusely illustrated 
with case studies, anecdotal records, 
diary and log excerpts, and a host of 
other exhibits which depict the interac- 
tion of teachers, students, and parents. 
(There is even a separate index to the 
case studies.) As a further guide to the 
reader's understanding (and a boon to 
instructors who use the text in their 
courses), each chapter concludes with 
provocative study questions, an anno- 
tated list of suggested readings, and a de- 
scription of film resources. An especial- 
ly pleasant fillip is the use of apt quota- 
tions with each chapter heading. (“To 
gain in knowledge of self, one must 
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have the courage to seek it and the 
humility to accept what one may find,” 
Arthur T. Jersild.) 

This book is an introductory and com- 
prehensive survey, but as in many such 
texts, the very breadth of material brings 
with it certain problems. To present 
such wide coverage, Perkins occasionally 
resorts to a kind of topic dropping tac- 
tic, giving rather perfunctory attention 
to some complex matters, and then has- 
tening on to other issues which he can 
treat in more depth. An example of such 
"topic dropping" is the discussion of 
Bloom's taxonomy of educational objec- 
tives in the cognitive domain. These are 
presented simply as a list of nine broad 
areas of knowledge, and the matter is 
concluded with this statement: “The 
taxonomy may assist the teacher in 
clarifying his educational objectives and 
modifying his teaching practices so that 
relevant, important outcomes of learning 
are identified and realized." But Bloom's 
taxonomy is a complicated business, and 
its application is by no means simple, 
straightforward, or noncontroversial. It 
might have been better to omit this 
material altogether, assuming a more 
detailed presentation could not be made. 
, Another example of misleading brev- 
ity is the discussion of the IQ concept 
as used in computing Stanford-Binet 
scores. Because of the cursory treatment, 
the reader may well get the notion that 
in the current revision of the test an IQ 
is still derived by dividing MA by CA; 


whereas, of course, a deviation IQ is 
computed, The theoretical and practical 
implications of the two different proce- 
dures are not trivial ones. 


Perkins also tends to be overly noncrit- 
ical in presenting certain theories, as, for 
example, in his treatment of Freud’s 
ideas. Teachers and parents should be 
aware of the limitations as well as the 
contributions of theories and viewpoints. 


The negative characteristics men- 
tioned are by no means overwhelming 
features, and in any case can be miti- 
gated by the instructor who uses the 
text; indeed, they may provide grist for 
his mill, giving him an opportunity to ex- 
pand on certain topics and to stimulate 
critical thinking in his students. 


All in all, this is a very good textbook, 
particularly when one considers its ex- 
cellent organization and practical appli- 
cations, its clarity of writing and schol- 
arly approach, and its persistent attempts 
to show teachers and other educational 
workers how to study and understand 
children and youth. The diligent parent 
may profit too. It should appeal especial- 
ly to those college and university in- 
structors who favor integrated courses, 


- especially in the earlier phases of teach- 


er-education programs. It should serve 
not only as a successful introductory 
text in its own right, but also as a good 
preparation for later and more spe- 
cialized courses in the psychology of de- 
velopment, learning, and teaching. 
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Reacb, Toucb, and Teacb 


"Terry Borton. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1970. $4.95. 207 pp. 


Edward Yeomans 


National Association of Independent Scbools 


“I believe that what a student learns in 
school, and what he eventually becomes 
are significantly influenced by how he 
feels about himself and the world out- 
side. I think that schools should legiti- 
mize these feelings, and should teach stu- 
dents a variety of ways to recognize and 
express them. An education without this 
understanding of self is simply training 
in an irrelevant accumulation of facts 
and theories—irrelevant because it is not 
related to what students feel is impor- 
tant. The goal of the teacher should be 
to help each student constantly increase 
his understanding of his feelings, and ex- 
pand that self-awareness by utilizing the 
vast intellectual resources available to 
man. Such an education will mean that a 
student learns increasingly sophisticated 
processes for coping with his concerns 
about his inner self, and the outer world. 
By stressing the relation between proc- 
esses and concerns, it should be possible 
to make school as relevant, involving, 
and joyful as the learning each of us ex- 
perienced when*we were infants first dis- 
covering ourselves and our surround- 
ings." 

This excerpt from the preface states 
the basic message of Terry Borton's 
book. It is not a new message, but what 
makes it valuable, as well as very read- 
able, are the choice bits of student writ- 
ing and conversation. Far from being an 
abstract treatise on the affective dimen- 
sion in learning, the book is really a col- 
lection of Borton's experiences as a 
teacher in ghetto schools. From these ex- 
periences, and they were vivid ones, he 
formulates a pattern, or process, with 


which to help students discover their 
real concerns and employ them as mo- 
tivation for learning. 

Unlike many articulate teachers in 
ghetto schools, Borton had plenty of 
scope for planning and replanning his 
teaching. No one at Richmond Union 
High suggested that he substitute Catch- 
er in tbe Rye for Little Britcbes in his 
English classes, but no one objected 
either, nor did they when he went on to 
Lord of tbe Flies and Huckleberry Finn. 
Reading became a means to stimulate 
communication and understanding, not 
just an end in itself. Situations, relation- 
ships, attitudes needed to be examined, 
both in talk and in writing. Even in the 
aftermath of a race riot in the school, 
Borton could say that “Literature... was 
important because it could give perspec- 
tive to my students’ feelings and help 
them understand what they felt." 

Meanwhile, he spent summers directing 
joint workshops for students from pub- 
lic and Quaker high schools in Philadel- 
phia. Here he employed the techniques 
of role-playing and drama to help stu- 
dents find the answer to the question 
“Who am I?" This was expanded as a 
“curriculum of concerns" which in- 
cluded the following: 

What is human about human beings? 

What masks do human beings use to 

hide or express what is personal about 

themselves? 

What happens when people don't hide 

themselves? 

How is a personal style developed? 
One discussion brought forth the fol- 
lowing piece of writing: 


Puts the 
horse before the cart. 


Assigning "problems" in education 
before explaining theory is like put- 
ting the cart before the horse. 


That's why Kneller puts theory and 
structure first. So your students can 
study today's "problems" and "is- 
sues" in the context of a theoretical 
structure that helps expain them. 


And Kneller includes solicited con- 
tributions from 17 specialists. So 
your students get expert interpre- 
tations of the Social, Philosophic, 
Scientific, Historical and Structural 
Foundations of education. 


For more information, contact your local Wiley representative or write Wayne Anderson, 


Promotion Manager. 


John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 


Kneller's Foundations of Education 
—keeps first things first. 


Foundations of Education 
Third Edition 

Edited by George F. Kneller, 
University of California 

at Los Angeles 


1971 Approx.672 pages $9.95 


An Instructor's Manual is available. 


605 Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10016 / In Canada: 22 Worcester Road. Rexdale, Ontario 
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I am fear, constant fear that they 
might find out what I really am. I'm 
not really fear but fear the blanket 
that protects and prohibits what I 
really am. I've locked it all away in a 
jewel box. I'm afraid that it might be 
hideous. I’m afraid that there won't be 
anything at all. I'll be disgusted if it's 
beautiful. 


My only request is to know it. 
When I am dying. Or dead. 


Borton describes a number of teaching 
devices and games which he has used to 
stimulate what he calls “process educa- 
tion." His bibliography includes much of 
the recent research in this field as well. 
We may leave to the psychologists the 
judgment of his theoretical model which 
intrigued this reader, but went over his 
head at times, too. For practicing teach- 
ers, in or out of the ghetto, the book car- 
ries the true ring of authenticity and of- 
fers a variety of constructive techniques. 


The Irony of Early School Reform: Educational Innovation in Mid-Nineteenth 


Century Massachusetts 


Michael B. Katz. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1968. $6.95. 325 pp. 


Jack K. Campbell 
Texas A & M University 


Looking back in anger, Michael Katz 
sees mass public education coming to 
Massachusetts more as a conservative con- 
spiracy than as a response to democratic, 
humanitarian, and working-class de- 
mands. By reinterpreting the motivations 
of the common school founders, he stim- 
ulates constructive controversy. His the- 
sis will not shock the younger genera- 
tion disenchanted with the Establish- 
ment, nor will it surprise the educational 
historians who hold that formal educa- 
tion is always a reflection of the domi- 
nant class. More than a new look at the 
past, however, this provocative study of- 
fers a fresh look at the present and shows 
how the deep cultural division between 
school and working class has compli- 
cated urban reform from the beginning. 
Even though his chronology weaves 
back and forth between the 1820's and 
1860's, Professor Katz builds effective 
models out of school and industrial-ur- 
ban development in selected Massachu- 
setts communities. He begins his case 
with the 1860 vote to abolish the high 


school in Beverly. Using the roll call of 
voters, tax books, and census records, he 
sees a middle-class majority for the 
school and significant lower-class oppo- 
sition. Why would the lower classes vote 
away this "people's college"? Except for 
the relevancy of the curriculum, he con- 
siders many points in detail. The promo- 
tional argument that schools would at- 
tract industrial prosperity could hardly 
persuade craftsmen feeling the effects of 
machine competition. The promoters 
themselves were caught in a paradox on 
this point because, while they would 
reap the rewards of increased produc- 
tivity, they would likewise suffer the 
whirlwind of social disintegration ac- 
companying industrialism. These propo- 
nents blamed their social ills on urban- 
ism, ineffective parents, immigrants, and 
the “lower stratum” in general. Stirred 
by the “social dynamite” in their slums, 
they promoted popular education as the 
means to achieving what they considered 
a well-ordered and integrated society. At 
the same time, they hoped to induce both 
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prosperity and domestic tranquility. 
Through the “whip hand" of school 
committees, they ruthlessly attacked the 
rival private academies as well as the de- 
centralized system of public school con- 
trol. They sought greater concentration 
of power, not, as is usually supposed, to 
facilitate financial and social equality, but 
to spread costs over a broader base and 
take initiative away from the local dis- 
trict: 

Yet in spite of educational reform, so- 
cial conditions only worsened. The com- 
mon schools were not for the common 
man, as reflected by school attendance 
records. Thus the reformers devised the 
"reform school" Under the guise of 
penal reform, they attempted to grade 
prisons as well as schools and used the 
courts to reach the hard-core juvenile 
miscreants. Professor Katz chose to call 
this development the real beginning of 
compulsory education. The implication, 
obviously, was that the lower classes 
were vicious, immoral, and needful of 
educational correction. But the appeal 
for public schools was always couched 
in terms of social mobility. Even the new 
"soft line" pedagogy of the reformers, 
which would make the prison a school, 
the school an ideal home, was only a ruse 
to imprison all children in a middle-class 
bias. 


Who were these reformers? Analysis 
of their class interests showed they were 
those who controlled legislatures and 
commercial enterprises. They crossed 
political lines. They were mostly laymen. 
(They recruited schoolmen in their 
machinations by inspiring them with a 
"messianic" complex. Teachers were to 


save the world. Professionalization of 
their ranks was to close out opposition.) 

By making education the single pana- 
cea of reform, the promoters oversimpli- 
fied the problems of industrialization and 
even misdirected the needed impetus for 
reform. Professor Katz makes no attempt 
to disguise hostility for these reformers, 
but he underscores his points with objec- 
tive evidence using the empirical and sta- 
tistical techniques of the various social 
sciences and methods of historical re- 
search. 

Even if all these conclusions about re- 
form in Massachusetts are true, however, 
one ought not to generalize too broadly. 
Massachusetts may be found more con- 


servative in education than her sistef^ 


states to the west where tradition was 
less sacred, but this comprehensive study 
should be extended to subsequent reform 
in Massachusetts if the sweeping condem- 
nation of reformers is to be substantiated. 
Contrary to the contention that pedagog- 
ical reforms were sufficiently well fixed 
by the Civil War, a perusal of debates in 
the Boston School Committee and Massa- 
chusetts Teachers Association in the 
1880's would cast some doubt. Reformers 
of this later period also complained of 
some conditions deplored by Professor 
Katz. Colonel Francis Parker, of Quincy 
fame, said he did not blame educational 
“statesmen” of an earlier age for popular- 
izing an “aristocratic” education. It was 
all that was known. He labored to inau- 
gurate a new education dedicated to the 
exigencies of a democracy. Professor 
Katz insists thar this is still the need. He 
does not offer a call for reform but an in- 


vitation for a completely new departure 
in urban education. 
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Readin, Ritin, and Rafferty! A Study of Educational Fundamentalism 
William O'Neill. Berkeley: The Glendessary Press, 1969. $2.45. 147 PP. 


Selected Educational Heresies 


William O'Neill. Glenview, Illinois: Scott, Foresman and Company, 1969. $3.95. 372 pp. 


Leonard Fels 
California State College 


Readin, Ritin, and Rafferty! is a fasci- 
nating study of one kind of educa- 
tional fundamentalist, although William 
O'Neill has done much more than 
describe an educational fundamentalist 
in this book about the controversial Max 
` Rafferty, former California state super- 
intendent of public instruction. 

In a second paperback, published al- 
most simultaneously, O'Neill turns a 
sharp eye in the opposite direction. In 
Selected Educational Heresies he com- 
bines selections from the writings of 
well-known educational innovators in a 
useful text for students of educational 
theory. 

To place Rafferty in relevant context 
and thus to understand him better, 
O'Neill discusses the problems of perma- 
nence and change, populism and profes- 
sionalism, liberalism and conservatism, 
common and technical language, com- 
mon sense and expertise. Thus the 
analysis of a politician cum: educator 
opens up vistas into some of the most 
important issues we face today, not only 
in education but in that crucial rela- 
tionship between politics and education. 

In a discussion of conservatism and 
the radical right, a discussion which 
serves as a basis for understanding Raf- 
ferty as a politician, O'Neill concludes 
that the ex-superintendent is not a true 
conservative. “True conservatism is not 
opposed to the necessary process of in- 
ternal change," says O'Neill. “It is, how- 
ever, opposed to changes which are not 


rooted in, and therefore not fundamen- 
tally consonant with, basic cultural trad- 
itions as these emerge in the light of 
present circumstances. ... One of the 
things which makes Rafferty's peculiar 
brand of conservatism so quintessential- 
ly anti-conservative is his rigid unwill- 
ingness to compromise within an Ameri- 
can tradition which is founded upon 
the basic principle of political com- 
promise. There is much in Rafferty 
which does not fit in with the established 
social fabric of American democratic 
processes.” 

That Rafferty is a fundamentalist in 
the anti-intellectual and populist mean- 
ing of the term is clearly shown by ex- 
tensive quotes and analyses of writings 
and speeches. Among the ideas so fam- 
iliar to us in this political idiom are: 
The schools should not be run by pro- 
fessionals but by the parents—or by pop- 
ular consensus; the educational issues 
are fundamentally very simple—the edu- 
cators have dressed them up in a jargon 
that makes them seem complex. The last 
Rafferty apparently takes to be a plot to 
keep the common man from understand- 
ing educational issues. 

Since, according to Rafferty, all edu- 
cational problems are simple, the aver- 
age man can understand them easily and 
solve them by applying “common sense” 
and “good moral American” feelings. 
By cleaning up the “jargon” and sim- 
plifying the language, Rafferty lets the 
common man in on all these supposed 
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educational secrets. That is, he solves 
all these so-called educational problems, 
which, for Rafferty, are not really prob- 
lems at all. Most of them have been ar- 
tificially created by John Dewey and his 
followers. 

It is amazing to Californians how 
much easier Rafferty was able to "solve" 
the state's educational problems before 
he was in office. A better politician than 
he is an educator, Rafferty has been 
known to make more than three hun- 
dred speeches in a single year, solving 
problems with his “common sense” state- 
ments. He seemingly has not, as yet, rec- 
ognized that problems require more 
than rhetoric for solution. But rhetoric 
can make some of them worse. 

Just one example: In the last few 
years almost every school bond issue on 
the ballot in any locality of the state has 
been overwhelmingly voted down. One 
could not say that Rafferty was com- 
pletely responsible, but indirectly he was 
partially responsible for helping to cre- 
ate the widespread, popular prejudice 
against the education profession. This 
attitude affirms that educators are in- 
competent, teaching the wrong things 
the wrong way, and misguiding our chil- 
dren. Why vote them more money? 
O'Neill's analysis of Rafferty’s funda- 
mentalism makes it clear why the for- 
mer superintendent had this sort of 
popular effect. 

O'Neill makes a detailed analysis of 
Rafferty's so-called education in depth. 
It is purportedly a return to "basics" in 
subject matter. Rafferty thinks he is a 
realist in education. The famous realists 
in education, Hutchins, for instance, 
don’t need enemies if they have Raf- 
ferty for a friend. Rafferty’s return to 
basic education is, in one sense, a return 
to early Calvinist educational philos- 
ophy. “The superintendent's ‘education- 
al philosophy’ is motivated by an in- 
quisitorial contempt for children as 


creatures whose wills need to be broken 
as early as possible.” Some of Rafferty’s 
statements sound like the Boston school 
masters fighting Horace Mann. The only 
way to educate the young is to force edu- 
cation down their throats. 

Peculiar as it may seem, Rafferty's 
education in depth “stands for the equal 
dignity and status of each subject, 
whether it be art or auto mechanics, his- 
tory or homemaking, mathematics or 
metal shop.” Rafferty never reconciles 
this position with his call for a return 
to basics, such as English literature, his- 
tory, and Latin. But to a nonintellectual, 
intellectual consistency is not really an 
important goal. And Rafferty does not 
pursue it! 

O'Neil's style is always good and 
sometimes brilliant. One cannot help 
quoting a few phrases: 

He (Rafferty) speaks with the nat- 
ural flow and the ready assurance that 
so often is the hallmark of a carefully 
cultivated superficiality. 

Many of Rafferty’s intellectual sins 
are sins of omission. He is a master of 
selective inattention, 

Rafferty comes across like one of 
those petty officers who, through some 
odd quirk of fate, has been made 
Chief of Naval Operations. 

At base, Rafferty is a subjectivist. 
He would like desperately to exorcise 
progress by word magic—by verbal in- 
cantations and semantic reduction- 
ism. He believes in the power of posi- 
tive language. 

If ever there was a non-Hamlet, it is 
Max Rafferty. 

Rafferty's philosophy is not simply 
ambiguous. In a more significant 
sense, it is functionally ambiguous. 
The content is relatively unimportant. 
It can be ad libbed according to cir- 
cumstance. It is the form-—the sense of 
urgency, the implicit fear, the sense of 
moral outrage, the irritability, the ag- 
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gressiveness, the air of certainty, the 

simplicity, the clarity, the decisiveness, 

the overpowering sense of old-fash- 
ioned parental authority—which con- 
vey the real message: The world is 

changing too fast. We must declare a 

moratorium. We must have order, 

stability, and continuity above all 
things. 

What is surprising is the bland way 
the intellectual and academic com- 
munities have accepted his profound- 
ly anti-democratic and anti-intellec- 
tual suggestions for curtailing intel- 
lectual inquiry in the schools as if they 
comprised simply another intellectual 
option and not, as they do, a radical 
program for closing off intellectual de- 
bate in our schools. 

But enough. The book is a good one. 
It is loaded with many more intriguing 
ideas and quotable phrases than can be 
included in this short review. There are 
a few places where this reviewer might 


be disposed to argue with O'Neill, but 
none of these would have to do with his 
critique of Rafferty, and the luxury of 
these discussions cannot be indulged in 
here. 

Selected Educational Heresies has 
been neglected in this review, but not 
because of its worth. It is an excellent 
book and can be used very well in the 
foundations of education field. O'Neill 
has grouped these selections under four 
major educational themes: (1) Value, 
culture, and education; (2) Alienation, 
autonomy, and education; (3) Think- 
ing about thinking: cybernetics, com- 
munications, and education; and (4) 
Prognosis and prescription. 

O'Neill does an interesting preface 
and a separate introduction to each of 
the four “divisions. The selections are 
guaranteed to stimulate class discus- 
sions and can serve to introduce students 
to new areas related to educational 
problems. 


Soulside: Inquiries into Ghetto Culture and Community 
Ulf Hannerz. New York: Columbia University Press, 1969. $5.95. 236 pp. 


Charles Harrington 
Teacbers College, Columbia University 


Ulf Hannerz has added another eth- 
nography of an urban black slum to the 
literature of anthropology. These new 
ethnographies will be essential reading 
for educators. Using the tools of the an- 
thropologist, Hannerz describes life in 
the ghetto. His particular interest is giv- 
en to the development of male role be- 
havior, a subject which also concerned 
Eliot Liebow in Tally's Corner. In fact, 
in one way or another, much of the an- 
thropological literature about the urban 
black ghetto, with the notable exception 
of Oscar Lewis, has centered on male 


role behavior, either of teenagers (Wal- 
ter Miller, for example) or adults. Dis- 
cussion of male role learning raises one 
of those classic and recurring questions 
for anthropologists who study complex 
societies. The dispute rages among the 
following three positions: 
1. Male behavior in a black ghetto is 
a deviant form of normal “main- 
stream” male role behavior. Black 
ghetto males are more aggressive 
and sexual because they are pro- 
testing their masculinity in terms 
defined as masculine by white, mid- 
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dle-class people. That they overdo 
their behavior into a caricature of 
the white, middle-class male role 
is attributable to their coming 
from a subculture where matrifocal 
families predominate, depriving 
the child of male role models, and 
their inability to successfully carry 
out instrumental aspects of the 
male role results from their lack of 
training and exclusion from jobs. 

2. Male behavior in a black ghetto 
is evidence of a ghetto specific 
definition of maleness; the ghetto 
is simply a different culture from 
white, middle-class America. lt is a 
mistake to interpret ghetto behav- 
ior as a reaction to or related to 
white, middle-class definitions. 
This is just the way ghetto males 
behave. Upholders of this position 
typically downgrade the “protest 
masculine” explanation as inap- 
propriate, and also suggest it to be 
inaccurate since male influence in 
the ghetto is strong, particularly 
through extra-familial groups. 

3. Male behavior in a black ghetto 
is merely a local expression of a 
“culture of poverty” which is 
found worldwide. The critical di- 
mension here is that the state of 
poverty, in a culture in which 
wealth is also present, creates cer- 
tain behavioral patterns which 
hold, regardless of what main- 
stream culture is like. Matrifocal 
households and aggressive males 
are part of this "culture," and are 
therefore to be expected in our 
black ghetto. 

So we have in anthropology a choice, 
and increasingly a dispute between, re- 
spectively, the "subculture" (or subsoci- 
ety), the “separate culture,” and the “cul- 
ture of poverty” schools in interpreting 
ghetto behavior. Liebow upholds the first 
position, and Valentine appears to lean 


toward it; Hannerz the second; and 
Oscar Lewis and his followers the third. 
Hannerz spends much of this book justi- 
fying his own position. It is the opinion 
of this reviewer that all three schools 
and the dogmas which surround them 
may block our understanding of life in 
a ghetto, or anywhere else man has 
chosen to make his niche. The concept 
of culture, far from being the anthro- 
pologist’s analytic tool, is preventing 
analysis by obscuring what it is that we 
are talking about. Our job is to explain 
human behaviors by making use of an- 
thropological theory and method. Spe- 
cifically what we need are descriptions 
of behavior. 

Hannerz suggests that ghetto sex role 
behavior cannot be accounted for as a 
protest of middle-class values, This ex- 
planation would require a dynamic of 
father absence leading to feminine iden- 
tity and subsequent protest of hyper- 
masculine traits, yet Hannerz argues 
that there are men in the ghetto who 
could serve as role models, Hannerz 
uses this to argue against the subculture 
position, but his argument is misdi- 
rected. Hannerz is right, if not original, 
in asking why fixate on father absence 
in explaining sex role learning. As the 
psychology literature has shown for some 
time, why not father salience, mother 
salience, sibling presence and salience, 
peer groups, street society, power posi- 
tions, etc.? But this has nothing to do 
with whether the black ghetto is a cul- 
ture or a subculture. 

"There is a fair amount of psychologi- 
cal anthropology literature which talks 
about the effects of such variables re- 
gardless of a particular culture's defini- 
tions. What we need are studies which 
link these influences to behavior. For 
example, the Six Cultures Study reports 
associations of types of households and 
degrees of aggression tolerated within 
the culture. In our anthropological stud- 
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ies of the urban ghetto, we must see to 
what extent our cross-cultural findings 
of the last fifty years, and our findings 
of the last twenty years in the field of 
child-training and socialization, can ac- 
count for what we see in the ghetto. 
That is, rather than endless polemics 
about what kind of culture or subcul- 
ture ghetto life is, or calls from Valen- 
tine for studies to test the point, we must 
get on with the business of understand- 
ing and predicting human behavior 
wherever it occurs. To say, as Hannerz 
does, that black male behavior is ghetto 
specific is not an explanation and is 
barely a description. But following an 
extensive ethnographic study to account 
for that behavior as a result of certain 
developmental and situational pressures 
which are themselves extensively treated 
and tested in anthropological literature 
is the kind of contribution I hope to see 
come out of anthropology in the next 
ten years. 

Whether the black ghetto is a subcul- 
ture, a culture, or a local manifestation 
of a culture of poverty is said to be an 


important problem for educators, and 
each position can find its defenders. I 
think all three are true to a certain ex- 
tent, which is why I think none of them 
means very much. What we need to do 
in anthropology, which will be useful 
to educators, is to understand contem- 
porary human behavior, to specify the 
importance of what goes on outside of 
school to the learning of social behav- 
ior, studies of the techniques of instruc- 
tion that exist there, and the processes 
of learning that are involved. In some 
ways we know more about Samoa than 
what happens six blocks east of my of- 
fice. Yet once we have the answers, the 
question of what the school's role should 
be, if any, will be more easily answered. 

Not withstanding the above and in- 
deed because it generated it as a de- 
scription of ghetto life, this technically 
competent book, really a collection of 
articles, is recommended and welcome. 
It is, in my opinion, more satisfying than 
Liebow, but less filling than Lewis' 
fascinating presentations. Might we hope 
for a paperback edition? 


Teaching Reading as a Thinking Process 


Russell G. Stauffer. New York: Harper and Row, 1969. $9.95. 424 pp. 


James E. Higgins 


Queens College of tbe City University of New York 


Teaching Reading as a Thinking Process 
is an example of an author not having 
put his best foot forward. The preser- 
vice and inexperienced inservice teacher, 
for whom the book is intended, will find 
a rich reservoir of practical suggestions, 


- sound advice, and wise cautions that can 


be applied to the on-going, everyday 
task of teaching reading in the elemen- 
tary school classrooms. It is disappoint- 
ing, however, that the best of this ma- 
terial is relegated to the latter half of 


the book, and that the multilevel ap- 
proach to reading which it implies is 
overshadowed by the early chapters in 
which the author develops a rationale 
suggested by the title, followed by a de- 
scription of the use of basic readers. 
After reading the foreword in which 
the author states that his chief concern 
is to acquaint beginning teachers with “a 
philosophy of reading instruction,” one 
expects to find a broad philosophical 
base developed in the opening chapter. 
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Instead, it is skimpily put together, with 
no more than a page and a half devoted 
to the process of thinking, a situation 
which results in too simplistic a develop- 
ment of the concept. By focusing on 
thinking, the means of reading, rather 
than on meaning, the end product of 
reading, Stauffer puts himself into too 
restricted a position. While in this brief 
introductory chapter he does establish 
the connection between thinking and 
reading, he proceeds as if this were the 
only useful analogy one might make, 
and as if a reading-thinking mode can be 
applied appropriately to all reading 
content, situations, and purposes. If he 
had made it clearer that there is a great 
need to develop readers who can in- 
creasingly become more adept at dif- 
ferentiating for themselves the kinds of 
thinking necessary to unravel meaning 
from their various kinds of reading, he 
would have established a broader base 
and a sounder philosophical foundation 
for the programs which he describes in 
later chapters. 

Within Stauffer’s total reading pro- 
gram, the use of basic readers is clearly 
defined, distinct from experience stories 
and from the individual reading which 
all other methods and materials hope- 
fully engender and support. The basic 
reader is used primarily in group di- 
rected reading-thinking activities, and in- 
deed, the author presents a strong case 
for the continued use of basic readers 
and the inclusion of group experiences— 
as opposed to a program that favors a 
totally individualized approach. In the 
course of describing the group directed 
reading-thinking activities, however, he 
fails to give a really critical analysis of 
the content of basic readers, especially 
the appropriateness of their use to teach 
reading as a thinking process. Specifical- 
ly, he fails to make a clear distinction be- 
tween story and nonstory material, 

For instance, in the section, “The Role 
of Story,” there is included part of a 


four-page informational article on air- 
planes from a sixth-grade reader; some 
pages later, this article is referred to as a 
story. The article, complete with dia- 
grams, does lend itself very well to 
“thinking” questions, but under no defi- 
nition may one refer to it as a story. This 
may seem like a picayune point to raise, 
but the author's failure to distinguish 
story from nonstory material raises im- 
portant questions not only about the use 
of basic readers in the classroom, but 
about the writing and publishing of basic 
readers as well. 

Stauffer states: “...the story, especial- 
ly at the primary level, provides the sub- 
stance—the matter—for cognition. The 
story has a title, a plot development, and 
an ending. The story is told by means of 
pictures and language conjoined in such 
a way that both elements help provide 
the plot.” Here described is exactly 
what’s wrong with “the substance” of 
most primary grade readers. There are 
no stories in these readers, only plots. 

The child reader in the group directed 
reading-thinking activity is asked to be 
objective, to remain outside the story, 
making predictions concerning what will 
happen next based upon clues given him 
through the title, the pictures, and the 
plot. In the group discussions he discov- 
ers for himself whether his predictions 
are “right” or whether he will have to 
adjust them as he discovers new clues. 
Limited to this basic method of attack, 
and attack it seems to be, is it any won- 
der that children begin to mistake plot 
for story very early in their school ex- 
perience? 

The real stories which the basic read- 
ers are supposed to prepare children to 
read, along with their informational 
books, are distinct models for learning 
in themselves; as such they need tech- 
niques applied to them that result in af- 
fective as well as cognitive learning. 
Charlotte's Web does more than ask a 
child to think, establish purposes, and 
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make predictions and judgments from an 
objective perch; it asks him to be angry 
and to be sad, to laugh and to cry; it asks 
him to find joy in surprise, and, above 
all, it asks him to experience wonder 
through involvement. 

The author would have found support 
from many sources had he suggested the 
inclusion of a great deal more nonstory 
material in basic readers, especially at the 
primary level where there is virtually 
none. The writers and publishers of basic 


readers still seem to be guided by the as- 
sumptions, proved false a long time ago 
by trade books, that straight information 
is distasteful to the young child, and that 
to supply information under the guise 
of story will make it more palatable to 
him. 


Teaching Reading as a Thinking Pro- 
cess is an important consideration for 
today's young teachers, but it is not the 
only one. 


Academic Values and Mass Education: The Early Years of Oakland and Monteith 
David Riesman, Joseph Gusfield, and Zelda Gamson. Garden City, New York: 


Doubleday & Company, 1970. $7.95. 332 pp. 


Esther Raushenbush 
New York, New York 


This book should be read by anybody 
interested in, hopeful about, and willing 
to face truths about innovation in un- 
dergraduate education. People negative 
about the value of trying to discover 
new ways of education, or ways to edu- 
cate new populations, should read it too; 
but finding in the book neither a story 
of unequivocal success plus a formula for 
how to do things right, nor even a tanta- 
lizing challenge to adventure, some read- 
ers may find in it a lot of reasons to say, 
“Let’s not jump from this familiar fry- 
ing pan of ours into that fire, which 
would lick away such comfort as we 
have.” 

Oakland University, set up by Michi- 
gan State University at Oakland, Michi- 
gan, and Monteith College on the cam- 
pus of Wayne University in Detroit, 
were started in 1959. The mandates of 
these colleges were different, as they 
were “experimenting” colleges in differ- 
ent senses. Oakland was established to 
provide for commuting students, prin- 
cipally the children of working-class, 


noncollege parents—students who might 
otherwise not even have considered go- 
ing to college—a liberal arts education of 
the kind that students in elite residential 
colleges were getting. Monteith, too, was 
committed to a liberal arts education for 
the same sort of students, but it under- 
took to make a deliberate effort, by its 
educational program, style of teaching, 
and pattern of associations, to engage the 
students in the intellectual enterprise as 
partners. The academic world has al- 
tered since 1959, and nobody needs to be 
reminded that traditional liberal arts ed- 
ucation, and educational design generally, 
have come under the kind of unrelenting 
questioning nobody expected then; all of 
which makes the book the more useful. 

The story as these observers tell it is 
extraordinarily candid, and the teach- 
ers and administrators of the two col- 
leges are to be thanked for their willing- 
ness to*have the observers see so much 
and say so much. It is certainly not a 
story of unclouded successes; but under- 
standing frustration and failure is as im- 
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portant as understanding success. The 
authors point out: 

The extraordinary expansion of facili- 

ties for higher education in the past 

decades has been aggregative at best, 
and few of the new state colleges that 
have been founded to meet the tide of 
students have sought to do more 
than mimic already established ways, 

Monteith’s failures, as well as its suc- 

cesses, are a contribution to the small 

store of cumulative knowledge about 
educational innovation, its costs, and 
its benefits. 

The story of Oakland’s difficulties, its 
effort to provide a highly-structured, 
traditional education for students with 
no experience in home or school to pre- 
pare them for it, is equally illuminating. 
Many more state colleges have been 
created since 1959, and many people 
have begun to discover that to "mimic 

already established ways” will not do, 
and that knowledge about the experience 
of educational innovation is urgently 
needed, 

It is not only of critical importance that 
efforts to rethink and recreate education 
continue to be supported, but that what 
such institutions as these seek, how they 
seek it, and how the students use the 
experience they have there, be widely 
known. For higher education has no 
choice for the immediate future. It must 
discover and live by new wisdom about 
how to educate undergraduates; if it 
does not, the ills we have, and have ex- 
perienced increasingly in the past genera- 
tion, will only grow greater. These two 
colleges illustrate the kind of commit- 
ment that goes into the creation of new 
institutions with new and defined goals, 
and the hazards and pitfalls as well, 

In each case the parent institution en- 
couraged the new college to discover its 
own road and develop its own educa- 
tional program. One of the first lessons 
the story teaches is that, important as 


curriculum may be, it is the educational 
style of an institution that is the surest 
guide to the way it functions for its stu- 
dents. 

The authors’ knowledge of the style 
of these colleges has come primarily 
from their knowledge of the teachers 
and how they functioned—who they 
were, what attitudes they had toward 
their students, the teaching styles they 
created, their own development as teach- 
ers and scholars, the character of their 
concern with academic standards, their 
convictions about curriculum, the rela- 
tions between students and faculty, and 
relations within the faculty. 

Two institutions with apparently the 
same goal: a liberal education for com- 
muting, working-class students. But the 
contrast between them on practically 
every important educational issue is 
dramatic; and the consequences to stu- 
dents and to the development of the in- 
stitution are spelled out in great detail. 
The early attitude of Oakland suggested 
that if you are tough enough and flunk 
out enough students you will both main- 
tain academic standards that you can re- 
spect and bring the students up to your 
expectations—“eliminating those who 
could not make the grade was one way 
of improving the breed." Monteith's 
view, on the other hand, was that the 
principal goal is to discover the possibil- 
ities for education in the students you 
have, to encourage motivation and the 
desire to learn, and to make every effort 
to accomplish these objectives. At Oak- 
land the importance of maintaining a 
professional distance from the students; 
at Monteith the importance of commu- 
nication at all levels. The continual inter- 
change among faculty about their stu- 
dents and their teaching at Monteith; the 
absence of this at Oakland. The preoccu- 
pation. of a large segment of the Oak and 
faculty with the claims of research and 
the need not to let teaching and the re- 
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quirements of students occupy them too 
much, lest their scholarly life be en- 
dangered; and the willingness of the 
Monteith faculty to look on the edu- 
cational process as a total experience, 
not limited to the classroom. Obviously, 
not all faculty at either place thought 
alike on these matters, but a prevailing 
attitude toward them quickly stamped 
each institution. x 

There are circumstantial accounts of 
the grading system as trauma, as spur, 
and as deterrent at Oakland; of dropouts 
at both places; of the persistence at 
Monteith of destructive behavior such 
as cheating, in spite of the effort of the 
faculty to inspire trust; of the quick 
creation of a sense of belonging at 
Monteith and the hindrances to this at 
Oakland. There is close discussion and 


documentation of the assets and liabili- 
ties of all these attitudes and experiences. 


One further observation: In the sec- 
ond year over half of the Oakland stu- 
dents were planning to become teachers. 
A much smaller proportion of the 
Monteith students announced such plans, 
although the proportion rose from 7 per- 
cent in 1963 to 35 percent in 1969. One 
wonders whether exposure to either of 
these highly-charged educational enter- 
prises made these students better ele- 
mentary or high school teachers than 
they might otherwise have been. This 
book can’t provide that kind of informa- 
tion, but it would be useful to have, es- 
pecially for people who are interested in 
what happens to students long before 
they enter college. 


To Make A Difference: Teaching In The Inner City 
Larry Cuban. New York: The Free Press, 1970. $5.95. 269 pp. 


Esther M. Westervelt 
Goshen, New York 


An academician examining literature on 
inner city education today is confronted 
with an embarrassment of riches. He 
finds heart-rending descriptions of the 
tragic plight of the ghetto student, theo- 
retical discussions on the operation and 
interaction of factors associated with the 
tragedy, reports of experiments, and 
grand designs for reform. These earnest 
works, despite their probable contribu- 
tion to a few isolated and apparently 
successful innovative programs, have 
done little, unfortunately, to alleviate 
the difficulties faced by urban teachers 
and children. Nevertheless, despite the 
deprivations, restrictions, and rigidities 
which characterize urban schools, teach- 


ers and children sometimes still succeed 
in realizing their shared and separate 
hopes for education. Much of the litera- 
ture addressed to classroom teachers, be- 
cause it is apt to be superficial, irrelevant, 
or abstract, tells little about the secret of 
such successes. E 
Larry Cuban's To Make A Difference 
is an exception nevertheless and for this 
we should be thankful. Books on inner 
city education are rarely written by 
teachers of long experience in the field. 
Cuban has broken this silence because he 
believes that inner city teachers can 
make a difference in urban education 
now, without waiting for major revisions 
that will revitalize the "system," or for 
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the revolution that will destroy it. He 
has written about teachers’ activities for 
teachers, teachers of teachers, and ad- 
ministrators. 

Cuban appears more realistic and more 
optimistic than recent impassioned com- 
mentators of less experience, but he is 
not a detached and neutral observer. The 
book will disappoint both lay readers 
eager for new revelations about the hor- 
rors of slum classrooms and social sci- 
entists seeking raw data from which to 
derive fresh hypotheses or pursuing the- 
oretical propositions against which to 
weigh their own constructs. Educational 
reformers after blueprints for rebuildi 
public education will be similarly disap- 
pointed. Mr. Cuban paints the classroom 
and its institutional and community set- 
ting with broad strokes. He bases pro- 
posals for curriculum, instruction, com- 
munity involvement, and teacher train- 
ing on no set of theories, acknowledging 
that the literature of education “para- 
lyzed” him; he states, instead, that his 
ideas were forged out of his own experi- 
ences as a teacher and as director of the 
Cardozo High School (Washington, 
D. C.) Project in Urban Teaching (now 
the Urban Teacher Corps). 

Recommendations for teachers con- 
cerning the development of curricular 
materials, strategies for instruction, and 
community relations occupy two thirds 
of the book comprising the core of 
Cuban’s convictions about problems of 
teaching in the inner city. He deplores 
generalizations made by social scientists 
and educational pundits about relation- 
ships between poverty, race, and educa- 
tional potential, finding no demonstrable 
link between poverty and race and learn- 
ing disabilities. Indeed, to postulate a 
link is to set in motion forces which turn 
suppositions into facts, as it can blind 
teachers to the diversity of human riches 
present in every inner city classroom. 

Although Cuban finds generalizations 
about learning abilities, values, and fam- 


ily backgrounds of ghetto youngsters 
untenable, his experience supports some 
common generalizations about teachers, 
school systems, and teacher training in- 
stitutions. Teachers often take refuge in 
derogatory assumptions about students 
who “appear different, unmotivated, and 
unscrubbed”; they consequently height- 
en efforts to maintain discipline and for- 
mal activities and lower their expecta- 
tions for student performance. Teaching 
and administrative processes of urban 
schools are enmeshed in bureaucratic 
systems which serve and preserve them- 
selves but fail to serve staff or students. 
Teacher training institutions base their 
training in the university, not in schools, 
and offer theory before they provide ex- 
perience; their faculty members insulate 
themselves in consultant roles and rarely 
become involved enough with inner city 
Schools to understand the special treining 
needs of teachers. 

Cuban is nevertheless optimistic. In his 
view a teacher has sufficient autonomy 
in the classroom to be a decision-maker 
in matters of curriculum and instruction. 
He can learn to transpose prescribed syl- 
labi into specific experiences in which 
students can actively participate, and he 
can develop his own educational strate- 
gies. Drawing on the Cardozo Project 
and other firsthand reports of ghetto 
teaching, Cuban shows how four ques- 
tions- What am I going to teach? Why 
teach it? How should I teach it? Have 
I taught it?—can guide the development 
of curriculum materials, It seemed re- 
grettable that his examples, while useful, 
were only from the humanities and social 
Sciences. As he stresses that the goal 
of curriculum is skill development, not 
attitudinal change, the absence of illus- 
trations from natural sciences and mathe- 
matics is puzzling. 

Cuban takes a "common sense" ap- 
proach to instructional strategies. Ef- 
fectiveness depends on shaping tech- 
niques to materials, adjusting strategies 
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to individual teaching styles, and main- 
taining a relationship between struc- 
tures, processes, and student expecta- 
tions. No single structure or process will 
work for all teachers and all students un- 
der all sets of circumstances. Teachers 
must help students learn the utility of 
different structures and processes; they 
must also evaluate their effects on stu- 
dents. If the "discovery" method, for ex- 
ample, turns into a competitive guessing 
game where a few students make all the 
“discoveries,” some information-giving is 
needed. If “discovered” concepts are not 
retained, more practice in using them is 
necessary. The much-touted “unstruc- 
tured" classroom will succeed only when 
students learn what to expect and how 
to satisfy their needs in it. 

Involvement in community is essen- 
tially an extension of a teacher's class- 
room role. Cuban believes that school- 
related community activities of teachers 
should be limited to developing the liai- 
sons which foster children's educational 
progress. Such liaisons should serve to 
increase teachers’ understanding of chil- 
dren's backgrounds and to give the 
school a human quality in the eyes of 
parents and community. The teacher's 
community role intersects but should 
not overlap those of other community 
workers. 

Cuban rejects the dictum “black 
teachers for black students”: to substi- 
tute an orthodoxy of black mythology 
for white will not foster openness to 


ideas, disciplined inquiry, and analytic 
skills which the author regards as prime 
aims of education. Education for racial 
awareness belongs in the community. He 
regards neither racial awareness nor 
academic success as necessarily major 
determinants of self-esteem, since self- 
concept is a composite of many percep- 
tions of self. Both must be nurtured, but 
not at the expense of other aspects of the 
self-concept, he thinks. 

The book contains a table of recom- 
mendations for teacher training. These 
place training primarily in the schools 
rather than in the universities, make full 
experience antecedent to theoretical 
content, and require that all trainers 
be directly involved in the work of a 
school. Cuban has little hope that bu- 
reaucracies of either universities or pub- 
lic schools can accommodate to the fun- 
damental changes mandated by his plan. 
He does not despair, however. Univer- 
sities are not the only hope of the ur- 
ban schools, as teachers themselves can 
initiate needed action. 

Although Cuban's recommendations 
do not depart significantly from lines 
laid down by others, they merit particu- 
lar attention because they come from an 
experienced teacher, are addressed to 
teachers in simple, cogent terms, and do 
not sell any one educational nostrum. 
Let us hope that Cuban commands the 
attention of teachers, for bureaucracies 
seem as yet impervious to bombardment 
by books. 
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AFFIRMATION 
AND DISSENT 


Columbia's Response 
to the Crisis 
of World War I 


WILLIAM SUMMERSCALES 


This study deals with educational developments at Columbia University during 
the Great War of 1914 to 1918, with major emphasis on the nature of internal rela- 
tionships among Columbia College and the three Graduate Faculties, and the 
extent to which national opinion on the War affected decisions dealing with 
academic governance. The author explores the problem of academic freedom, 
focusing his attention on the case of Professor J. McKeen Cattell. He also dis- 


cusses the development of a "War Issues" course, which became the basis for [2 
the undergraduate program in Contemporary Civilization at Columbia: College. 


Dr. Summerscales concludes that solutions to many of the problems faced by 


Columbia during this period were not found until after the crisis of the spring. 


of 1968. 


1970 ^ 159pages Cloth, $7.25 


BLACK 
IMAGES 


WILFRED G. CARTEY 


This book defines the special place black Antillean poetry holds in the minds of 
its creators, native readers, and foreign observers. Appropriately, the rhythms 
and forms of the poetry, itself swing through Cartey's analytical observations, 
which are supported by historical, cultural, and political discussions. The folklore 
of the Antilles, especially of dance and religion, is credited for its contribution to 
the structure of an exciting and much-neglected literature, which proves to be 
astonishingly prophetic of current political and social concerns in the United 
States and elsewhere. Much of the work included here appears in English for the 
first time, making a critical anthology of the first importance. The book is dedi- 
cated to the growing self-awareness and self-respect of the black Antillean poet. 


1970 ^ 186 pages Cloth, $7.95 Paper, $3.95 
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For the Record 


Some Notes on Governance 


It is only in unusually placid periods that there is no overt expression of dissatis- 
faction with the governance of a community or an enterprise. Any distur- 
bance, any discomfort, any evidence or suspicion of malfunction is almost 
explained by the way affairs are managed and the way decisions are made and 
acted upon. 

It is a unique characteristic of the so-called modern temper that it seeks sta- 
bility in a context of change while demanding evidence of orderly change as 
evidence of vitality. Thus governance is assigned navigational and guidance 
system metaphors in attempts to tease some value-neutral meaning out of its 
functions. Operational definitions are suspect as political or self-serving or both, 
and carried out according to the dictates of a value-laden, hidden agenda. In the 
university such definitions almost always refer to the educational institutional 
structure as distinct from its academic community structure. This is so because 
the institutional structure is highly visible, has (usually) a line-staff design, 
articulates and acts upon matters of policy, and must display the physical at- 
tributes of a power system. 

The academic community structure is seen, typically, in contradistinction to, 
sometimes even in opposition to, the institutional structure of which, in fact, it 
is ultimately the determining part. One essential reason for this seeming disjunc- 
tion is a too easy acceptance of the social compulsive to separate the leaders 
from those who are led as a way of assuring “freedom” for all concerned. 

Thus every academic community is the product (the result, the expression? ) 
of competing constituencies whose primary loyalty is to those who are “doing 
their own thing.” “That government governs best which governs least.” The 
ceding of a jot of power to any group or agency is regarded as a concession, a 
defeat, a diminution of personal powers and prerogatives. The sense of commu- 
nity is in constant conflict with the jealous need for individual freedom. 

The university needs the services of resident nonacademic specialists to main- 
tain vital and productive connections with publics and agencies outside its im- 
mediate constituencies. But the university allows such specialists to assume gov- 
ernance roles at great peril to its central missions. The nature of the academic 
community requires a tripartite decision-making body, composed of students, 
faculty, and administrators, not only for specific academic policy, but for mat- 
ters that affect the well-being of that community. Administrators must make 
use of the advice and services of the resident nonacademic specialists in matters 
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of finance and physical plant maintenance, for example, but in so doing ad- 
ministrators must not forego their membership in the academic community. To 
the extent that this separation is encouraged or allowed to happen, administra- 
tors find themselves in latent conflict with their fellows. 


Faculty-Administration Impasse That such a 
condition is all too common is attested to by low-lying cynicism in both faculty 
and administration regarding most matters of governance. The faculty tends 
to look upon administrative proposals for collaboration as manipulative. This, 
in spite of the fact that the faculty has a practical need and preference to 
delegate responsibility for the management of the institution as a whole to the 
administration and its resident management specialists. The administration, on 
the other hand, tends to look upon faculty efforts to refine or elaborate proce- 
dures either as shams or dodges to avoid productive collegial commitment. 
This, in spite of the historical fact that the faculty is the primary source of de- 
pendable intelligence about the relation between programs and practice and the 
quality of the collective product. Thus there persists a vitiating detente in 
which each "side" protects what it perceives as its own prerogatives (turf?), 
and the watching students see both as ignorant or innocent of the real world. 

Ideally, this impasse can be broken if the whole of the academic community 
Can create consensus around some basic policy issues and produce successful 
programs in which to employ that consensus, Practically, one member of the 
triad must take the initiative. The students have the least resources. In too many 
instances they will have to rediscover the wheel. They will maintain their own 
sub-consensus with great and costly difficulty. The faculty have the most re- 
sources, but these are never held in common, Each division, each department, 
and most professors have priorities that are not usually or widely shared. Thus 
it is the administrators who must, as the most effective always do, accept and as- 
sume the risks of proposing the routes and the means toward productive 
change in governance. Thereby they will elicit engagement in the undertaking 
from both students and faculty. Administrators will meet with criticism, suspi- 
cion, and resistance until several modest but significant changes are brought 
about. At some near point the faculty, together with some students (selected, 
chosen, invited? ), will accept the available initiative, see the whole undertaking 


as their own, and instruct the rest of the academic community in how the task 
may be completed. 5 


Reducing Crisis Points Governance usually un- 
dergoes continuous and modest modification which tends to serve as a buffer 
to violent and disorderly change. Consequently, design and operations deficits 
build up over time and eventually require major readjustments in the total sys- 
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tem of governance. When such a point is reached, the options for nondestruc- 
tive alterations are sharply reduced. Choices are then made on grounds that are 
not always rational or appropriate to the mission of the community or the en- 
terprise. 

In order to reduce the inherently disruptive consequences of ad boc deci- 
sions that become rooted in a distressed system, means must be provided to an- 
ticipate needs for major institutional or programmatic changes in governance 
well in advance of predictable crisis points. 

Thus a “working party" on governance ought properly be an integral 
part of the community. It should be more than a committee but never a mere 
interest group. It should provide a monitoring service to all of the included 
constituencies, showing how decisions are called for, arrived at, and acted up- 
on. Its active membership must include informed representatives of the stu- 
dents, faculty, administration, and support staff. Its basic and continuing assign- 
ment would be to provide a compressed description of current governance, an 
assessment of its efficiencies and inadequacies, and a range of options for the 
modification of the system. 

A second, but mot secondary, task for such a working party should emerge 
from the responses of the various governing bodies (and committees?) and 
their constituencies to the products of the working party’s efforts. It should be 
assumed that some orderly changes in some aspect of governance will occa- 
sionally be recommended and that such recommendations will embody some 
explicit statements about the institution’s missions and goals. Such recommenda- 
tions would also entail policy proposals dealing with, for example (in a grad- 
uate school of education), student and faculty recruitment, job and task as- 
signment, tenure or job security, communication within the specific academic 
community, committee structure and personnel services, service functions of 
the institution to the various professions it supplies and to the several other 
publics who benefit from or are affected by the activities of the institution. 

Such a process would, of necessity, expose certain crucial operational ques- 
tions: what is (or should be) the right size of the institution, its student body, 
its faculty, its service agencies; what should be the proportion of the institution’s 
efforts between basic research and scholarship on the one hand and services to 
the student (degree, non-degree and deferred degree); how closely should the 
institution be associated with the local community and the needs of local pro- 
fessionals? In a graduate school of education there would be a concern with 
deciding how much explicit teacher-training it should provide; how to termi- 
nate no longer useful or relevant course offerings, and how and at what rate to 
introduce new offerings. 

Admittedly such questions go beyond and below matters of governance, but 
they are the ground-of-being for all governance. Yet in dealing with these and 
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related questions, one must face and solve problems such as the separation of 
powers among the departments and divisions of the faculty, and between the 
faculty and administration as well as the relation of both to the students and 
their organizations. 

Finally, the evanescent but persistent problems of achieving and maintaining 
good morale among all groups within the institution must be dealt with in 
terms of shared, understood, and accepted opportunities and responsibilities. 
This requires effective and appropriate use of potentially rich resources and 
skills in what is all too loosely called “human relations.” Most institutions have 
these in abundance. They are rarely brought to bear upon internal problems. 
What is crucially needed is that first things must be put first before the institu- 
tion’s whole academic community. Among competing “goods” and preroga- 
tives one should, as an individual and as a group member, be able to decide in 
favor of the needs of the collegium over those of its individual members. Aca- 
demic freedom requires nothing less than this. 


FGJ 


Reslicing the School Pie 


John E. Coons, Stephen D. Sugarman, and William H. Clune III 


State systems of taxing and spending for elementary and secondary education 
tend to combine misery and mystery in equal parts. Historically, the school 
money debates have been dominated by specialists on such complex questions 
as "subvention," “overburden,” and “equalization formulas,” effectively insulat- 
ing the institution from the scrutiny of its victims. Today, however, in what 
may be the last shot in the skirmish on poverty, school finance is finally receiv- 
ing serious public attention: 


ITEM. President Nixon has appointed a School Finance Commission. ITEM. 
The Supreme Court has twice in the past two years been asked to strike 
down as unconstitutional the methods by which public education is pres- 
ently financed; it has not foreclosed the question, and may be forced to face 
the issue directly in its next term. ITEM. Governor Milliken of Michigan has 
proposed shifting from a shared state-local school finance arrangement to an 
essentially state funded one. ITEM. The Office of Economic Opportunity 
has announced its willingness to sponsor experimental tuition voucher pro- 
grams; Governor Reagan of California has commented favorably on one form 
of the voucher plan. ITEM. Governor Rockefeller of New York has appointed 
a blue-ribbon commission to make a comprehensive examination of the quality, 
cost, and financing of elementary and secondary education for the coming 
decade. 


All this may stimulate a large yawn; yet there may be surprises in store. A 
variety of hostile forces are beginning to converge on the old system. Lawyers, 
educators, and social scientists increasingly score the unfairness to students and 
taxpayers of our reliance upon local property taxes; voters (allegedly property 
owners) reject local bond issues, budgets, and property tax overrides at an 
alarming rate; striking teachers demand an even higher priority for education 
on our list of national commitments; school districts reluctantly shorten the 
school year because of the money pinch; Catholic schools either close or stag- 
ger along, praying with their public counterparts for a governmental rescue 


The writers are all lawyers and the authors of Private Wealth and Public Schools 
published by Harvard University Press. Mr. Coons is professor of law at the University of 
California, Berkeley; Mr. Sugarman is an associate with O'Melveny and Myers, Los Angeles; 
and Mr. Clune is a member of the Illinois Bar and Legal Counsel and research associate at 
the Illinois Institute for Social Policy. 
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that will keep parochial pupils from landing in the overburdened public 
schools. 

Ironically, this tumult comes as leading educational critics proclaim the utter 
irrelevance of current schooling, especially in our cities. The system is not dis- 
eased, they say; it is a corpse that more cash will simply cosmetize. Their hope 
—if hope they have—is integration, is accountability of teachers, is individuali- 
zation or technology; it is not money. Even many of the most radical structural 
reformers, decentralizers, and political participators decline to engage serious- 
ly the question of economic support for their enterprises. Their know-nothing 
attitude is, to an extent, pardonable; financial reform will not itself revitalize 
education, and its pursuit lacks the allure of public combat over more visible 
and glamorous objectives, Regrettably, it is a precondition to improvement of 
any sort whatsoever. 


Villains and Victims However, even the idea of 
financial reform in education is as confused as the rhetoric of equal opportunity 
that confounds the debate. Lest we sin ourselves, an initial clarification is indi- 
cated. The issue is not quantity. Even conceding the onus of guilt borne by a 
curmudgeon federal government, the critical need in school finance is not 
simply for more money. The fundamental evil of the present system is reliance 
upon local property taxation of unevenly distributed property wealth, This is not 
so complex a matter as sometimes it is made to appear. Simply put the tragedy 
involves two villains and two victims, all four of which typically inhabit school 
districts with low property wealth per pupil. The villains are higher tax rates 
for education and lower spending in schools; the victims are the children and 
those who bear the taxes for their public schools. 

Consider this example from Los Angeles County in California. Michael, a 
fifth grader, lives in the Walnut elementary district; in 1968-69 the cost of his 
public education was $500. His friend, Robert, lives in the Keppel elementary 
district; in that same year his fifth grade spent $786 per pupil. Each boy's family 
has the same income and owns a home of the same value (market and assessed). 
Michael's house is taxed at 3.28 percent of assessed valuation; Robert's at 2.33 
percent. The California "system" thus provides substantially fewer school dol- 
lars for the children of those in the Walnut district who pay the higher tax rate. 
The example chosen is conservative. It is typical of our states. s 


Er Disaster of Form The historical parent of this 
prodigy is the rough compromise that emerged from the struggle after 1850 
between the public school enthusiasts and their individualist opponents. The 


victory of the schoolmen was never complete; education was made compul- 


sory and universal, but the principle of state responsibility was never clearly 


- 
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accepted. Instead, the local community became the foundation of “public” ed- 
ucation, a result which tempered individualist fears of a monolith, making the 
enterprise politically possible. In an agrarian economy with a fairly uniform 
distribution of wealth within most states, this parceling out to local units of the 
new duty to educate might have been seen as tolerable to both sides. After an- 
other quarter century of economic change, the nightmarish reality began to 
surface. What the individualist had surrendered in the establishment of public 
education was beyond recall; what the reformers had bargained for in equality 
had become a casualty of the industrial revolution. 

By 1900, the clustering of wealth in urban foci already was well under way. 
"Then, as now, school districts in most states depended for their principal sup- 
port upon the power delegated to them to tax the value of real property located 
within their boundaries. As the disparities in taxable wealth widened among 
communities, education prospered in some districts and foundered in others 
for reasons unrelated either to local need or local enthusiasm. Balkanization of 
education had come to mean good schools in the rich cities and the virtual col- 
lapse of many rural districts. Public education has never recovered from this 
original disaster of form. The identity of rich and poor districts shifts and 
changes with time; in some cases cities favored through the first half of this 
century may now face the problem of corporate poverty. But for town and 
country alike the iron rule of the system is unaltered: the dollars spent for a 
child's education are a function of the wealth of his school district. Today in 
some states the taxable wealth per pupil in the richest districts is 100 times the 
wealth in the poorest. 

State “equalization” programs of aid to poor districts have been the typical 
twentieth century response to this problem. From state to state there is consid- 
erable variation in these devices whose details are impenetrable to the amateur 
and deserve no attention here, Their principal effect is anesthesia for the out- 
rage of the victims. State support for poor districts is made highly visible and 
thus politically effective in tranquilizing local indignation. However, the notion 
that the districts have been "equalized" is transcendent fiction. So far from 
reality is it that in California, Wisconsin, Illinois, and elsewhere millions in 
“state aid” have been identified which, under existing legislation, actually ben- 
efit only the wealthy districts. This aid is a bonus for being rich! The conse- 
quence of the system is disparity in spending, which in California districts 
ranges from well below $500 to $3,000 per pupil. 

Seeing this helps to explain the durability of the local property tax despite 
the predictions and imprecations of politicians, property owners, journalists, 
and others prone to discover taxpayer revolts. Plainly, it survives because it is 
the basis of a highly effective system of privilege. Communities that enjoy high 
property values per pupil, either because of the presence of wealthy residents 
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or of industry, can have good schools (and other municipal services) for a 
cheaper tax rate than their poorer neighbors. Such communities and their resi- 
dents have a strong interest in preserving the discrimination. 

The benefited class is a peculiar one: it is not distinguished simply by per- 
sonal wealth. Rich families sometimes live in districts poor in taxable wealth, 
while some of the richest districts are industrial enclaves inhabited largely by 
blue collar or poor families. Overall, however, there appears to be a correlation 
between personal wealth and district wealth, and it is the children of the poor 
living in poor districts who are the most poignant victims. These families can- 
not afford to move or to choose private schools. By and large they are white 
families, at least in the North. Minorities tend to cluster in larger cities near or 
somewhat above average in wealth. This is not to say that such minority chil- 
dren are never victims of fiscal discrimination inside their district of residence, 
though that particular swindle itself is beginning to decline. 

The problem, then, is not vicious motivation or conspiratorial purposes, but 
merely wild and arbitrary imposition of privilege and deprivation according to 
the accident of district wealth. The evil is blindly structural in the most primi- 
awe e that the state has created a discrimination machine. Districts 

median in wealth naturally resist change, and they are politically 
vigorous; districts of roughly average wealth have no clear stake in iss and 
are apathetic or even turned off by the centralist rhetoric of most of the rc- 
formers. Only poor districts would clearly benefit, and their historic failure 
to move the legislatures is not surprising. 


d Judicial Intervention Ironically, this chronic po- 
litical impotence of the victims itself may assist reform by sanctioning judicial 
intervention. It is not fanciful to describe the projected relief for children of 
poor districts as another rescue of a (literally) disenfranchised minority, Who 
but the Supreme Court could brake this machine so insulated from ordinary 
majoritarian politics? 

, However, seen as a constitutional issue for the court under the Equal Protec- 
tion guarantee, the matter becomes complex. Three pointed problems of judi- 
cial role threaten to bar even threshold examination of the problem. First, to be 
effective in dealing with any issue of this magnitude, the Court must be able to 
articulate a clear and principled basis for condemning the system. The prin- 
ciple must permit reasonably accurate prediction of future decisions involving 
a variety of possible legislative responses. Second, sensitive to its nonelective 
and antimajoritarian character, the Court should shrink from imposing a uni- 
form system upon the states. Its primary objective should be not to bind but to 
loose the legislatures from the existing log jam, sparing whatever is tolerable in 
the old order and permitting a wide variety of new state systems. Third, the 
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Court will need confidence that its will can be enforced. However, the fun is the 
key to all; the primary concer mast be the discovery of a satisfactory standard 
by which to judge state systems. So far it is the (aihure of litigants to offer sch 
a standard that has alicnated the judges who have spoken on the ima. 

Until this year two cases had reached the Supreme Court, one esch from 
Illinois and Virginia. The three-judge federal panel in Ilinois dismined for 
lack of “discoverable and manageable standards” s suit which amerted a — 


high Court. Counsel in the several remaining cases are seeking a standard that 
will pas judicial muster and yet be effective. The problem is urgent, as crucial - 
cases in California and elsewhere proceed to their final disposition. Thus far, the — 
Court appears to have kept an open mind. A recent appeal in a school finance cate 
from Florida presented an opportunity to seal off debate on the issuc. Instead, the l 
Court sent the case back for trial. This leaves the final judicial answer perhaps a 
year or more away. | 
The difficulty in this quest for principle is illustrated by the disunity of the 
critics, some of whose proposals have bordered on the extreme. For example, 
one formula—an analogy to the one man-one vote rule—asierts a duty to spend | 


hard egalitarians would quarrel with the court's assertion that a rule forbid- 
ding compensatory spending is the last thing we need. What then of the “needs” 
formula proposed by the Illinois and Virginia complaint? The primary flaw 
in such a standard is that it is really not a standard at all; indeed, it is the re- 


spent on any child by virtue of his place of residence. This difference is highly 
significant. Proposition Two (Professor Arthur Wise) is a centralizing prin- 
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ciple satisfied only by statewide standards for spending. Proposition One 
would permit local decision resulting in the spending of more or fewer dollars 
per pupil from one unit to another, so long as those variations in spending are 
not in any degree the consequence of variations in wealth. 

Together these two propositions draw the line of battle between the cen- 
tralists and those favoring local incentive. The former are outraged that the 
quality of education could be affected by differing enthusiasm for education 
from district to district. On the other hand, the latter see in local decision a 
source of health, variety, and citizen involvement plus an insurance against the 
statewide mediocrity risked by centralization. In any case, one's policy pref- 
erence in this regard should not be confounded with his view of the Constitu- 
tion. Even centralizers should prefer Proposition One if the Court sees preserva- 
tion of local choice as the condition of its intervention. Continued local choice, 
liberated from the effects of wealth variations, is a more attractive prospect 
than no reform at all; besides, who can say the legislatures will not be persuaded 
to centralize once the old order is invalidated under Proposition One? 

Power Equalizing: Districts | However, our own 
preference for Proposition One is not purely tactical, The use of relatively 
small units to determine important aspects of educational policy seems to us 
plausible; and it is quite feasible to make existing school districts substantially 
equal in their power to raise money for education, Even retaining the property 
tax as the local source (we would prefer a local income tax), such parity of 
power could be managed through a combination of state subsidies, redistrict- 
ing, and other devices. The resulting system is called “power equalizing.” Sup- 
pose, for example, the legislature provided that all districts might tax local real 
property at a rate of from 1 percent to 3 percent and that the district's own 
choice of specific tax level within that range would, in accord with a relation 
set by law, fix the district’s spending level. The amount per pupil actually 
raised by the tax would be irrelevant. What would count is how hard the dis- 
trict chose to tax itself, not the wealth on which the tax was levied, The rela- 
tion might be as simple as the following table: 


Locally Chosen Tax Permitted Spending Per Student 
1% (minimum permitted) $ 500 
1.1% 550 
29s 1,000 
3% (maximum permitted) 1,500 


Mechanically it might operate in a variety of ways. For example, if a district 


taxing at 2 percent raised $800 per student, it would be subsidized $200 per 


student from general sources by the state. If a district were wealthier and raised 


* 
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$1,200 at 2 percent, $200 of this would be redistributed as part of the subsidy 
for poorer districts, Alternatively all proceeds of the locally chosen taxes could 
be paid into a state pool with all disbursements made from that pool based solely 
upon the local tax rate. 

Power equalizing formulas can be adjusted to take into account variations 
in the cost of educational goods and services from place to place. They can also 
be tuned to reflect subtler economic factors such as municipal overburden and 
educational considerations such as the “needs” of disadvantaged (or, for that 
matter, gifted) students. In short, power equalizing formulas provide the base 
for any true “compensatory” scheme. 

Power equalizing also is an answer to the central dilemma of the community 
control movement: how can an urban enclave like Ocean Hill-Brownsville 
achieve political autonomy without accepting economic prostration? Every dis- 
trict, irrespective of size or wealth, through power equalizing can be rendered 
both independent and equal in the power to educate its children. The poverty 
of a neighborhood’s tax resources cannot by itself justify continued subordina- 
tion to a larger school district. If the state desires it, Ocean Hill-Brownsville 
can be economically as unfettered as Scarsdale. 


Power Equalizing: Families Some have sug- 
gested that power equalizing can satisfy both the centralist drive for equality 
and the objectives of local government by a further extension to the family 
level, Imagine, for example, that each family with school-age children is a small 
school district that has been equalized in its power to tax itself and to spend 
for education. All parents would choose among schools, each of which operates 


- at a set level of cost per pupil, say $500, $800, $1,100, and $1,400. The school 


would receive its income (for secular instruction) from the state; it could 
charge no further tuition. The family's choice of a school cost level would fix 
the rate of a special tax upon its own income. The tax rates also would vary by 
family income class with the aim of equalizing for all families the economic 
sacrifice required to attend any school at a given spending level. For example, a 
welfare mother might pay $15 in tax for all her children to attend a $500 school; 
for that same school the tax price to a middle-class family might approach the 
full $500 cost, while the price to a rich family would exceed the full cost. A 
$1,400 school might cost these same three families $100, $1,000, and $2,000 re- 
spectively. 

Schools in such a system could be all public, all private, or mixed. The con- 
straints on curriculum could be few or many, but any substantial limitation 
would frustrate at least some of the purposes for trying such a system in the 
first place. One important object is, after all, for the first time to give a true 
choice to all families—including the poor. "Through family choice, it is argued, 
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competition and experimentation would be stimulated and variety and qual- 
ity thereby enhanced. Also better matching of schools and children would be 
effected by the judgments of parents and children than by an impersonal at- 
tendance boundary for the neighborhood or the judgment of an expert. In pro- 
viding choice to the parent, an answer also would be given to the other dilemma 
in the community control movement: how to maintain a true “community” 
while respecting the interests of dissenting minorities. In a family based system, 
the community would be transformed from an artificial and inescapable com- 
munity of geography to a community of interests, one freely chosen and freely 
abandoned. 

Obviously the details of such a system would have to be carefully 
tailored if such ancillary policies as racial integration, fair competition, mini- 
mum standards, and job security for teachers were to be satisfied. The model 
"Family Choice in Education Act" which has been drafted to express these 
policies comprises hundreds of provisions, It encourages private schools with 
guaranteed loans but protects public schools against unfair competition by 
limiting the capitalization of private schools. For similar reasons it disallows 
contributions either from interested sources or for ideological objectives. The 
model act also puts pupil admission to a school on a random basis, thereby maxi- 
mizing racial and social integration. To assist the choices of schools by parents, 
an elaborate system of information and counseling would be provided. Of 
course, free and adequate transport would have to be made available. In 
all respects, the complex provisions of the model act strive to assure the fullest 
measure of independent action and equality of opportunity for schools, par- 
ents, and pupils. 

However, an interesting division recently has emerged between what may be, 
viewed as the centralists and decentralists among family choice proponents. 
The schism is illustrated by a proposal for educational vouchers outlined by the 
Center for the Study of Public Policy at Cambridge, a proposal that conceiv- 
ably will be supported by the Office of Economic Opportunity in a series of 
experiments. (Teachers College Record, February, 1971.) Though reflecting 
some of the aims of the model family choice act, the CSPP proposal specifically 
rejects it and offers in its place a striking contrast. Rather than provide equal 
access for all to schools of different quality, the CSPP model deliberately tends 
to equalize all schools in the voucher system at a level of quality to be centrally, 
not parentally, determined. This uniformity would be achieved by giving more 
money to schools with a higher population of disadvantaged children, It 
would not allow for variation in spending in accord with the tax effort families 
are willing to make for their education. Effectively, parents who are poor 
would be denied the opportunity to aspire to an education which is not merely 
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different in style but qualitatively superior to the governmentally mandated 
minimum. 

The CSPP model is the expression of a plausible—if, to us, mistaken—value 
choice in education. It is probably compatible with the constitutional test we 
have offered, since (depending upon its eventual details) it divorces quality 
in public education from variations in wealth. Along with power equalizing 
systems—both district and family—it nicely illustrates the boundless possibili- 
ties for experiment and change in the structure of American education. If the 
old order survives another century, it will not be for want of alternative models, 
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THE DEGRADATION OF THE ACADEMIC DOGMA 
The University in America, 1945 - 1970 
ROBERT NISBET 


In one of the most momentous—and sure to be controversial—indictments of contemporary 
academia, Robert Nisbet accuses American universities of having betrayed themselves. No 
longer committed to the pursuit of knowledge for its own sake, professors and administrators 
are engaged in what Professor Nisbet calls "higher capitalism," the practice of selling knowledge 
to the highest bidder, usually government or big business. This profound change, says Nisbet, 
has undermined our universities and it may be responsible, for reasons he spells out in detail, 
for their eventual demise as centers of learning. The author concludes with a brilliant program 
of reforms. New/$6.95 


IMPLEMENTING ORGANIZATIONAL INNOVATION 
A Sociological Analysis of Planned Change in Schools 
NEAL GROSS, JOSEPH B. GIACQUINTA and MARILYN BERNSTEIN 


Using a case history of the failure of a slum school to implement a major educational innova- 
tion, the authors argue that the implementation of organizational innovations is a crucial aspect 
of the process of planned change in schools. Whereas most of the literature in this field deals 
with the introduction of change, this volume focuses on implementation of change. New/$8.95 


ANNUAL PROGRESS IN READING, 1970 
JEROME HELLMUTH, Editor 


With the assistance of a distinguished editorial board, the editor has selected the year's out- 
standing articles in the areas of research and new directions, programs and practices, materials 
and methods of instruction, the problem reader, testing and evaluation, and remediation. 


New/ $15.00 


EXCEPTIONAL CHILD ANNUAL, 1969 
JEROME HELLMUTH, Editor 


re for REEN serve the needs of the mentally or physically handicapped child, this 
Y Ee presents t : year's most important writings in the areas of mental retardation, brain 

amage, perceptua -motor problems, learning disabilities, reading disorders, communication 
disorders, the disadvantaged child, and others. Newj$15.00 


READING DISABILITY 


Diagnosis and Treatment 
Second, Revised Edition 


FLORENCE G. ROSWELL and GLADYS NATCHEZ 


cs plopkericaco of important references and materials, this is a new revised edition 
work that has become a standard textbook. Drawing on their experience in the classroom 


and as clinical psychologists, the authors exami 
logis a s mine the complex causes "adi isability an 
suggest methods of diagnosis and treatment, i k aeger 


Basic Books, Inc. 


404 Park Avenue, South 
New York, New York 10016 


Civil Rights of Public School Students 


Richard M. Blankenburg 


Lately student protest and activism have raised serious questions concerning 
the rights of public school students. Because of recent litigation by some stu- 
dents or their parents, the courts have been forced to delineate student rights. 
Certainly, educators, especially those charged with administrative responsibil- 
ity, should be well informed of these newly defined civil rights. 

Actually, the term “civil rights" has a legal connotation. Civil rights means 
the rights the individual has under the law. A brief legal definition is: “Civil 
rights are such that belong to every citizen of the states or the country, or in a 
wider sense to all its inhabitants.” And that includes children, Also civil rights 
is “A term applied to certain rights secured to citizens by the Fourteenth 
Amendment and by various acts of Congress”! (including the Civil Rights Act 
of 1964 which has been cited in recent cases dealing with students excluded 
from school because of long hair). 

In looking at the difference between the public schools and the private 
schools relative to civil rights, it is important to look at the legal relationship 
between the school and the student. In a public school the relationship is one 
of government. The public school is an extension of the state. The relation- 
ship is one of government and citizen. This is very important in civil rights 
because the antithesis of civil rights is police power. Police power is defined 
as "that inherent and plenary power in the state over persons and property 
which enables the people to prohibit all things inimical to comfort, safety, 
health, and welfare of society.”” 

Public schools, as an agency of the government, possess police power; this 
differentiates the relationship between school and student in a public school 
situation from that in a private school situation. In a legal sense the relationship 
between the private school and the student is one of contract. It is, however, 
important to realize a person cannot be deprived of his civil rights by contract; 


1 Henry Campbell Black. Law Dictionary, 4th edition. St. Paul, Minn.: West Pub. Co., 
1951. 
2 Ibid. 
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a person cannot contract away his constitutional rights. And, of course, even 
in a private school, students and administrators are obliged to respect the com- 
fort, safety, health, and welfare of society. 

But the public school represents a direct government-citizen relationship. 
"There have been times when the courts have decided on the civil rights of pub- 
lic school students, which many parents and administrators recognize as justi- 
fied in terms of the legal issues, but question whether the conclusions are in 
the best interest of the educational operation. For example, for years school 
teachers have contended, and the courts maintained, in the absence of par- 
ents that teachers become a kind of legal parent for the time the student is in 
school. The legal terminology is in loco parentis. 


A Nefarious Doctrine A recent decision made 
by a Wisconsin circuit court shocked many citizens. A male student had been 
excluded from school because his hair was too long. The judge ruled in this 
case there was no evidence a male student who allows his hair to grow long is 
a threat to society. He refused to accept the argument that the school acting 


in loco parentis had a right to determine the length of the student's hair. He 
stated: 


The argument that school authorities stand in loco parentis to the student 
is a tired, worn out slogan. . .. That nefarious doctrine, in loco parentis, has 
been employed to heap adult abuse against children by judges and courts 
as well as teachers in the schools. The prejudice and frustrations of people 
in power cannot be given unbridled license as practiced against children 


under the hypocritical disguise that the acts committed against them are for 
the children's own good.? 


Most parents and educators would have to concede the judge was correct 
in stating long hair is not a real threat to society or public education. But the 
same individuals, arguing on educational issues rather than legal ones, would 
insist that civic pride in their school would be enhanced considerably if all 
the male students were closely and neatly trimmed. (And some would contend 
shorn students are better behaved.) However, those charged with making 
these final decisions concerning the liberty of the individual citizen must weigh 
the civil rights of the accused on one side of the scales of justice and the 
police power of the state on the other side of that scale, In this case the balance 
swings in favor of civil rights. It is not a matter of majority rule (that would 
truly be mob rule), but of the unalienable right of the individual. 

Most high school classes study civil rights and the Constitution quite 


3 Wisconsin ex rel. Koconis v. Fochs, Circuit Court, Milwaukee County, 372-043 (Octo- 
ber 14, 1969). ce 
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thoroughly, and it would be paradoxical for teachers to advocate unalienable 
rights and then insist that students wait until after graduation to experience 
them. This seems to be what the judge in Wisconsin was saying—a student is 
a citizen with all the rights of a citizen under the Constitution. Recently the 
court trend has been in favor of male students expelled for long hair.* 


Black Armbands — |n an important Supreme 
Court case, Tinker v. Des Moines Independent. Community School District, 
students of a school district wore black armbands to protest Vietnam war 
policy. The principals in the district held a meeting, after the initial wearing of 
the armbands, and enacted a rule prohibiting their use, The Tinker children 
continued wearing the black armbands, however, and with others were sus- 
pended for disobeying the rule. The Court was called upon to rule on the rea- 
sonableness of the suspension. 

The Court ruled against the school district in this case. In its decision the 
Court declared that the wearing of an armband was a symbolic act; its purpose 
was to express certain views. Wearing the armbands, the Court said, was sym- 
bolic speech, the kind of free speech protected by the Constitution. (Of course, 
all speech is not protected by the Constitution, Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes 
once said shouting “Fire” in a crowded theater would not be a form of free 
speech protected by the Constitution.) In this case the Court found no evi- 
dence that students wearing armbands had created any disruption of classroom 
activities whatsoever. And because this symbolic display had not caused any 
disruption, it was judged free speech, of the kind protected by the Constitution. 

Secondly, the Court found evidence that the principals’ edict against arm- 
bands was based upon viewpoints connected with the Vietnam war. The prin- 
cipals simply disagreed with the armband wearers’ opinions and reacted by 
issuing the ban. As a matter of fact, the court found students were al- 
lowed to wear other political symbols, such as political badges. Some students 
were even allowed to wear iron crosses (which the Court felt also had some 
political symbolism). The Court declared: 


The school officials banned and sought to punish petitioners for a silent, pas- 
sive expression of opinion unaccompanied by any disorder or disturbance 
on the part of the petitioners. There is, here, no evidence whatever of peti- 
tioners’ interference, actual or nascent, with the school’s work or of collision 
with the rights of other students to be secure and to be let alone. Accordingly 


4 For a decision favoring the student, in addition to footnote 3, see Breen v. Kahl, 296 
F. Supp. 702 (D. C. Wis. 1969), For contrary decisions, see Ferrell v. Dallas Independent 
School District, 392 F. 2d 697 (5 Cir. 1968) and Davis v. Firment, 269 F. Supp. 524 
(D. C. La. 1967). 

5 Tinker v. Des Moines Independent Community School District, 393 U. S. 503 (1969). 
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this case does not concern speech or action that intrudes upon the work of the 
school or the rights of other students.* 


In another place, the Court said: 


In our system undifferentiated fear or apprehension of disturbance is not 
enough to overcome the right to freedom of expression. Any departure from 
absolute regimentation may cause trouble. Any variation from the majority's 
opinion may inspire fear. Any word spoken in class, in the lunchroom, or on 
the campus that deviates from the views of another person may start an argu- 
ment or cause a disturbance, but our Constitution says we must take this 
risk.? 


The Court further stated: “In our system, state operated schools may not be 
enclaves of totalitarianism. School officials do not possess absolute authority 
over their students. Students in school as well as out of school are persons under 
our Constitution."$ 


Free Speech Another recent Supreme Court 
case, Epperson v. State of Arkansas? also involved free speech. This case deals 
with the teacher's free speech which, in essence, affects students, since restric- 
tion of the teacher's freedom limits the knowledge made available to students. 
Arkansas had a law that prohibited teaching the theory of evolution. Because 
the science textbook included this theory, the teacher would be guilty if she 
taught from it. The teachers brought this case to court to question the con- 
stitutionality of the law. 

In striking down the Arkansas statute, the Supreme Court for the first time 
used the term academic freedom in reference to a public elementary or secon- 
dary school. The courts previously had talked about academic freedom in re- 
gard to universities, where historically there is a precedent for academic 
freedom; public schools were not organized to do original research as the uni- 
versity was, and consequently, public schools did not warrant traditional aca- 
demic freedom. 

In the Epperson case the Court held: “The vigilant protection of Constitu- 
tional freedoms is nowhere more vital than in the community of American 
schools and this Court will be alert against invasions of academic freedom.” 
Apparently, what the Court had in mind was the right of the student to infor- 
mation, stating farther along in its decision: “As this Court said, the First 


Ibid. 
Ibid. 
Ibid. 


Epperson v. State of Arkansas, 393 U. S. 97, 89 S. Ct. 266 (1968) 
Ibid. | 
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Amendment does not tolerate laws that cast a pall of orthodoxy over the class- 
room." : 


In Defense of Conscience In recent years the 
Supreme Court has also defended the conscience of public school children by 
ruling that religious services conducted in public school violated the constitu- 
tional guarantee of freedom of religion. It is of interest to note, one hundred 
thirty years ago, the Fourth Provincial Council of the Catholic Church was 
pressed to decree: 


Since it is cvident that in the majority of these provinces a system of public 
education is being so devised as to be subservient to heresies, by grad- 
ually and imperceptibly imbuing the minds of Catholic children with the 
false principles of the sects, we admonish pastors that with all possible zeal 
they provide for the Christian and Catholic education of Catholic children, 
and that they diligently watch lest the children use a Protestant version of 
the Bible, or recite the hymns or prayers of the sects.!! 


Yet it was not until 1963 that the Supreme Court ruled Bible reading (in the 
form of religious exercises) was an unconstitutional infringement of the chil- 
dren’s religious freedom, The Supreme Court in School District of Abington 
Township v. Schempp? held Bible reading ceremonies in public schools 
violated two clauses of the Constitution: the guarantee of the free exercise of 
religion and the prohibition against the governmental establishment of a reli- 
gion. The Court went on to say, however, “Nothing we have said here indi- 
cates that...a study of the Bible or religion, when presented objectively as 
part of a secular program of education, may not be effected consistent with 
the First Amendment.” i 

An earlier case, Engel v. Vitale}? concerned a prayer which the New York 
State Board of Regents requiréd be said aloud by each class at the beginning 
of the school day. The prayer was: 


Almighty God, we acknowledge our dependencies upon Thee and we beg 
Thy blessings upon us, our parents, our teachers, and our country. 


The U.S. Supreme Court decided this statute had the effect of establishing a 
state religion and as such violated the First Amendment to the Constitution 
prohibiting the establishment of a religion by government. Justice Hugo 
Black, quoting James Madison, commented: 


11 Sister Mary Salome, “The American Hierarchy and Education" (Doctoral disserta- 
tion, Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 1934), p. 165. 

12 School District of Abington Township, Pa. v. Schempp, 374 U.S. 203 (1963). 

13 Engel v. Vitale, 370 U.S. 421, 82 S. Ct. 1261 (1962). 
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It is proper to take alarm at the first experiment on our liberties ... Who does 
not see that the same authority which can establish Christianity, in exclusion 
of all other religions, may establish with the same ease any particular sect 
of Christians, in exclusion of all other sects? That the same authority which 
can force a citizen to contribute three pence only of his property for the 
support of any one establishment may force him to conform to any other 
establishment in all cases whatsoever? ** 


Loitering In many states the legislatures have 
been very quick to enact statutes to control the behavior of persons on school 
grounds, including especially the behavior of students. California, like most 
other states, enacted a statute which prohibits loitering in the vicinity of the 
school. In the case of Huddleson v. Hill” the defendants challenged the con- 
stitutionality of the statute claiming the statute was too vague to enforce. To 
paraphrase the statute, it stated that loitering in the vicinity of the schools 
would be punishable by six months imprisonment or a $500 fine. 

The term “loitering” is defined as to be slow moving, delay, linger, saunter, 
or lag behind. In the Huddleson case, the court decided: (1) If you interpreted 
the statute in the literal sense, it was too vague to be enforced (2) When a 
court can adopt a broad or restricted construction of the statute, and the re- 
stricted one would make it a valid statute, then the restricted construction of 
the statute is the one that the court should adopt and (3) What the statute 
in its entirety meant, and what the legislatures intended it to mean, was indi- 
viduals should be prevented from loitering in the vicinity of schools to commit 
a crime. 

The court specifically defined the meaning of the statute as follows: “As 
proscribed by the statute, the word loiter obviously connotes lingering in the 
designated places for the purpose of committing a crime as opportunity may 
be discovered. . . . Loitering as forbidden includes waiting, but mere waiting 


for any lawful purpose does not constitute such loitering.” ?® 
The court then concluded: 


Therefore, as we construe the state statute before us, persons who merely 
sit on park benches, loll on public beaches, pause in the vicinity of schools, and 
public areas frequented by children cannot be reasonably considered as loi- 
tering within the compass of the statute. It is only when the loitering is of 
such a nature that from the totality of the person's actions and in the light 
of the prevailing circumstances, it may be reasonably concluded that it is 


14 Ibid. 


15 Huddleson v. Hill, 40 Cal. Rep. 581 (1964). 
l6 Ibid. 
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being engaged in “for the purpose of committing a crime as opportunity 
may be discovered,” such conduct falls within the statute. 


It would appear from this wording that if a student is excluded from school, 
and he returns to wait on the sidewalk after school for one of his friends, he is 
not guilty of loitering. The court's definition of the term “loitering” does 
throw a different light on the statute; the court has provided a more definitive 
right of a student in cases where the student is “loitering” in the mind of edu- 
cators, but not within the interpretation of the statutes. 


Privacy Another recent case related to the civil 
rights of students took place in Mount Vernon, New York. The initial case, 
People v. Overton, concerned Carlos Overton, a student in the public high 
school. Detectives from the police force came to the school and informed the 
vice-principal they had a warrant to search the boy and his locker; the vice- 
principal opened the locker for the police. Marijuana cigarettes were found 
there, and the cigarettes were used as evidence to convict the boy. It was later 
discovered that the search warrant of the police officers was not a valid 
warrant. The prosecution insisted that the validity of the search warrant was 
not important because the vice-principal had the authority to open the boy's 
locker at any time necessary. The highest court in New York supported the 
prosecution. . 

Yet in an appeal to the Supreme Court of the United States, the Court in 
Overton v. New York® overturned the highest court in New York on the basis 
of more recent Supreme Court decisions. Basically, the Supreme Court held 
that a person cannot, on the basis of an invalid search warrant, obtain access 
to the locker of a student after the student has been assigned the locker for his 
own personal purposes, and obtain evidence from that search to convict the 
student. The Court did not say a student can grab marijuana cigarettes and 
run down the hall pursued by the vice-principal and the police department, 
throw the marijuana in his locker, slam the door, and then demand a search 
warrant, When there is obvious reason to believe evidence of a crime is con- 
cealed in a locker, and there is a danger involved in waiting to obtain a search 
warrant, a school official would be obligated to open a student’s locker. What 
the Supreme Court does say is this: A police officer cannot lie to a student and 
say he has a valid search warrant when he doesn’t, and by these means obtain 
evidence which can be used to convict the student. The Court also seems to be 
suggesting that a principal or vice-principal must have good cause to invade 
the privacy of a locker assigned to a student for personal use. 


17 Ibid. 
18 People v. Overton, 283 NYS 2d 22 (1967). 
19 Overton v. New York, 393 U.S. 85 (1968). 
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Due Process of Law Another aspect of student 
civil rights, which the courts have been concerned with recently, is the con- 
stitutional guarantee that an accused person has “due process of law." The 
Fifth and Fourteenth Amendments state a person cannot be deprived of life, 
liberty, or property without “due process of law”; however, due process has 
not been specifically defined in the Constitution, and the courts have had to 
determine what actually constitutes due process. A recent case involving stu- 
dents and the due process clause of the Constitution is Iz the Matter of Gault.” 

In this case, a young man on the basis of his own testimony was declared a 
juvenile delinquent in a juvenile proceeding and was committed to a state in- 
stitution. Neither he nor his parents were adequately notified of the charges, 
nor was he adequately represented by legal counsel. The juvenile authorities 
contended that cases dealing with juveniles were of such a sensitive nature that 
some elements of due process cannot always prevail. 

The Court held that juvenile proceedings which may lead to commitment 
to a state institution must be regarded as “criminal proceedings’ for purposes 
of applying the privilege against self-incrimination. Unless a confession meets 
all the requirements of “due process” (notification of the right to attorney and 
the consequences of confession), commitment of a juvenile to a state institu- 
tion cannot be sustained in the absence of sworn testimony and the opportunity 
for cross-examination. 

The Court refused to accept the contention of the authorities that juvenile 
proceedings, because of their sensitivity, did not require procedure consistent 
with judicial due process. The Court declared: “Neither the Fourteenth 
Amendment nor the Bill of Rights is for adults alone.... Due process require- 
ments do not interfere with provisions for the processing and treatment of 
juveniles separately from adults.” 

A hearing in connection with a juvenile court adjudication of delinquency 
need not conform to all the requirements of a criminal trial, the Court stated, 
but it must have all the essentials of due process and fair treatment. The Court 


declared, “Under the United States Constitution, the condition of being a boy 
does not justify a kangaroo court.” : 


Madera v. Board of Education of the City of New York?! involved a sus- 
pended public school student who was the subject of a school “Guidance Con- 
ference." The meeting was attended by the child, the parents, the principal, 
the superintendent, the assistant superintendent, the guidance counsclor, and 
the school-court coordinator assigned to the district. The conference is not 


a criminal proceeding, no record is kept, nor is any statement from the con- 
ference used in any subsequent criminal proceedings. As a result of such a con- 


20 In tbe Matter of Gault, 387 U. S. 1, 87 S. Ct. 1428 (1967). 
21 Madera v. Board of Education of City of New York, 386 F. 2d 778 (2 Cir. 1967). 
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ference, the student could be reinstated, transferred to another school, or with 
parents' consent, transferred to a special school for socially maladjusted chil- 
dren. The student contended he had been denied due process because he had 
been refused the right to be represented by attorney. 

The court decided that a “Guidance Conference" did not represent a hearing 
which required ordinary legal procedure. The purpose of the hearing, the 
court reasoned, was to consider only educational matters; its consequences, 
therefore, were not sufficiently serious to require the adversary system ordi- 
narily utilized in court proceedings. 

In juvenile hearings which could have serious consequences to the student, 
it would appear that every care should be taken to guarantee him “due process 
of law.” Boards of education hearings on expulsion would certainly be consid- 
ered a case of serious consequences to the student. Yet many such hearings do 
not contain the elements of due process. For example, in many hearings, es- 
pecially those involving young witnesses, the opportunity for cross-examina- 
tion is not allowed. Obviously, the effect of an attorney interrogating a young 
child under the rules of adversary procedure would be difficult to defend. 
However, there is always the possibility of indirect cross-examination; ques- 
tions to be directed to the witness could be submitted to the hearing officer 
by the defense, and then directed to the witness by the less aggressive hearing 
officer (who could also rule on the relevance of the questions). In this man- 
ner the individual could be provided with due process, and the due process 
could be adapted to juvenile proceedings. 

Another aspect of due process relates to how a school handles police investi- 
gations of students in the school building. A booklet, Academic Freedom in the: 
Secondary Schools, published by the American Civil Liberties Union, outlines 
the procedure advocated by the A. C.L. U. The booklet states: 


Where disciplinary problems involving breaches of law are rampant, schools 
cannot be considered sacrosanct against police and the proper function of 
law officers cannot be impeded in crime detection. Whenever police are in- 
volved in the schools, their activities should not consist of harassment or in- 
timidation. If a student is to be questioned by the police, it is the responsi- 
bility of the school administration to see that the interrogation takes place 
privately in the office of a school official, in the presence of the principal or his 
representative. Every effort should be made to give a parent the opportunity 
to be present. All procedural safeguards prescribed by law must be strictly 
observed. When the interrogation takes place in school, as elsewhere, the stu- 
dent is entitled to be advised of his rights, which should include the right 
to counsel and the right to remain silent.** 


22 Academic Freedom in the Secondary Schools. American Civil Liberties Union, 156 
Fifth Avenue, New York, September 1968. 
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Summary Laws relating to the civil rights of 
public school students have developed quite rapidly during the past few years, 
eroding, perhaps even eliminating, the traditional authoritarian stereotype of 
the public school educator. In addition, a reaction seems to be developing to 
the compulsory school attendance statutes. Perhaps the trend could be called 
a democratization of the public schools. 

Schools possibly will be called upon to make adjustments to these new de- 
cisions by the courts, although some of the adjustment would simply be to pro- 
vide for constitutional liberty. The best posture for American educators would be 
to exemplify the constitutional Bill of Rights in their relationships with stu- 
dents. If liberty works, it must be made to work at all age levels. In any real 
concept of education, this is what schools are for. : 


Reich's Greening— 
and the Morning After 


Maxine Greene 


When Charles A. Reich's Tbe Greening of America* first appeared as a long 
article in Tbe New Yorker, it evoked a startled, enraptured response. The date 
was September, 1970; and many of its readers mtust have just been recovering 
from the sense of letdown following after the high excitement of the spring. 
The Cambodian invasion, the Kent State and Jackson State killings, and the 
rest had been horrifying; but the protest activity had jolted people out of their 
routine existence and made them feel vividly alive. It was almost as Camus 
had put it in The Myth of Sisyphus: “Weariness comes at the end of the acts 
of a mechanical life, but at the same time it inaugurates the impulse of con- 
sciousness. ...” The trouble was that, although (as Camus went on) “every- 
thing begins with consciousness and nothing is worth anything except through 
it," there seemed to be nothing beginning in September. Then suddenly, in 
the midst of the doldrums, Reich's piece appeared with its talk of a “new con- 
sciousness” that promised to achieve a bloodless revolution. Was it any won- 
der that the weary ones heeded, telephoned each other ecstatically, ordered 
reprints, smiled? 

It is difficult to believe that any of them read the article as if it were a socio- 
logical report, a serious venture into history, or simply another sympathetic 
account of the counter-culture. Perhaps because of the magazine in which it 
appeared (with all the reminders of E. B. White, James Thurber, George 
Wald, and even J. D. Salinger), perhaps because of the exquisite, teasing title, 
“The Greening...” in its first incarnation was absorbed, uncritically appreci- 
ated, as if it were a lyric poem by some minor undiscovered poct or one of the 
folk-rock ballads Reich himself likes so well. Reading it, savoring each clean, 
unfootnoted page, some undoubtedly felt as they had when listening to Pete 
Seeger lead the November Moratorium throngs in “All We're Asking is Give 
Peace a Chance.” They knew better, of course; but it was so uplifting, so re- 
assuring an experience to hear the great chorus below the Monument, to watch 
the innocent, smiling, loving faces—to feel that things were a'changing after all. 

But Reich did more than this for his readers. A professor at the Yale Law 


* New York: Random House, 1970. 
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School, a popular and competent classroom teacher, he clearly knew his audi- 
ence. There were, therefore, gentle, repeated shocks of recognition for any- 
one who was reasonably well-read, like comforting taps on the wrist or squeezes 
of the hand. After all, to read intellectual or even semi-intellectual journals 
today is to accumulate an "apperceptive mass," a distinctively urban, urbane 
funding of knowledge. There are what Sartre calls “key-words” for many of 
us; also there are key-names, key-concepts, key-metaphors. Reich played upon 
all these, although without mentioning them explicitly. The first section (the 
most convincing section) dealing with the "anatomy of the corporate state," 
recalled the voices of Jacques Ellul, Lewis Mumford, Herbert Marcuse, and 
the many others who have written about the monolith of power, the ravages 
of self-generating techniques. Also, it touched upon the numerous myths, fic- 
tions, metaphors by which literate Americans (consciously or unconsciously) 
tend to order their worlds: images like the machine in the garden, the valley 
of ashes, Kafka’s Castle (or the torture instrument in “The Penal Colony”), 
Steinbeck’s faceless tractor driver, the army camp in Catch-22. Feelings about 
“invisibility,” “nobodyness,” dehumanization, what Kierkegaard called “the 
Crowd”: all these were addressed and brought, to one degree or another, into 
play. Reich’s readers knew—indeed, we all know—that technology alone did 
not cause our expulsion from the Garden, that (for all its awesomeness and 
scale) technology is theoretically manageable by purposeful men, that some 
of its effects have been beneficent. They even knew that computers can be (as 
in Space Odyssey 2001) lobotomized when they threaten to take over; but 
Reich was not simply addressing himself to the evidence or what people knew. 
Few objected, therefore, at the beginning. They were largely “humanists”; 
they recognized only too well what was being said when demonologies of tech- 
nique were framed. It was not surprising, then, and perhaps it was not wrong 
for reader after reader to feel somehow grateful, to mutter sub voce, “Of 
course; he's telling it like it is." 

Much the same can be said about Reich’s treatment of education, which is 
in some haunting fashion not too far removed from that developed by Charles 
Silberman in parts of Crisis in the Classroom. Linking the school to the phe- 
nomenon of meritocracy, Reich hit all the (by now familiar) stops: testing, 
tracking, indoctrination, vulgarization, Paul Goodman, Edgar Z. Friedenberg, 
John Holt, and the others are not mentioned by name; but they move like com- 
forting presences behind a screen. “The school is a brutal machine for the de- 
struction of the self, controlling it, heckling it, hassling it into a thousand busy 
tasks, a thousand noisy groups, never giving it a moment to establish a knowl- 
edge within." True? These are not, after all, testable propositions; they do not 


offer themselves for validation. Recognizable? Part of conventional wisdom? 
Of course. And what then? 


— 
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The anatomization of the corporate state and its "dirty institutions" is, how- 
ever, only one part of what is essentially a three-part book, if not three mini- 
books. The second section is the one that deals so seductively with Conscious- 
ness I, II, and III. Consciousness I refers to the myth of individualism, well 
suited (according to Reich) to “the 19th century society of small towns, face- 
to-face relations, and individual economic enterprise.” The devoted reader 
could accept that easily enough, especially if Thomas Jefferson had been his 
archetypical American, and if his memories of Natty Bumppo, Thoreau, and 
Huckleberry Finn were sufficiently fresh. He might swallow hard when he real- 
ized that Barry Goldwater and assorted members of the “silent majority” still 
exemplified this consciousness; but (quoting from another culture hero to 
make the point) “so it goes.” 

Consciousness II, as Reich puts it, originated in early progressive days, cul- 
minated in the New Deal, and ended in the McNamara brand of social engi- 
neering and an increased domination by industrialism (not to speak of war, 
racism, and terrible excesses of power), This was much harder for readers to 
accept; because, at this point, Reich was chipping away at their cherished con- 
temporary heroes—Franklin D. Roosevelt, for instance, and John F. Kennedy. 
Also, he was tapping some of the submerged guilt and anger occasioned by re- 
cent experiences in what John Aldridge had called “the country of the young.” 
But when Reich talked of “false consciousness,” “role-constraint,” “hypocrisy,” 
and hollow men, the readers who stayed with him must surely have excluded 
themselves from the category. They might have agreed to be attacked by a 
black militant, to murmur “mea culpa” to Eldridge Cleaver or Bobby Seale 
or even the Soledad Brothers; but, responding to Reich, they were most likely 
to say “Those people in Scarsdale, maybe...” or “The parents in The Gradu- 
ate... ,” not the readers of Charles A. Reich, people who knew the key-words, 
the secret handshake, surely not they. After all, some explained eagerly, they 
had marched on Washington, had they not? In 1963, 1967, 1969? They knew 
“war is not healthy for children and other living things.” They had never con- 
sciously manipulated, discriminated, withheld love. In fact (and this was the 
gift Professor Reich was proffering), they were candidates for liberation, for 
initiation into Consciousness III. 

The description of Consciousness III was particularly appealing because it 
was presented, as it were, from the inside, by someone over 30 who had man- 
aged (almost gazelle-like) to leap the gap. “Consciousness III postulates the 
absolute worth of every human being—every self. Consciousness III does not 
believe in the antagonistic or competitive doctrine of life... . Consciousness 
III rejects the whole concept of excellence and comparative merit that is so 
central to Consciousness II. III refuses to evaluate people by general standards, 
it refuses to classify people, or analyze them." Associated (of course) with the 
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younger generation, with “an entire culture, including music, clothes, and 
drugs," this mode of consciousness is a specific response to the depredations 
and the waste attributable to technology. Founded in a desire for liberation 
and authenticity, it signifies (in some respects) a return to the original Ameri- 
can values—a return, in fact, by communes of young Adams and Eves to the 
Garden (only now a garden where organic foods grow, bell-bottomed jeans 
blow on the clotheslines, and the sweet smell of pot hangs in the air). Who but 
the uptight, the prurient, the censorious could possibly object? And when 
Reich reached his apotheosis, with the announcement that a "revolution by 
consciousness" lay ahead, an enormous feeling of relief must have crept over 
those appalled by bombings, frightened by jailings, worried about the chances 
they themselves ought to take to show they were in good faith. No need to 
thrash, he was telling them; no need to destroy the machine. The motive power 
of the corporate state “is supplied by a willing producer and a willing con- 
sumer. Thus the motivating power of the machine is found within each of us. 
More specifically, the motivating power is that portion of each individual’s life 
in which he acts as a machine-part. ... Revolution by consciousness can be ac- 
complished when enough individuals change that part of their lives.” The same 
can be said about the motivating power of the university, the high school, even 
the army in Vietnam. Reich’s message counters feelings of powerlessness, feel- 
ings of weariness, by suggesting that it is up to the individual in the last analy- 
sis. What he needs to do is to see it differently; to change the lenses through 
which he looks out upon the world, to alter the fictions by which he makes 
sense. 

For all the rather muted echoes of existential thought in this preoccupation 
with consciousness, Reich’s approach tends to be more mod-Marxist than Sar- 
trean or Camus-esque. “Consciousness, as we are using the term,” he writes, “is 
not a set of opinions, information, or values, but a total configuration in any 
given individual, which makes up his whole perception of reality, his whole 
world view." And then: “As a mass phenomenon, consciousness is formed by 
the underlying economic and social conditions." It refers (“as we are using the 
term”) to the whole man, his head, his way of life. For the existentialist, in 
contrast, consciousness is never general, but always particular; moreover, it is 
always self-consciousness and can never be thought of as a “mass phenomenon.” 
This distinction, not obvious to the first enthusiasts, underlines the fact that 
Reich’s categories, as he himself repeatedly admits, are fictions, created con- 
structs; and it is fairly remarkable that they have been read literally by 
so many. Historians adapt constructs from the social scientists in their efforts 
to explain, to clarify, to make the inchoate events of the past in some manner 
meaningful; and they do so (if they are competent historians) with respect for 


the evidence and a desire for historical “truth.” Reich invented his own con- 
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structs (the consciousness categories) for the sake of making the points he 
wished to make about America's fall and possible redemption. He would sure- 
ly not defend his idiosyncratic approach to history before any audience of his- 
torians; but he might well defend it as a way of nudging people into new ways 
of seeing, feeling, expanding consciousness. As we view it, this is how 
Tbe Greening of America ought to be encountered. The anger and the disap- 
pointment it aroused as the months passed after the publication of the book 
may well be due to a misconception. Works of art, Jonathan Miller once said, 
can be “wrongheaded but never wrong.” The same may be true of Reich’s 
work, since, in actual fact, it offers no information at all, no "truth." 

Still, the story of the responses is interesting for its own sake. Many people 
were made aware that an intellectual Happening of moment had occurred 
when The New York Times, on various occasions through October and No- 
vember, printed columns on its Op Ed page about the Gospel according to 
Reich. John Kenneth Galbraith, one of the shining exemplars of Conscious- 
ness II, rather surprisingly expressed his gratitude for Reich’s use of The New 
Industrial State, said how impressed he was by the idea “that we can reduce 
the power of his corporate state...only by making it less important in our 
lives,” and mildly chided the author for neglecting the possibilities in the po- 
litical process, for being unfair to liberalism, and for neglecting to work out 
the economics of the Consciousness III life style. 

George Kennan, not surprisingly, took a negative position, rejecting “ro- 
mantic-utopian moods, illusions and hysterias of one sort or another.” Argu- 
ing ad hominem (as many others have done since), he called Reich a spokes- 
man for “a condition of the spirit that has characterized the academic New 
Left” and said (not very kindly) that he was surprised to find that “teachers, 
whose function it normally is to give depth and balance to student opinion, 
(could) be swayed by similar enthusiasm.” Finally, he said that most students, 
in any case, have settled down—‘“having got various things off their chests last 
spring"—to calmer, more thoughtful views of the world and that Reich was 
simply out-of-date. The enthusiasts did not mind that particularly; familiar 
with Kennan’s conservatism with respect to the new generation, they even 
found that it confirmed what Reich had said. It was a different matter where 
Herbert Marcuse was concerned, however; and many people were far more ap- 
palled by his negative view than they were by Christopher Lehmann-Haupt's 
daily book review which called Reich the Norman Vincent Peale of the coun- 
ter-culture, This was because they had found (or thought they had found) so 
many Marcusian apergus in Tbe Greening of America, especially in the talk of 
"false consciousness" and manipulations and the Establishment. Marcuse fo- 
cused on Reich's rather charming suggestion that nobody was in control at the 
seats of power: "There are very definite, identifiable persons, groups, classes, 
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interests which do this controlling job, which direct the technical, economic, 
political machine for the society as a whole. They, not their machine, decided 
on life and death, war and peace—they set the priorities. They have all the 
power to defend it—and it is not the power of the machine but over the ma- 
chine: human power, political power" And he called (humorlessly, some 
thought) for “preparation, organization, mobilization.” At the end of his 
article, he bestowed a kiss of death, at least where New Left Reich-read- 
ers were concerned; he talked about “the false perspective, which transfigures 
social and political radicalism into moral rearmament. Notwithstanding its 
insights and critiques, The Greening of America is the Establishment version 
of the great rebellion.” Tom Hayden and other revolutionaries agreed, even 
as more and more members of the bar and defenders of the system mocked 
Reich’s treatment of power, his neglect of strategies, his “anarchy.” 

Now and then, a still hopeful voice would be raised, like that of Professor 
Arthur Naftalin, writing in the Times: “Suddenly we have an alternative to 
apathy and despair. Suddenly we discover that our sense of being awash in a 
sea of irrationality is widely shared. We begin to believe again in the possibil- 
ity of effective political action.” Stewart Alsop wrote in Newsweek, however, 
that, although the book had a certain political significance, its significance 
“lies chiefly in the fact that it turns out to be a bag of mush—but rather scary 
mush.” Time’s reviewer said: “His heart, clearly, is in the right place. The 
problem lies in the clearness of his head.” Peter Marin, one of the most clo- 
quent and thoughtful recent “spokesmen” for the new generation, wrote in the 
Sunday Times Book Review section: “Flawed by his unconvincing analysis of 
changes in consciousness and his loving but incomplete notions about the 
young, The Greening of America seems to me to be simplistic, misleading, pre- 
sumptuous. Its neat insights obscure the truth.” 

Peter Caws, writing in The New Republic, complimented Reich for the “di- 
rectness and lucidity” with which he handled history and economics but went 
on to say that his sensitivity was accompanied by “an extraordinarily simple- 
minded psychology, and the notoriety of the book rests on this.” He lamented 
the “quasi-technical terminology,” the patronizing tone in which Reich “offers, 
as it were, the helping hand of youth to poor II’s secretly longing for freedom 
but afraid to take the plunge.” Then, probably most acutely, Caws challenged 
the notion of consciousness being prior to structure and said that “the evidence 
points to a dialectical relation between them.” Finally, “no general appeal to 
consciousness to transcend its social context has ever worked, or ever will work. 
This is not to disagree with Reich’s view of Consciousness III, but it isto doubt 
hea fy ec ts naan gf change rhe Pe 

} er which it lives, In fact, consciousness, even 


as Reich defines it, and social and political change probably have less to do 
with one another than he thinks.” j 
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The most serious, the most literal critique was still to come. It appeared in 
the December Commentary as the second of three rather outraged discussions 
of “The Counter-Culture and Its Apologists." Roger Starr, of New York's Citi- 
zen's Housing and Planning Council, wrote it with all the incisiveness 
and irony a well-educated exponent of Consciousness II is capable of, and with 
all sorts of evidential material set forth to disprove what Reich had said. He 
challenged Reich’s dating of America’s “fall” from grace; included some in- 
teresting, probably irrelevant facts on the history of shipbuilding subsidies be- 
cause Reich—en passant—had argued against the government's subsidies for 
the ways in which they differed from the local services presumably provided 
in 1776; challenged Reich’s descriptions of the pre-industrial world, his notions 
about peanut butter, magazines, and cultural homogenization. “I see nothing 
miraculous, then,” he concluded, “in the arrival on the American scene of a 
generation of young people without respect for rank and stature, exceedingly 
cheerful in their day-to-day affairs, free of long-held inhibitions about the use 
of drugs, rather contemptuous of those who should have been providing them 
with an opposition that would have made their youthful exuberance part of a 
process of maturation. I can see that they would believe that the acquisition of 
knowledge and technique is unnecessary, even moldy. And I can see that they 
would believe—having been brought up generally in the notion that restric- 
tions on conduct are destructive of the self—that total liberation and psychic 
unity are the tools through which health is restored to the state.” For Starr, the 
popularity of the book can be explained by the way in which Reich “absolves 
the elders from the nagging sense that they are guilty for having raised their 
children badly,” and, at once, “absolves the young of any responsibility for cer- 
tain of the consequences of their behavior.” Strangely, for many (even for some 
of those who telephoned all their friends when the article appeared in The 
New Yorker) Starr has had the final word. There are some who have expressed 
the pain of guilt aroused by Starr’s last sentence: * ..a bit of the same sense 
of waste arises in me at the thought that new millions of young men and wom- 
en—appalled by a war they do not want and a social order that desperately 
needs their schooled enthusiasm—lured by men my age, wearing beads, might 
be gamboling down a trail that...leads nowhere." Where next, after all? 
Where to turn? 

The most effective commentary, as we saw it, was one written for The Na- 
tion, under the title of “The Myth of Ecstatic Community,” by (appropriate- 
ly) the literary editor, Emile Capouya. Pointing to the significance of Reich’s 
fundamental question (albeit “a question for rich people”) which has to do 
with how we can master the machine, Capouya very properly suggested that 
“what we are called upon to judge is the imaginative adequacy” of the stories, 
the legends Reich is telling—"how well- or ill-adapted they are to our own 
sense of our troubles and to our longing to be better men.” He called Reich’s 


( 
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stories “parables for rich penitents, for that is what we are." Nevertheless, he 
could discern the problems implicit in a “myth of ecstatic communion” or the 
idea of what John Passmore calls a “New Mysticism” presumably inaugurating 
“Paradise Now.” Capouya, too, saw as clearly as anyone Reich’s neglect of nag- 
ging social problems, indeed his neglect of the poor. “The inoffensive anarch- 
ism of the well-to-do, with transcendental accents, is what Reich’s social pro- 
gram comes to.... The dialogue of the affluent, perfectly legitimate in its prem- 
ises, has to become something more if it aspires to be decent. Though it means 
abandoning ‘authenticity,’ we must proceed in imagination from where we are 
to where most of the world is.” 

This, then, is the morning after. Charles Reich’s work may indeed be a pro- 
legomenon, as Capouya put it, “to the argument it provokes.” The argument 
is what remains significant, and the translation of it into rational terms. Here 
is where the weariness ends and where the inauguration of “the impulse of 
consciousness” may begin. 


Open Admissions 1970: 


The Audacious Experiment 


Rebecca S. Straus 


My grandmother, that rigorous combination of Victorian rectitude and Dresden 
efficiency, regarded her grandchildren's generation with dismay. We lacked, 
in her eyes, the essential ingredient for success—what she called, in her version 
of American slang, “the have to.” We had it too easy, the pressure to achieve 
was too inconsistent, we had no wall at our backs to make us struggle with the 
determination born of no alternative. This lack of brutal necessity, in her view, 
could only produce a state of vitiated accomplishment, a diffusion of purpose, 
a lack of commitment. 

While her perspective has more in common with a Hobbes-like view of man- 
kind than seems palatable to many of us, the "have to" has served as a mighty 
spur for many an individual effort and many a group response. In this category 
I think it safe to include the extraordinary educational revolution known 
as the Open Admissions Program (OAP) of the City University of New York. 

The situation in New York since the spring of 1969 bears recalling. Every- 
where young people were protesting the world in which they found them- 
selves. The ills of society, so frustratingly complex and intangible, had become 
crystallized for the college population in the malfunction of their immediate 
environment—the college campus. No metropolitan institution of higher learn- 
ing entirely escaped the turmoil, and no system was harder hit than CUNY. 
CUNY, with its far-flung alliance of community colleges, senior colleges, and 
a graduate center, reflects within its own walls, and in the geographic location 
of its many campuses, all the irritations and tensions of the current scene. 

While the very size of CUNY made it an obvious target for dissidence and 
dissatisfaction, the role of CUNY as the only metropolitan institution of pub- 
lic higher education gave it a public responsibility unfelt by the private sector. 
CUNY, in short, was faced by the need for a fundamental revision of its edu- 
cational design or the prospect of continued agitation and possible destruction. 
Whatever moral, legal, or intellectual rationale exists for Open Admissions— 
and there is much—the “have to” was certainly the catalyst. 


Accelerating the Goals The Board of Higher 
Education, which serves as the board of trustees to the entire university (nine- 
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teen colleges—two to open in September, a graduate center, a medical school, 
170,000 students), responded to the unrest with an historic educational man- 
date. In July, 1969, the Board announced its intention to accelerate the educa- 
tional goals it had posited in the Master Plan for 1975: to initiate Open Admis- 
sions five years earlier, thus promising to every June, 1970, high school grad- 
uate admission to CUNY in September, 1970. The Board declared its decision 
to be a matter of “educational desirability, social equity and economic neces- 
sity." 

With less than a year lead-off time, the gigantic burcaucratic conglomerate 
known as CUNY creaked and groaned and whirled itself into the fulfillment 
of the dream. The doors opened in September, 1970, to 35,000 freshmen, 
approximately a quarter of whom would not have been there but for the change 
in admissions policy, to a greatly enlarged faculty operating in new and ex- 
panded facilities—and with collective fingers crossed. 


Historical Notes Because historic memory is 
short, it is helpful to recall that in a curious way 1970 became the logi- 
cal fulfillment of the 1847 conviction of Townsend Harris, president of the 
New York City Board of Education, “to open the doors to all—let the children 
of the rich and poor take their seats together and know of no distinction save 
that of industry, good conduct and intellect.” His plan to create a free academy 
of higher education was realized in May, 1847. In a citywide referendum the 
voters—19,305 for and 3,409 against, with a clear majority in every ward— 
adopted a law “creating an institution of higher education open to all without 
regard to race, creed or financial ability.” 

Thus began City College of New York in 1849 with 143 students, Dr. Horace 
Webster, its first president, addressed the student body, defining the task as fol- 
lows: “The experiment is to be tried whether the highest education can be 


given to the masses; whether the children of the whole people can be educated; 
and whether an institution of learning, 


fully controlled by the popular will; n 
privileged many,” 

The year 1849 speaks to 1970 in the m 
date is the same: to educate all the young people who seck higher education 
—in nineteenth century parlance—“the privileged many.” That the opportu- 
nity so created was indeed seized by the young people of the City is borne 
out by the history of CUNY which Spans r 
the very growth of the City itself. For each new wave of immigrants, free pub- 
lic higher education was the high road up and out; up from the impoverished 
class, out from the ghetto, into the mainstream of American life. 

The admissions policy of the colleges which 


of the highest grade, can be success- 
ot by the privileged few, but by the 


ost uncompromising terms; the man- 


finally came to comprise the 
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City University often reflected economic conditions rather than educational 
convictions. Cutoff points (grades below which high school graduates could 
not be admitted) fluctuated due to size and cost limitations from the era of 
1900-1920, when all high school graduates were automatically admitted, to 
1960 when an 87 percent high school average was used in the four senior 
colleges. In all the commotion about Open Admissions, it is interesting that a 
little over a hundred years ago the following prerequisites were set for college 
admission: 


No student can be admitted to the college unless he resides in the City, be 
fourteen years of age, have attended the Common Schools in the City twelve 
months and pass a good examination in: spelling, reading, writing, English 
grammar, arithmetic, algebra, geography, history of the United States, ele- 
mentary bookkeeping. 


The 1970 plan for Open Admissions contains new elements unprecedented 
in CUNY's own history or the history of the state universities where the 
idea of admitting all high school graduates to higher education has been part of 
the American educational scene for a long time. Of new critical significance are 
a policy undergirded by free tuition; a change in grading and course work that 
enables-a student to succeed at a slower pace with remedial and compensatory 
services to help him achieve; a commitment that the “revolving door” tech- 
nique of “take them in and fail them out” will not be used either overtly or 
covertly; an extended system of counseling designed to anticipate and help 
solve personal and academic difficulties for a very new kind of college popula- 
tion; and finally, a firm determination that there shall be no dilution of the ed- 
ucational experience—that the diploma must have integrity and that the Uni- 
versity must also continue to attract and educate the well-prepared and proven 


able. 


Recruitment Curiously enough, the first major 
hurdle in the Open Admissions Program was the recruitment of students. It is 
perhaps the most savage comment on the City high schools that the majority 
of students—and these were, after all, those who had shown enough fortitude 
to complete high school—had no hope of higher education; the whole idea of 
college rarely entered their thinking or the thinking of their teachers or 
advisors. And so, despite the enormous financial and educational opportunity 
offered by CUNY, it was necessary to go to the students, their parents, the 
schools, social agencies and organizations to spread the word. Over and over 
the admissions office had to state that CUNY meant open admissions, be- 
lieved in it, and would support it. A distrustful, angry generation had to be 
persuaded that there was an alternative to violence and hopelessness. 
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While recruitment was certainly not totally effective and while the old spec- 
tre of high school counselor ineptitute, indifference, or downright discrimina- 
tion continued to haunt too many places, and while student ignorance about 
this new opportunity remained in some areas, it is nevertheless a real measure 
of success that 55,000 applications were completed and places offered. 

Of the 35,000 students who accepted and actually registered, 80 percent re- 
ceived their first choice of college and/or program of study—a tremendous 
tribute to the skill of the admissions staff backed by the sophisticated com- 
puter operation of the University. To show in some detail how the high school 
record and rank were used, the following is excerpted from the admissions 
application form for 1970: 


CHOOSING A COLLEGE IN CUNY 


The final step in completing your application is to select the six colleges or 
programs for which you wish to apply. 


Under the new admissions policy of the University, applicants will be con- 
sidered for their choices on the basis of either their high school academic 
average, or their rank in their high school class. Using these two factors, ten 
admissions groups have been established as shown in the chart below: 


Students With Students Whose Rank In 
Academic* Averages Their High School Is In 
Group Between or 
1 90-100 or 90-99 percentile (top tenth) 
2 87.5-89.9 or 80-89 percentile (second tenth) 
3 85-87.4 or 70-79 percentile (third tenth) 
4 82.5-84.9 or 60-69 percentile (fourth tenth) 
5 80-8244 or 50-59 percentile (fifth tenth) 
6 77.5-79.9 or 40-49 percentile (sixth tenth) 
7 75-774 or 30-39 percentile (seventh tenth) 
8 72.5-74.9 or 20-29 percentile (eighth tenth) 
9 70-724 or 10-19 percentile (ninth tenth) 
10 69.9 or under Or 0-9 percentile (last tenth) 


* Also called College Admissions Average 


All applicants will be placed in the highest group for which they are eligible. 
For example, if your high school rank places you in Group 4 (fourth tenth 
of your class) but your high school academic average is in Group 2 (88 per- 
cent average) you will be placed in Group 2 for admissions purposes. 


All applicants meeting the admissions criteria of high school diploma, resi- 
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dence, and health will be offered admission to the University. Students in 
the higher admissions groups will be more likely to be admitted to their 
first-choice senior or community colleges and programs than students in the 
remaining admissions groups. Applicants in Groups 1, 2, and 3 are most likely 
to be admitted to their first-choice college and program. Applicants in 
Groups 4 and 5 are most likely to be admitted to a senior college program, if 
they wish, although not necessarily the college of their first choice. Appli- 
cants in Groups 6, 7, 8, 9, and 10 may be admitted to senior college pro- 
grams if space is available, but are more likely to be admitted to a community 
college transfer or career program. Because many students in Groups 6 
through 10 may not be admitted to senior colleges, students in these groups 
are advised to include community college programs among their six choices 
of college and program. 


The University will offer their first choice of college to as many students as 
possible. Additional students will be placed in the program of their choice, 
even if their college choice cannot be honored. 


While admissions financing and space location are administered centrally by 
CUNY, educational decisions are primarily made by each faculty for its own 
campus. There is certainly much exchange of views and considerable central 
office guidance, but the colleges maintain decided educational autonomy. Each 
of the colleges involved in Open Admissions devised its own plan for handling 
both the new style of student and the vast increase in the actual numbers 
of the entering class. 

These plans varied considerably as to sophistication, experience, and even 
determination to succeed. The central office served as a task force to 
counsel, encourage, and demand an Open Admissions blueprint, but the im- 
plementation of its style was a reflection of the thinking and commitment (or 
lack) of the faculty and administration of each college. Most of the colleges 
have had the advantage of pilot programs to educate high risk students and 
have acquired much critical experience. In the senior colleges, the SEEK 
(Search for Education Elevation and Knowledge) program and in the com- 
munity college, the College Discovery programs, have been in existence long 
enough to play a significant role in the design and operation of Open Admis- 
sions. The colleges where these programs have been most successful appear, 
at least initially, to have accepted and planned for Open Admissions most skill- 
fully. Only time will tell if good implementation is also an outcome of the in- 
fluence of these pilot programs. 

Underway, from the very start of the programs last fall, has been an inde- 
pendent, privately funded, massive evaluation study. There is a clear and sensi- 
tive understanding on the part of the University that the findings, good or bad, 
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are critical not only to the University itself but to higher education across the 
nation. No measurements are yet available, but constant self-examination pro- 
ceeds at each campus with continuous exchange with the central staff over po- 
tential or actual problems, Difficulties would have arisen even if the lead-off 
time for planning had been long, the money abundant, the space needs met 
generously and the faculty unanimous in good will and skill. Clearly none of 
the foregoing conditions existed. 

What is clear already, however, is that a major university has had the audac- 
ity to try to interrupt the cycle of failure, hopelessness, and poverty among 
the young people of our City by providing a real chance to “go up and out.” 
Laid to rest is the question of sbould University admission be opened to 
all high school graduates. What the University faces is how to make the oppor- 
tunity work well for all who enter its doors. 

The task that the University has set for itself is the task of society, for as the 
Vice Chancellor for Academic Affairs, Timothy Healy, wrote so eloquently 
in the Saturday Review a year ago: "In no sense can the University do the 
whole job, nor should it try. But what it can do is potent indeed. It can short- 
circuit the terrible rhythm of disappointment and rage that locks our inner- 
city youths out of productive careers, that robs them of a stake in their city, 
and that can create a new race of barbarians more terrible in their visi- 
tations than the Goths and Vandals because not only do they not care, but the 
whole sophisticated apparatus has taught them not to care.” 

Few involved in the Open Admissions enterprise have illusions of total suc- 
cess. Educated guesses on probable attrition range widely because no one knows 
all the factors, personal, educational, or societal, that might contribute to failure 
or to success. By September, 1971, we will be in a better position to begin to 
assess what has happened and to make recommendations and changes. Today 
there is little talk of what is meant by “open” on the campuses or in the City. 
What started as a revolution has in a short time become, 
place, at least accepted, 

Nationwide comparatively little time is being dev 
philosophy of open admissions; attention, instead, is focused on its implementa- 
tion and viability. Colleges and universities across the nation are sending in- 
vestigators to see what is going on at CUNY. New York City may have more 
young people involved and the size of its educational arena may be larger, but 
no major city in the nation can remain untouched by either the issues or the 
proposed solutions which are lumped under the rubric 
In the Victor Hugo sense, it is truly an “idea w 


if not exactly common- 


oted to anguishing over the 


of Open Admissions. 
hose time has come.” 


1 Timothy Healy, “The Challenge of Open Admission: 


Will Every Man Destroy the Uni 
versity?” Saturday Review, December 20, 1969, pg. 54. ; Meo S». 


One Librarian's View 


of NCATE “Standards” 


Sidney Forman 


Our children—and our children’s children—are being robbed of their birth- 
right: a first-rate basic education. An instrument by which this theft is being 
perpetrated—Standards for tbe Accreditation of Teacher Education—is ad- 
ministered by NCATE, the National Council for Accreditation of Teacher 
Education.! The Standards were written by the American Association of Col- 
leges for Teacher Education, They were then turned over to be administered 
by NCATE, an organization which has the responsibility for national accredi- 
tation of college and university programs for the preparation of all teachers and 
other professional school personnel at the elementary and secondary levels. The 
rationale which supports this procedure is that it allows a profession to police 
itself. The idea appears to be a good one but the Standards are so vague, so gen- 
eral, and, in fact, so deceptive as to place a seal of approval on many grossly 
inadequate teacher preparation programs. The end results are hordes of inad- 
equately prepared teachers who innocently attend these “accredited” institu- 
tions and millions of children who are thereby deprived of an adequate educa- 
tion. It is time to cry “Stop thief!” 

A clear example of NCATE's failure is apparent in the uselessness of the 
accreditation Standards designed to be applied to the education library and spe- 
cificially to the library’s collection of professional materials. The library is an in- 
tegral element of teacher preparation programs and reflects an institution's 
pedagogical strategy. It provides the means for individualized instruction and 
independent study as well as the means for more varied patterns of teaching. 
It is the instrumentality for providing the student with a variety of ideas as 
well as a breadth of outlook. It is also inseparably linked with the quality of the 
professorate and with the productivity of its rescarch and service activities. The 


1 National Council for Accreditation of Teacher Education. Standards for Accredita- 
tion of Teacher Education. Washington, D.C.: National Council for Accreditation of 
Teacher Education, 1970, NCATE represents five constituent organizations: American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher Education, Council of Chief State School Officers; 
National School Boards Association; National Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards, National Education Association; and the National Association 
of State Directors of Teacher Education and Certification, 
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quality of the schools in which teacher preparation programs are offered is 
directly linked with the quality of their libraries. And precisely in this area 
where NCATE should be clear and specific the Standards are weak and even 
misleading. 


So-called Standards The Standards are arranged 
in two parts. Each deals with a separate level of schooling. The first is applicable 
to basic studies for the preparation of teachers (nursery school through sec- 
ondary school) including five-year and M.A.T. (Master of Arts in Teaching) 
programs. The second is for course work beyond the baccalaureate level and 
includes programs for the training of research workers. In parallel, for each 
level of teacher education there is a standard presumably applicable to the 
library. That for a basic program reads: “The library is adequate to support 
the instruction, research, and services pertinent to each teacher education pro- 
gram.” That for the advanced programs reads: “The library provides re- 
sources that are adequate to support instruction, independent study, and re- 
search required for each advanced program.” The accompanying preambles 
and questions are designed to elicit information to show how the library is 
achieving the recommended level. For example, one question is phrased to 
show that an institution, in maintaining and improving the quality of its library 
holdings, gives serious consideration to the recommendations of its faculty. 
The question is a trite one. This is not to say that most serious consideration 
should not be given to the recommendations of the faculty. On the contrary, 
the library would be meaningless without the necessary linkage to the class- 
room faculty. The guidelines’ question simply fails to display an appreciation 
for the necessary partnership of teacher, librarian, and student in accomplish- 
ing the goals of an instructional program. It fails to appreciate the role of the 
professional librarian—particularly of the librarian with à subject specialization 
—who might even help keep the faculty member up-to-date in his field. 

A second question asks whether in developing the library serious considera- 
tion is given to the recommendations of appropriate national professional or- 
ganizations and learned societies, The question strikes a note of judicious au- 
thority. How could one argue with the dicta of national professional or- 
ganizations and learned societies? In any case, NCATE was asked to name sev- 
eral of these organizations. When the five organizations named were queried, 
each responded to the effect that they did not make such recommendations! 
Here are several of the responses. “I am sorry to report that our Association has 
not developed a bibliography which would be of assistance to you," the Nation- 
al Association of Secondary School Principals responded. The Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Development reported that “. . . this Association has 
not developed recommendations in this area.” The American Personnel and Gui- 
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dance Association responded: “...our Association has made no recommenda- 
tions respecting library holdings in this area of guidance and counseling." Etc. 

A third question asks whether consideration has been given to the recom- 
mendations drawn from a nationally recognized list (or lists) of books and 
periodicals. Unfortunately, such lists are not identified. It is not clear whether 
what is meant is the Charles B. Shaw's List of Books for College Libraries 
published by the American Library Association in 1931; or the lists of the 
Lamont Library at Harvard University, the Undergraduate Library of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, or the Books for College Libraries (1967) prepared for 
the University of California's New Campus Program. None of these claims to 
provide for teacher education programs, nor do they in fact. The most com- 
prehensive annotated bibliography of books currently available for educa- 
tion is the New York University List of Books in Education (New York, 1968), 
and even this would not meet the needs of advanced educational programs. 

To complete the facade, other questions are phrased which deal with access 
to library holdings and library expenditures. The possible answers, however, 
are immaterial. For example, the question regarding library finances reads: 
“What is the annual record of library expenditures for the total library and for 
teacher education during the past five years?” Teacher preparation programs 
exist in so many different settings, in large universities and in small col- 
leges, that the possible answer to this question is utterly meaningless. There are 
other serious shortcomings in the so-called Standards. The questions fail to 
provide an adequate differentiation between a library designed for a college 
level program, and a library organized to support university research and doc- 
toral programs. And the major object of a library in support of research pro- 
grams, to confront the researcher or clinician with ongoing or projected re- 
search or clinical practice, is lost, Further, although the Standards describe the 
library as *...the principal educational materials resource and information 
storage and retrieval center of an institution," an appropriate verbal obeisance 
to modernity, no appreciation of the possible interpretive services or practices 
of modern information science is indicated. In addition, the Standards fail to 
deal with the library as representing a combination of resources (in all media), 
staff, services, and facilities. 

The Standards as presently written will not help establish education libraries 
as “information storage and retrieval centers,” nor enhance their capabilities 
of supporting preparation programs for professional school personnel. Their 
failure to make specific recommendations—to establish standards, in fact—rep- 
resents a disservice to faculty, students, and librarians of teacher preparation 
institutions, as well as to the public which depends upon them. 

In illustration, consider what might occur. Parents in Minnesota bring up a 
son or daughter, and with great hope send their youngster to a teacher prepara- 
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tion college. This is to an NCATE accredited school with an inadequate educa- 
tion library. The aspiration of student and parents is that the ensuing educational 
experiences will produce a teacher who will find a lifetime of social usefulness 
and satisfaction in professional service. What is the outcome? The student is 
tracked into a second-rate educational experience and becomes a second-rate 
teacher. The teaching profession, the public, and the children are bilked. 


Help or Hindrance In another instance of pro- 
fessional irresponsibility NCATE accredited an institution in Puerto Rico to 
offer Masters degrees. According to NCATE the professors offering such pro- 
grams should be competent in research and involved in writing. But did 
NCATE determine that adequate library facilities were available to support the 
work of such a faculty? In Puerto Rico the development of research library 
resources in education is a matter of urgency. The well-being of the people of 
Puerto Rico is dependent on their being equipped with the tools which only 
education can provide. The history of education in Puerto Rico demonstrates 
the willingness of the people of the Commonwealth to allocate the necessary 
resources. Only continuing programs of research will enable these resources to 
be used effectively. Further, the matter of research in education in Puerto Rico 
and the solution of educational problems is basic to the solution of educational 
problems in a number of mainland United States cities, as well as in other areas 
of Latin America. Did NCATE help or hinder the cause of education by over- 
looking the inadequacy of supporting library resources in Puerto Rico? ‘The 
answer is visible in many of dur Eastern cities, 

NCATE's evident reliance upon poorly formulated standards is malfeasance 
in office. Its toleration of teacher Preparation programs with substandard edu- 
cational Iesources—substandard teacher preparation programs—has encouraged 
different educational programs for the poor and the rich. Such differences 
threaten our traditional reliance upon public education and are hardly in keep- 
ing with the democratic aspirations of the American people. : 

further apparent when one considers the massive 
oblems to be solved, How can we educate an urban 


devised for a rural Society? How can we teach the 
new and heterogeneous masses brought into the arena of the education 


with a teaching staff equipped and conditioned to w 
like-minded student body? Where will we find t 
quality education so necessary for all of the peop 
In peace, in prosperity, in a rational social order? 
sional policing agency, NCATE, and its constitue 
it is appalling to discover that this don't-rock-t 
of the problem. Instead of providing enlighte 
NCATE is the silent partner in a political 


al process 
ork with a homogeneous and 
he resources to provide the 
le's children to live together 
When we turn to the profes- 
nt organizations for a solution, 
he-boat bureaucracy is a part 
ned and energetic leadership, 
decision to uphold the status quo. 
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A remedy must be sought. NCATE must either get out of the accreditation 
business or, as a first step, rewrite the Standards at once. Revision would require 
a new and thorough national study of the education library as it presently 
exists as well as a conceptualization of what such libraries should be. Only after 
the necessary information is assembled could standards be written which would 
establish a “floor” or basic level for such libraries and make provision for their 
progressive improvement. 

The data gathering and deliberation should involve not only NCATE but 
also the appropriate accreditation and liaison committees of the American 
Library Association, particularly the Education and Behavioral Science Librar- 
ians Subsection of the Association of College and Research Libraries. Also in- 
volved should be the expertise of the Special Libraries Association and the 
American Association for Information Science. In addition, NCATE and its 
constituent organizations should muster support for a National Library of Edu- 
cation which could provide the leadership so well exemplified by the National 
Library of Medicine and the National Library of Agriculture for their respec- 
tive fields. For NCATE and its associated organizations anything less would 
represent a continuing crime against the children of America. 
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Confessions of a School-Watcher 


Dean W. O'Brien 


I got interested in schools because they were so incomprehensibly dull. 

I was a general assignment reporter in Highland Park, Illinois, at the time— 

late 1956, a year before Sputnik. It was my first job out of the university, after 
a two-year delay in the Marine Corps, and I was eager to find stories with some 
social, intellectual, or cultural meat. Two years had seemed a long time with- 
out it. ' 
The municipal beat held little promise. City Hall was preoccupied with 
sewers, building codes, and zoning—important enough in their own right—but 
it was hard to work any of my existential concerns into those stories. The police 
beat on that paper was mostly a matter of groping through mental webworks 
to lay your hands on a fresh word for the impact of one motor vehicle against 
another (nudge, bump, jolt, collide, crash, smash, and so forth). 

But the schools. Here was a beat that by definition forced one to deal every 
day with the most compelling social, intellectual, and cultural issues of our 
time. And right here in our town. What knowledge is of most worth today? 
What is knowledge? How does a society decide what its cultural heritage is 
— 5o that it has something to transmit to the new generations in school? Where 
are we heading, and what are the schools doing to prepare children for the new 
life in Tomorrowland? In short, how does our culture say, through the 
schools, what it means to be human in our time? It was a matter worthy of some 
attention, I thought. 

Almost no one else thought so, least of all educators. They told me that edu- 
cation is a technical field in which laymen have no competence—and certainly 
no interest, as long as their children get through school with the credentials for 
a job or college entrance. But how could human meaning be a technical ques- 
tion? 

"The existence of school boards, made up of laymen, seemed to be a chink in 
their reasoning. Here would be the opening for the deliberation of human is- 
sues, even if the function of the professional educator were only technical, 
translating the results of those deliberations into pragmatic programs. But at 
school board meetings I attended there was only the droning of what educa- 
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tors call The B's—budgets, buildings; bonds, bus schedules, and the like. The 
sewer beat at City Hall was better than this. 

I asked a school board member why school elections were practically prede- 
termined by a caucus system that managed to eliminate nearly all public com- 
petition and debate. He said that candidates should not be forced to compete 
for the responsibility “because board service is an altruistic job consuming 
several days a week without pay. A board member is not immersed in interest- 
ing philosophical or academic questions. He devotes his time to solving techni- 
cal and financial problems." 

One should not disturb the sleepers because sleeping is such a dull occupa- 
tion, punishment enough, but somebody has to do the sleeping. That seemed 
to be the logic. 

Not much copy there. Still, nothing could be that dull. And I had been read- 
ing Mortimer Smith’s book, The Diminished Mind, which led me to believe 
that, whatever the merits of his thesis, there were extremely important things 
simmering up in education somewhere beneath the hegemony of tedium. One 
had to be certified to deal with such things, though, or even to learn what they 
were. So I left reporting for awhile to work on a master’s degree program at 
the University of Wisconsin, there to get a teacher’s license for high school 
English and journalism, there to be certified for participation in the esoteric de- 
liberation of educational and, hopefully, human issues. I was going to get into 
Kafka’s castle. 

Well, it wasn’t so dull in there, not as dull as a school board meeting. Profes- 

sors—Merle Borrowman, Glen Eye, John Guy Fowlkes, Ed Krug, and Lin 
Stiles prominent among them—kept pressing my original point, that a culture 
is a human enterprise, and you can tell it exists by the fact that it is passed on 
from one generation to the next. The act of passing it on is precisely the point 
where it becomes visible and where it is revised so that it can continue to live. 
I was reassured. I was on the right scent, after all. 
On the whole, my classmates thought they were off the scent when the major 
issues arose in the classroom. They were there to become teachers, Their dis- 
comfort was usually relieved when they were able to find a lethal NEA (Na- 
tional Education Association) cliche that would cut off discussion and thought. 
One should “teach to the felt needs of the child, the whole child." That's about 
all there was to it. Or one should "recognize individual differences." These, and 
a dozen other standard items in the professional liturgy. 

Grudgingly, though, I began to notice that their cliche-ridden pronounce- 
ments did not seem to affect the quality of their teaching. It was as beautiful 
seeing some of these people at work, teaching in the classroom, as it was boring 
to hear them explain what teaching is all about. It shouldn't have come as such a 
surprise. Hadn’t I, in years past, experienced courses like “Press and Society,” 
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which we all regarded as largely irrelevant, probably because they were de- 
voted exclusively to "relevance"? And I was familiar enough with the exalted 
b.s. that perfectly competent artists usually dish out about their work, Sensibly 
enough, my classmates in education weren't as interested in learning to talk 
about their work as they were in learning to do it. 

"That's a bothersome reality, with difficult implications for the democratic dia- 
logue to which we are all committed by our national Constitution. If what we 
say bears little relation to what we do, and perhaps justifiably, the search for 
truth in the free marketplace of ideas is in trouble, And the journalist's job is 
trivialized to the function of recording snappy cocktail conversation by big- 
name, garrulous sources. 

I had to think about that some more. Meanwhile, I went back to newspaper 
reporting, as education editor of the daily in Jackson, Michigan. I now had the 
credentials to get past the palace guard of education. If they said this or that 
issue could not be explained to a layman, I could say, “Ah, but I'm not a layman. 
Explain it to me, and PI] explain it to my readers." 

It was 1959 by then, and John Dewey was catching it as the villain who cor- 
rupted the once-rigorous staridards of American education. The Russians had 
lofted a space satellite, the Americans hadn't, and that pretty well demonstrated 
the decadence of Dewey and his influence on our schools—much as campus 
unrest was popularly attributed to Benjamin Spock a decade later. Cocktail 
party logic. 

*My god, don't mention John Dewey in this town," the school superinten- 
dent said when I let on that I was doing a series about how Dewey's ideas were 
being implemented in local classrooms. That's like waving a red flag in front 
of a bull. What are you after, really? A big expose? A big name for yourself? 
You reporters are all alike." And he went on with the standardized source-lec- 
ture about journalism being a cheap trade catering to the lowest, most trivial 
impulses of mankind. One is supposed to infer, I think, that the source's trade 
is, by contrast, a noble calling, more humanly significant but, through some 
logical trick, entirely lacking in news value. 

In fact, he concluded with a remark so widespread on the education beat 
that I can use another source to get the quote verbatim. (I wasn't actually taking 
notes at the Jackson superintendent's lecture.) Wilbur Schramm quotes a school 
official as having said, “People don't go snooping around a doctor's office, tell- 
ing him how to run his business. Why don't they give us the confidence they 
give other trained professionals?” 

By an assistant to the superintendent, I was given the names of some teachers 
I might want to quote on Dewey because they "verbalized nicely," and I 
finally got the series, which possibly succeeded in showing Dewey to be some- 
thing more admirable and complex than a villain. But the superintendent's ir- 
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ritable lecture was still ringing in my mind when, soon after finishing the 
series, I accepted an invitation from the University of Wisconsin to return and 
work toward a Ph.D., with attractive financial assistance. The lecture had clear- 
ly been more defensive and pained than it had been openly aggressive. 

This attitude was one of the most troublesome obstacles I ran into as I tried 
to get a fix on the education beat now that I was back in school and officially 
free to think some more about it. Medicine was the most enviable model of how 
to run a profession in our society, Not only did it pay a lot better than educa- 
tion, but it had prestige, some scientific—and hence unarguable—basis, and 
self-regulation, or autonomy. ("People don't go snooping around a doctor's 
office. . . .") Myron Lieberman had just recently written a book, Education as a 
Profession, outlining the steps that education should take to transform itself 
into a real profession like medicine. 

But there were other real professions, many of them not a bit like medicine. 
The U.S. Employment Service counted authors, editors, reporters, actors and 
actresses, artists and sculptors among the professions. These fields just didn’t 
fit the definition of a profession that seemed to please educators and sociolo- 
gists. The accepted definition was: an occupation one could only enter through 
extensive formal training in an esoteric field. Practitioners already in the field are 
thought to be the only persons competent to guard the gates against unquali- 
fied newcomers. As Carr-Saunders and Wilson said in 1933 in their seminal work 
on the topic, The Professions: "Exclusiveness .. . is the object of the system, 
since its primary purpose is the shutting out of the incompetent.” That defini- 
tion and logic echoed down through three decades of monographs and other 
scholarly works, 

Self-evident as that view seemed to be, I was more taken with, and perhaps 
more comforted by, Bertrand Russell’s observation: 
artists and writers is almost invariably mistaken as to the younger generation; 

_the pundits almost always condemn new men who are subsequently judged to 
have outstanding merit." C. P, Snow, in The Two Cultures and in The Search, 
acknowledges that this is often the Case, even in science. 
it were a profession like medicine, there 

ffort to tease and Worry its practitioners 
ion in the media. A bunch of amateurs 

a be as sensible as my attempting heart 

surgery, But if it came to that, I would be deeply disappointed. If human 
meaning became a matter reserved for experts, we would be in for tragic, cul- 
ture-wide alienation. By my logic, that just couldn't be, but I knew well 
enough that illogic can be legislated and made to prev 
a lot of lives, including my own. 


Maybe education was a profession more like the arts, If that were the case, 


“The older generation of 


ail long enough to damage 
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then the educator might devote himself to making knowledge and wisdom ac- 
cessible to as many people as possible instead of fighting for exclusiveness. He 
would be one of Matthew Arnold’s great men of culture “who have labored 
to divest knowledge of all that was harsh, uncouth, difficult, abstract, profes- 
sional, exclusive; to humanize it, to make it efficient outside the clique of the 
cultivated and learned...” Then knowledge and learning could become a joint 
social undertaking, like the development of language, to which everyone con- 
tributes and from which everyone draws sustenance and sense of community. 
It would do wonders for the education beat. 

As far as I could make out, a profession can go either way, toward exclusion- 
ism or toward what might be called consciousness-expansion. It was up to lay- 
men—not through some explicit referendum but through a kind of cumulative 
attitude expressed in a variety of idioms: legislation (certification and jurisdic- 
tional laws), personal relations (staying out of a school administrator's hair be- 
cause “he knows what's best for the children"), style of newspaper coverage 
(“school authorities said,” so we won't pursue it further because they have the 
final word in their field), and the like. The actual substance of the field—hing- 
ing a great deal on whether a layman could justifiably claim sufficient mastery 
to participate in it—was neither decisive nor, ultimately, knowable. It was sub- 
ject to human choice. Phrenology, after all, was once seen as an expert field. 

It is laymen who give a profession its head, its internal autonomy. If they 
don't trust themselves to take part in the processes or to judge the outcomes of 
the work, they implicitly confer autonomy on the practitioner and his col- 
leagues. With the autonomy usually goes authority. That is, one concedes that 
the expert has valid and legitimate power over him and other laymen in par- 
ticular aspects of their being. While it appears that this concession can some- 
times be made out of sheer ennui rather than the layman's distrust of himself— 
we certainly can't be turned on about every last thing that affects our lives— 
I don't think that ennui can be clearly separated from self-distrust. There isa 
relationship between emotional depression and sense of inadequacy. 

And authority doesn't always accompany autonomy. In the arts, the public 
will often allow a man to pursue his work freely. (It can't really hurt anyone, 
although there are perennial exceptions to this attitude, beginning with the 
exclusion of poets from Plato's Republic.) But authority is conceded to the 
artist piecemeal. A particular work, or part of it, may have authority in a lay- 
man’s view, and this may create a longer-lasting authority for that one artist, 
but artists-as-a-class will probably never get the kind of blanket authority 
that a physician gets by being a physician. Nor are educators likely to, as Martin 
Mayer argued in The Schools. 

Conveniently, at this point in my thinking, reality broke in. Taking advan- 
tage of a massive, almost majestic, indifference to public education, three young 
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men gained control of the five-man school board in Twin Lakes, Wisconsin. 
That was in late July, 1961. For a full year they kept the attention of the region- 
al press, and intermittently the national press and networks, as they made one 
unheard-of move after another, 

The most unexpected, newsworthy move was their first. They put the 
McGuffey’s Eclectic Reader in as “the main instrument of instruction” in read- 
ing. The last time anyone had heard of the McGuffey Eclectic was when Mar- 
shall Dillon mentioned it in a Gunsmoke episode; he was recalling the good old 
days. The chosen edition carried an original copyright of 1879—though the 
first McGuffeys dated back another forty years—and a renewal date of 1920. 

Quaint as it all seemed, these were angry young men, effective, imaginative, 
articulate, concerned, and bitter about their alienation from cultural power, 
about what they saw as the erosion of American and intellectual values, and 
about what they saw as the banal, complacent bureaucracy of professional ed- 
ucators. They were widely regarded as Right Wing disruptionists but, al- 
though their political allegiance unmistakably tended in that direction, it would 
be misleading to explain them away on that one, less than commanding, dimen- 
sion, Their significance depended no more on the Right-Left cliche than the 
sense of the more recent Counter Culture does. 

My request to come down and investigate the controversy was viewed with 


suspicion by the school board majority. I was a graduate student at a school of 
education—Kafka’s castle, 


was asked if I thought pro 
if I thought responsibilitie 
tions I have since forgotten. 
could really discriminate friend from foe anyhow 


S ymen had any right to “take over" the 
School district. Early in the dispute, the pro-McGuffey forces attached a dec- 


laration to a school bulletin. It said: “To dissent, to oppose, is a basic right and 
privilege enjoyed only in those nations which subscribe to freedom. Ours is 
such a nation. Dissent is a natural and desirable check on all forms of error..." 
It was hard to tell who was thought to be dissenting and who was thought to 


be prevailing in error, but the impulse to discuss the issues was there, whether 
it was labeled conservative or liberal. 


In contrast, the pro-educationist forces showed no inc 


lination to discuss sub- 
stantive issues. They chose to limit their argument to 


expressions of dismay 
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over the transgression of laymen presuming to interfere in expert matters. For 
example, an educator from the State Department of Public Instruction told the 
school board: “We'll be very happy to offer our help in the work of selection 
of (textbooks) in order to prevent this sort of thing from happening again 
in arithmetic and social studies. We know that you don't have the time and the 
background for this kind of work, and it is important that professional people 
do professional jobs." 

Pro-educationist villagers expressed a similar logic. One said: "This board 
was only interested in curriculum, and it neglected the things a board is sup- 
posed to take care of, such as arranging the school census, keeping books and 
records straight, taking care of buildings and salaries. The board should trust 
the administrator and teachers to develop the best education." 

Another said: "School boards shouldn't take over everything. They should 
let teachers and the principal line up the program. If you buy a garage, that 
don't make you a mechanic. The school board should run the schools physi- 
cally, period. Just having an education don't cut ice in running a school." 

I interviewed the forty-four principals in the controversy. Twenty broadly 
favored the pro-McGuffey school board majority, twenty opposed it, and four 
claimed ignorance or neutrality even though they were very much embroiled. I 
asked them to identify the issues, say where they stood, and explain why. In ex- 
plaining why, they inevitably called upon some authority—an educational 
expert, themselves, some nonexpert. I called this reference to authority. To nail 
it down more directly, I then asked what authority they would consider the 
best one to settle each issue. This I called deference to authority. I was trying 
to determine how much authority had been conceded to the profession of ed- 
ucation, and on which questions. 

Only one of the nine issues was considered by the majority of principals as 
a matter that should be left to experts. That was the teaching of reading. The 
other issues were seen to be well within the competence of laymen. Those is- 
sues were (1) the obsolescence of reading material, (2) local school autonomy, 
(3) educational philosophy, (4) sectarianism, (5) moral values, (6) political 
philosophy, (7) citizenship training, and (8) book damage and censorship of 
curriculum materials. This generally held true for both reference and deference 
and for educators as well as noneducators, although some principals deferred to 
professional authority more often than they referred to it. Deference, of course, 
was a more conscious commitment. 

On April 21, 1962, Judge M. Eugene Baker of the Kenosha County Circuit 
Court vindicated the McGuffey Four. (The original three men had been joined 
by a fourth school board member in the summer of 1961.) He cleared them of 
all charges and went so far as to say: “These four men .. . were filled with the 
zeal of a crusader to bring about a change in the educational program of their 
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school for what they sincerely believe is for the betterment of the children of 
that community." 

Looking back now over this last decade, I see the McGuffey incident as the 
first notable uprising in an accelerating protest against the hegemony of triv- 
lalizing, systems-oriented, technological authority. I suppose the McGuffey 
Four would find it embarrassing to be classed with the Chicago Seven. They 
were cleancut, All-American types. Goldwater men. Their style may have 
been different, but their message was about the same. They seemed to believe 
in participatory democracy as deeply, and with a comparably urgent sense of 
time-running-out, as the New Left does. 

Eugene McCarthy galvanized a similar strange-bedfellow constituency. Dur- 
ing his 1968 Wisconsin campaign, McCarthy won the endorsement of conserva- 
tive newspapers and gained the old-line provincial vote as well as the “edu- 
cated” vote. When that surge was broken at the Chicago convention, as it bat- 
tered up against the majestic indifference of the party machinery, the pain had 
to be excruciating for anyone who believes in the human possibilities of our 
Constitution. I am still struggling to recover from the despair and debilitating 
anger aroused in me by the brutality of that official indifference and its more 
concrete expression in the head-cracking nightsticks of Chicago police. 

My reference to the Chicago heartbreak is no digression. Together with 
the McGuffey Four and my own fourteen years of groping to grasp the nature 
of education in our culture, it is an expression of a serious—I would say the 
most serious—American problem, the crisis of authority. 

a ipic is not authority, never was, however accurate a literary figure like 

the authority of a nightstick” may at first seem. Authority is power that peo- 
ple accept as legitimate. There is, of course, a considerable and usually ne- 
glected literature on the legitimation of power, ranging from such antique 
books as Castiglione’s Book of the Courtier through Max Weber to contempo- 
rary studies of mythology and its relationship to the political conditions of a 
society. This literature makes it clear that power, to survive as anything but 
mechanistic tyranny, must become authority—legitimized by some rationale. 

As Theodore Roszak argues in The Making of a Counter Culture, “objective 
consciousness” is the prevailing rationale today. This rationale. “ 

ogy,” he writes, “is an arbitrary construct in Which a giv 
historical situation has invested its sen 
this rationale, he says, knowledge has c 
lation of verifiable propositions,” 


like a mythol- 
en society in a given 
se of meaningfulness and value." Under 
ome to mean no more than "an accumu- 
"Henn Such knowledge describes a reality “that ex- 
ists independent of any purely personal considerations," and this calls for a 
great corps of experts who cultivate objective consciousness at the expense of 


their sensitivity to a more human, subjective reality. 
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tbere are mo experts. The expansion of the personality is nothing that is 
achieved by special training, but by a naive openness to experience." 

This was the assumption behind the First Amendment to the Constitution 
all along, wasn't it? The idea that, when it came to fulfilling oneself, there are 
no human experts other than oneself. No one with a certified mastery of the 
subject, no one with a special pipeline to reality, no official who had any right 
to enforce his ideas of what's good for you, to pursue your happiness. Except 
you. 

But that was before the hegemony of expertise. In recent times, one of the 
most insidious intrusions of expertise has been in the parent-child relationship. 
For a generation or more now, parents have been in a state of anxiety over 
the question of whether they are raising their children properly. And, under 
our objective mythology, properly means according to the best knowledge we 
have in the child development field. The field, like other expert fields, describes 
a reality “that exists independent of any purely personal considerations,” if one 
can imagine the relation of child and parent being devoid of purely personal 
considerations. Nevertheless, the advice of experts in news columns and con- 
sulting rooms has commonly taken precedence over the authentic impulses of 
parents—despite the rule-of-thumb warning by the experts themselves that 
parents must trust their own feelings. Some believers in child-rearing as a 
technological field have even insisted that many persons are “unqualified” to 
be parents. (The word-choice is more revealing than the general idea.) 

In every culture, of course, personal relationships exist within a power ra- 
tionale, or authority system. But the contemporary system of technological 
authority excludes personal relationships—or redefines them as merely prag- 
matic liaisons, measurable in objective terms, which to me is tantamount to ex- 
chiding them, since it omits their more enriching, meaning-producing quali- 
ties. It is no good to confront the authority of the father now, man to man, 
because he is only a minor official, a low echelon spokesman, a long way from 
the decision-making centers in the child-rearing field. 

It works better to sneer “Pig” at a cop. At least he might belt you one, which 
makes for a human contact of sorts, and his whole rig—black leather, blue 
cloth, plastic mask, and club—does assure you that you're getting closer to the 
sources of authority. 

You get even closer, though, when you stand up against the power of a 
school. It is quite explicitly the school which has taken over the function of 
child-rearing—on at least two grounds, both within the rationale of the objec- 
tive consciousness. One of the grounds is that parents are not experts in the 
technical field of child-rearing. The other is the central myth of progress and 
the “explosion of knowledge.” One has to “keep up” on the literature, the re- 
search—or one’s grasp of reality will be obsolete, irrelevant to the future and to 
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the younger generation which will populate that future. The "generation gap" 
is the ultimate proof that we are making progress, that we have succeeded in 
building a world so new and strange to us that we can't understand it. Only 
younger people, born into it, can. We wouldn't give up that "proof," not for 
the world, although I’ve noticed that younger people aren't nearly so intrigued 
with the generation gap thesis as their elders are. I’m sure they're flattered by 
the power that accrues to them from the thesis, but I suspect they're also over- 
whelmed by the magnitude if not the unreality of that power. Maybe they 
will give up the *proof"—for the world. 

A school is an orphanage. I suppose I sensed that, somehow, when I started 
on my quest. As a child I was led to believe that the whole new-dawning world 
was in school. It was by scholarly pursuits that one apprehended a far richer, 
wider world than one could expect from dim, or shady, uncertified personal 
relationships and feelings. Here, in school, you participated in the most daring 
adventures of the mind—many of them as tough and grueling as the voyage 
of Columbus, others as breathtaking as the inversions of familiar reality by 
Freud, Darwin, Buber, Marx, Einstein—or ski-jumping. It was the kind of hope 
a man may give as he leaves a child at the orphanage door. 

I expected to encounter intellectuals in school, teachers who were forever 
exploring and reworking reality to provide richer visions of it, visions inviting 
everyone's participation and revitalizing the whole social environment. There 
was some of that delicious stuff, but it was furtive. Worse than that, it was be- 
side the point. Reality had already been determined, and it was the teacher's 
job to pass it around in pieces, which had been sliced by textbook publishers, 
curriculum committees, and other technicians who lined up the menu months 
in advance. There was no question about the universality of objective reality; 
it only remained to distribute and merchandise it efficiently, a technical mat- 
ter. Given the myth of objective reality as all-encompassing, the Cult of Effi- 
ciency that Callahan once complained of, was entirely appropriate to education. 

“Naive Openness to experience” was around the corner somewhere, in an- 
other universe, The function of the school was to provide categories which 
anticipated all experience, all "phenomena," and to train children to perceive 
reality so that it could be fitted into those categories. In that way, one could 
eliminate surprises (and joy) in the interests of predictability, without which 
scientific knowledge is nothing. One could thereby eliminate, or at least reduce, 
openness to experience, shutting off the subjective connection to experience, 
closing the door so tightly that, for many, it now takes drugs to break open 
the doors again. 

That is the complacent rationale, or authority system, which I think the Old 
Right and the New Left, as individuals, and a scattering of unaffiliated cranks 
are rebelling against. If I read them wrong, I can still say with authority that it 
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is precisely what bothers me. I’ve always taken clandestine peeks at nonobjec- 
tive realities and, however dysfunctional it has proven to be in a world of 
vitae sheets and Serious Programs, I know there are richer realities than the 
ones that our objective consciousness certifies. 

In schools, where the culture is transmitted and the children are initiated, 
there are still a great many zones that laymen might like to dabble in, perhaps 
according to their private visions of a richer "quality of life," as the phrase goes. 
Moral values, political and educational philosophy, sectarianism, and citizen- 
ship training are among these zones, as indicated by my McGuffey study. How- 
ever fearfully atavistic such dabbling may seem to the objective consciousness, 
which has presumably eased the Western world away from all those nasty quar- 
rels among advocates of private visions, I think it will be rather nice. A private 
vision without a program can't really hurt anyone; it can only invite us to a 
richer consciousness, a richer culture. The program is what does the damage 
to human sensibilities. 

Given the history of social movements, I suppose someone will try to enforce 
his vision, turn it into a program, and in a few centuries it may be as oppressive 
as the decaying one we have now. In any case, the oppressive power will not 
become evident to anyone until the programmed visions begin to decay, when 
power is stripped of authority and shows through in new outbursts of head- 
smashing nightsticks. 

But if we really believe in the individual's own sense of meaning and destiny, 
we may be able to get along without a compulsory vision, except that one belief 
in the individual, as it elaborates itself—if it is trusted to. 

Meanwhile, a humble beginning can be made if we reject the objective con- 
sciousness, with all its personnel from the Pentagon to the classroom, and if we 
then have the courage to recognize it as half of the truth, allowing that subjec- 
tivity is the other half. If one believes in any kind of dialectic process, we still 
won't have the whole truth when we've asserted the connection between sub- 
ject and object, but we'll have the potential then to go on to richer realities— 
instead of hanging on, as we have been, to this dumb corpse, pretending it’s 
alive because we're afraid there is nothing else coming along tomorrow, noth- 
ing that we can imagine, obsessed as we are with this rapid decomposition. 

‘An even more humble beginning is to cherish teachers as the artists that they 
could be if they were given the autonomy to seek truth—and hence earn au- 
thority—on spectrums wider than the objective consciousness now allows (only 
at the graduate level, however). Then the teacher might be—like a shaman who 
sometimes succeeds—a kind of impresario to reality, take it or leave it. Not a 
certified certifier of reality. } 

If that began to happen, if a market developed for it, I might go back to 


the school beat. 
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The “Disadvantaged” Child 


in the Rain-Dance School 


Leslie A. Hart 


However else they may be shorted, our “disadvantaged” children don’t lack 
for attention. From the local public school to the carpeted offices of govern- 
ment, this group evokes multiple expressions of deep concern and promises 
of vigorous effort—an interest all the more impressive because most of it seems 
obviously genuine. 

Unfortunately, almost all the remedial action thus far appears to rest on 
assumptions that plague our schools and hinder their progress. : 

The prevailing view, expressed or implied even by those who differ widely 
on the problem, boils down to the disadvantaged child's lack of readiness or 
preparation for school relative to those from more comfortable and supportive 
circumstances. Consequently, the argument goes, he gets off to a bad start, falls 
further and further below grade standards, is told and comes to believe that 
he is inferior and a failure, and so he perpetuates for another generation the 
ignorance-poverty cycle. 

The remedy, it is then assumed, is to offer some form of compensatory train- 
ing; if not Head Start, something with the same general purpose, whether it 
range from socialization experiences using guitars to pressure cooker indoc- 
trination using unison shouting. The main measure of success is the child's sub- 
sequent ability to achieve in regular schools, which usually means the conven- 
tional, rigid, class-and-grade variety. 

This argument has enough surface persuasiveness to lull suspicion. But if 
critically examined, its core is both fallacious and unrealistic as an operational 
base. While too little time and money has yet been expended to warrant any 
blanket conclusions about programs for the "disadvantaged," the lack of shin- 
ing successes, especially at elementary levels and below, must create at least 
some apprehension. The collapse of too many initially bright prospects does 
jibe with barking up an embarrassingly wrong tree. One of its fruits, we may 
note, is Jensenism—the tired suggestion that there is not too much wrong that 
better genes wouldn't fix, at least for those disadvantaged with black skins. 


Tbe Two-Group Concept If we are to get on 


firm ground to attack the problem, surely we must first disabuse ourselves of 
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the notion that has grown up and found reiteration that school population 
breaks down readily into two groups: those who do all right, and a smaller num- 
ber, the disadvantaged, who do badly. To state this proposition this baldly 
makes it, of course, absurd on its face; yet it crops up again and again in the re- 
marks of some surprising persons in the form of “one third of our school chil- 
dren...” or “x million of our students...” that plainly imply this kind of divi- 
sion of the whole. A prime example occurs in Dr. Arthur R. Jensen’s much re- 
marked article in the Harvard Educational Review, in which he blandly in- 
forms readers that “children with average or above-average IQs generally do 
well in school without much special attention.”! The paper offers no less than 
six pages of mouse-type references, but for this whopping conclusion not even 
a footnote is tendered in support. Nor does the learned author, who appears 
more interested in genes than children, even pause to hint what he means by 
“do well.” The two-group concept, of course, is plain: those do well, these few- 
er fail. 

Bill Cosby has suggested on television that “disadvantaged” is a fancy sub- 
stitute for “poor,” but I feel “poor” has much greater accuracy and meaning. 
We must note that for all the breasts beaten and tears shed the disadvantaged 
child does not exist in the flesh. He is a dry-born statistical creation at best. We 
have no accepted definition, and such as we do have usually turn out to rest 
on yet another arbitrary binary, yea/nay division. In actuality, one blushes to 
have to set down that children vary enormously. Any division into two groups 
is automatically nonsense. 

Once we begin looking at children we see the difficulties of defining “disad- 
vantaged.” Here is a child from a high income home who can barely read. Is 
he disadvantaged? If he came from a slum home, his disability would be prima 
facie evidence. Here is another from a comfortable home, but the parents are 
alcoholics, neurotics, divorced, or absent. Is he advantaged? This one is from a 
minimal ghetto home, but he is something of a genius and a fine physical speci- 
men as well. Does it make sense to call him disadvantaged? : 


Grade Level Nonsense Even a few such sticky 
questions may lead us to wonder, perhaps, whether the “disadvantaged” child 
is nota sibling of that other nonexistent student, the one at "grade level.” We 
have long since learned that in a classroom with thirty children, only four or 
five will be at a nominal grade level on any one factor, even if “grade level” is 
defined to allow a year's range. The schools, to be sure, show all too little sign 
of being much bothered by this awkward finding. They continue to use the 
grade level nonsense, proving that staunch administrators can overcome all 


1 Arthur R, Jensen, “How Much Can We Boost IQ and Scholastic Achievement?” Har- 
vard Educational Review, Vol, 39, Winter, 1969, pp. 1-123. 
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sorts of obstacles if they are merely factual. "Disadvantaged" turns out on ex- 
amination to be one more of the viciously unreal groupings used to avoid grap- 
pling with the individual differences so inconvenient in the conventional class- 
and-grade school. 

We might also mull over another long known finding, that how well chil- 
dren “do” in school (to use Dr. Jensen's scientific terminology) has a persistent 
correlation with family income or other socioeconomic factors, such as the edu- 
cation or occupation of the parents, Should not the schools have some leveling 
effect, as Horace Mann envisioned, and as they seem to have had in the past? 
Why now do we see emphatically the opposite result: in general the gap among 
students from various socioeconomic levels steadily increases throughout the 
years of schooling? 

One more massive chunk of evidence needs to be brought into the fore- 
ground—the Coleman Report. Despite the storms of dispute that have raged 
around its mechanics, the outlines of the main conclusions seem to stand firm, 
or even to take on added solidity. The Coleman team looked for factors that 
related to achievement. They expected to find them, but they failed to show 
up. The usual hallowed guides to school “quality,” such as class size, school 
size, library books, ratio of teachers or counselors, money expended per student, 
age of facilities, seemed to have little bearing on school performance. Clearly 
the report must be in gross error, for were not the findings impossible, out- 
rageous, and even subversive—for what suburbanite will pay escalating taxes 
for glossy schools and smaller classes if this huge study is to be believed? The 
data or interpretation must be wrong! 

But the Coleman Report won't considerately betake itself off. It sits there 
like a giant pothole in a boulevard, hard to get over and hard to get around. 

Let me now put forward an hypothesis that seems to fit these several chunks 
of knowledge, but unfortunately must be judged even more outrageous than 
the Coleman findings. Assume for the moment that our conventional class-and- 
grade schools, still based on a design from the 1840s, are not just as John Gard- 
ner has said, “monumentally ineffective,” but almost totally ineffective—that, 
for practical, routine purposes, they may be considered not to accomplish of 
themselves any appreciable academic education. Visualize them as carrying on 
a long familiar but wholly resultless ritual, much as primitive peoples stage 
elaborate ceremonies to make the earth more productive, evil spirits less po- 
tent, or the rain more generous. A study by a research team might well show 
that the length of the ceremony, the splendor of the costumes, and the cost in 
effort or materials somehow made no difference in outcome. (The finding, of 
course, would outrage the participants beyond measure.) I am hardly the first 
to put forward this mad notion that classroom activity of tbe conventional kind 
does not educate. It has had expression from sources as far apart as Paul Good- 


man and B. F. Skinner. 
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Ritual, Not Education Absurd idea, to be sure, 
but how well it brings the pieces of evidence into a coherent whole. If the 
schools have negligible (or even negative) effects, then the learning children 
do accomplish must occur mainly outside the school. (Obviously, many chil- 
dren learn magnificently before they go to school. Shall we suppose they cease 
learning in their own way the day they enter first grade?) Their learning re- 
sources outside the school then are the prime factor—and today such resources 
correlate neatly with socioeconomic status. If the school were appreciably ef- 
fective, it would have some /eveling effect. If only outside resources count, then 
we would expect to find the widening gaps that we do find. 

The Coleman conclusions suddenly make excellent sense: just how a school 
accomplishes nothing, bow it conducts a pure ritual, doesn’t much matter. One 
rain dance is as good as another. 

And finally, we plainly see the pathetic folly of “compensatory” efforts to 
ready children for a school that offers only ritual, not education. The “flash 
in the pan” results shown by so many programs fit the hypothesis snugly. 

But how can we entertain so wild an hypothesis when we can see daily that 
children are learning in school? We can? Once we stop assuming that they do 
and start looking for proof, the "obvious" learning becomes harder to find. 
Jensen's "doing well" usually boils down to being present and compliant, giv- 
ing back the answers the teacher wants, remembering enough long enough to 
pass an examination and get a grade inscribed on a record or report card. 

When we concentrate on what is taught im school and presumably is learned 
as the result of the classroom teaching effort, we find appallingly little. After 
at least ten years of mathematics, most seniors have only a feeble grasp of 
arithmetical reasoning, and many a college graduate flounders at attempts to 
balance a checkbook. Students who have studied a language for years often 
can't converse, read a newspaper, or write a letter in it. Those with ten years 
of "science" may show inability to approach a "real life" problem scientifically 
or understand what scientists do and how they work. Few seniors can write one 
decent, clear paragraph of English studied since first grade. 

If a shocker should be needed to clinch the point, the former United States 
Commissioner of Education has supplied it. In September, 1969, Dr. James E. 
Allen announced à great, ten-year goal: to have all children leave school able 
to read. Officials conceded that they had no figures on how many now don't 
master this most basic of school requirements, but Dr. Allen recalled a New 
York State study had shown that nearly half the sixth graders of this wealthy 
state, which spends close to the top per child, fell below the minimum reading 
standard for the grade. In turn, we must remember that innovative reading ap- 

proaches have demonstrated that these grade standards are far below children’s 


potential. Indications are that nonexceptional children can attain "sixth- 
grade" levels in half or even less time. 


Let me reiterate that | am speaking of what academic learning results from 
the ritual conventional classroom schools spend such enormous sums and effort 
to carry on, and not of what the student learns outside, or on his own (often 
in spite of the school, which may deplore his "not staying with the group"), 
or by the happy accident of once or twice in his long school career having had 
access to a teacher who helps and inspires him—almost always apart from the 
ritual. There seems little question that children learn as they grow and develop 
during their school years, but to evaluate the school's main effort, we must pin- 
point what it accomplishes. And we need to bear in mind that any academic 
learning we do claim for what I have called the ritual must be balanced against 
about ten tbousand bours of classroom instruction! The rain dance goes on in- 
terminably, but few drops fall. 

We can begin to get somewhere in helping our "disadvantaged" child of the 
ghetto, I think, only after we recognize that all children are disadvantaged by 
being forced to endure a ritual that gives them almost no educational nourish- 
ment. If guests come to a banquet thar is never served, the hungriest suffer 
most. Schools that fail all children fail most those who need effective schools 
most. In the kind of school where only outside resources can support the learn- 
ing that the teachers, parents, and child alike suppose should come about 
through the school's inside effort, a cruel joke is played on almost all the low- 
resource students. It is as if we were to tell the six-year-old participant in a rain 
dance that if the skies do not open as a consequence of the ritual, the fault lies 
with him, his family, and his heritage. Ritual schools do not merely fail the 
child dependent on schools for education. They damage him, discourage him, 
demean him. 

Children from impoverished environments often have special "practical" 
needs that complicate the school's basic failure, but mecting these should be 
relatively simple. Hungry children can be fed. Those with no place to rest, 
read, or carry on activities can be allowed to do so in schools kept open for the 
purpose, or in neighborhood centers. Some whose language is not English or 
standard English can be taught in their native tongue at the outset. The 
school's health services, which, too, tend to become more ritual than preven- 
tive and curative, can be made realistic. Books, paper, writing materials, and 
educational supplies can be flooded into homes that lack them. The rebuilding 
of society so that there won't be impoverished sectors remains a splendid ob- 
jective, but hardly one that should delay steps that can be taken at once. 

Where will the money for the whole effort come from? Well, let us note that 
most schools today, for all children, are conventional, class-and-grade, ritual 


schools that do harm, not good. We waste—worse than waste—some thirty bil- 2 ; 


lions of dollars a year on them. That's rather a tidy nest egg. Let us stop paying 
for resultless ritual, and relatively we will wallow in funds for meaningful edu- 


cation. 
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All children will benefit, but the more a child is one of the "disadvantaged," 
one whose outside resources fall toward the low end of the scale, the more im- 
portant and immediate will be the advantage. 
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The Educators Speak—I 


Education and Neocolonialism 


Philip G. Altbach 


The old colonial era, some say, is dead. Evidence? Most formerly colonial areas 
are now independent nations. On the ruins of traditional colonial empire, how- 
ever, has emerged a new, subtler, but perhaps equally influential, kind of 
colonialism. The advanced industrial nations (the United States, most of Eu- 
rope, including the Soviet Union, and Japan) retain substantial influence in 
what are now referred to as the “developing areas.” 

Traditional colonialism involved the direct political domination of one na- 
tion over another area, thus enabling the colonial power to control any and all 
aspects of the internal and external life of the colony. The results of colonial- 
ism differed from country to country, depending in part on the policies of the 
ruling power and in part on the situation in the colony itself. Neocolonialism 
is more difficult to describe and hence to analyze. In this essay neocolonialism 
means the impact of advanced nations on developing areas, in this case with 
special reference to their educational systems and intellectual life. Modern 
neocolonialism differs from traditional colonialism in that it does not involve 
direct political control, leaving substantial leeway to the developing country. 
It is similar, nevertheless, in that some aspects of domination by the advanced 
nation over the developing country remain. Neocolonialism is partly a planned 
policy of advanced nations to maintain their influence in developing coun- 
tries, but it is also simply a continuation of past practices. 

This essay must be a tentative beginning development of a “theory” of neo- 
colonialism and its relationship to education, as there is a dearth of supporting 
descriptive studies on the one hand, and a lack of theoretical analysis on the 
other. Many of the comments made here must await more thorough investiga- 
tion in order to be fully proved. Yet the subject is a timely and critically impor- 
tant one, and it is hoped that this preliminary statement will break some 
ground for research by scholars and for serious analysis by governmental and 
other officials concerned with educational policies in both advanced and de- 
veloping countries. 

This statement takes as a given the notion that advanced nations are not 
merely disinterested philanthropists in the conduct of their educational and 
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intellectual policies in the developing areas. They have particular interests 
which are served by their policies. At the same time, no “devil theory" is in- 
tended. Many of the educational aspects of foreign and technical assistance pro- 
grams are no doubt of substantial value to developing countries. The major 
focus of this essay is on the role of the United States in the educational affairs 
of various developing countries, although other advanced countries also par- 
ticipate in educational neocolonialism.! 


Educational Neocolonialism ^^ Neocolonialism, in 
its specific relationship to education, is not a simple phenomenon. We are de- 
fining it here as broadly as possible to include most aspects of the influence of 
advanced countries on the educational policies and institutions of developing 
countries. It is not always a negative influence, just as colonialism itself had 
some positive effects in several areas. The focus here, however, is generally on 
the negative results of educational neocolonialism precisely because the con- 
sequences are important for the recipient countries and because they have not 
yet been adequately analyzed. Neocolonialism can be quite open and obvious, 
such as the distribution of foreign textbooks in the schools of a developing 
country. It is, however, generally more subtle,and includes the use of foreign 
technical advisors on matters of policy and the continuation of foreign admin- 
istrative models and curricular patterns for schools. Some developing coun- 
tries rely, for example, on expatriate teachers for their secondary schools and 

P colleges. These teachers, regardless of their personal orientations, cannot but 
inculcate Western values and views in the schools. Most developing countries 
have maintamed the colonial pattern of school administration and many have 
s kr Md only slightly, thus retaining much of the orientation of 

Modern neocolonialism is often related to traditional colonialism. Many of 


the educational policies and structures existing at present in developing coun- 


tries are related directly to the colonial experience. Reliance on foreign models 
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and that it is associated solely with the capitalist countries, crede ih ics not to 
be confined to particular political ideologies. The Soviet Union has not hesitated to 
use its influence to expand its intellectual attraction in the developing countries, and 
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was dictated in part by the colonial government. Indigenous educational pat- 
terns were destroyed cither by design or as the inadvertent result of policies 
which ignored local needs and traditions. Colonial powers seldom set up ade- 
quate educational facilities in their colonies and immediately limited educa- 
tional opportunity and, in a sense, hindered modernization. In addition, exist- 
ing facilities reflected the needs of the metropolitan power, and not of the in- 
digenous population. The inadequacies of the modern educational system, out- 
moded trends in curriculum, and the orientation of the schools toward build- 
ing up an administrative cadre rather than technically trained and socially 
aware individuals needed for social and economic development can be linked 
in many countries to the colonial experience. 

While this essay cannot concern itself in any detail with colonial educational 
policies, it is important to note some of the implications of colonialism for the 
developing nations? Colonial educational patterns, in some ways, have ham- 
pered the development of schools, curricula, and the educational orientations 
necessary for social and economic modernization. Not only were there general- 
ly too few individuals in the colonies with the skills necessary to run a modern 
state, but many of the educational efforts of the colonial powers were mis- 
placed. Most colonial powers, when they concentrated on education at 
all, stressed humanistic studies, fluency in the language of the metropolitan 
country, and the skills necessary for secondary positions in the bureaucracy. 
Lawyers were trained, but few scientists, agricultural experts, or qualified 
teachers were available when independence came. Emerging elite groups were 
Western-oriented, in part as a result of their education. In some instances, in^ 
fact, individuals were even unfamiliar with their own indigenous language.* 


Colonial School Administration Colonial edu- 
cational policies were generally elitist. In India, British educational elitism as- 
sumed the title of “downward filtration"—a system by which a small group of 
Indians with a British style education supposedly spread enlightenment to the 
masses? “French assimilationist" policies also worked in this direction. In- 
digenous cultures, in many cases highly developed, were virtually ignored by 
colonial educational policy. "Trends toward modernization, in many cases 


3 For an overview of colonial educational policies in Africa, see Colonialism and African 
Education. Leiden: International Student Conference. ji ‘ 
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spurred by European-style education, were at the same time skewed by foreign 
control of the educational system. 

Schools were established slowly by colonial governments, and even strong 
local pressure for education did not create a sufficiently large system. Some co- 
lonial powers, such as the Belgians, felt that higher level training for indige- 
nous populations was bad policy, and thus when the Congo gained inde- 
pendence in 1960, there were only a handful of college graduates. 'The French, 
with their reliance on a totally French educational system for a very limited 
number of “assimilated” individuals, produced only a small number of gradu- 
ates. While British policy allowed for some measure of freedom and local initia- 
tive and did provide more opportunities for secondary and higher education, 
it neglected primary education. In contrast, both the French and the Belgians 
devoted funds to primary education, with the Church often providing the 
teaching manpower. Despite these differences and some regional variations, 
the colonial powers administered without much regard for the educational as- 
pirations of local populations. 

Political independence changed relatively little educationally in most de- 
veloping countries, Few countries, despite the militancy of nationalist move- 
ments or deep feelings of enmity toward the former colonial powers, made 
sharp breaks with the educational past. In most cases, for example, India, Pak- 
istan, Burma, and Singapore, the educational system expanded quantitatively, 
but did not alter much in terms of curriculum, orientation, or administration. 
n a number of countries, notably in formerly British Africa, higher education, 
remained firmly rooted to its English curriculum and orientation, and in the 
immediate postindependence years, expanded very slowly indeed. Even na- 
tions Which had never been under colonial domination, such as Thailand, Li- 
beria, and Ethiopia, came under Western educational influence because of in- 
creased foreign aid and technical assistance, 

! The organization of the schools continued to follow colonial p 
in areas where Christian missionary elements were important e 
their influence was at first only minimally altered. Administratively, European 
patterns continue, and school systems generally tend to be centralized bu- 
reaucracies which have little freedom to innovate or to meet local needs. In- 
deed, trends toward centralization have if anything increased in an effort to 
provide “national” leadership to educational Systems. Students continue to 
be exposed to a European-oriented curricula emphasizing humanistic subjects 
which differ little from the colonial period. The political and cultural biases of 


Western education remain, and with other factors impede the creation of a 
national consciousness. 
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European languages in many developing countries is one of the most impor- 
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tant aspects of neocolonialism and the impact of the colonial heritage on the 
Third World. In a few cases, such as Indonesia, the colonial language (Dutch) 
was discarded, and a linguistically diverse national polity shifted to an indige- 
nous language. In a number of developing countries, such as Nigeria, Ghana, 
India, Pakistan, and most of French-speaking Africa where there is no single 
indigenous national language, there has been a tendency to use the metropoli- 
tan language in administration and sometimes in education, The trend is to 
slowly replace European languages with indigenous media, but the process has 
been slow and difficult. What is more, linguistic change in the schools has not 
always been accompanied by curricular change. 

European languages have tended to remain influential among elite groups 
even after the schools have shifted to indigenous languages. In some countries, 
higher education is conducted in the metropolitan language even after change 
takes place at lower levels. In addition, elites have often sent their children to 
private schools conducted in a European language in an effort to maintain 
their privileged position. The continued importance of European languages 
has other repercussions as well. Strong intellectual links with the metropolitan 
country are generally maintained, with the result that indigenous intellectual 
life and cultural development may be hampered, or at least deflected. In India, 
for example, research on Indian languages is undeveloped, in part owing to 
the great stress on expression in English and the prestige of publishing in En- 
glish language journals. Indian economists have been more concerned with 
"model building" and theory than with the sometimes undramatic local prob- 
lems of development. Indian sociologists have been criticized in scholarly jour- 
nals for their ignorance of local issues and social structures and their stress on 
Western-oriented sociological theory. The major advanced states, particularly 
the English- and French-speaking metropolitan powers, have helped to main- 
tain the educational and linguistic status quo by subsidizing textbooks and 
journals. They provide scholarships for students to study in the metropolitan 
country and send large numbers of teachers and technical personnel to develop- 
ing areas. All of these factors help to direct the intellectual energy and atten- 
tion of developing areas from their own situations to the international intel- 
lectual and scholarly community. 

Neocolonialism in education is closely linked to a number of important is- 
sues in the policies of the developing countries themselves as well as to the ori- 
entations of the advanced powers.® It is not simply that advanced countries 
wish to maintain domination over former colonies or strategicaly important 
areas—although this certainly is part of the problem—but that there exists a com- 


Sets is Rn 

6 See Seminar, No. 112, December, 1968, for a special issue on “academic colonialism. 

The articles deal with a range of questions relating to the role of foreign educational 
and intellectual involvement in India from a critical viewpoint. 
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plex of relationships relating to historical traditions, financial and educational 
resources of the developing areas, and the preferences of advanced powers. 


Educational Aid Projects ^ Participation by ad- 
vanced nations in educational and technical assistance programs in develop- 
ing countries does not necessitate dominance by the donor nation. It is logical 
to assume, however, that a substantial measure of influence does exist. The fol- 
lowing discussion indicates, although lack of research makes many of these com- 
ments tentative, that in specific cases advanced countries do help to shape pol- 
icy and institutions in the Third World. A number of advanced nations have 
spent millions of dollars on educational aid projects of various kinds. Educa- 
tional aid missions from the United States and other countries function on a 
permanent basis in several developing countries, and individual American 
universities also engage in technical assistance of their own, usually funded by 
organizations such as the United States Agency for International Development 
or The Ford Foundation. One important, semiprivate organization is the Mid- 
west Universities Consortium for International Activities (MUCIA). This 
agency, a group of major universities in the Midwest, Sponsors overseas proj- 
ects in a number of countries. Most of its funding comes from The Ford Foun- 
dation, and some of its overseas projects are financed jointly with the Agency 
for International Development. 

Educational assistance is generally linked to an underlying political or ideo- 
logical tenet. While it is not possible to deal exhaustively with this idea, the ex- 
ample of American assistance to higher educational institutions overseas may 
be used. A basic concept in this practice is the importance of "institution build- 
ing" in developing countries as a means of providing stability and permitting 
the establishment and strengthening of social, political, and economic infra- 
Structures. Another assumption is that “politicized” universities are education- 
ally harmful and detrimental to the important goal of "stability." 


Transplanting American Institutions American 
aid to overseas universities has tried to "depoliticize" aspects of higher educa- 
tion. The founding of technical universities in various Latin American coun- 
tries is an indication of this orientation." Such new institutions have func- 
tioned in direct competition with the established "national universities," The 
stated reason for developing these new institutions instead of upgrading exist- 
ing universities is that a technologically-oriented curriculum is impossible to 
implement in the older institutions. It is significant that the older universities 


7 For a description of American university activity in Mexico, see Charles N. Myers. 
U.S. University Activity Abroad: Implications of the Mexican Case. New York: Educa- 
tion and World Affairs, 1968, 
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in Latin America are often dominated by leftist elements and that the newer 
institutions provide a counterbalance to strong left-wing influences in Latin 
American intellectual and political life. The technical universities have 
stressed a more innovative curriculum in the sciences. They have also adopted, 
in many cases, an American style academic organization. 

To facilitate American policy goals, particular models of higher education 
have been exported and specific kinds of programs supported financially. 
American style “land grant colleges" have been established in a number of de- 
veloping countries, including India, Nigeria, Indonesia, and several Latin 
American nations. These institutions are based on a close relationship between 
the government and the university in opposition to academic traditions of in- 
dependence in some developing nations. It may be, of course, that this model 
is suitable for developing areas, although the fact that land grant style univer- 
sities have proved successful in several countries is due at least in part to the 
very large infusions of money and technical aid which have poured into them. 
In the long run, it is probably impossible to buy intellectual excellence, but in 
societies marked by great scarcities, large sums of money for particular univer- 
sities have helped to create a measure of quality. 

The new land grant colleges in developing countries are basically American 
institutions transplanted to foreign soil, but at the same time they are not fully 
American, since they often lack a high quality research component and are 
planned as training stations for middle level agricultural and other personnel. 
It is significant that research is precisely the component that made the large 
land grant universities so powerful and important in the United States in re- 
cent years, Thus it can be said that the results of American policy are rather 
similar to the British colonial educational policies of the nineteenth century 
in that existing metropolitan institutions are exported to the developing areas, 
often in forms somewhat below domestic standards and sometimes without 
much adaptation to local conditions. 

Advanced nations have been active in promoting particular academic 
disciplines and specialties, and the emphases which have been given may pro- 
vide an insight into the motivations of the donors. American assistance has es- 
tablished an American Studies Research Institute in India, complete with a 
scholarly journal in which Indian academics may write on American-related 
topics. Of no basic relevance to India’s modernization, this institute will help 
to produce over the long run a group of Indian professors favorable to the 
American cause, and perhaps professionally tied to it. American aid has also 


8 The Americans have not been the only ones concerned with promoting the study of 
their own country overseas. Soviet funds have been given to establish departments of 
Russian studies at the University of Delhi and other institutions in developing coun- 
tries, The German and French governments subsidize professorships in the study of 
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been instrumental in establishing management training institutes in develop- 
ing countries. These institutes have trained skilled personnel for private in- 
dustry and, to a smaller degree, for government service. The important point 
is that these institutes have been patterned on the American model, which is 
reflected in organization and curriculum and in an implied commitment to pri- 
vate enterprise capitalism. A recent American-sponsored curriculum reform 
project in agriculture, in this instance administered by the Midwest Univer- 
sities Consortium for International Activities and focusing on Latin America, 
has changed the curriculum so that graduates of the program have difficulty 
finding jobs because their training has been overwhelmingly American-ori- 
ented.? American assistance has also been given to many other aspects of high- 
er education, from upgrading science teaching in secondary schools to improv- 
ing sociology departments in universities, Much of this aid, however, is guided 
by underlying assumptions of the role of education in society and in develop- 
ment which characterize American policy. 


Foreign Advisors When advanced countries en- 
gage in advising, the professional advisors may be inspired by altruistic mo- 
tives, but their governments and foundations are interested in providing pol- 
icy guidelines for educational institutions. An American devised curriculum 
for science in Latin America, for example, may mean that American textbooks 
are used in Spanish translation, that university studies will be at least partly 
based on American technological developments, and that numbers of teachers 
will travel to the United States for advanced training. In the long run, the ori- 
entation of the institution may be subtly shifted toward the United States. 
These American influences may not be detrimental to the particular educa- 
tional projects, but must be of concern to educators in developing countries. 

Some technical assistance is probably vital to developing countries, particu- 
larly in areas such as theoretical physics in which no domestic expertise is avail- 
able, Yet much of the technical advice which is given is irrelevant, and possibly 
even dangerous to the recipient. Advisors do not generally have a broad un- 
derstanding of the host country. Often they try to devise new curricula for sec- 
ondary schools, or whatever the project might be, on the basis of their experi- 
ence at home.!? In education it is unlikely that there is much that a foreign 
$$$ eee 

German and French language and culture, and provide visiting professors without cost 


to universities in developing countries. These programs, while not crucial in diplomacy 


or power politics, do build up a group of individuals in developing countries who have 
strong ties to the particular metropolitan donor country 


9 This statement was made to the author by a knowledgeable Latin American student. 
Due to the lack of research, it is difficult to obtain “hard” data on these kinds of projects. 
10 These comments are based on interviews with government and university officials in 
India and Japan. Again, it is impossible under present circumstances to document these 
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advisor can bring to a developing country that might not just as effectively be 
contributed by a native who has had foreign experience or who has studied his 
subject in a comparative context. 

Advice cannot be separated from advisors. This is another means for ad- 
vanced nations to influence the developing nations. The recruitment and role 
of technical and academic advisors in the developing countries is an interesting 
aspect of neocolonialism. It is often true that many of the individuals who en- 
gage in advisory and technical assistance work are not of the highest caliber. 
Top quality academics are often unwilling to take one or two years from their 
research at home and their involvement in university affairs to teach in a de- 
veloping country, or to work for an organization such as the United States 
Agency for International Development or even UNESCO. Many outstanding 
professors also see consulting work as theoretically insignificant and feel that 
there is insufficient opportunity for innovation in the field. Despite their in- 
adequacies, advisors are often put into responsible positions and touted by 
their sponsoring agencies as qualified "experts." 

Political and other criteria are used in the official selection both of projects 
and advisors. The kinds of projects undertaken understandably reflect the in- 
terests of the donor country, and the advisors themselves tend to share enthusi- 
astically the political orientation of their governments. It is rare, for example, 
to find a "radical" American working for the United States Agency for Inter- 
national Development or even The Ford Foundation. Foreigners, with the ex- 
ceptions perhaps of Peace Corps and International Voluntary Service staff, are 
usually found in major urban centers. This is no coincidence, since projects are 
often aimed at having an impact on national policy with the minimum of per- 
sonnel. 

Despite problems and limitations, many developing countries willingly ac- 
cept foreign educational assistance. Perhaps the main variable is an acute scarc- 
ity of developed resources in these countries. Many officials feel that any in- 
puts, almost without regard to their specific value, will add to the total educa- 
tional system, or will provide some information that may be useful in planning 
or implementation of educational programs. Thus the urge to accept educa- 
tional assistance, textbook programs, *hardware" for schools, and other kinds 
of aid is, in many instances, strong and understandable. 

There also remains a mystique about "expert" foreign advice. This is par- 
ticularly true in countries which have been under foreign control and in which 
there were no very sharp breaks with the Western power when independence 
was achieved. It is true, for example, in India that the advice of a foreign ex- 
pert may carry more weight than the same advice from an Indian authority. 


impressions with solid data. It is, indeed, unlikely that major foundations or govern- 
ment agencies in the United States would encourage research on this topic. 
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This mystique is maintained, at least in part, by the stress given by the ad- 
vanced nations to such technical assistance and an underlying assumption that 
local people will be unable to provide intellectual guidance for themselves. 


Research Bias ^^ Academic research concerning 
developing countries has grown substantially in recent years, and it has helped 
to shape the orientation of scholars and policy-makers in the developing areas 
toward their own countries and the problems which they face. Much of the re- 
search and writing on many of the developing countries has been done by West- 
ern scholars. Western academics have more funds available for research; they 
have the necessary methodological skills to conduct academic research; and 
their institutions emphasize research as a means of personal advancement. 
Scholars in the developing countries suffer, conversely, a number of rather seri- 
ous disadvantages. Qualified academics are often pressed into government ser- 
vice or university administration as a result of the scarcity of highly-trained per- 
sonnel. Research is not always considered integral to an academic career. In 
addition, many professors are not particularly well trained, especially in the 
newer social sciences. 

The biases and orientations of the scholars (and their sponsors) from the 
advanced nations who have undertaken research projects show in many of their 
findings. Soviet academic research follows closely the ideological and methodo- 
logical “line” of the Russian version of Marxism. This has led to rather seri- 
ous distortions by Soviet interpreters of such important movements as Gandhi’s 
nonviolent nationalism in India and Mao’s rural-based revolutionary move- 
ment in China. Much American overseas research also has strong ideological 


NET f 
biases.!! The middle class, not workers or peasants, are the bearers of 


nee modern- 
ization, 


i according to much Western research. Revolutionary social movements, 
again according to the research, have a negative role in modernization since 
they impede “normal” economic development. Stability is held to be a precon- 
dition for development, and little attention is paid to the mobilization of mass 
support for development, as has been the orientation of China's planners. 

Little attention has been given to the distortions of the foreign trade cycle 
on economic development, despite the fact that international trade conditions 
determine the economies of some developing countries, such as Colombia, 
Ghana, or the Ivory Coast. The impact of foreign aid programs, in education 


11 It should be noted that there is a good deal of pluralism in Western academic research. 
Writers such as Barrington Moore, Jr. Joan Robinson, Kathleen Gough, and others 
have done research from a Marxist perspective. The “mainstream” academic analysts of 
developing countries, however, generally reflect comments made in this essay. Research- 
ers such as Cyril Black, David Apter, David McClelland, Lucian Pye, and others have 


done valuable work, but their perspective generally supports the orientation of the 
American government. 
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and other arcas, has received little attention, and existing research has not been 
taken seriously. In India, for example, the Gandhian concept of "basic educa- 
tion" has received no research attention, and it has not been aided by any for- 
eign government. This is possibly because Gandhian education does not fit well 
into the ideological orientations of Western (or Soviet) economic and social 
planners. 


Further Caveats In addition to the orientation 
of some of the research on developing countries, there are other much more 
dangerous aspects of neocolonialist research. A proportion of research is so- 
phisticated spying, and it has not been unknown for Western intelligence or- 
ganizations to use academic “cover” for their own work. The incomplete story 
of Michigan State University’s activities in South Vietnam is perhaps the most 
dramatic disclosure of this process." Project Camelot, funded by the United 
States military and aimed at discovering effective means of counterinsurgency 
in Latin America and the roots of radical social movements, is another kind of 
military subvention of the academic community.” 

The interest of our Defense Department in social science research in devel- 
oping areas has become controversial in recent years. Some of the military sup- 
port for academic research has, no doubt, been given simply to advance scienti- 
fic knowledge in areas of only peripheral interest to the military. Oth- 
er research support has been directly related to the interests and 
potential needs of American foreign and military policy. One of the problems 
has been the failure to disclose complete financial sources for many research 
projects, and thus the developing countries have no way of knowing who is 
funding specific projects, or for what reasons. 

In the United States the difference between government and private fund- 
ing of academic research is often subtle, particularly when the research is not 
“classified.” There is often little or no difference between the research projects 
which are funded by governmental agencies and private foundations such as 
Ford. The underlying assumptions of most American-sponsored overseas re- 
search have been discussed earlier, and the source of funding makes little dif- 
ference in determining the ideological orientation of the research. 

Research on education in developing countries is both scarce and, where it 
exists, not often of outstanding quality. There are several reasons for this. One 
main factor is that educational research in the advanced nations is considered 
to be of less value than other work. It is also possible that fundamental educa- 


12 Warren Hinckle, Sol Stern, and Robert Scheer, “MSU: The University on the Make,” — 


Ramparts, April, 1966, pp. 11-22. i 
13 See ff É. Soit ed. The Rise and Fall of Project Camelot. Cambridge: M.LT. Press, 


1967, for a thorough discussion of this incident and its implication. 
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tional research may not be directly suited to the foreign policy needs of the 
particular advanced nation funding it. Much of the research conducted to date 
has been of a specific nature, often analyzing particular curriculum problems 
or individual schools, Relatively little work has been done on the role of edu- 
cation in national development, the organization of schools and universities, 
and similar topics. Almost no evaluation exists of the many foreign assistance 
projects in education, and thus there is no reliable index of their success or 
failure.!* 

"There is, of course, nothing intrinsically wrong with Western scholars re- 
searching developing areas, provided that the research is objective, conducted 
in an open manner, and its data are available to scholars and policy-makers. 
However, foreign academics commit some "sins" in developing areas which 
indicate something of their attitudes. Many developing areas are used. simply 
as "mines" for information and data, and there is no feedback to the country 
in which the research was done. The researcher may publish an article or book 
in his own country, but these publications seldom reach the country of origin. 
He often takes little interest in collaboration with colleagues in the country. 
If local researchers are used, they are generally in subordinate positions and 
derive little benefit from sophisticated methodology or research experience. Fre- 
quently, the raw data is not even left in the country of origin, so that it might 
be used later by local scholars. This lack of concern for local academic talent 
not only indicates some of the attitudes of the foreign researchers, but often 
makes the research itself less useful, since a foreigner cannot hope to know all’ 
of the intricacies of a complex culture, or even to have the organizational skill 
to conduct optimal work, 

The general assumption that academic research funded by advanced nations 
should be conducted by scholars from the advanced countries needs examining. 
If funds are provided for legitimate scholarly purposes, it would make sense to 
provide much of the money to scholars from developing areas who would like- 
ly have more understanding of their own Societies, or at least to insist on full 
partnership between Western scholars and their compeers from the develop- 
ing areas. Yet this is done seldom, and when it is, the channel is often 
institute or academic institution which was itself s 
country. 

Authorities in the developing areas, 
increasingly concerned with the misuse 


a research 
ponsored by the Western 


both academic and governmental, are 
of academic research. It is now difficult 


14 There are some notable exceptions to this generalization, 
education the following are examples of scholarly studies q 
Philip Foster. Education and Social Change in Ghana. Chi 
Press, 1965; A. M. Kazamias. Education and the Quest for 
don: Allen and Unwin, 1966; and Adam Curle. Educatio: 
Societies. London: Tavistock, 1963. 


In the field of comparative 
of a fairly objective nature: 
cago: University of Chicago 
Modernity in Turkey. Lon- 
nal Strategy for Developing 
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for foreigners to conduct academic research in many countries, and govern- 
ments are placing restrictions on the kinds and orientations of research which 
can be conducted. Although the amount of data, much of it useful both to 
scholarly work in the West and to developing areas themselves, may be tem- 
porarily diminished, the long term result might be positive in that more rele- 
vant research could result. 


Dual Intellectual Existence Intellectual life in 
developing countries has often been dominated by the West. Not an accident 
of fate, this phenomenon has historical and contemporary reasons. The histori- 
cal explanations have been discussed earlier in this essay. The imposition of 
institutions of education and the organization of curricula had a profound im- 
pact on the colonies. Generations of intellectuals, the men who shaped nation- 
al movements and educational systems, were as much “Western” in their in- 
tellectual orientation as anything else. One can find repeated references to the 
problems of adjusting to a “dual” intellectual existence in the autobiographies 
of many political and intellectual leaders from developing areas. 

The focus of intellectual and scientific life, in international perspective, is 
in the West. It is prestigious to publish in foreign journals and to receive recog- 
nition from major academic institutions, such as Harvard, Oxford, or Paris. In- 
tellectuals in former British colonies often write in English with an Anglo- 
American audience in mind. French-African intellectuals have much the same 
orientation to Paris. This kind of outward looking intellectual existence has 
the advantage of disseminating new ideas to developing areas quickly, but it 
may make it difficult for intellectuals to focus on their own problems and on 
the challenges which face their countries. 

Western countries contribute to this situation. They subsidize subscription 
rates to Western journals, thus making high quality intellectual journalism in 
developing areas even more difficult. They subsidize the importation of West- 
ern books and thus hinder scholarly publishing and writing. They encourage 
scholars from developing areas to publish abroad, and often they provide 
funds for foreign travel which ends in extended visits or even emigration of 
some of the best scholars and intellectuals. Intellectual life is difficult enough 
in developing countries, as Professor Edward Shils has cogently pointed out.'® 
Many of the policies of advanced nations do not improve the situation. 


15 W. F. Whyte, “The Role of the U.S. Professor in Developing Countries,” American 
Sociologist, February, 1969, pp. 19-28. 

Edward Shils, “The Asian Intellectual,” in Guy Wint, ed. Asia: A Handbook. Balti- 
more: Penguin Books, 1969. See also Edward Shils, “The Intellectuals in the Political 
Development of the New States,” World Politics, April 1969; and Edward Shils. The 
Intellectual Between Tradition and Modernity: The Indian Case. The Hague: Mouton, 


1964. 
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By subsidizing books and periodicals of all kinds in the developing coun- 
tries, foreign governments naturally have a major voice in the nature of these 
publications. An interesting example is the American-sponsored publishing ef- 
fort in India. There are several aspects of this program. The most important is 
a textbook scheme through which more than a hundred academic texts mostly 
in English have been subsidized in the past decade. College texts in a variety 
of disciplines—from sociology and economics to physics and chemistry—are 
selected by a joint Indian-American board, and then 80 percent of the cost 
of publication is underwritten by the United States Information Agency. 
The books are published by commercial firms in India, with royalties going to 
the original American publisher, 

There are several implications of the American book program. The obvious 
useful result is that large numbers of inexpensive textbooks are made available 
to Indian students. The program also means that an Indian who wishes to write 
a text in a discipline in which there is an American-subsidized book alread y on 
the market has a difficult time, since his book would not be subsidized and 
would have a limited market. Yet it is clear that there are qualified Indians in 
most scholarly fields who could write textbooks. It also means that the new text- 
books which do come on the market are American books. In chemistry and 
physics this might not make much difference—although American books are 
not written with an Indian market in mind. But in the social sciences, the 
American bias of textbooks is clear. Based on and steeped in American society, 
the books have limited relevance to Indian students. It is also true that many 
of the texts are, for various reasons, out of date and second rate. Thus Indians 
are often using American textbooks which have been abandoned in the United 
States, thus perpetuating second-class higher education in India. 

The United States government, through the United States Information 
Agency, also subsidizes large numbers of general books which are published by 
commercial firms in various developing countries, and then sold through nor- 
mal commercial channels, In the Near East and South Asia alone, a total of 
2,000,000 copies of 511 books were published in the year ending June 30, 1969. 
These books are approved by the American authorities and are favorable to 
the United States or deal neutrally with American culture. Some of these vol- 
umes are anti-Communist propaganda of various kinds. There is n 
tion in many cases that the books were subsidized by 
readers in developing countries have no idea o : 
volumes. 

Local journals also receive substantial subsidies from 
"private" foundations in the advanced countries. The Congress for Cultural 
Freedom, for example, has Sponsored high quality intellectual journals in Lat- 
in America, Japan, India, the Philippines, and East Africa, These journals, 
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while independent, generally reflect the orientations of the Congress, and for 
a period were aided financially by the Central Intelligence Agency and more 
recently by The Ford Foundation through the Congress for Cultural 
Freedom.” The United States is not alone, of course, in attempting to influ- 
ence intellectual and educational life through subsidies of books and publica- 
tions. The Soviet Union exports large numbers of books, some of a political 
nature but many scientific and technical, in a number of languages to the devel- 
oping countries and distributes them at subsidized rates. 


Widening Gap Tt is no surprise that relations 
between advanced industrial nations and developing countries in many respects 
are unequal. The influence of the advanced industrial nations has continued 
beyond the period of traditional colonialism and is one of the basic facts of 
economic, political, and social life of the developing world. Despite the self- 
evident nature of these facts, much of the analysis of the social, economic, and 
educational development of the Third World has ignored this basic aspect of 
the situation. 

One cannot be optimistic about an immediate end to neocolonialism in any 
sphere, and perhaps especially in education. If anything, the scientific and edu- 
cational gap between the advanced and the developing countries is growing. 
As education becomes more complex and requires larger expenditures, it is 
often put beyond the means of some developing nations. Rapid advancements 
in the sciences make it increasingly difficult for developing countries to catch 
up. Related problems, such as the difficulty in technological development as a 
means to rapid industrialization, the population dilemma, and confusion with- 
in ruling elites concerning the goals and role of education add to the prob- 
lems of the developing areas. 

This essay has not posited a formal theory of neocolonialism in education, 
in part because there is insufficient data currently available. Most of the edu- 
cational assistance and technical aid provided by advanced nations has some 
element of neocolonialism involved. Exchanges of scholars, curricular pro- 
grams, the construction of new colleges and technical institutes generally serve 
a number of purposes, at least one of which is to enhance the influence of the 
advanced countries in developing areas. On balance, many educational pro- 
grams are useful despite their negative aspects. Others, however, should 
be scrapped as they provide a minimum of concrete and needed assistance and 
a large measure of domination from the donor power. 

An attempt has been made here at a tentative analysis. It is hoped that schol- 


17 Christopher Lasch, "The Cultural Cold War,” The Agony of the American Left. New 
York: Knopf, 1964. 
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ars and others concerned both with an honest understanding of the developing 
world and with the progress of a large section of humanity will begin the pro- 
cess of evaluation and criticism of Western educational programs in develop- 
ing countries. For it is only when an adequate understanding of modern neo- 
colonialism in its many facets is achieved that it will be possible to change the 


domination of West over East to a more equitable arrangement in an increas- 
ingly interdependent world. 


The Educators Speak—II 
Other Ways of Knowing: 


Educational Goals 


Elizabeth Léonie Simpson 


Insofar as American education has tended to regard its chief business as 
that of conveying information and training skills, it has tended to store its 
values, so to speak, in the educational attic. The result is that values... are 
more often treated with a kind of sentimental deference rather than criti- 
cally and constantly reinterpreted as of importance to the whole theory 
and practice of education in a democratic culture. 

—Theodore Brameld, Cultural Foundations of Education 


Education is behavior. It is not ideas or feelings, not plans or theory, but ac- 
tions, the patterns and arrangements of behavior which occur between the al- 
ready established institution and personal variables—those individual tenden- 
cies which make up the attitudes, values, beliefs, and behavior of persons. It 
includes, as Robert Gagné has so clearly pointed out,’ prior experience—what 
has been learned before—yet behavior is a function of the situation in which 
it occurs, the time and place, people and physical environment—even the ambi- 
ance or ethos*—and the management of this formal situation provides the social 
structure of institutions, including education. There are no learners and no 
teachers, no delinquents or saints, no failures and no successes, except those 
which occur in time, place, and situation. 

To the extent that a culture is unwilling to leave learning entirely to chance, 
the time and place and situation in which it occurs are controlled, although 
the extent and direction of that control may vary enormously. Seen in this 
perspective, asking the teacher and the administrator to become more innova- 
tive and autonomous, more accepting and more supportive, is not the relinquish- 


` ing of authority, but merely a shift in its location and emphasis, Education as a 


structured process remains essentially, as it has been, a management of experi- 


1 Robert Gagné. The Conditions of Learning. New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 


1965. b 1 
2 J. Milton Yinger. Toward a Field Theory of Behavior: Personality and Social Struc- 


ture. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1965. 
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ence based upon decisions at various status levels about the qualitative and 
quantitative nature of that experience. 

"That these fundamental decisions vary so widely in the face of a substantial 
and increasing body of empirical evidence about the nature of learning seems 
to be another sad example of human nonutilization of available knowledge. 
Scholars? practitioners, and parents alike still emphasize strongly the intellec- 
tual function of the schools, even at a time when the relationship between emo- 
tional and social stability and cognitive development is beginning to be well 
understood. The social limitations of this behavior are readily observable, i.e., 
increased drug use, dropout rate, unwanted pregnancies, etc, When the disre- 
gard of other responsibilities leads to the ultimate stunting of intellectual ca- 
pacities, it must be considered a malfunctional shortcut, even by the hard-nosed. 
Education is situational and contemporary, yet it includes history and the ef- 
fects of the past on the individual, the institution, and the society. It is our belief 
that the individual cannot be taught without considering his past environmental 
encounters and their effects upon him, 

If the primary goal of the school is teaching children to think, then the most 
economical method of attaining that goal should be through the satisfaction 
of demonstrably a priori requisites: psychic needs and mental health. But the 
setting of culture-wide goals in a complex society is by no means a simple mat- 
ter, and once they are set, as we have seen, goals expressed as values are not al- 
ways those enacted. Even when they are, they may be corrupted through the 
process of organizational goal-displacement which Merton describes,‘ for bu- 
reaucracy in any form effects certain changes on the personalities of its mem- 
bers which encourage tendencies to adhere rigidly to rules and regulations for 
their own sake. When this happens, policy becomes the prevailing criterion for 
decision, and the original goals and purposes of the organization are distorted 


or disappear. Adherence to past policy itself becomes the functional goal of 
the organization;® what were means become ends, 


y Displaced Goal If the chief institutional goal of 
education has been the conveying of information and training in intellectual 


skills, that goal has been thoroughly displaced where the social structure of the 

schools has been maintained for its own sake. Teachers operating as bullies of 

3 See, for example, David Ausubel, Ed 
York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 
cognitive learning. 

4 Robert K. Merton. Social Tbeor 
1957. 


5 See, Elton B. McNeil, “Analysis of an Ailing Monster: School Organization,” Eli M. 
Bower and W illiam G. Hollister, eds. Behavioral Science Frontiers in Education. New 
York: John Wiley and Sons, 1967; for a succinct statement of the problems of school 
organization as they impinge upon change and innovation. 


ucational Psychology: A Cognitive View. New 
1969; who is particularly contradictory in stressing 
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the intellect, authoritarian hierarchies, the lack of integration between the needs 
of the child and those of the culture and beyond, the rigidity of form which 
automatically inserts humans who have nothing more in common than age into 
a specified timetable, emphasis on cognitive learning ripped from its proper 
context of values and feeling all contribute to the inward dislocation of educa- 
tional goals. By defining their function in status quo, the schools have been re- 
stricting change on the basis of formal limitations which don't necessarily ex- 
ist—limitations of institutional and cultural adaptability to present knowledge 
about the nature of learning. 

The problem of self-imposed limitations which may not derive from reality 
affects the substantive curriculum as well. Education is quickly made futile for 
those who believe that innate ability is the essential learning variable. As Freud 
said about therapy, what is determined by biology cannot be changed. It might 
be easier to despair and to educate by the rigid inevitabilities of genetic typing 
—if we knew what the types were and who belonged in them. But education 
as an American institution has an obstinate and optimistic commitment to belief 
in corrigibility. Like de Tocqueville, we recognize "society as a body in a state 
of improvement, (and) humanity as a changing scene in which nothing is or 
ought to be permanent." 

Fifth century China and the countries where Islam has flourished were 
committed to fatalism and the belief that foreknowledge and effort could pre- 
vent nothing that was destined. For hundreds of years disease and early death 
went unperceived in Africa because it did not occur to anyone that life could 
be different. But in our active, dissatisfied society, disparities between ideal and 
actual tend to lead to change. We know that there are genetic boundaries, 
but also that their definition has changed over time. This is not to say, with that 
prototypical environmentalist Ortega y Gasset, that "Man has no nature, only 
history." It is between man's nature and his environment that history is born. 
Not everything can be changed, even by awareness and belief coupled with 
technical and scientific knowledge. However, it is under these conditions of ex- 
pectancy that knowledge of shared problems, their causes, and efforts to cope 
with them tend to become public responsibility and a moral obligation.? 

To the extent that individuals accept that responsibility, problems become 
manifest rather than remaining latent or suppressed, and with that manifesta- 
tion comes the active attempt to find their solution. That, we believe, is what is 
happening now in many countries, including the United States, England, and 


6 Alex Inkeles, “National Character and Modern Political Systems," Francis L, K, Hsu, 
ed. Psychological Anthropology: Approaches to Culture and Personality, Homewood, 
Ill.: The Dorsey Press, 1961. 

7 Or private responsibility. See, R. Rosenthal and L. Jacobson. Pygmalion in the Class- 
room. New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1969; for a fascinating account of the 
effect of teacher expectancy upon pupils in the classroom. 
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Germany. We do not believe that the changes we are seeing would have been 
possible during the Great Depression of the thirties or the frightening war years 
of the forties. In spite of the war in Southeast Asia, the bomb, racial conflict, 
crime in the streets, pollution, and the revolution against the Establishment, un- 
employment has stayed below its peak in the fifties, and more Americans than 
ever before may take the gratification of their physiological needs for granted. 
Many of our children have grown up in an affluent society; more are better fed, 
and in some important, immediate ways, more secure—in spite of rapid social 
change—than most humans have been in the past, and so freed to seek the 
satisfaction of higher needs, It seems to us that younger teachers and adminis- 
trators who have known neither economic deprivation nor war are less afraid 
and less anxious than their older colleagues and less likely to carry internal 
threat into the external environment. 

Within the educational institution, as well as the society at large, a different 
personality type seems to be emerging—one motivated by higher needs and the 
expectation that gratification can be achieved, What we are witnessing, we be- 
lieve, is a restructuring of vital socioeconomic institutions based in part on psy- 
chological determinants working directly on the cultura] system. To explain 
this process and the results of its transactions for observable personality vari- 
ables, Joel Aronoff has postulated a scheme of reciprocal interchanges’ 


Historical - Environmental Psychological 
Sociocultural Determinants Determinants 


Institutions $ E 
a en Reciprocal interchange 


between sociocultural and 
Psychological organizations 


temi o Ee Sociocultural 
ariables NO UTE E sae Institutions 
Observed 


Observed 


Aronoff hypothesizes that both structures (observable personality variables 


and sociocultural institutions) are the final product of three factors: environ- 


ment, Ps sociocultural institutions, and organismically-based psychological 
needs.” The model is explained by suggesting that: 


8 Joel Aronoff. Manual for Scorin 


g Abraham Maslow's Th, e Hierarcl 
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-.. Specific environmental features create the possibilities and set the limits 
of cultural and personality development. The cultural institutions introduced 
to the setting adapt to its requirements to produce preliminary institutional 
forms. However, while this first arrangement will gratify the basic needs of 
the individual on some levels, it may deprive them on others. If the early 
social forms provide only limited degrees of gratification, they will leave de- 
ficiencies in other needs not yet provided for. As basic psychological needs 
must find some form of gratification, these deprived needs exert their influence 
on the general cultural system and re-structure the initial institutional forms 
in such a fashion as to get as much gratification as possible in that setting.!?. 


Reciprocal interchange is seen as the restructuring process in which the rela- 
tionship between the three factors is altered into some variety of resolution 
which is observable both individually and institutionally. 

For a period of nine months in 1962, Aronoff studied villagers on the island 
of St. Kitts in the British West Indies. Two groups within the village were 
compared: fishermen and sugarcane cutters. Although the basic personalities 
and subcultures of these groups differed markedly, the results of the original 
study showed that the maintenance (economic, political, and social) systems 
and family organization in each group were strongly influenced by personality 
variables.!! In 1966, Aronoff returned to St. Kitts to observe the psychosocial’ 
changes which had occurred in the interval—changes in which one of the pro- 
posed three critical determinants (the psychological one) had varied naturally 
and influenced the social system. 

Following his model of social change as the outcome of reciprocal inter- 
change, Aronoff suggests that a number of social variables, such as better medi- 


chological predispositions may serve culture in an integrative function. In his linear 
model, maintenance systems are the basic customs surrounding the nourishment, shelter- 
ing, and protection of the members of a society—e.g., the economic, political, and so- 
cial organizations. Projective systems are systems of psychological defense, any feature 
(art, music, religion, ideology) “not immediately and practically involved in the satis- 
faction of basic biological needs.” 


Maintenance — 4 — Child-training S Personality S Projective 
Systems ia Practices > — Varübles zg Systems 


Emphasis is focused upon the cultural determinants of personality: the maintenance sys- 
tems determine child rearing practices which, in turn, determine the personality of the 
child—an intervening hypothetical variable which is finally reflected in the projective sys- 
tems. In contrast to Aronoff, Whiting does not consider organismically-based psycho- 
logical needs or the possibility that they may influence the cultural system directly. 

10 Aronoff, Manual for Scoring Abraham Maslow's Theory of the Hierarchy of Needs, 
op. cit. 

11 aam Maslow. Motivation and Personality. New York: Harper and Row, 1954; 
measured by a sentence completion test based on his theory of personality and the 
hierarchy of needs. 
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cal care and lower emigration rates, contributed to the increased psychologi- 
cal security of the cane cutters. The new, younger cutters were no longer a 
physiologically deprived and anxious lot, operating on very basic levels of moti- 
vation. From an authoritarian work gang in 1962, the cane cutter group had 
shifted toward a democratic social structure, until by 1966 it had become an 
individually-oriented gang. From the evidence he gathered, Aronoff concludes 
that personality factors, as well as environmental determinants and historical 
sociocultural institutions, must be allowed causal status in the structuring of a 
social system. 

We know of no systematic basis for comparing psychological variables either 

in students or the managers of the American educational establishment over a 
period of drastic social change such as the one we are undergoing today. No 
panel study has been done, and we are left without the possibility of finding an 
empirical analogue to Aronoff's research. However, contemporary records 
show an increasingly complex technology, the growth of aflluence, and the 
social changes which have accompanied them. We see the pattern of gratification 
and infer from private and public action the cultural and personal transactions 
which follow Aronoff's model: if tbe needs of tbe individual are met, botb be 
as an individual and bis society as a structural system will be changed. 
s Where, then, does the school, as an observable, contemporary sociocultural 
institution, stand in this anastomosing river of change? Product of the historical 
past, the physical and social environment, and the personalities which have 
acted upon it, it is set to task to bear witness (1) to a widespread public com- 
mitment to superordinate values which include those of human survival, the 
reduction of interpersonal hostility, and the development of individual powers, 
and (2) to the use of the most recent available knowledge of methods of im- 
plementation of these values, including the effects of gratification upon needs 
and motivation, 

A commitment such as this is a defining vehicle for goals as well as an ex- 
pression of belief. The supreme norm becomes Handy’s “greatest possible satis- 
faction of the needs of those involved in a given situation.”!? In different situa- 
tions, quite different needs may be prepotent, but “In principle, we can identify 
the group concerned, diagnose the needs involved, determine the most adequate 
way of satisfying these needs, ascertain the Costs, etc., all by means of the nor- 


1 UTRAM P 3 $ 
mal processes of scientific inquiry.” The problem, as Rogow has written, is: 


-.. how to make the world safe for democratic character development, and 
unsafe for those authoritarian and destructive tendencies that threaten an end 


12 Rollo Handy. Value Tbeory and tbe Beba 
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of the human experience. In short, the most urgent question . . , is the quer 

tion of man's survival itself. 

No statement makes clearer the fundamental social mission of all the culture's 
institutions—survival—and the futility of stressing subordinate cognitive goals 
within the schools to the exclusion of others which are interdependent and 
superordinate. There is no entry to existence through that door, and it is point- 
less and dangerous to teach a child to open a door to nowhere. 

Just as the cognitive, conative—that is, motivating—and affective are inter- 
dependent within the personality, their behavioral counterparts must be inte- 
grated within our institutions. The inhibition of destructive antisocial tenden- 
cies begins with a socialization process far more fundamental than the acquisi- 
tion of cognitive skills or a body of substantive knowledge. It begins with trans- 
actional processes—the environmental encounters and interactions which build 
health, lessen vulnerability under stress, and provide the ability to cope with 
normal life crises so that the developing child may become what both he and a 
democratic culture most wish him to be—and what he must be if both are to 


survive. 


13 Arnold Rogow, “Some Relations Between Psychiatry and Political Science,” Muzafer 
and Carolyn Sherif, eds. Interdisciplinary Relationships in tbe Social Sciences. Chicago: 
Aldine Publishing Co., 1969. 
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The Educators Speak — III 


The *Other" American Council 


on Education 


Robert J. Munnelly 


For a rather brief ten-year period in its fifty years of existence, the American 
Council on Education tried out a role different from its renowned 
and respected one as a spokesman for higher education in America. In the 
1930s, the Council assumed leadership in reforming and improving education 
at the elementary and secondary school levels. Those who initiated this change 
of direction were convinced that the accumulated wisdom of professional edu- 
cators, organized under the banner of the American Council on Education, 
could significantly deal with problems of education in the United States. It 
was argued that educators, more than any group in our society, knew what in- 
formation and knowledge were lacking and what research was needed to improve 
America's schools. Banded together, the educators could raise money for 
needed research, foster public sentiment favorable to change, and influence 
national policy. For that ten-year period, financial support on a scale practi- 
cally unknown in American education funded well-publicized studies into the 
problems facing schools and society, and the recommendations from the stud- 
ies received enormous public attention. 

Looking back, we can see that the American Council on Education's decade 
had little real effect on the schools. Why did this well-intentioned effort by ed- 
ucators to influence the course of educational policy in this country fail? How 
is it that an organization which could boast a membership of over 400 colleges 
and educational associations, including Yale, Harvard, the National Education 
Association, the North Central Regional Accrediting Association, the National 
Catholic Educational Association, most large city school systems, and most 
teacher preparation institutions have had so little influence on American edu- 
cation? 

With thirty years hindsight we are now aware, as people of good will were 
not at the time, of the resistance to change built into our educational arrange- 
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ments. The educators of the American Council on Education had a naive view 
then of the political and social forces which shaped national educational policy, 
and their goals, as a result, were unrealistic and unachievable. Beyond this 
functional inability to bring about change, there was an additional handicap: 
The American Council had been “captured” by the philanthropic foundations 
which funded research and demonstration projects, turning the Council into a 
middleman for previously formulated progressive ideas espoused by the foun- 
dations. These beliefs were not shared by the general membership of the Amer- 
ican Council, and the affiliated educators were not consulted on policy posi- 
tions, with the result that the reports and pronouncements issued by the asso- 
ciation gained no commitment from the membership, amounting to nothing 
more than paper bullets. The aspiration that educators could enlighten na- 
tional educational policy, therefore, never saw light. In this paper we will de- 
scribe how the philanthropic foundations captured the American Council on 


Education and used the organization as a sounding board for their ideas of ed- 
ucational reform. 


The Thirties The American Council on Educa- 
tion was organized during World War I as a lobbying organization to 
represent the interests of college and educational associations in the legislative 
and governmental halls of Washington, and on every account it served this 
function well. As the decade of the thirties opened, a great number of con- 
cerned citizens and educators saw that the educational response to the cata- 
clysmic social changes triggered by World War I was inadequate. The Indus- 
trial Conference Board in a 1929 report recommended that a commission be 
created to study on a national basis the problems of American education. An 
advisory group appointed by President Hoover, the National Advisory Com- 
mission on Education, came up with the same conclusions: that no concerted 
attack on problems could be made without better information. 

In the middle of this political turmoil, many educators began to realize that 
they, as educators, should play a leading role in influencing educational policy. 


Charles Judd, the noted psychologist of the University of Chicago and moving 
force in the American Council, said: 


Educators should see the necessity of cooperation in the development of ef- 
fective plans for the conduct of education. We have 
cupied with the routine duties of our several offices and 
cess of our particular institutions that we have neglected to participate in the 
formulation of broad national policies. Let us realize that, unless we devote 
our energy to the guidance of public policy, public policy will be taken in 
hand by those who would exploit educational institutions as has been done 
in state after state and city after city. . 


all been so fully oc- 
so eager for the suc- 


-. There is enormous waste in repeated 
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local attacks on problems which are so general that they recur in every state 
and community. . . . Local adaption will be facilitated if it can begin on the 
basis of broadly formulated experience.! 


Judd urged support for a council which could generate the needed informa- 
tion and knowledge about ways to improve the educational operations of our 
schools, create public sentiment favorable to change, and play a leading role in 
the formulation of national policy. 

At the instigation of Charles R. Mann, executive director of the American 
Council on Education, a Committee on Plans and Problems in Education was 
organized at the 1930 annual meeting. It would have a dozen or so very able 
men discuss and plan how educational problems would be solved and how the 
interests of education could be forwarded. Mann and others wanted the Com- 
mittee on Plans and Problems to be a research council for education, just as the 
National Science Research Council served science. It was the hope that the 
committee could formulate three to five large scale cooperative experiments 
and interrelate them. Mann was particularly enthusiastic, seeing the committee 
as the catalyst for reorganizing and reorienting all educational endeavor. A 
physicist, Mann recognized the advances which the concept "energy" un- 
leashed, and the new directions charted in biology by the concept “evolu- 
tion."? This committee was charged with finding the “big idea” for education. 

The committee set up a procedure for receiving and evaluating research 
proposals, seeking support for research from philanthropic foundations, but 
money was not forthcoming. The foundations insisted that the Council be- 
come representative of all education and commit itself legally to such a course. 
The original constitution drawn up during World War I restricted Council 
activities to matters related to universities and colleges? To be able to carry out 
a broader mission, a change was voted stating: 


The object of the Council is to advance American education in all of its 
phases through comprehensive, voluntary, cooperative action on the part 
of education associations, organizations and institutions.* 


William Russell of Columbia explained that the changes were required before 
the foundations would fund projects, saying: 


The work of the Problems and Plans Committee had commended itself so 
highly to certain foundations, but far from trying to dominate the Coun- 
cil, they are really trying to call upon an organization of the type they 
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thought the Council wanted to be—to assist them in mapping researches, in- 
vestigations and experiments that would affect American education as a 
whole, not for the universities, not for the colleges but for the whole edu- 
cational system top to bottom. 


The immediate payoff for these constitutional changes was a grant of $300,000 
for five years for general operating funds for the Council. Charles R. Mann, 
being sixty-five, retired. George Zook, the United States Commissioner of Ed- 
ucation, resigned his post to become the new executive director. With moncy, 
staff, a prestigious director, and a strong connection with the philanthropic 
foundations, a new era for the American Council on Education was under- 
way! 


General Education Board Tt happened that prac- 
tically every project carried out under American Council on Education auspices 
was conceived in the frame of reference established by the General Education 
Board (GEB), a foundation set up and supported by the Rockefeller family. The 
GEB had decided after a two-year study (1931-1933) of public needs to place 
severe limits on its financing of higher educational programs. Attention would 
be focused on general education at the secondary school level. The 1933-34 an- 
nual report of the GEB set the stage by noting that little had been done to dis- 
cover a form of education universally useful to man in society. The GEB, it 
said, should seek new purposes rather than modification of existing routines." 

In the 1934-35 annual report the GEB spelled out its plans in a more specific 
way. It would sponsor projects aimed at reorganizing the way secondary 
school students are educated: | , 


Definitive plans for educational reorganization await the results of further 
inquiry and assessment. More must be known about the nature of the ado- 
lescent, and what adolescent needs, interests and capacities mean for educa- 
tion at the secondary level. 


The GEB report also indicated interest in curriculum projects and in the de- 
velopment of methods and materials of instruction, both of which would aid 
in the reorganization of general education at the secondary level, Projects deal- 
ing with the education of teachers for the reorganization would also merit con- 
sideration. 

With these guidelines of the GEB in mind, the staff of the American Council 
on Education formulated programs and proposed how they might be carried 
out. Funding was immediate. j 


5 Ibid. 
6 Annual Report, General Education Board, 1933-1934, 
7 Annual Report, General Education Board, 1934-1935. 
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The first venture, announced in 1935, was a huge study of youth in America. 
A commission was appointed by the American Council, the American Youth 
Commission (AYC), chaired by Newton Baker, former Secretary of War, and 
staffed by a distinguished panel of laymen and educators. In explaining its 
charge, the commission stated that: 


Recent social and economic changes in the U.S. have given rise to differences 
in the care and education of young people with which the existing institu- 
tions are quite unprepared to deal adequately. The changes not only have 
intensified the problems which confront the schools but also have created 
an urgent need of protection and further education for millions of youth 
whom the schools are not now reaching. The responsibility of the Commis- 
sion is comprehensive. It will devote itself to all those problems affecting 
the fortunes and development of young pcople.* 


The other funded projects paralleled GEB concerns. A four-year study of 
Motion Pictures in Education and a six-year study by a Commission on Teach- 
er Education were deemed appropriate for support. The American Council 
administered and promoted (although it didn’t plan or execute) the Coopera- 
tive Study of Secondary School Standards. A small scale survey of Reading in 
General Education conducted by William Gray and a survey of the testing 
movement were also supported by the GEB. (Two projects received aid from 
other foundations. The Josiah Macy Fund awarded the Council $15,000 for 
a study of Emotions and the Educative Process, while the Carnegie Fund sup- 
ported the Modern Language Project at a cost of over $100,000.) 

During the next five years, A. C. E. received $3,246,727 from the GEB.® All 
of this money was earmarked for specific projects which the A. C. E. proposed 
and the GEB approved. It must be noted that once grants were given, the GEB 
did not interfere in any way with the control, conduct, or results of the studies, 
As long as GEB felt sure the management was competent, the proposals re- 
ceived grants. 

Any other projects which the Council might wish to participate in had to be 
financed from the dues of members. Since the annual dues brought in around 
$20,000 in 1940, no large scale projects arising from membership concerns could 
receive attention. For example, plans to provide for fellowships in educa- 
tion got sidetracked into a study of the needs and procedures for research in 
education, and then were dropped for lack of financial support. 

In summary, the proposals for sweeping changes in education, which might 
be activated by a research council patterned after the National Science Re- 
search Council, were in fact limited to projects which would fit the grandscale 


8 Director’s Report, American Council on Education, 1935. 
9 Annual Report, General Education Board, 1940. 
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plans for educational reform already established by the GEB. The A. C. E, 
in becoming a middleman for the General Education Board, had lost sight of 
the goals it set in 1930. 


New Priorities Practically every document and 
pronouncement of the American Council on Education growing out of their 
studies funded by the GEB, Carnegie, and Macy foundations advocated a broad- 
ening of the school’s function. The intellectual aims of schools, instead of hav- 
ing priority, would be equated with a number of other aims. 

On the other hand, the membership of the A. C. E., drawn almost entirely 
from organizations and institutions in higher education, placed a value on effort, 
discipline, academic interests, remote goals, logical sequence, and teacher initia- 
tive. Yet these goals were condemned by inference when pupil interest, free- 
dom, immediate needs, personal experience, and adjustment were empha- 
sized.'^ Charles Beard in his “Charter for the Social Sciences" made no ref- 
erence to emotions, character, or conduct as aims of the social Sciences, em- 
phasizing instead “sharpening the mind."! Robert M. Hutchins of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago said at this time: 


Our erroneous notion of progress has thrown the classics and liberal arts out 
of the curriculum and made them subservient to contemporary movements. 


If education is rightly understood, it will be understood as cultivation of the 
intellect.!? 


When Lotus Coffman, president of the University of Minnesota, retired as 
chairman of the American Council on Education in 1936, he devoted his ad- 
dress to defining a philosophy for American education, saying: 


Education consists of a well-ordered course of study growing out of basic 
social needs, education which includes subject matter students should master 
in accordance with well-understood principles of learning, and education 
which involves a program intended to give the student a genuine mastery 
of procedures and of fundamental knowledge with no thought of making 
him a convert to some social philosophy but with the intention of giving him 
the necessary equipment to evaluate every doctrine. 


To set straight any doubts about his own college and its revolutionary pro- 
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grams, he said: “The University of Minnesota is progressive, but it is not ri- 
diculous,"4 

The American Council's documents were quite different. The report of the 
Committee on Emotions and Education in 1938 said: 


The issue is clear. Is it more important that children develop adjusted, inte- 
grated personalities or that they fulfill some other traditional academic ob- 
jective? Schools must be reorganized to avoid being themselves the cause 
of frustration, of loss of status, of unrealizable ambition, of deep resentment 
against social authority, of repeated humiliation.'* 


Howard Bell, conducting a survey of 13,000 youth in Maryland for the AYC, 
pointedly described the predicament of youth in a depression era, and criticized 
secondary schools as ill suited to a large percentage of youth attending them."® 
Harl Douglass, professor of secondary education at the University of Min- 
nesota, advised in a widely disseminated report that education be adapted to 
the personal needs of society and of individuals, but going beyond this, he ad- 
vised that it must adapt to the personal needs of individuals as each individual 
conceives them to be. 

Of all the documents published by the A. C. E., the small pamphlet, What 
the High Schools Ought to Teach, received the greatest publicity, consist- 
ing of radio coverage, press releases, and 250,000 copy distribution. Tt was com- 
missioned by an A. C. E. committee made up of representatives of the major 
committees of the A. C. E., the Educational Policies Committee of the National 
Education Association, the Progressive Education Association, the New York 
Regents’ Inquiry Group, and the National Association of Secondary School 
Principals. It was written by a committee consisting of three superintendents, 
a high school principal, a technical institute director, and five professors of ed- 
ucation (three from Teachers College, Columbia). 

What the High Schools Ought to Teach recounted the general historical 
development of the public high school, stating: 


High school population doubled each decade since 1880. The change in pupil 
population is compelling secondary schools to modify their curricula, The 
pupils of today come from every level of society and have every possible 
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expectation with respect to their careers. The program of instruction which 
may possibly have been appropriate when pupils were few and selected does 
not fit at all the needs of the great majority of those now in secondary 
schools.!? 


"The report rejected vocational education as a solution to the problem, pro- 
posing that the high school curriculum instead be built around four major con- 
cerns: reading, work, social studies, and instruction in personal problems. It said 
there is no factor of general education which is more important to consider than 
work, and that the schools will have to be prepared to yield some of the pre- 
ferred hours of the day which are now devoted to their traditional courses to 
supervised work experiences for the students. The report urged that a course 
in personal problems be made a major aspect of instruction through class in- 
struction or private reading. Physical and mental health, family life, preparation 
for choice of career, and personal traits would be typical topics. 

The report went on to criticize the traditional subjects of the high school. 
A few examples of their criticism will give the flavor of the report: “If foreign 
languages continue to consume the time that has been traditionally given to 
them, it will be very difficult to build up a program of general education."?? 
“English composition has, in a great many cases, degenerated into a series of 
formal exercises in the course of which pupils are drilled in the trivialities of 
verbal expression.”*! “If attention were concentrated on fundamentals which 
are indispensable to general mathematical thinking, it would be possible to 
eliminate from the secondary school curriculum some of the abstruse refinement 
and highly specialized methods of mathematical manipulations which now con- 
fuse pupils.” 

In no place in the booklet, What the High Schools Ought to Teach, was there 
mention that high schools also exist to prepare students for college. 

With higher education placing great value on the intellectual aspects of edu- 
cation, and the pronouncement of the American Council advocating a drastic 
lessening of this emphasis, the general membership and most school systems 
simply ignored the recommendations, f 

In light of these disparities, a distance grew between the American Council 
and its membership. The central staff felt that pronouncements could bring 
about change. In his annual report, for example, Director Zook said, “What we 
seem to need is an authoritative statement of basic policy in teacher educa- 
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` tion."? There still existed the belief that enunciated policy statements by an au- 


thoritative national group would be implemented at the local level. 

Not until the close of the decade had the staff learned that paper bullets were 
ineffective in generating change. They worked out demonstration-type proj- 
ects where model programs could be organized and the results of these projects 
disseminated. The Motion Picture Project set up centers at the University of 
Minnesota, and in the Pittsburgh, Rochester, and Denver public schools. The 
Commission on Teacher Education selected a group of thirty teacher-training in- 
stitutions as sites. The problems which the commission studied were the problems 
of these institutions. The institutions organized in their own way to study and 
solve educational problems and used their own people. The commission set up 
a central service of professional experts on which thirty schools could call. A 
somewhat different George Zook said in his 1940 annual report about this dem- 
onstration tactic: 


This method (involving organizations and institutions) of carrying out a 
major study through the cooperative efforts of a number of institutions 
seems to me to promise not only the best means of arriving at sound con- 
clusions, but also of bringing about changes in theory and practice,” 


The decade which had begun with hopes of finding the “big idea" for edu- 
cation expired with the sober realization that students in 1940 took the same 
courses as those in 1930, even 1920. The solace that the American Council on 
Education and the GEB could find was that "in at least 100 secondary schools 
and 50 teacher preparation institutions, there was ferment, the curriculum of- 
ferings were noticeably different."25 

With this kind of operation, why did the colleges and educational associa- 
tions continue to belong to the American Council? The Council, despite its 
focus on public education, never neglected its role as a service agency to higher 
education. Staff members appeared before Congress and succeeded in exempt- 
ing colleges from the provisions of the Social Security Act. Tax bills before 
Congress were adjusted so that endowments to colleges would not be a penalty 
to the donor; a financial advising service was instituted; scholarship provisions 
of the National Youth Administration were liberalized; and a Handbook of 
American Colleges and Universities was prepared. Clarence Marsh was ap- 
pointed vice president of the American Council on Education and specifi- 
cally charged with paying attention to higher education. Activities in the fields 
of testing and student personnel work provided genuine benefits to the col- 


23 Director's Report, American Council on Education, 1937. » 
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leges. Enormous dividends were derived from the nominal membership fee of 
$50. 

By 1940, the GEB had turned its attention elsewhere and the reservoir of 
money which could be tapped to conduct research and fund studies in public 
education dried up. The American Council went back to doing what it was 
best prepared to do—acting as a spokesman for higher education in America. 
Its role as formulator and instigator of the big idea in education still stretches 
out on a horizon ahead. 


The Educators Speak—IV 
An Evaluation System 


for Curriculum Innovation 


Garlie A. Forehand 


A review of studies designed to evaluate curriculum innovation is 
likely to yield discouraging results. Abramson, for example, cites a “continu- 
ing paucity of studies which can serve as models for curriculum research.”* 
The problem is not so much a lack of technical competence. Technical stan- 
dards—for example, those pertaining to objectivity, reliability, and relevance 
to program and institutional objectives—have not been easy to define, although 
some progress is discernible.* A more perplexing problem is comprehensive- 
ness. Goals that might reasonably be studied are so wide ranging as to over- 
shadow the resources of any particular project. A study that purports to evalu- 
ate a curriculum, for example, is doomed to be judged inadequate by compari- 
son with all of the relevant studies that might have been done. Moreover, the 
absence of an analysis of the different meanings and purposes of evaluation 
leaves the researcher without clear guidelines. Wessel has recognized this prob- 
lem and suggested that the development of a “taxonomy of evaluation” is an 
essential task in the improvement of curriculum evaluation. 

The first purpose of this paper is to examine a range of types of evaluation 
studies, the circumstances in which they are appropriate, and the information 
and techniques needed. For convenience, we consider these questions in the 
particular context of evaluating curricula in a college or university. This will 
allow us to assume that curriculum development and evaluation occur within 
a single organization with colleagues working toward shared objectives. While 
examples and some proposals will be specific to this context, the underlying 


1 D. A. Abramson, “Curriculum Research and Evaluation,” Review of Educational Re- 
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ideas should also be applicable to evaluation of primary and secondary 
curricula. 

The range of activities to be considered defines an organizational effort more 
elaborate and expensive than any now in existence. There are two values in 
proposing such an idealized program. First, even if an institution does not de- 
velop a comprehensive program, its evaluation efforts can be made more cffec- 
tively by selection of emphases and by a comparison of what it is doing with 
what it might be doing. Second, an institution's commitment to improve its 
educational program will be increased in effectiveness by the opportunity to 
appraise the success of its efforts. A greatly increased allocation of effort and 
resources to evaluation may well be wise economy. 

The second purpose of this paper, then, is to propose that programs along 
lines suggested below be instituted by educational institutions, The suggestions 
are concerned with the capabilities of an evaluation system, rather than its par- 
ticular form. The particulars of a plan—allocation of emphasis, mechanisms 
for interaction among members of the organization, and amount of resources 


invested—will vary from institution to institution and from occasion to 
occasion. 


The Search for a Model Curriculum evalua- 
tion, like other developing Scholarly activities, looks to older, related dis- 
ciplines for models and techniques. Since evaluation studies generally involve 
studies of behavioral outcomes, psychological research has provided the models 
for most formal studies.! In the absence of analysis of the full range of evalua- 
tion problems, however, there is danger that borrowed methods may be ap- 
plied on the basis of inexact analogies; and, indeed, in curriculum evaluation 
there are instances of good tools being put to wrong jobs. Standard test con- 
struction methodology, for example, has been used to design evaluation in- 
struments, despite the fact that its emphasis on precision of individual scores 
and discriminability within groups produces tests which are relatively insensi- 
tive to environmental change and unresponsive to program objectives. Sim- 
ilarly, the adoption of principles of experimental design as a model for setting 
up a comparison of programs can casily produce uninformative studies. A study 
based on the experimental design model requires careful control of the experi- 
mental “treatment” and statistical comparison with alternative well-defined 
treatments. To define one configuration of interacting variables as an “experi- 
mental program” and another as a “control program" is arbitrary; a variation 


4 J. 1I. Goodlad. The Changing School Curriculum. New York: Fund for the Advance- 
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in one element of either treatment renders the experiment uninformative. 
Moreover, without analysis of the contributing elements, the effective contrib- 
utors to variance are invisible, and may well vary unobserved the next time 
the courses are taught. The experimental design paradigm may also have the 
unfortunate effect of freezing a plan at some given point so that it may be han- 
dled as an experimental treatment, thus blocking the opportunity to vary pro- 
gram elements in response to feedback. 

An evaluation system responsive to the demands of curriculum development 
must be based on a more elaborate and flexible model than can be drawn from 
the repertoires of the psychometrician or experimental psychologist. The ac- 
tivity of such a system would more nearly resemble an operations research pro- 
gram than a psychological laboratory. It would coordinate the efforts of many 
individuals and parts of an organization and provide technical facilities; 
it would collect information systematically from all parts of the enterprise; and 
it would be capable of handling questions about the likely or actual outcome 
of an action and provide multivariate descriptions that would be available for 
subjective evaluation, for analysis in suggesting modifications in a course of ac- 
tion, and for guidance in the design of more controlled experiments. The pro- 
gram would be capable of applying when relevant the principles of controlled 
experimentation and of test construction. Psychometric and experimental de- 
sign techniques developed and adapted especially for educational research 
would be an integral component.® But it would also contain a variety of capa- 
bilities and techniques borrowed from other fields or developed specifically 
for it. 

In the sections below we will consider classes of questions that might rea- 
sonably be put to a curriculum evaluating system, and suggest some methods 
to answer them. The suggestions raise in turn a host of organizational and tech- 
nical questions. Some may prove unworkable, and all will have to be adapted 
to a particular organization and its problems. Throughout this paper we will 
use the term "educational program" to refer to any planned set of procedures 
designed to accomplish educational goals. The term may thus refer to courses, 
sets of courses, automated instructional systems, counseling and tutorial plans, 


and so on. 


Explicitness First, evaluation is not assumed to 
consist of a single study or series of studies; it is an ongoing activity designed 
to provide answers to questions which might arise from a number of sources 
and perspectives. : 
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Second, an cvaluation study does not itself constitute the evaluation; it is a 
compilation of data, perhaps with resulting recommendations, which must 
then be interpreted and acted upon by appropriate representatives of the or- 
ganization, 

Third, the number and types of studies conducted at a given time depend 
upon the institution’s needs and the resources devoted to evaluation. The spe- 
cific recommendations to be developed describe a general facility to be used 
selectively. Selection of appropriate studies is an important part of the work of 
an evaluation program. 

Finally, curriculum evaluation requires the participation of persons from 
all parts of the institution, performing roles that are suggested below. Also re- 
quired is a central evaluation program staff, which will consist of professionals 
with appropriate backgrounds and research interests—such as psychometrics, 


educational psychology, and sociology—along with research and technical 
assistants. 


Two Levels of Evaluation Evaluation implies 
the collection of information about both the nature and the outcome of an edu- 
cational procedure with a view toward assessing the quality of the procedure. 
This assessment presumably enters into decisions regarding the adoption, con- 
tinuation, or modification of the procedure. A question arises at this point, a 
question that is usually not explicitly put, and for this reason is frequently a 
source of contention and controversy: From whose point of view is evaluative 
data collected? The question underlies Forehand’s distinction between extrin- 
sic and intrinsic objectives and that of Campbell and Stanley between internal 
and external validity.* À 

The process of curriculum development contains several elements that are 
now reasonably well agreed upon. A team consisting of subject-matter special- 
ists, teachers, and occasionally behavioral scientists develops a statement of ob- 
jectives that is as explicit and as closely related to obtainable outcome measures 
as possible. They develop procedures (which may embrace parts of courses, 
courses, or series of courses) designed to accomplish these objectives and based 
on a stated or unstated pedagogical theory, They conduct tryouts of the pro- 
cedure, gather feedback from any available source, and assess the effectiveness 
of elements (units, techniques, materials, etc.) for accomplishing the objec- 
tives. From the point of view of the development team, the function of evalua- 
tion data is to provide feedback concerning the attainment of objectives for im- 
mediate use in modifying procedures. This evaluation takes place within the 
process of curriculum development. We may term this kind of activity project 
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evaluation. Cronbach has argued that project evaluation is the essential func- 
tion of the evaluation program.* 

"There are other questions that are frequently and legitimately posed by per- 
sons outside the development team, for example, administrators, suppliers of 
funds, accrediting committees, or critics of the team. These questions arise from 
the fact that the team's objectives seldom exhaust the relevant possible objec- 
tives, and its pedagogical theory is never the only defensible one. Objectives, 
theory, or both may not be shared by others with a role in curriculum decision- 
making. Thus evaluation must also take place in an institutional context that 
is broader than the development team. Evaluation at this level may ask: Do the 
objectives underlying the program adequately reflect the institution's goals? 
Are the institution's objectives satisfactorily met? If not, should the institu- 
tion demand modification of the program, or should it modify its goals? Does 
the benefit achieved by the program justify the expenditure of resources? In 
short, is the program acceptable to the institution? These are practical, hard- 
headed questions. They provide less opportunity for theory and theory-related 
research than do project evaluation questions, and consequently, may be less 
fun for course developers and researchers. They are nevertheless important 
questions that an institution is to some degree obligated to ask. We may term 
evaluation functions responsive to such questions institutional evaluation. 

Project evaluation and institutional evaluation are not incompatible. Data 
collected for one may be applicable to the other. Institutional evaluation 
should always include the objectives and rationale of program developers, and 
developers should be aware of the institution's needs. At times, institutional ob- 
jectives and project objectives will blend and coincide. The differing perspec- 


tives, however, will usually produce important differences in methodology, and 


ignoring the distinction will often result in misleading conclusions. For exam- 


ple, the measurement of student achievement in evaluating an educational pro- 
A measure of achievement ought to be related in- 
of the educational program; otherwise, traditional 
definitions of achievement and the demands of graduate schools or employers 
will come to dominate the goals of the institution and hence stifle innovation. 
Yet if programs are evaluated only from the frame of reference of their de- 


signers, there is a risk that idiosyncratic objectives will place limits on student 
achievement that would be unacceptable to the institution as a whole. Thus 
there are two kinds of evaluative questions relevant to the achievement of stu- 
dents as a measure of program success. Does the program accomplish its objec- 
tives? And does student achievement meet an acceptable standard? Study of 


program outcome in relation to program objectives is best considered a func- 


gram is a source of dilemma. 
trinsically to the objectives 
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tion of project evaluation, The major institutional function should be the es- 
tablishment of standards. 

A. system designed to provide information relevant to evaluative questions 
will be responsive to problems of both project and institutional evaluation. For 
institutional evaluation it can provide information about the outcomes of cdu- 
cational programs and about the nature and quality of the programs them- 
selves. For project evaluation it can provide consultation to help designers ob- 
tain relevant feedback and be a means for developing basic research on 
teaching. 


Institutional Evaluation Evaluation from the 
perspective of an institution will generally focus upon the program as a whole 
rather than upon its constituents. Program developers and institutions view a 
program from different perspectives. What may seem to the program initiators 
a whole will more likely be to the institution only a subgoal or part. Institu- 
tional evaluation considers the achievements of any particular program in re- 
lation to a network of other programs and goals, a function that cannot be per- 
formed at the project level. Moreover, since curriculum development and re- 
vision are ongoing activities, program developers can profit from "external" 
appraisal of the program. New goals and new perspectives on method and con- 
tent can be put to use in continued development work. 

In seeking to assess programs in relation to institutional goals, curriculum 
evaluation functions as a diagnostic system: It can identify regions of the over- 
all program where attention is needed. It does not itself provide the remedy 
which must be sought in more curriculum 
at the project 
tion must focu: 


development and experimentation 
level. To provide the relevant information, institutional evalua- 
s on the outcomes of a program—the achievements of its students 
and the reaction that it engenders—and upon the nature of the program itself. 


re Information about Outcomes The perennial 
opening question in curriculum evaluation is: “What are the objectives?” This 
question, difficult enough for a relatively co 
pounded in difficulty when asked with respe 
evaluation involves the study of the institutio 
to assess their attainment. 


mpact team to answer, is com- 
ct to an institution. Institutional 
n’s objectives as well as the ways 
c Since objectives are embedded within the institu- 
tion's programs, their articulation is an empirical as well as a policy-setting 
problem. The suggestions set forth below represent something of a “bootstrap” 
operation; the existence of a program is the stimulus for formulating the in- 
stitution's expectations of it, and reactions of faculty and students to a program 
provide information about both the degree of the program's acceptance. and 
the criteria upon which the reactions are based. 
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Standards of Student Achievement It has been 
suggested that the role of institutional evaluation with respect to stu- 
dent achievement is to establish standards and assess the degree to which those 
standards are achieved. The nature and function of achievement standards 
must be carefully defined. If standards are rigid, or if they are considered the 
sole evaluative criterion, they can be inimicable to educational progress. There 
are a number of common pitfalls that an institution can and must avoid. A con- 
structive system of university standards will reflect the following premises: 


1. Standards are subject to continuous revision. They must be sensitive to 
changes within fields of knowledge and in educational philosophy. 

2. Standards result from a process of analysis which includes input from a 
wide range of opinions and perspectives within an institution. 

3. Standards are developed in cognizance of, though not necessarily in 
agreement with, the objectives reflected in the design of relevant 
programs. 


The mechanism suggested for building institutional standards is the consti- 
tution of standards committees. The particular standards committees in a given 
institution would depend on the nature of the institution’s programs. There 
might be disciplinary standards committees, for example, in mathematics, lit- 
erature, history, and social science. To explore the role of such committees, let 
us take as an example a Standards Committee in Mathematics, which will fo- 
cus its attention on anew freshman course for liberal arts students. 

It is proposed that such a committee be composed of members of the mathe- 
matics department, members of departments in which mathematics training 
is needed for course work (e.g., physics, economics, statistics, psychology ), and 
other knowledgeable faculty members serving "at large." The committee would 
work with a member of the evaluation program staff competent in testing and 
data analysis. Working over a period of time (perhaps simultaneously with the 
development of the course), this committee would: A 


(a) Study the objectives and procedures of the course being developed, con- 
sulting with a member of the development team (who may be a member 
of the committee). 

(b) Examine criteria which define what a liberal arts sophomore ought to 
be able to do in mathematics; such criteria might include opinions of 
appropriate faculty members, opinions of relevant professionals outside 
the organization, specifications developed by professional associations, 
and requirements of upper-level courses for which mathematics back- 
ground is required (e.g., in mathematics, physics, or economics). 

(c) Develop a statement of institutional standards in two forms: 
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1. A conceptual statement, naming concepts and skills felt by the com- 
mittee to represent important facets of the desired achievement. 

2. An operational statement, consisting of an examination embodying the 
conceptual standards and prepared in consultation with the committee 
by the evaluation program staff. 

(d) Determine a tentative standard of achievement on the examination. Such 
a standard may take the form of a score or set of scores on different parts 
of the examination. Procedures for determining such standards are them- 
selves subject to development and modification. An initial approach for 
an inexperienced committee might be a study of student performances 
on an actual or simulated examination, discussion of opinions of commit- 
tee members regarding acceptability of performances, and development 
of a consensual standard. 


The outcome of the standards committee's work will be a pro- 
cedure for gathering data in the form of a Standards Examination. The institu- 
tion will be in a position to determine and report the proportion of students 
meeting the standards defined by the committee. Several caveats are in order 
with regard to the nature and purpose of standards examinations. Such an ex- 
amination is not a course examination with its emphasis on evaluating the per- 
formance of individual students. In particular, an attempt to set a standard per- 
formance level implicitly or explicitly relative to a distribution of scores would 
be inappropriate. Such a performance level should be a criterion-referenced 
rather than a norm-referenced measure. Published achievement tests would 
also be inappropriate substitutes, since a critical function of the standards com- 
mittee 1s to set standards in relation to a specific university’s goals and prac- 


tices, although carefully selected items from such tests, if available, might be 
useful resources, 


i Attitudes toward Programs From an institu- 
tional point of view, affective reactions of students and faculty serve to indicate 
the degree of a program’s acceptance. The information required for institutional 
evaluation may be relatively global in scope. The methodology of opinion poll- 
ing provides a convenient and relevant approach to this problem. 

There are several appropriate target populations whose opinions are rele- 
vant to institutional evaluation, including: (a) students who have participated 
in the program, (b) students scheduled to participate in the program, (c) oth- 
er students, (d) faculty of relevant departments of the program, and (e) other 
faculty. One of the first tasks of the projected survey is thus to decide which 
target audiences will be defined. In many instances, it will be possible to sur- 
vey a 100 percent sample of the target population. It will also be possible to 
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follow up nonrespondents, since the campus community is sufficiently small and 
sufficiently accessible. i 

The specific questions asked will depend on the circumstances of the institu- 
tion and the program under study. The goals of institutional evaluation, as we 
have outlined them, suggest that questions initially be general and directed; as 
questions concerning bases for opinions arise, they can be studied in more de- 
tail by similar methods. The following classes of questions may be suggested: 


1. Degree of familiarity with the program under study. 

2. Opinion regarding the objectives of the program (perhaps with a scale 
ranging from “fully disagree” to “fully agree”). 

3. Opinion regarding the effectiveness of the program in meeting its goals. 

4. Opinion regarding continuation of the program. 


The results of an opinion study of this sort will provide information rele- 
vant to decisions, but will not define alternative actions. Negative opinions of 
a particular group might indicate that the group inappropriately rejects the 
goals of the program; in this case, the proper action would aim toward increas- 
ing acceptance of the program rather than changing the program itself. De- 
cisions concerning programs must be made by people, whether or not attitudi- 
nal data are available. The function served by such studies is to substitute com- 
paratively carefully gathered and analyzed data for the impressions that fre- 
quently influence decisions. 


Reporting Discussions of variables in curricu- 
lum evaluation have placed almost exclusive emphasis on outcome. The argu- 
ments for this emphasis are that input variables—methods and materials go- 
ing into the program—are the province of the development team; that so long 
as a program achieves acceptable student performance and acceptance by stu- 
dents and faculty the program has accomplished its purpose; and that attempts 
to assess the methods and materials themselves would imply that content and 
approach are being externally controlled. The unquestionably valid principle 
underlying these arguments is that curriculum development is a professional 
activity, the responsibility for which rests with the developer. There are, how- 
ever, important functions to be served in obtaining information about the na- 
ture and quality of program materials. If a curriculum is to outlive the project 
that gave it birth and if continued improvement is envisioned, content and 
method must be subjected to professional appraisal. Likewise, information 
about required resources is necessary to make intelligent administrative de- 
cisions. A crucial problem in an institutional evaluation system is the develop- 
ment of methods for collecting and disseminating information which will not 
interfere with the professional freedom of the development team. 
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The norm appropriate to evaluation of programs is analogous to that which 
has evolved in research. A researcher is expected to describe in detail his vari- 
ables, methods, and theoretical orientation, and to recognize opposing view- 
points. Critical appraisal of the work is expected, even though it does not con- 
stitute its ultimate evaluation; rebuttal and reappraisal are available as checks 
on the evaluation process. Institutions and professions have learned—with in- 
complete but not inconsiderable success—to evaluate the quality of research 
with respect to its methodological and analytical soundness without restricting 
freedom to develop ideas. The elements of this process—complete public in- 
formation, debate, and suspension of final judgment—are likewise applicable 
to curriculum development. 

As curriculum development comes to be recognized as a professional field, 
it is likely that standards for the description of programs, comparable to those 
used by research journals, will develop. Until then, an institution can facilitate 
communication about programs by developing its own format for reporting 
—and perhaps, in the process, contribute to more widespread professional stan- 
dards. Like journal standards, such a format should outline the general infor- 
mation needed, striving to include enough detail so that the program can be 
reconstructed by persons other than the developers. It should also permit the 
Writers their own prose and point of view. An institutional evaluation system 
might profitably call for reports at two stages. Upon initiation of a program, the 
development team would prepare a program description, including such ma- 
terial as course outlines, reading lists, and organizing concepts and techniques. 


After Say a year, a more complete report would be issued, including a presenta- 
tion of the evaluation studies done to that point. 


The existence of curriculum develo 
evaluation. Within an institution, te 
ability of elements of the program, 
content and method to outcome, 


pment reports will facilitate professional 
achers can raise questions about the desir- 
question the logic of the arguments relating 

or propose additional evaluation studies—and 
developers can reply. As materials are disseminated, such colloquy can extend 
beyond the particular campus. To a degree, this dialogue is likely to grow on 
its own accord as published reports provide both the stimulus and the subject 
for debate. There are several things that institutions can do, however, to facili- 
tate such discussion and make it constructive, A relatively formal forum, such 
as a periodic symposium, would offer three advantages: it would focus atten- 
tion on the projects, stimul 


ate communication across fields of studv, and pro- 


vide a setting in which criticism would be expected to satisfy pro- 
fessional standards. 


One further type of information collection should be mentioned for com- 
pleteness. An institution's 


planning and decision-making require know ledge 
of costs of programs and th 


eir required resources, These are administrative mat- 
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ters, however, and more amenable to analysis by already available management 
techniques than the other problems we have discussed. The collection of such 
information, nevertheless, should be considered as part of an overall curriculum 
evaluation system, and should be coordinated with its other parts. 


Integration of Information The information 
gathered for institutional evaluation will be useful to the extent that it con- 
tributes to the institution’s appraisal of its own effectiveness and improves its 
efforts to increase its effectiveness. For this purpose the information must be 
integrated and examined configurally in relation to institutional objectives. 
As experience accumulates, it should be possible to develop techniques to facil- 
itate this integration and analysis. At any stage, however, judgment by respon- 
sible organizational members is required. An important component of a cur- 
riculum evaluation system, therefore, is a mechanism for summarizing evidence 
of the institution's progress and directing future organizational steps. This is 
best accomplished through participation of persons from all parts of the organ- 
ization. Therefore, we suggest that an integral component of the system be an 
institution-wide Curriculum Review Committee. This committee would in- 
clude senior administrative officers and faculty and administration representa- 
tives of the various organizational units. It would study reports from the eval- 
uation program staff, request new studies, assess progress, recommend new pro- 
grams, and summarize these proceedings in a periodic report. 


Evaluation within Projects The problems of 
evaluation within curriculum development projects have received considerable 
attention in the literature.” We shall not discuss these problems in detail here. 
Instead, we may consider briefly some intransigent problems in project evalua- 
tion and the contributions that might be made by a curriculum evaluation sys- 
tem. 

The most chronic problems in curriculum evaluation have resulted from a 
conceptual gap between two spheres of thought, one focusing upon content 
and one upon behavior. This gap is manifested in the difficulty encountered in 
attempting to formulate behavioral objectives that are consonant with concep- 
tual ones, Another manifestation is the conceptual gap between the pedagogical 
procedures used and the outcomes desired. The basic assumption of curriculum 


development (indeed, of teaching) is that a relationship between procedure and 


outcome exists, and it is in this respect that curriculum development most re- 


9 Ab on, op. cit. Cronbach, op. cit; Forehand, op. cit; F urst, op. cit.; Stake, op. cit; 
pp id “The Place of Evaluation in the Biological Sciences Curriculum Study,” 
Journal of Educational Measurement, Vol. 3, 1966, pp. 205-212; J. T. Hastings, "Cur- 
riculum Evaluation: The Why of the Outcomes," Journal of Educational Measurement, 


Vol. 3, 1966, pp. 27-32. 
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sembles a psychological experiment. It is an experiment, however, in which the 
learner is truly a “black box.” From the point of view of both the psychologist 
and the curriculum developer, the process by which stimulus produces response 
is difficult to see. In curriculum development, it often seems that the procedure is 
described in terms of subject matter and the outcome in terms of behavior, and 
that the only readily available rationale for expecting a relationship between 
them is the faith that the new program is better, and hence must produce better 
outcomes. 

A formal evaluation system is neither a necessary nor sufficient resource for 
the solution to these problems. There are, however, two important contribu- 
tions that it can make. It can provide consultation to help curriculum develop- 
ment projects obtain valid feedback concerning the results of their efforts, and 
it can provide a home for research that is sensitive to the interaction of subject 
matter, procedure, and behavior. 


The Consultation Function We may assume 
that curriculum development projects vary in comprehensiveness, budgets, and 
personnel. Some may have professional evaluation personnel; others may have 
resources for extra-institutional consultation; while still others may have no 
access to professional advice on evaluation. A minimum role that an evalua- 
tion program staff can play is coordination of evaluation efforts. Many such ef- 
forts suffer from their ad hoc character. The evaluation instruments devised 
may be so special that they offer little communicative value over and above 
the program materials themselves, They may also be selected from a parochial 
Bone of view. Suggestions regarding additional types of information might help 
curriculum developers in selecting the feedback to seek. Evaluation efforts 
across different parts of an institution would be aided by having a common 
vocabulary and a common set of expectations regarding the assessment of out- 


comes. A proposed device for this purpose is a basic “evaluation package.” The 
package would include: Š 


(a) A summary of procedures for defining educational objectives; 

(b) An outline of common objectives, with examples of evaluative items, 
and suggestions for building evaluation instruments; 

(c) Brief instruments relating to commo 
ject matter areas; 

(d) Brief instruments tapping attitudinal ob 
across subject matter areas; 

(e) A set of suggested methods of analysis—simple and outlined in terms of 


the analytical goals they accomplish—together with computer programs 
and instructions for using the methods; 


(f) An outline of a suggested basic evaluation report. 


n institutional goals in major sub- 


jectives which may be applicable 
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With such a package, curriculum development projects can perform basic 
evaluation studies with a minimum of technical assistance. Consultants from 
the evaluation staff can use it as a guide in developing evaluation programs 
suited to the needs of particular projects. As in all cases of project evaluation, 
decisions regarding what elements of the package to use rest with the curricu- 
lum development team. 


Tbe Research Function The question of behav- 
ioral research has been obscured by the multiple demands of the evaluation 
function. Research usually takes place within an ongoing curriculum develop- 
ment project. For this reason variables are usually expressed in terms of content 
and method rather than psychological constructs, and the curriculum that to 
the curricular designer is an esthetically pleasing Gestalt is to the researcher an 
impenetrable ball of wax. On the other hand, an attempt to do such research in 
a psychological laboratory, removed from actual curriculum work, carries the 
parallel danger that the variables will be only tangentially related to realistic 
educational situations. To bridge this gap, there is need for a locus for re- 
search which is not limited to variables defined in curriculum development, but 
is responsive to educational problems. A recognized basic research function 
within a curriculum development system can help to fill this need. 

Curriculum development begins with the premise that invention and modifi- 
cation of materials and teaching techniques can significantly improve the 
quality of education. That premise has prompted such questions as: What do 
we want students to have when they finish a course in chemistry (or English 
or mathematics) that they did not have when they began? What concepts of 
the field are especially related to these objectives? What materials and methods 
are especially pertinent to these concepts? A different approach, focusing on 
behavioral processes from the point of view of psychologists and sociologists, 
might produce such questions as: What behavioral variables are related to de- 
sirable educational outcomes? What processes are likely to produce such be- 
havior? What environmental conditions are likely to affect these processes? 
Both sets of questions can contribute to the development of an integrated sys- 
tem of teaching activities—in other words, to a curriculum. 

The proposed research function for an evaluation system would make a place 
for behavioral research and encourage its interaction with other curriculum 
activity. This research will probably differ from traditional educational research 
in three ways. First, it would be forced to focus upon variables operating with- 
in systems rather than in isolation. This will call not only for the kind of mul- 

the teaching-learning process that Siegel and 


tivariate conceptualization of r 
Siegel’ have presented, but also for the development of models that permit 


10 L. Siegel and Lila C. Siegel, “A Multivariate Paradigm for Educational Research,” Psy- 
chological Bulletin, Vol. 68, 1967, pp. 306-326. 3 
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investigation of various modes of interaction among variables, including the 
effects of timing and sequencing. Second, behavioral curriculum research would 
be freed of the demand to evaluate predefined educational practices, particular- 
ly such administrative variables as class size, lecture versus discussion, and tele- 
vised teaching techniques that have preoccupied much of psychological re- 
search on teaching. It would have the opportunity to construct hypotheses 
from theoretical analyses of learning and thought processes and translate them 
into methods and systems of methods for solving educational problems. Finally, 
behavioral curriculum research would interact with content-based curriculum 
development in the attempt to define operational applications of the proposed 
methods relevant to educational objectives in a live educational setting. 


Conclusion We have suggested that curriculum 
evaluation is best thought of as a system of interlocking functions. How do the 
various functions become coordinated with one another and with curriculum 
development and sensitive to an institution’s evaluation problems? Coordina- 
tion requires a degree of organizational interaction with which few institutions 
have experience, The development of technical procedures depends upon iden- 
tification of problems based on experience. For these reasons the development 
of an effective system of cvaluation functions may best be considered an evolu- 
tionary process. We thus anticipate stages in the growth of a curriculum evalu- 
ation system. 

The first step is the definition of evaluation as an organizational function, and 
the focusing of organizational effort upon the problem. This will facilitate rec- 
ognition of problems that transcend discrete projects and development of con- 
cepts and procedures that are applicable across projects. 

The second step will be planning evaluation activities in relation to the proc- 
ess of curriculum development. Stake has presented an abstract plan, based on 
a taxonomy of evaluation functions and data, which provides an excellent 
model? The attempt to operationalize such a planning model in a particular 
organizational setting will encourage greater integration of evaluation functions. 

The final step in building an evaluation system is the integration of curricu- 
lum development and curriculum evaluation into a unified process. Regular as- 
sessment of progress will lead to new plans, which in turn will be evaluated. 

The conception of curriculum evaluation implicit in this discussion is more 


broad than that usually operationalized. Several implications of the broader 
conception deserve mention. 


11 W. J. McKeachie, "Research in Teaching: The Gap Between Theory and Practice," 


C. B. T. Lee, ed. Improving College Teacbing. Washington, D.C.: American Council 
on Education, 1967. 


12 Stake, op. cit. 
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First, articulation of the purpose of a study may facilitate intelligent design. 
Many curriculum evaluation projects appear to attempt project and institution- 
al evaluation simultaneously, with the result that their designs are not well 
adapted to either. Recognition that a given study may serve one or several— 
but not all—of the functions of curriculum evaluation should lead to a consid- 
ered selection of emphases, and a more focused choice of methods. 

Second, from an institution's point of view, coordination of its evaluation ef- 
forts into an interacting system offers advantages. An organizational activity 
that views evaluation from a wide perspective can identify ways to use re- 
sources more efficiently, ways to unify fractionated projects, and problems that 
“fall between” existing projects and hence go unnoticed. It is not implied that 
institutions should be conducting all types of projects at all times. A curricu- 
lum evaluation system of the sort proposed here helps to direct attention to- 
ward objectives and studies most relevant to objectives. 

Third, the system outlined here will be most necessary and most effective 
when curriculum development is an ongoing activity in the institution. By 
providing feedback and stimulating questions, such a system might contribute 
significantly to the professionalization of curriculum development. 
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The Educators Speak—V 


Teaching / Healing: 
The Medical Analogy 


Francis Schrag 


The analogy between medicine and teaching is not new. It probably derives 
from the desire on the part of the educator to emulate the success of the doc- 
tor and in some cases, no doubt, to obtain a measure of the prestige traditionally 
accorded the physician. Some educational writers see in the physician a model 
whom teachers would do well to emulate. Thus Carl Bereiter and Siegfried 
Engelmann write in their manual for teaching disadvantaged children: 


We expect a physician to be an individual, but we do not expect the kind of 
medicine he prescribes or the size of the incision he makes to vary with his 
mood. Teaching new concepts to naive children is often as delicate a task 
as making an incision. Slight variations can make the difference between suc- 
cessful learning and discouraging confusion. This is not to say that there is 
only one way to present a, concept, any more than there is only one way to 
perform a surgical operation. But it takes a very sophisticated practitioner 
to know which variations are optional and which are dangerous.! 


Other writers consider the model of the physician to be misleading, if not 


dangerous. Philip Jackson speaks scornfully of those who talk or write about 


"educational treatments” rather than “ 
* 192 


ing. 


The choice of the word “ 


the more homely phrase *way of teach- 


treatment" like the word "fit" is, in my judgment, 
quite revealing of the manner of thinking of those who use it. Two of the 
most common associations to this word are of a medical and a statistical nature. 


Doctors prescribe treatments for their sick patients (the word comes from 


the Latin zractare which originally meant “to drag along, haul") and statisti- 


1 Carl Bereiter and Siegfried Engelmann, Teaching Disadvantaged Children in tbe Pre- 
school. Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, 1966. 


2 Philip Jackson, “Is There a Best Way of Teaching Harold Bateman?” Midway, Vol. 10, 
Spring, 1970, p. 23. 
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cians sometimes talk about treatments when discussing research designs. . . . 
"These two associations give to the word an aura of precision and scientific 
respectability that makes it especially appealing to those who are out to sys- 
tematize pedagogical techniques. An “educational treatment" sounds ever so 
much more rigorous than a "way of teaching." It isn't, of course, for the 
definition of one is no more precise than is the definition of the other. Rigor, 
it is well to remember, is a quality of the thought behind the language, not 
of the language itself. 


Professor Jackson goes on to demonstrate why the "aura of precision and 
scientific respectability" is and can be no more than an "aura." My interest is 
not in making a general comparison of the two professions or in exploring all 
of the respects in which the analogy fits or doesn't fit. My purpose is more spe- 
cific: to identify a number of factors which would help account for the de- 
grec of difficulty which different clinical cases present to the physician. I wish 
to show that similar factors make certain teaching tasks relatively easy or diffi- 
cult. Finally, I wish to draw some implications from the medical setting which 
could be useful to educators. 

Let us begin by contrasting two examples from medical practice.‘ In the first 
case, a child is brought to the doctor's office complaining of a sore throat. The 
case poses little difficulty. The pediatrician examines the child, takes its temper- 
ature, listens to its heartbeat, looks into its throat, etc. The child has a low fever, 
its throat is red, and its passages are blocked. The pediatrician prescribes a cer- 
tain dosage of a broad-spectrum antibiotic. In the second case, the child is 
brought to the opthalmologist because its eyes cross. The doctor examines the 
eyes to determine the exact nature of the condition, but the problem of what 
to do is difficult. Strabismus usually requires surgery, but occasionally in cases 
such as this the eyes straighten as the child grows. Any surgical procedure on 
a child runs a slight risk. Moreover, the success of surgery cannot be guaran- 
teed. If the correction is slight, chances are good that further operations are re- 
quired. On the other hand, a more radical procedure runs the risk of overcor- 
rection, But if surgery is postponed, the child may be teased by other children, 
and this may cause emotional problems. To further complicate matters, the eyes 
are unstable making it difficult to assess their true position. This marked insta- 
bility suggests that there may be excessive stimulation from the brain. More 
information about the particular child is required, an electroencephalogram 
(EEG) and a neurological examination are suggested. The EEG reveals a some- 


but one that is rarely associated with any overt symp- 


what atypical pattern, 
T It is unclear whether this degree 


tomology and one that is usually temporary. 


3 Ibid. f > 
4 These examples are taken from my personal experience. I am the father of the patient 


whose condition is described in the example. 
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of abnormal activity has anything to do with the instability of the eyes. The 
neurologist suggests a mild tranquilizer to determine what effect this might 
have on the eyes. But even this prescription is not clear cut because of the 
drug's possible side effects. 

What makes the second case so much more difficult? To begin, medical tech- 
nology is not yet perfected to the point where a single surgical procedure can 
successfully remedy a strabismus. The exact degree of correction must to some 
extent be guessed; generally two or three operations are required. Second, 
strabismus is complicated by the instability of the eyes, making it difficult to 
classify this as a straightforward case and requiring a more extensive examina- 
tion, the results of which turn out to be equivocal. Third, of the various options 
a doctor has available, each carries a certain likelihood of success and a certain 
degree of risk. Contrast this with the first case. Here the patient presents a typi- 
cal set of symptoms, symptoms for which (if the infection is bacterial) medi- 
cine has a remedy, and the risk of applying this remedy (in case the infection is 
viral) is minimal. 

The second case poses a more complex medical problem, and also raises ethi- 
cal questions which are absent from the first. Each of the courses the doctor 
might follow has certain advantages and liabilities. For example, is it better to 
delay surgery and risk possible psychological difficulties, or is it better to at- 
tempt a correction before the eyes have stabilized and run the risk of an over- 
correction? The doctor’s expertise is necessary but not of itself sufficient to 
provide an answer to this normative question. Ethical considerations suggest 
that the doctor ought to consult the patient (or in this case its parents) before 
deciding, if he wishes to avoid imposing his own value priorities on the patient. 

Despite these differences between the cases, it is important also to point out 
an essential common feature. In both, the presenting symptoms could clearly be 
identified as pathological by both doctor and patient. In cases where such an 
identification cannot easily be made, where, for example, the deviation from the 
normal range is not marked, as in the EEG pattern, the doctor’s task becomes 
exceedingly difficult. 

The ease or difficulty of determining appropriate treatment can be related 
to several factors, First, the difficulty will depend on the extent to which the 
patient’s pathology can be clearly identified by the doctor. Second, and this is 
a corollary of the above, it can be related to the extent to which the patient's 
condition can be classified as a simple case of such and such. The more the pa- 
tient’s condition departs from the classic textbook descriptions, the greater the 
particular characteristics which have to be taken into account, the more difficult 
it is to decide on appropriate treatment. Third, the ease or difficulty of deter- 
mining treatment can be related to the degree of confidence and the degree of 
risk involved in that treatment. This will, of course, depend on the state of 

medical technology at any given time. 
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of relative difficulty of pem pc nt err paci Mo 

Mincir t) ing treatment, our first example would lie at 
the end of least difficult. The strabismus case lies further toward the difficult 
pole. When we enter the domain of psychiatry, we are faced with cases which 
lie at the difficult end of the continuum. Diagnosis and treatment have routine- 
ly to take into account the individual characteristics of a particular patient. One 
case of schizophrenia cannot be treated like another. Because almost all aspects 
of the patient's functioning are affected by or involved in his condition, 
thorough diagnosis and treatment cannot afford to ignore any aspect of his per- 
sonality or behavior, In the case of mental illness, expectations of success are 
not very high. The development of medical technology is slow precisely be- 
cause each case presents a somewhat different clinical picture which is the prod- 
uct of a unique life-history. There is little likelihood, therefore, that the me- 
chanical repetition of a successful treatment would achieve similar successful 
results (contrast prescribing the antibiotic for a throat infection). 

With psychiatric disorders a problem arises which was not present in either 
of my previous examples and is rarely encountered in physical medicine; that 
is, identifying a presenting condition as pathological in the first place. A physical 
condition is labeled pathological when it departs from a norm and when that 
departure is clearly not in the interests of the patient. Labeling a condition 
“pathological” presupposes the existence of such a norm (compare arthritis 
and double-jointedness). In the case of mental illness it is very difficult to iden- 
tify conditions as pathological because it is difficult to specify norms against 
which to measure pathology. : 

We label a person mentally ill because he acts and responds or sometimes feels 
in some bizarre or inappropriate ways to the persons and situations he encoun- 
ters. But people’s actions cannot be taken out of context and labeled healthy 
or pathological per se. How can we compare one person's behavior against an- 
other's when each responds to situations uniquely? One answer is to compare 
rticular set of questions. Various personality inven- 
th this purpose in mind, But such instruments are of 
more precisely (although they may be 
chologists) since the instruments them- 
ndent criterion. One could, of course, 


verbal responses to a pa 
tories have been devised wi 
limited use in defining mental health 
extremely useful to psychiatrists and psy: 


selves must be tested against some indepe ; 
stipulate that a person who scores within a certain range on a particular inven- 


tory shall be defined as mentally healthy. Such a strategy, however, highlights 
the difficulty facing the psychiatrist in making the assumption that deviations 
from that range are undesirable. No matter how one seeks to define mental 
health, the possibility of normative conflict with respect to the standard one 
adopts always exists. I shall not argue this point in detail, but simply suggest 
why no single, uscful, and acceptable definition of mental health can be formu- 
lated. Healthy behavior is behavior that is appropriate to a situation, behavior 
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that is not simply likely to occur but that is justifiable. But how can we deter- 
mine objectively what kinds of actions are justifiable and what kinds are not? 
Unless we assume an absolute scale of values (an assumption virtually untenable 
today), we must expect that there will always be different answers to this ques- 
tion (for example, the controversy over whether homosexuality is a disease or 
a “way of life"). And if there is no objective standard of mental health, how 
can one objectively identify deviations as patbological? Fach such identifica- 
tion must presuppose some standard of health, but none can claim to presup- 
pose the standard. (This is not to deny that some kinds of behavior might de- 
viate from any standard of mental health one could reasonably defend.) 

If this line of argument is correct, then the possibility of value conflict be- 
tween physician and patient arises already at the stage of describing and iden- 
tifying the problem. To the extent that the physician alone determines what is 
healthy and unhealthy about the patient's conduct, thoughts, or feelings, he 
may be guilty of imposing his own moral standards or those of the group with 
which he identifies, In the field of mental health, then, the patient's collabora- 
tion is required not only for deciding on the proper course of treatment but in 
defining the problem as a problem. 

It must be admitted that most psychiatrists are acutely aware of the desirabil- 
ity of such collaboration and do not seck to impose any ideal on their patients. 
As long as psychiatry is seen as a branch of medicine, however, the risk of such 
imposition exists.’ It must also be admitted that, although considerations of 
morality demand such collaboration between doctor and patient, it is not al- 
Ways easy to see how this might be accomplished, for the patient labeled men- 
tally ill is frequently incapable of such collaboration. There is here a source 
of great tension and the problem admits of no easy answer. 

Lessons for Educators Let us now leave this 


brief and no doubt simplified discussion of the healing art and turn to teaching. 
It scems to me that a continuum analo 


be described and that there are exam 
such a continuum (and, of course, 


gous to the one posited in medicine can 
ples of teaching which lic at both ends of 
Á in between), We may begin with a single 
concrete case in which the teacher's determination of appropriate instruction 
poses pe more difficulty than that of the doctor treating a sore throat. The ex- 
ample is teaching an Ámerican to pronounce French. The teacher listens care- 
fully as the student. speaks. Certain words sound authentically French, others 
do not. The French word rue, for example, sounds like the English word of 
the same spelling. The teacher tries to listen and to determine the problem. 


The tongue is in the wrong position, and the lips are not pursed sufficiently. 
a 


5 € for example, Thomas Szasz, Law, Liberty and Psychiatry. New York: Macmillan, 
1963. 
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The teacher shows and tells the student how to pronounce the phoneme cor- 
rectly and suggests a list of words and phrases for the student to repeat until he 
has it right. 

Why is this example analogous to prescribing for a throat infection? First, 
the teacher can have great confidence in his remedial instruction, and that in- 
struction poses little risk of aggravating the problem. Second, the teacher can 
proceed at least initially without a careful study of the characteristics of the 
individual student. Third, the student's deficiency can be easily recognized and 
identified. This last point is essential. The teacher's identification of the stu- 
dent's pronunciation as incorrect presupposes that there is a norm against 
which to make such an identification, in short, that there is a correct way to pro- 
nounce French. It is only of those activities and undertakings for which it is 
appropriate to say that there is a correct manner of doing them that a diagnosis 
and remedy analogous to that of the doctor (as contrasted with the psychia- 
trist) is conceivable. Some further examples of such tasks are hitting a back- 
hand in tennis, cleaning a rifle, parking a car on a hill, adding fractions, check- 
mating with a king and a rook, Whether specific instances of remedial instruc- 
tion in these tasks will lie near the easy end of the continuum or not cannot be 
ascertained a priori. This will depend on the individual characteristics of stu- 
dents and the state of educational technology. 

Some educational writers seem to deny that differences between children can 
ever be considered negligible. George Dennison, for example, writes about 
one of the students in his First Street School: 


José’s reading problem is José. Or to put it another way, there is ho such 
thing as a reading problem. José hated books, schools, and teachers, and 
among a hundred other insufficiencies—all of a piece—he cannot read. Is 


this a reading problem?* 


Part of what Dennison is saying here and in the following pages is true, part 
is misleading. He rightly suggests that in order to help children such as José, 
children with a long history of abject failure at school, we must take every- 
thing about them into account that might be connected with their inability 
to read. But he is wrong if he assumes that there is no respect in which José's 
problem can be considered similar enough to that of some other children such 
that they might all benefit from the same experience. But, I do not think that 
Dennison makes such an assumption, for in another passage after speaking 
about the importance of physical contact with José while working with him, 
Dennison urges the following: 
ildren: Tbe Story of tbe First Street School, New 


6 George Dennison. The Lives of Ch 
York: Vintage Books, 1969. 
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The importance of this contact to a child experiencing problems can hardly 
be overestimated. ... If one single formula were capable of curing the ills 
of our present methods of education, it would be this physical formula: bring 
the bodies back.? 


Diagnosis and Remedy Of course, teaching some- 
thing so straightforward as pronouncing rze goes beyond the medical analogy 
in two crucial ways. First, whereas the healthy state exists naturally prior to 
the discovery of the pathology which necessitates the doctor's intervention, 
the correct pronunciation of a foreign language does not preexist the teaching 
of that language. Part of the teacher's work, therefore, before he can undertake 
the role of diagnostician is to teach students to pronounce various sounds of 
the language. Second, the teacher's job goes considerably beyond prescribing 
a remedy. He must try to help the student do the correct thing and encourage 
him to want to do it. The extent to which the student's active cooperation is 
required is much greater than in the medical setting, although even there it is 
sometimes crucial that the patient want to get well and that he faithfully do 
what the doctor recommends in the way of diet and exercise. 

"There are just as clearly tasks for which a correct procedure is not conceiv- 
able, painting a portrait or writing a poem, for example. We can see why this 
is so. The worth of a poem or painting is to an extent inversely related to its 
similarity with other poems or paintings, and in the aesthetic domain there is 
always controversy regarding what the attributes of a poem or portrait ought 
to be. This does not mean that the art teacher does not or should not try to 
discover the problems and defects in a student’s work and suggest ways to solve 
them. Indeed, that is his main function. But it does mean that the kind of “diag- 
nosis” which the art teacher makes is significantly different from that of the 
doctor. Each aspect of the student’s work must be considered and evaluated ac- 
cording to the part it plays in this particular, unique work. Thus an ungram- 
matical sentence in a story, a distortion of the proportions of the human body 
ina portrait, cacophonous sounds in a musical composition, etc., cannot be con- 
sidered "pathological" in themselves, Everything depends on the particular 
work within which these elements function and on the aesthetic ideal of the 
individual artist-student. Thus (as with mental health) the art teacher must 
always criticize a student's work with respect to the intention of the student. 
This means that here too the student's collaboration is required for defining 
success and failure. 

Defining the nature of such collaboration is a difficult task and bevond the 
scope of this essay. It is difficult because the student (like the psychiatric pa- 
tient) is likely to lack those very characteristics which make collaboration 


7 Ibid. 
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possible. If he is a novice in art class, for example, his aesthetic sense may it- 
self be undeveloped or distorted by repeated exposure to the vulgar and 
ephemeral in art. Thus, while the teacher is rightly concerned with the in- 
adequacy of the student's ideal, yet he ought to be fearful of indoctrinating 
him with his own possibly parochial conception of beauty. 

é From the point of view of the ease or difficulty of determining appropriate 
instruction, teaching someone to pronounce French and teaching someone to 
write poetry stand at opposite ends of a continuum. The former is similar to 
prescribing for a throat infection, the latter to psychotherapy with a neurotic 
patient. Most cases of teaching fall somewhere in between. In the case of many 
activities, the desired outcome (where one can speak of outcomes or products) 
is neither always the same nor always different but uniform in some respects or 
under one description and unique in other respects or under another descrip- 
tion. 

It must also be recognized that the existence of a possible correct procedure 
depends not only on the uniformity of the goal but on the uniformity of the 
conditions prior to doing that thing. Any kind of problem solving will serve to 
illustrate this. If the healthy state is more or less a uniform one for all members 
of the species, why is there not a single correct way to produce that state in all 
sick people? The reason, obviously, is that they do not all suffer from the same 
disease. There is, on the other hand, a correct way to treat a person in shock. 
If the problem cannot be considered as one instance of a class, then the pos- 
sibility of there being a correct way to solve that problem vanishes, These con- 
siderations can be summarized by saying that the extent to which a number of 
tasks can be subsumed under an identical description determines the extent 
to which a correct procedure of doing those tasks is conceivable. This, in turn, 
determines the extent to which the terms diagnosis and remedy, as used in 
physical medicine, are applicable to the teaching of those tasks. 


Implications for Reading Let us consider one 
example of teaching in a bit more detail, teaching children to read. If this 
means simply teaching children to convert written symbols to spoken words, 
we can say that there is a correct way to read, that is, correct ways of combining 
letters into phonemes, correct ways of moving the eye across the page, etc. If 
a student reads was for saw, then he clearly is making a certain kind of mistake. 
To what extent do we need to understand this particular child to understand 
the nature of his difficulty? This is not a question which can be settled a priori. 
i ble to claim that we must know a great deal more about 
o correct his reading inability than we would have to 
s just as plausible to contend that 
hild to understand the reason for 


It certainly is plausi 
an individual child t 
know about him to correct his limp. But it i 
we need to know a great deal less about a cl 
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and correct his pronunciation of rue than we need to know to cure him of a 
vague dizziness he feels from time to time. But may we assume that each child 
who makes the same kind of mistake will respond in the same way to the 
same kind of remedial instruction? That is, to what extent can we treat a 
child with a particular reading problem as a case of such and such? Once 
again this is not a question which can be answered a priori. Answering it in 
the affirmative, it must be understood, does not imply a denial of the unique- 
ness of the individual any more than a doctor denies the uniqueness of the 
individual organism in treating a patient with diphtheria as a case of diph- 
theria. When the doctor assumes that so many units of penicillin will cure 
his patient of diphtheria, he is prepared to acknowledge that each patient will 
respond to some extent differently from any other and that the exact time 
needed for recovery will vary slightly in every case. All that he does assume is 
that individual differences may initially be considered negligible. Should the 
assumption turn out not to be warranted and should the patient respond to 
the penicillin in some unforeseen way, a more thorough investigation into the 
particulars of the case would be in order. I see no reason in principle for not 
making a similar assumption in the case of trying to remedy a particular kind 
of reading problem, such as failure to develop a left-to-right orientation. There 
is no reason why a particular exercise or series of exercises could not be devel- 
oped to deal effectively with this problem in the majority of cases. If this 
exercise did not enable Billy to correct the defect, then a more sophisticated 
kind of diagnostic procedure would become necessary. 
It must be reiterated that the important question is not whether Billy is like 
Tommy in general (the answer to that is yes in some respects and no in oth- 


ers), but the extent to which, for the purpose of correcting a particular read- f 


ing difficulty, the differences between them may be considered negligible. This 
point applies equally to the initial instruction and remedial work. d 

If we conceive of reading as going beyond simple decoding, then we can no 
longer assume that the sort of comprehension demanded by various types of 
reading is uniform, nor can we assume that the standard of good performance 
is beyond dispute. For there are various criteria which could apply, €^ 
speed, degree of comprehension, degree of recall; and one can argue over the 
relative weight that should be accorded each. The problem here is parallel to 
that in the strabismus example. There are a number of kinds of instruction 
which might be considered suitable, each having a certain likelihood of reach- 
ing specific objectives and each posing a risk to the successful attainment of 
other objectives. An approach which stressed speed might work against the 
ability to read closely and analyze a work in detail. Here too normative ques- 
tions arise and ethical considerations demand that the student (or his parents) 
take some part in the determination of the appropriate instruction. 


———— SE 
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Improving Basic Skills — Y have been arguing that 
it is possible to conceive of a variety of teaching tasks as analogous to tasks of 
healing in medicine. I have not bothered with this question to prove an aca- 
demic point, but because I believe that the analogy is suggestive in pointing to 
a number of avenues which could lead to improvements in the teaching of bas- 
ic skills. (We must not, however, fall into the trap of focusing only on the suc- 
cesses of medicine and the failures of education. In certain areas our success in 
teaching people to do things is phenomenal, driving a car, for example. And 
there are certain illnesses for which medicine has no more of an answer today 
than it had several hundred years ago.) First, it points to the fact that the so- 
cial organization of classroom groups may not be desirable at every point in the 
educational process. One can instruct people in groups, to be sure. But the 
process of discovering the reasons behind the learning failure cannot be car- 
ried on in groups any more than the doctor can diagnose patients in groups. 
Physical education teachers and coaches understand this. The tennis teacher, 
for example, may demonstrate the correct technique or explain how one exe- 
cutes a backhand to a group of students. Subsequently he will need to watch 
every student individually to see what he is doing wrong. Because the teacher 
of basic skills is teaching everyone to do the same thing, it may seem inefficient 
to spend time with a student individually, but the medical analogy suggests 
that the diagnostic phase of the instructional process is possible only on an in- 
dividual basis. 

The medical analogy also points to an aspect of teacher competence which 
is theoretically possible but sadly lacking, an understanding of kinds of failure 
and their etiologies. Teachers are usually exclusively concerned with the level 
of success of their teaching, with the number of children who reach or fail to 
reach given levels of competence. (1 am, let us recall, talking only about the 
teaching of basic skills.) But they are rarely able to discriminate different 
kinds of failure and to discover the sources of those failures. Compare the ten- 
nis teacher here. He is likely to know for each student not only how good a ten- 
nis player he is but what his strengths and weaknesses are. The tennis teacher’s 
task is, of course, facilitated by the fact that he can observe every movement his 
student is making, not just the ball flying over the net (or into it). In the case 
of students learning reading, arithmetic, spelling, or composition, we do not 
usually see what the student is doing, only the results. It is possible though to 
design tasks that will allow us to see how a student arrives at a given answer in 
arithmetic, what kinds of words he has difficulty reading or spelling, what kinds 
of errors in grammatical construction he makes. Now good teachers do and al- 
ways have tried to find these things out, they do diagnose student deficiencies, 
but the medical analogy suggests that this function must be built into the prac- 
tice of the art and the training of all practitioners. The current view is that 
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only the "critically ill" require individual attention from trained specialists. 
The medical analogy suggests that any student whose level of performance falls 
short of mastery of basic skills requires the kind of individual diagnosis and 
remedial instruction he is entitled to expect when he consults his physician re- 
gardless of the severity of his illness. Rather than trying to turn every teacher 
into an expert diagnostician, it might be more practical to train only certain 
teachers for this role so long as they were made accessible to all children who 
were not performing adequately. 

The analogy points also to the importance of certain kinds of research with- 
out which the kind of teacher competence mentioned above could not be de- 
veloped. The doctor's art depends on his knowledge not only of different dis- 
eases but of the healthy organism. He cannot hope to understand the sources 
of pathology without an understanding of how the normal organism functions. 
Likewise, a teacher cannot hope to understand reading failures without an un- 
derstanding of how people read who do not have reading difficulties, and what 
capacities are required for people to be able to read. This is difficult to discover 
because people who read are not conscious of what they are doing or what prior 
competences were necessary for them to be able to read, any more than they 
are conscious of what they do when they walk or what conditions must exist to 
be able to walk. But there is no reason in principle why knowledge of what peo- 
ple do when they read could not reach the level of knowledge about what peo- 
ple do when they walk. Research analyzing the nature of various tasks and the 
abus they presuppose is therefore necessary before anything resembling a 

'medical" approach to reading difficulties is possible. 

Like So many questions, the question of whether teaching is or could be like 
medicine cannot be answered with a categorical “yes” or “no.” It depends on 
what kind of teaching and what kind of medicine you are talking about. W itb- 
p the TOES of ds applicability, I think the medical analogy is useful in point- 
ing in certain directions which might lead to an improvement of certain kinds 
E At the same time, the analogy is frequently inappropriate. When 

gy is introduced in circumstances where it is inappropriate, the mis- 
take may be a serious one, indeed, for it misleads us into thinking that the 


Moos is invested with a moral authority over the student to which he is not 
entitled. 


The Educators Speak— VI 
The Science Shortage Myth 


Laurel N. Tanner 


Following the atomic explosions over Hiroshima and Nagasaki in 1945, the 
American public was subjected to a fifteen-year deluge of publicity about the 
shortage of science teachers. There were, however, equally serious shortages in 
other high school teaching fields.! The shortage of elementary school teachers 
was far more acute than that in science.? Yet judging from the national press 
and the kinds of educational legislation enacted by the federal government in 
this period, these deficiencies were of relatively small national importance. 

By 1945, conditions in American classrooms had deteriorated to a deplorable 
state. Absorbed in the war effort, Americans had put aside the needs of their 
schools. Salaries had shot up in war-related industries while remaining stable 
for teachers. As a result, a predictable but unstemmed migration from teach- 
ing took place, causing an influx of unqualified, emergency-credentialed per- 
sonnel to fill the void. 

Yet the 1945-46 U. S. Senate hearings on the proposed National Science 
Foundation revealed an indifference to the generally devastating conditions in 
the schools. Those seeking federal support’ for scientific research and educa- 
tion, most notably the scientists themselves, perpetuated the myth of the singu- 
lar shortage of well-qualified science teachers? The implication was that there 
existed an adequate number of good teachers in other areas of the curriculum 
and levels of education. The truth was that there was a great shortage of teach- 
ers in the mid and late 1940s, and science teaching was just one sector of a grave 
general deficit. 


1 Teacher Supply and Demand in Public Schools. First through Thirteenth Editions. 
Washington, D.C.: National Education Association, 1948-60. 

2 Ibid. : 

3 United States Congress, Senate, Military Affairs Committee, Hearings on Science Legis- 
lation. Hearings before Subcommittee, 79th Congress, Ist Session, on S. 1297 and Re- 
lated Bills. Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1945. 
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Despite these realities, the exclusive demands of science and, to a lesser ex- 
tent, mathematics for personnel and for curricular improvement prevailed and 
were shaped into a new national education policy. Except for Senator J. Wil- 
liam Fulbright, few at the Science Foundation hearings questioned the popu- 
lar myth that there was an abundance of teachers in every field except science:* 


Senator Harley M. Kilgore: Have you found that there is difficulty in getting 
competent science teachers for our high schools? Where there has been an 
abundance of teachers for other subjects, we have not trained people to teach 
Science. 


Harlow Shapley (director of the Harvard University Observatory): It is a 
very serious situation ... a fundamental subject like physics is not taught in 
very many schools in America. . .. 


Senator Fulbright: Dr. Shapley, you wouldn't agree that there is an abun- 
dance of all other kinds of teachers in our educational system, would you? 


Senator Kilgore: I was speaking comparatively. 
Senator Fulbright: There is a great shortage—about 80,000 of them. 


Why did the Congress enact aid to science education, while ignoring the gen- 
erally grievous conditions in the public schools of the mid 1940s? For two rea- 
sons: (1) public school education, no matter in what condition, was both by 
constitutional interpretation and by tradition the business of the states, and 
(2) Senate hearings on the proposed Science Foundation were held only a few 
weeks after the stunning power of nuclear fission was unleashed over Japan. 
A we-struck legislators gave credence to the opinions of physical scientists on 
the special needs of science education. 


Some Myths — A significant part of the myth per- 
petuated by those who would have only science subsidized by the federal gov- 
ernment was that science was the only subject with badly outmoded content 
and methods. This was far from the truth. There is considerable evidence that 
social studies was similarly deficient, despite an “oversupply” of social studies 
teachers. The same can be said for the content and teaching of the disciplines 
of the parent social sciences. Yet the social sciences were not included in the 
scope of the National Science Foundation Act finally passed in 1950. 

Some educational critics contended that science and mathematics were be- 
ing taught to a shrinking proportion of students. In November, 1956, U.S. News 
and World Report featured an interview with Arthur Bestor, then professor of 
history at the University of Illinois and president of the Council for Basic Edu- 


4 Ibid. p. 53. 
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cation. Bestor maintained that the percentage of high school students taking 
science had dropped from 84 percent in 1900 to 54 percent in 1956.’ He warned 
that the shortage of scientists would “grow much worse if we don't reverse pres- 
ent trends promptly"? Bestor advocated that if the federal government were 
to "enter the picture" it should "use its money to make sure that every high 
school in the nation offers a full roster of courses in the basic subjects." Bestor 
insisted that the "real crisis" in education was "not a financial crisis but a crisis 
involving the quality of the education offered."5 

Harold C. Hand, professor of education at the University of Illinois, re- 
sponded to Bestor's allegation that fewer students were taking science. In a pa- 
per appearing in the American Association of University Professors Bulletin (a 
publication probably unread by more than a minuscule proportion of U.S. 
News readers), Hand maintained that the percentage of high school students 
taking science had actually risen to 90 percent? And the high school population 
had increased from 8 percent of the youngsters of high school age in 1900 to 64 
percent in 1950.10 Hand pointed out that the ratio of students taking chemis- 
try had increased to 25 to 1 and those taking physics to 5 to 1 over 1900." 

The mythology of the singular slighting of science continued to grow after 
the establishment of the National Science Foundation. It came into full flower 
in the late 1950s with the creation of the Physical Science Study Committee, 
the Biological Sciences Curriculum Study, the Chemical Bond Approach, and, 
in 1960, the Chemical Education Material Study. All of these were major proj- 
ects of a national scope and favored a single segment of the school curriculum. 
All were funded by N.S.F. 


NEA Study The first national survey on teach- 
er supply and demand was conducted by the National Education Association 
in 1948.12 The findings of the study confirmed what every superintendent al- 
ready knew: that there was a crucial shortage of adequately prepared elemen- 
tary school teachers—much more severe than the shortage of high school teach- 
ers. In 1955, the NEA wearily admitted that the shortage of qualified elemen- 
tary school teachers which it had reported since 1948 could be expected to 
continue, 


5 US. News and World Report, November 30, 1956, p. 71. 

6 lbid. p. 72. 

7 Ibid, p. 74. 

8 Ibid. 

9 Harold C. Hand, “Black Horses Eat More than White Horses,” AAUP Bulletin, XLII, 
Summer, 1957, p. 273. 

10 Ibid. 

11 Ibid. 

12 Teacher Supply and Demand in the United States, 1948, Part III. 
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Experience in recent years has proved conclusively that the supply will not 
equal the demand... that many employing officials will have to be content 
with candidates lacking in training and, in many cases, with uncertain pros- 
pect of success in the classroom. Such is the plight of the elementary schools," 


For twenty years the situation remained virtually unchanged. Each year the 
NEA reported a critical shortage of qualified elementary teachers. There have 
been teacher shortages in various high school fields including the 
Sciences, mathematics, English, home economics, vocational education, and li- 
brary science, but none so crippling to American education as the prolonged 
dearth of qualified elementary school teachers. 

The National Defense Education Act of 1958 was the second federal subsidy 
of science education. Like its predecessor, the National Science Foundation 
Act, it followed on the heels of a major scientific event. (This time not an 
American, but a Soviet feat.) Again, the aid provided was designated for sci- 
ence and mathematics, with the addition of foreign language instruction. It is 
noteworthy that in 1958 the NEA reported a surplus of foreign language teach- 
ers, and not for the first time.’ In the thirteen years since the supply and de- 

mand studies began, except for some minor fluctuations, the supply had been 
sufficient to meet the demand. Then why the aid for foreign language instruc- 
tion? Congressional and Administrative News called it an area of neglect. 
Yet helping American youth to acquire culture was not the dominant motive 


of the Congress. Instead, the reason appears to have been to maintain and pro- 
mote American interests abroad. 


As a nation we are not prepared linguistically to exercise the full force of 
our leadership in the building of a peaceful world. Some 3 million Ameri- 
cans, including members of the Armed Forces and their dependents, are re- 
ported to be living, traveling, and working overseas each year. Few Ameri- 


cans available for overseas assignments have had any foreign language 
training.!* : 


Actually, the supply of science and mathematics teachers was on the increase 
well before the enactment of the National Defense Education Act in 1958. An 
upswing had begun in 1955 as a result of an intense nationwide campaign for 
more and better science teaching. The NEA reported that the percent of in- 
crease of new science teachers in 1958 would be greater than that in any teach- 


13 Teacher Supply and Demand in Public Schools, 1955, p. $ 

14 Teacher Supply and Demand in Public Schools, 1958, p. 16 

15 United States Code: Congressional and Administrative etre 85th Congress, 2nd Ses- 
sion, p. 4733. ; Jem 

16 lbid. p. 4742. 
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ing field.'* Elementary school teaching still continued to be on the “critical” list. 


Despite the progress achieved in this widely publicized area of shortage (sci- 
ence), the most critical need of the public schools throughout the nation 
is a much larger supply of competent, well-educated teachers for the elemen- 
tary schools.!* 


In 1958, the percent of increase in the supply of mathematics teachers was 
second only to that of science teachers. And theoretically, at least, there ap- 
peared to be an oversupply of biology teachers?" The supply of 
chemistry teachers was in almost perfect theoretical relationship with the de- 
mand.?! In 1958, the NEA pointed out that proposed post-Sputnik federal leg- 
islation was evading the crucial problem. 


The situation remains unchanged by the spectacular work of the Russians 
in sending up earth satellites. For years to come, the overriding need in 
American education will be competent elementary school teachers. It is this 
sober fact which the proponents of special remedies through federal legisla- 
tion are ignoring.” 


The Senate committee proposing categorical aid to science, mathematics, and 
foreign language instruction stated that although it did not desire “that one 
field of training be developed at the expense of another," it was evident that 
the schools were not providing sufficient instruction in the three fields “which 
now carry the highest priority in the national interest."?? Those who did not 
agree that science, mathematics, and foreign languages should have priority 
over the crucial shortage of elementary teachers did not often say so. This was 
an unpopular, almost seditious viewpoint in the immediate post-Sputnik 
period. 


Censure, Not Concern The mood of the 1958 
hearings on science and education for national defense was one of censure 
rather than of concern for the plight of the schools. The enigma of the public 
schools, which were operating with inadequate funds, facilities, and qualified 
teachers, was generally ignored by scientist witnesses. The Senators did not 
blame our scientists for failing to send the first satellite into space. But scientists 


17 Teacher Supply and Demand in Public Schools, 1958, p. 3. 

18 Ibid.,p.4. 

19 Ibid. 

20 Ibid, p. 16. 

21 Ibid. 

22 Ibid, p. 5. 

23 United States Code: Congressional and Administrative News, 85th Congress, 2nd Session, 
p. 4733. 
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who testified placed the blame on the public schools. They claimed that poor 
standards, laxness, and a tendency to cater to average and poor students rather 
than to the gifted had produced a national scientific emergency. 

Said M. H. Trytten, director of the Office of Scientific Personnel: *Our 
schools have failed in several respects to provide the kind of education that we 
as a nation must have for full development of the intellectual resources of our 
people."?* 

Detlev W. Bronk, president of the Rockefeller Institute (now Rockefeller 
University), alleged that the elementary schools were too concerned with “rel- 
atively unimportant subjects” and not enough with “those fundamentals up- 
on which all of the future education of a man must depend.”?5 

Edward Teller, physicist at the University of California, admitted that 
teachers generally were underpaid and that they received few honors for teach- 
ing?5 He stressed that the real national emergency was, nonetheless, in the 
fields of science and mathematics, His concern was with this “more modest and 
therefore less expensive undertaking." Here Teller broadly hinted that sci- 
ence should be the prime educational concern because it would be a less ex- 
pensive undertaking than solving the general problem of teacher salaries and 
incentives! 3 

Lee DuBridge, then president of California Institute of "Technology, testi- 
fied that education for intellectually limited individuals should extend only 
to the sixth grade.28 He contended that any fears being expressed that science 
legislation might result in “too much emphasis on science" were unfounded.?? 
DuBridge remarked: “The time is ripe I think for an intellectual awakening 
in our schools."3o 

According to Wernher Von Braun, director of ballistic missile development 
for the United States Army, the European System of education was superior to 
the American system.? In Europe, explained Von Braun, less competent schol- 
ars were "washed out" before they reached high school? Students who could 
not make the grade were “just dropped." Ventured Von Braun, “I would say 


24 United States Congress, Senate, Committee on Loans and Public Welfare, Science and 
Education for National Defense, 85th Congress, 2nd Session, on Science and Educa- 


tion for National Defense, Washi $ «rn 
pp. 576-577, ashington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1958, 


25 Ibid., p. 6. 

26 Ibid., p. 138. 
27 lbid. 

28 Ibid. p. 54. 

29 Ibid, p. 42. 

30 Ibid.,p.54. 

34 Ibid. pp. 65-67. 
32 Ibid, p.73. 

33 Ibid., p.72. 
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that it is a question of the survival of the fittest. Nothing else.”* The specialist 
in space travel proposed that "teaching standards" in elementary and second- 
ary schools be raised.*° Like DuBridge, he felt that when a child had gone as 
far as he could in school, be it only completion of the sixth grade, the educa- 
tional responsibility of the state for that child had ended.*® 

Senator Wayne Morse of Oregon maintained that the American educational 
system had not declined and pointed to the progress made in 100 years 
in American education?" Morse observed that American educators had be- 
come “the whipping boys of local and state and national leaders, because those 
leaders have not given to the educational facilities and processes the support 
to which they are entitled.” 

Unlike Von Braun who proposed that the total number of college educated 
people in the United States be dropped by ten percent, Morse held that un- 
told human resources were being wasted each year because of vast numbers of 
youth being denied a college education. Said Morse: “You may not like all 
the standards of that education, but America is stronger for every boy and girl 
that comes out of college in America."' 

In upholding the principle of educational opportunity for all, Morse held a 
minority view at the hearings. He knew that education was receiving grievous- 
ly inadequate support from state and local leaders. He objected because the 
problems produced by fiscal nonsupport were being compounded by psycho- 
logical nonsupport. 4 

The sad lessons we have been taught in Rochester, Newark, Detroit, and 
elsewhere make it seem incredible that only a decade ago otherwise rational 
men proposed that education beyond the elementary school be limited to our 
most able children. The solution offered by noted physicists and science edu- 
cators for uplifting the intellectual caliber of the schools would ka grues 
the right of a high school education to the best students. Perhaps is s pas 
not be so surprising. Scientists have been noted for Mec "à ss E 
quick, far-reaching solutions for public policy questions. The only : 
is that these solutions seldom work. The hard core of unemployed and our 
social malcontents are persons with barely an elementary ver education. 
They are those for whom the state recognized no further responsibility. 


34 Ibid. p. 73. 

35 Ibid. p.72. 

36 Ibid.,p.74. 

37 Ibid. p.26. 

38 Ibid. 

39 Ibid. pp. 27-28. 

40 Ibid., p.28. E 3 : Atomic Sci- 

a Michael J. Moravesik, "Scientists in Politics-and Out,” Bulletin of the j 
entists, XXII, January, 1966, p. 32. 

42 Ibid. 
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Stabilizing Educational Policy The science leg- 
islation of 1945 and 1958 was in no small part promoted on the basis of a singu- 
lar shortage of qualified science teachers. It was justified by its proponents on 
the twin grounds of national scientific progress and national defense. Its advo- 
cates neatly evaded the root educational problem—the inability of localities to 
adequately support their school systems. The national educational policy of 
aiding one field and ignoring another, which took shape with the establish- 
ment of the National Science Foundation, was stabilized by the 1958 national 
defense education legislation. This policy has continued to favor the require- 
ments of selected fields of knowledge over other knowledges equally in need of 
support. It has ignored the most deleterious educational problem of all: the 
plight of two generations of elementary school children without qualified 
teachers, particularly in our ghetto schools. 

The science shortage myth left two bequests to our public schools: (1) an 
established educational policy which ignored the most crucial educational 
problem of the post-World War II era—the shortage of elementary school 
teachers, and (2) a high school curriculum which classified subjects as “pre- 
ferred” and “common”—with science and mathematics in the former category. 
In addition, it is possible that the national fever to recoup hallucinatory intel- 
lectual losses in the late 1950s may have done irreparable damage to thousands 
of not-so-gifted students. 

Tronically, despite the crash efforts to induce more of our talented students 
to enter careers in science and engineering, there has been a significant decline 
in the proportion of our most academically able students entering these fields 
during the past decade. This decline has been accompanied by a corresponding 
increase in the proportion of gifted students electing careers in the social sci- 
ences.? We are beginning to realize that as long as individuals in our society 
am free to choose their curricula and careers they cannot be manipulated as 
human resources” to serve the interests of national policy-makers. High school 
and college students have become increasingly concerned with pervading so- 
cial problems, and their career choices reflect these interests and commitments. 
At the 1968 meeting of the American Physical Society, Professor Harvey 
Brooks of Harvard observed that there appeared to be a “revulsion against sci- 
ence by the whole society, but especially among young people." Gifted youth 
are seeking relevance in today's troubled society, and they tend to regard sci- 
ence and engineering as fields which have compounded the problems of man 


43 Donivan J. Watley and Robert C. Nichols, “Career Choices of America’s Most Able 


Youth." Evanston, Illinois: National Merit Scholarship Corporation, 1968 (Mimeo- 
graphed). , 
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and society through new weaponry, environmental pollution, and electronic 
dehumanization. 

While national policy has failed to affect the career decisions of our most 
talented youth in the “desired direction,” despite a myriad of impressive fed- 
erally-sponsored programs, a new curriculum hierarchy has been created 
through the influence of specialized groups and technical interests. The social 
consequences of such actions have a distorting effect on how we perceive and 
act on our social needs and priorities. In the words of Dewey: “The scheme of 
a curriculum must take account of the adaptation of students to the needs of 
the existing community life; it must select with the intention of improving the 
life we live in common so that the future will be better than the past.... The 
things which are socially most fundamental, that is, which have to do with the 
experiences in which the widest group share, are the essentials. The things 
which represent the needs of specialized groups and technical pursuits are 


secondary.” 45 


44 The New York Times, February 4, 1968, p. E7. : 
45 John Dewey. Democracy and Education. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1916. 
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Doing Wrong Things Well 


Edgar Z. Friedenberg 


What Do I Do Monday? John Holt. New York: Dutton, 1970. $6.95. 318 pp; and 
Stuff. Herbert Kohl and Victor Hernandez Cruz, eds. New York: World, 1970. $4.95. 


122 pp. 


In one rather convincing and widely 
prevalent model, societies are viewed as 
organisms reacting—as viable organisms 
must—to stress by responses that tend to 
reduce that stress and restore a new, 
more functional equilibrium. The estab- 
lishment of such equilibria, each series 
improving the stability of the organism 
and its capacity to respond to increasing- 
ly varied and demanding challenges with- 
out becoming excited beyond its point 
of no return, is what we call growth 
whether in a society or an individual. 
The changes that occur when the stress 
has, in fact, exceeded the capacity of the 
organism to adapt constitute the process 
of dying. He who is not busy being born 
is indeed, as Bob Dylan reminds us, busy 
dying; and in any particular case, it may 
be difficult to be sure which is happen- 
ing, since a hectic effort to simulate vital 
functioning is often a part of the final, 
doomed resistance the organism offers. 
The hanged proverbially experience a 
final orgasm, but while this response 
cannot be called irrelevant to the survi- 
val of the species and must somewhat 
brighten what would otherwise seem a 
wretchedly tedious interval, it comes a 
little too late to have practical conse- 
quences. 

The past few years have seen a vast 
increase in the literature devoted to im- 
proving school practice to make it more 
responsive to the demands of a changing 


Edgar Friedenberg, auth 
is presently teaching sociology at Dalbou. 
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American society. John Holt and Herbert 
Kohl have been among the most percep- 
tive contributors to these writings; of the 
so-called romantic critics of American 
education, they are surely the most prac- 
tical-minded. Mr. Holt devotes this book, 
as Mr. Kohl did his earlier work, The 
Open Classroom, to highly specific sug- 
gestions for making the daily experience 
of schooling more liberating and mean- 
ingful, rather than, as it often is, insult- 
ing and stultifying to pupils. And Mr. 
Kohl and Mr. Hernandez demonstrate— 
if any demonstration were needed—the 
promise of such an approach by present- 
ing a short anthology of often very mov- 
ing, funny, and perceptive writings by 
some of their students and other young 
people they know; poems, fables, even a 
very superior comic book with a black 
superhero. Other educators with a 
dogged devotion to individual liberty— 
Carl Rogers, notably, in his recent Free- 
dom To Learn—have been producing 
concrete and specific manuals of ex- 
emplary daily classroom practice to serve 
as models for teachers who wish to ex- 
periment with the mind-expanding prop- 
erties of freedom, even though they are 
aware that they may be busted for pos- 
sessing it, and to help them to develop 
new, liberating procedures and attitudes 
more expressive of their own experience 
of life than any model could be. 

There is, I think, no question of the ef- 


or of The Vanishing Adolescent and Coming of Age in America, 
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fectiveness of the suggestions being made 
in such works, and certainly none of the 
persuasiveness of the work of Mr. Kohl 
and Mr. Hernandez’s students. There 
must also be, for many readers, a sense 
of relief that the critics are turning from 
their carping and beginning to present 
the kind of constructive suggestions for 
which Americans are known throughout 
the world. This diversion of attention 
from critical assessment to what must, 
after all, be regarded as a crash program 
to alter and redesign institutions that 
have become recognized as destructive 
in many of their effects seems to me to be 
part of a developing national mood in 
America. Reconciliation is replacing po- 
larization; Adlai Stevenson III, in his suc- 
cessful campaign for election in Illinois, 
declared himself to be a “hardhat egg- 
head”; and American liberals prepare 
once again to open their hearts to their 
police, as some of their children have al- 
ready done to those officers’ bullets, 

The questions that do arise are rather 
more fundamental. For to attempt major 
improvement in social institutions, one 
must assume that those institutions are 
malfunctioning; that they are doing their 
job very badly. But the burden of evi- 
dence suggests that this is not true of 
American schools. Rather, as Miriam 
Wasserman argues in what is, I think, the 
best book about education published in 
the past three years, The School Fix, 
NYC, USA (Teachers College Record, 
February, 1971), the schools are doing 
a bad job well; they are perpetuating the 
status arrangements on which the so- 
ciety has come to depend for its stability 
and such order as it possesses; and they 
are doing so precisely by the kinds 
of stultification and trained incapacity 
that Holt would combat. The writing in 
Stuff is sufficient in itself to show that 
such stultification does not always work; 
that good teachers can prevent it—as, 
indeed, they have always done—and un- 
doubtedly by such attitudes and ap- 


proaches as are illustrated in Holt’s sug- 
gestions. But none of this is enough to es- 
tablish that schooling is necessary or 
even helpful in fostering freedom or hu- 
man growth; only that, granted the fact 
of compulsory school attendance and the 
usurpation by the school of the life-space 
of the whole age-group called youth, 
teachers like these men keep things from 
being nearly as bad as they otherwise 
would be for students fortunate enough 
to encounter them. 

That this is true is at least suggested by 
the quality of the suggestions Holt 
makes. They are ingenious and novel; 
they would help students formulate basic 
verbal and mathematical concepts for 
themselves, and permit them to develop 
confidence in their own problem-solving 
ability and intellectual autonomy. This is 
most important, obviously, and I do not 
mean to deprecate its value by pointing 
out that many of Holt's suggestions still 
have an artificial, make-work quality 
that belies the spontaneity and personal 
relevance he seeks to encourage through 
his approach to curriculum. But he must, 
in order to be practical, confine his sug- 
gestions to the use of materials and pro- 
cedures that teachers and administrators 
—and more conventional students—will 
not find excessively disturbing; so that 
much of the book takes on the tone of a 
very ingenious manual for helping a sick 
child use a long period of illness and 
confinement constructively and happily 
So as to avoid both psychic damage and 
conceptual impoverishment. A wonder- 
ful thing to do, certainly, if the child is 
really ill. But if he is not, one would not 
start by taking his hospitalization for 
granted and making the best use of the 
time that circumstance and custom per- 
mit; instead, one would demand his re- 
lease. “One of the most interesting 
things we can do with our heights is to 
plot them on a graph against time." The 
hell of it is, except in school. 

Kohl and Hernandez's Stuff seems the 
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product of much more vivacious experi- 
ence than even Holt's sense of freedom 
would encourage—he worries, at one 
point, for example, because the kids he 
was letting use the tape recorder got to 
recording some dirty words—one of 
them squealed to an adult, and a hassle 
which might have jeopardized their use 
of the tape recorder for autodidactic 
purposes was narrowly averted—all of 
which shows pretty clearly that nobody 
concerned, including him, had any illu- 
sions about schoolchildren enjoying 
much freedom when an issue arose. But 
there is nevertheless a serious difficulty 
with Stuff; either it has been edited with 
a bias so severe as to amount to misrep- 
resentation of data; or the editors have 
been far less open to spontaneous expres- 
sion than they claim. "The authors," 
the dust jacket tells us, “are young 
Americans—Blacks, Jews, Indians, Cath- 
olics, Protestants, Chicanos, Puerto Ri- 
cans. They speak in many voices about 
common problems. .. . The authors come 
from New York, Chicago, California. 
Their language is part of their life. 
They write in the rhythms of their 
speech. Often their poems are songs. 
Their inspiration comes from LeRoi 
Jones, Bob Dylan, The Beatles, Otis Red- 
ding, Smokey Robinson and the Mira- 
cles, Abbie Hoffman, Jerry Rubin, Chi- 
cago, Detroit, Watts, Berkeley.” 

It sure does. Mr. Kohl and Mr. Her- 
nandez have been awfully lucky in hav- 
ing such nice friends among the poor. 
George Wallace, too, is more popular 
with the young than with their elders; 
not the same young, of course, who dig 
Abbie and Jerry, but nonetheless some- 
times vocal, 

The American political spectrum and 
climate being what they are, it seems 
very unlikely that all the songs that form 
part of the life of poor young Chi- 
cagoans express pity and anger at the 
way black people are treated. Some- 
where, in the mean streets of the city, 
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there must be a little band of brothers— 
or even mothers—ready to strike up 
“The Night They Dragged Fred Hamp- 
ton Down!” with real joy and fervor. 
Creativity is notoriously prone to not 
being nice; and even serious, establish- 
ment-type recognized poets can be a po- 
litical drag. Wallace Stevens, Ezra Pound, 
and William Butler Yeats might have 
been quite as willing as Allen Ginsberg 
to testify at the Chicago Conspiracy 
Trial, though it must be granted that in 
view of the vulgarity of mind displayed 
by the prosecution, Mr. Foran would 
probably have regarded them as hostile 
witnesses, too. As, indeed, on balance, 
and for reasons peculiar to themselves, 
they almost certainly would have been. 
Neither of these books, then, goes as 
far as it might in really accepting the 
range of self-expression of which the 
young are capable. Holt confines himself 
to the consideration of procedures with- 
in the range acceptable with little con- 
troversy by the existing schools. Kohl 
and Hernandez seem to have opted for a 
different form of orthodoxy, though 
their dust jacket states that “Many of 
the works here exist despite the schools, 
not because of them. Some were written 
in school, but only because a hip or crazy 


teacher was listening to her students.” 
But surely, the more basic question is the 
one raised over and over by Ivan Illich 
of CIDOC: Why schools at all? Why 
equate learning with teaching? And if, 
as Holt makes clear, he really does not, 
why proceed as if school is the place 
where learning must occur, when as Holt 
has often said, schools are among the 
most circumscribed and anxiety-ridden 
places in which learning can be sought? 

To be relevant and useful, 1 suppose, 
and more than that, to assert, at this 
point in history, that the institutions of 
American democracy still retain a mea- 
sure of their potential to meet rather 
than lethally frustrate human needs; to 
demonstrate that they can, by God, be 
made to serve mankind and respond to 
his vision; that America has not yet be- 
come, finally and irrevocably, Amerika. 
Perhaps it hasn’t; perhaps, in any case, 
decency requires that one act, for as long 
as possible, on the hypothesis that it may 
not have. And this, these authors have 
done. The schools may not be alive and 
capable of responding to, or at least tol- 
erating, life in their pupils. But whether 
they are or not, John Holt has certainly 
made them look natural. 


What We Owe Children 


Caleb Gattegno. New York: Outerbridge & Dienstfrey, 1970. $4.95. 118 pp. 


Abraham Tannenbaum 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


Question: Can a reviewer judge with 
equanimity a book that contains the fol- 
lowing flamboyant self-advertisement on 
the very first pages of the preface: “This 
volume is the first to present as a whole 
an approach to teaching called ‘the sub- 
ordination of teaching to learning’... 
The people who have used it know it is 


the only way of teaching that makes 
sense, and soon from new converts have 
come committed expounders”? Any self- 
respecting cynic immediately suspects 
that he’s coming face-to-face with some 
kind of educational cultism and is pre- 
pared to snicker from cover to cover. If 
he knows anything about the rhetoric of 
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teacher trainers over the past twenty-five 
years or more, he will dispute the inno- 
vativeness of the book's essential idea on 
grounds that professors of education are 
forever preaching child-centered prin- 
ciples of teaching along with caveats to 
let implementation be a challenge. If he 
is in any way aware of America's des- 
perate search for cures to its spreading 
educational ailments, he will react pre- 
dictably to the fact that Gattegno’s 
panacea hasn't been snatched up, pack- 
aged, and distributed throughout the 
land, especially in the urban ghettos. 

But the viewer must avoid the trap of 
cynicism; otherwise, he may someday 
brand a genuine breakthrough in educa- 
tional medicine as so much snake oil un- 
less the pitchman used a modestly equiv- 
ocal soft-sell. So let us at least attempt 
to examine Gattegno's teaching system 
on its own terms without prejudgment. 

According to Gattegno traditional in- 
struction is based on the premise that 
knowledge originates outside the learner, 
whose task it is either to seek it out by 
himself or receive it from teachers 
trained in retrieval and delivery. The al- 
leged fallacy in all of this is that teachers 
become so preoccupied in pulling knowl- 
edge off library shelves or out of mem- 
ory banks that they neglect to capitalize 
on the learner's own resources in the 
transmission proces. However, when 
teaching is subordinated to learning, as 
Gattegno suggests it be, what counts is to 
build on the children's existing knowl- 
edge. Teachers must become sensitized 
to what the learner already knows as a 
basis for extending his mastery of his in- 
ner universe, his knowledge of the nat- 
ural environment, and his understanding 
of the human world around him. In 
other words, use the child's learning 
status as the starting point and reference 
point for helping him acquire knowl- 
edge. 

It is hard to imagine anybody disput- 
ing the good sense of Gattegno's system. 


Indeed, it is hard to imagine any profes- 
sional teacher subscribing to what the au- 
thor calls the traditional approach to 
teaching. But even if we forgive his 
building and destroying an educational 
straw man, is his own contribution in this 
book as innovative as he claims? It is hard 
to imagine anyone in the field acknowl- 
edging that it is. Without much effort at 
all, this reviewer was able to locate the 
notion of subordinating teaching to learn- 
ing expressed as part of what John Paul 
DeCecco called “entering behavior” in 
his book, The Psychology of Learning 
and Instruction (1968): 


To make your teaching less precarious, 
you should understand what entering 
behavior means and how to use it.... 
Entering behavior describes the behav- 
iors the student must have acquired 
before he can acquire particular new 
terminal behaviors. More simply, en- 
tering behavior describes the present 
status of the student's knowledge and 
skill in reference to a future status the 
teacher wants him to attain. Entering 
behavior, therefore, is where the in- 
struction must always begin. 


The trick, of course, is not simply to 
justify original authorship of the idea 
that teachers should take their cues 
from their pupils, or words to that ef- 
fect, but to show how it’s done in real 
practice. Gattegno makes the attempt in 
the subject areas of reading, mathe- 
matics, and social science, but the results 
are more intriguing than satisfying, pos- 
sibly because he devotes only 13 pages 
to the first two subjects and 17 to the 
third, The teacher needs far more in- 
formation than he offers on how to make 
use of diagnostic data in order to design 
a “goodness of fit” between instructional 
content and the pupil’s level and style 
of functioning. It isn’t as if the author 
lacks know-how to implement his sys- 
tem; on the contrary, he has a well- 
earned reputation for his use of color 
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coding in instruction, which, incidental- 
ly, doesn't receive more than passing 
mention in this book. He is therefore 
unnecessarily boastful about the idea of 
subordinating learning to instruction and 
unnecessarily modest in presenting what 
he knows about how teachers can actual- 
ize the idea in their classrooms. Perhaps 
the basic failure of the book is that it ne- 
glects the author's own advice to sub- 
ordinate learning to teaching. That is, it 
doesn't take into account the readiness 
and needs of its reading audience—pri- 
marily teachers—but instead conveys 
some items from Gattegno’s own knowl- 
edge storehouse, items that often range 
from the platitudinous to the arcane. 
The institution he offers teachers is safe, 
sage, and sufficiently nonspecific to avoid 
controversy, When he gets down to de- 
tails on how to train teachers in his way 
of thinking about the educative process, 
what emerges resembles a seminar in 
soul-searching. One can visualize a group 
of neophytes sitting glassy-eyed in a 
darkened room around a brazier of 
thickly smoking incense, pondering ques- 
tions posed on page 86: 


—How does awareness create its own 
mental tools to apprehend reality as 
revealed by this awareness? 


—Can one be so totally absorbed in an 
activity—that is to say, in one’s activ- 
ity-that one misses becoming aware 
that one is aware? 


—Is it necessary to reach awareness of 
one's awareness before one can affect 
the various awarenesses of the mul- 
tiple aspects of the world?—in particu- 
lar, for becoming an agent of change 
in the world? 


—If this is found to be the case, can 
one educate one's capacity to be aware 
of awareness in such a way that one 
never leaves what is educable in us 
and still remains in contact with the 
various facets of awareness of the ac- 
tual world? 


Cynics, perhaps you are right after all 
in smelling educational cultism from the 
very first page of this book. Make room 
for a befuddled book reviewer to join 
your ranks, albeit reluctantly, 


Administration and Policy-Making in Education 
John Walton. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1969, $6.95. 228 pp. 


Daniel U. Levine 
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Administration and Policy-Making in 
Education presents Professor Walton's 
most recent analysis of the function of 
administration and the role of the ad- 
ministrator. Although he has included 
many illustrations and citations to up- 
date the first edition published in 1959, 
the theory of administration developed 
in the influential earlier work is basically 
intact in the new edition. The major 
components of the theory as itemized at 


the beginning of the final chapter are as 
follows: 


l. Administration is necessary in all 
formal organizations, particularly 
large and complex ones. 

2. Administration is fundamentally 
the ‘same in differing types of or- 
ganizations. 

3. When the administrator is acting 
in his role as administrator, he im- 
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plements policy. His primary re- 
sponsibility here is for the "dis- 
cernment and elucidation" of ob- 
jectives, but "administrators can- 
not be expected to be innovators 
in changing organizational objec- 
tives.” 

4. The function of administration is 
"antithetical to the substantial ac- 
tivity of some organizations." 
Along the "continuum of incom- 
patibility... educational organiza- 
tions fall near a mid-point." 


If Walton is right, our schools are in 
deep trouble. And in the sense of the 
definitions developed in Administration 
and Policy-Making in Education, they 
are faced with overwhelming problems. 
Administrators run into many difficulties 
when they knowingly or unknowingly 
determine organizational purposes to 
fill vacuums or correct mistakes attrib- 
utable to governing boards of their or- 
ganizations. Organizational goals are not 
likely to be accomplished unless legiti- 
mized policy-makers make wise policies 
and administrative skills are devoted to 
their implementation. 

But what happens when, as in the 
case of school boards, policy-makers al- 
most universally have little in the way 
of resources and training to carry out 
their responsibilities? Particularly in the 
case of many larger school districts, 
board members may be immersed in 
trivia which allow little time or oppor- 
tunity for dealing with critical policy is- 
sues. And as Robert Bendiner has shown 
in his recent book, The Politics of 
Schools, the real root of the problem is 
that school districts are not rationally 
organized to deal with the kinds of prob- 
lems that increasingly claim the atten- 
tion of board members in a complex ur- 
ban setting. 

A common reaction, of course, is to 
expect the administrator to exercise 
statesmanship and leadership in defin- 
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Jack L. Nelson, Rutgers Univ., 
Frank P. Besag, Univ. of Washington 


A description and analysis of the field of 
sociology and its relation to education is pre- 
sented as a means of providing a framework 
within which the schools can be considered. 
1970, 240 pp., $6.75 cloth, $3.95 pb. 


PATTERNS OF POWER: 
SOCIAL FOUNDATIONS OF EDUCATION 


Thomas E. Linton, Univ. of Wis., Milwaukee; 
Jack L. Nelson, Rutgers Univ. 


53 readings cover—in 5 sections—The School 
as an Institution of the Culture; Poverty, De- 
privation, and Social Class: Their Impact on 
Education; Dissent and Agreement in Society 
and Education; Education in a Metropolitan 
Society; Teaching as a Social and Professional 
Vocation. 1968, 622 pp., $9.25 cloth, $6.40 pb. 


24 leading educators discuss the school oí 
tomorrow . . . 


HIGH SCHOOL 1980 


Edited by Dr. Alvin C. Eurich and the staff of 
the Academy for Educational Development 


1970, 320 pp., $8.50 (30-day approval) 


57 reports on the language of vision and visual 
education at all educational levels . . . 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE 
FIRST NATIONAL 
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Clarence Williams, Univ. of Rochester; 
John L. Debes, Eastman Kodak 


1970, 326 pp., $6.95 (30-day approval). 


Creative writing in our schools . . . 
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George Riemer 
1969, 332 pp., $7.95 (30-day approval). 


PITMAN PUBLISHING CORP. 
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ing policies that the board is unable or 
unwilling to introduce. Walton rejects 
this notion that administrators can, 
should, or even frequently do attempt to 
give the people “not what they want but 
what they will learn to want." Although 
he makes a fairly persuasive case for this 
conclusion, I do not find it fully con- 
vincing, primarily because he does not 
directly consider whether a time of ex- 
tremely rapid technological and social 
change may not force the administra- 
tor into exercising a good deal of 
"statesmanship" if organizational goals 
are to be successfully achieved. Never- 
theless, this conception of administra- 
tion explicitly directs attention to some 
of the most crucial problems in the or- 
ganization and operation of educational 
institutions. For example, one of the 
most direct and important implications 
of the theory is that school boards and 
other educational policy-making bodies 
should be greatly strengthened both 
structurally and operationally if educa- 
tional organizations are to function 
most effectively. 

A. danger in Walton's theory is that 
many will interpret it as justifying man- 
agement-centered administrators who are 
unconcerned with the adequacy of or- 
ganizational goals and their appropri- 
ateness in the larger society in which the 
organization operates. The theory ac- 
knowledges that “One of the crucial and 
indispensable responsibilities for the ad- 
ministrator ...is to provide mechanisms 
whereby social needs are elucidated, 
reconciled, and expressed in terms of or- 
ganizational purposes or objectives" 
and that administrators play other roles 
(ie. policy-making) besides administra- 
tive ones, but most of the emphasis is to 
caution against administrative involve- 
ment in goal setting; as a result, many 
readers may neglect or entirely miss 
these corollaries of the theory. Like oth- 
er tightly-argued books, in other words, 
Administration and Policy-Making in 


THE ORDINARY 
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An Introduction to Myths, 
Legends and Fairy Tales 

for Teachers and Storytellers 


ELIZABETH COOK 


J. R. R. Tolkien and C. S. Lewis, 
along with others, sparked a revival 
of fantasy stories. In this guide for 
all who tell stories to children, the 
author stresses that mythology is 
necessary to children’s under- 
standing of life. She shows how 
important to the telling is the lan- 
guage used, as well as knowledge 
of historical sources and tradition. 

A classified and annotated list 
of books is included. 


"...provides excellent insight 
into this vast body of traditional 
and modern literature . . . Eliza- 


beth Cook has made a notable 
contribution to the shelf of litera- 
ture for children and to the art of 
storytelling."— Library Journal 


" 


‘...a book that should prove 
helpful and interesting to teachers 
on almost any level."— Classical 
World 


"The feature of the book... is 
its critical examination of seven 
Stories, comparing the original 
with the retold versions. Teachers 
who study this section will never 
be careless again in making a se- 
lection of competing variants of 
Cinderella or The Nightingale."— 
The Instructor 


Cloth $5.95 Paper $1.95 
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Education should be read as a whole or 
not at all. 

Because Walton makes a conscious at- 
tempt to define his terms exactly and to 
explore a variety of ramifications as well 
as anticipate potential criticisms of his 
theory, his conclusions seldom can be re- 
jected as clearly unjustified. Many read- 
ers will disagree, as I did, with a number 
of his arguments, particularly his ten- 
dency toward "overkill" of antibureau- 
cratic ideologies which perceive line-and- 


staff organization in our schools and 
other social institutions as becoming in- 
creasingly counterproductive. But since 
these differences in emphasis and inter- 
pretation center on and clarify matters 
of serious import for the practice and 
future of administration and education, 
Administration and Policy-Making in 
Education is as valuable for stimulating 
thinking and identifying crucial issues 
in the seventies as the original edition 
was in the sixties. 


Becoming a Teacher 


Elizabeth M. Eddy. New York: Teachers College Press, 1969. $6.95. 167 pp. 


Shirley Brice Heath 
Winthrop College, South Carolina 


Becoming a Teacher is not a book for 
beginning teachers. It is, in fact, a book 
not primarily for teachers at all, but 
rather for sociologists and anthropol- 
ogists interested in education in the in- 
ner city. Applying the anthropological 
concept of “rites of passage” to the ex- 
periences of beginning teachers, the au- 
thor examines the transition of students 
becoming teachers. Within their educa- 
tion and liberal arts courses, students 
preparing to become teachers hear much 
about teaching children how to learn. As 
student teachers in that “sacred” posi- 
tion of being neither the instructed nor 
the instructor, they begin to suspect that 
the tenets of their teacher-training pro- 
grams have few supporters in the class- 
room. As new teachers, they learn 
rapidly from the administrative bureau- 
cracy that the measuring stick of a 
teacher's worth does not include what 
and how students learn, but rather how 
quiet, clean, and attractive the class- 
room remains. 

Eddy's introductory emphasis on the 


rites of passage for students becoming 
teachers provides a theoretical frame- 
work, Into this the reader may place pri- 
mary materials provided by transcripts 
of tape-recorded reports of twenty-two 
elementary and junior high school teach- 
ers in their first semester of teaching in 
inner-city schools of New York City. The 
reader concludes with Eddy that, in fact, 
rites of passages are nearly nonexistent. 
There is no institutionalized process to 
help students carry the teaching-learn- 
ing process from one side of the desk to 
the other. Administrators merely brief 
new teachers in orientation sessions as 
the school year begins, and throughout 
the first year of teaching official memos 
and "gentle persuasion" by experienced 
colleagues remind the novitiates that 
they are to maintain a minimum of 
noise, clutter, and movement in their 
classrooms. Distance between students 
and teachers measured in fear and ha- 
tred is expected; new teachers testify 
that experienced teachers advise “scare 
them and make them fear you.” New 
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teachers express surprise that occasional- 
ly students show "they don't really hate 
you as much as you think they do." 
Sterility preempts creativity; prede- 
signed lesson plans leave teachers with 
nothing to do but “follow them care- 
fully”; principals check on classroom 
techniques and lesson plans to make cer- 
tain they are “standard.” Any new 
teacher who believes school is for learn- 
ing discoveries by teacher and students 
makes waves of individualism and cre- 
ativity which erode uniformity and lap 
at the foundation of the school’s mana- 
gerial structure. 

This study of the teacher as bureau- 
crat is rightly brief (only 129 pages of 
text and 38 pages of appendices in the 
paperback edition). Pointing out the 
contributions of a theoretical orienta- 
tion to the study of school administra- 
tors, Eddy joins other anthropologists 
who are giving more attention to anthro- 
pologically-oriented studies in educa- 
tion. Others, such as Harry F. Wolcott 
of the University of Oregon, are urging 
the use of ethnographic field techniques 
to describe in cultural terms the be- 
havior of an administrator and those 
who interact with him. Eddy's study and 
those forthcoming from her colleagues 
in anthropology will add support to re- 
ports on American education by other 
professionals, such as George Dennison, 
Paul Goodman, and Charles Silberman. 
Invariably, all call for flexibility and an 
emphasis on teachers and students work- 
ing together for educational growth. 
The point of view that teachers are 
bound to the stake of educational ad- 
ministration is one which must decline. 
Education must be something other than 
a dull reciprocity of apathy between 
teachers and students who see the pri- 
mary function of the school as keeping 
kids off the streets and funneling them 
through the system. The present educa- 
tional bureaucracy, which places major 
emphasis on successful public relations 


» 


and an “uneventf School year, dis- 
courages innovation and teaching-learn- 
ing emphases within the school. Too of- 
ten, principals replace these with persis- 
tent directives stressing the managerial 
and custodial services of teachers. 

Becoming a Teacher gives us the 
specificity which many have said is 
needed in a time of fundamental 
criticism of public schools. Eddy’s focus 
is the present transitional process for 
students who are becoming teachers. 
Her thesis is that “what is required is 
nothing less than a reorganization of the 
school in such a manner that both teach- 
ers and pupils are restored to a central 
position....” Perhaps the most ironical 
support for this thesis rests in the fact 
that Eddy’s teachers do not criticize or 
show major objections to the present 
transitional process; they seem to find 
security in the dehumanized lockstep of 
standardization. In her concluding chap- 
ter, Eddy asks why; she points not only 
to the educational bureaucracy of the 
public school which perpetuates the sep- 
aration between teacher and student 
but also to the cultural distance between 
teachers and inner-city students. Usually 
coming from those segments of society 
most accepting of authority and cul- 
turaly distant from the seemingly un- 
disciplined life which accompanies pov- 
erty and overcrowding in the city, teach- 
ers accept as necessary the bureaucratic 
approach to education in an urban 
world. Teachers admit that “managing 
the children" is uppermost in their 
goals, first as a matter of self-preserva- 
tion, second to perpetuate the tradition- 
al operation of the school, and, perhaps, 
most important, to allow instruction to 
take place with a minimum of mindful- 
ness on the part of the teacher. 

Eddy does not provide a full proposal 
for the rites of passage which might 
bring about a flexible and open atmos- 
phere for learning and mutual respect 
between teachers and students. She does, 
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however, emphasize the need to train 
superintendents and their assistants to 
become leaders willing to try new ap- 
proaches to the realization of such tradi- 
tional values as teaching children 
to read. Hence, though Becoming 
a Teacber does not attempt to lay out 
the solution to the stifling effect of the 
administrative bureaucracy, it does pro- 
vide primary data and theory-oriented 
conclusions in a form not nearly so im- 


Homework 


pressionistic as that of other writers who 
have looked at education in the inner 
city. This book and its findings-plus the 
educational research it may stimulate by 
other anthropologists-may therefore 
carry considerable weight in convincing 
funding agencies and college profession- 
al educators to encourage new projects 
to break down the rigid bureaucracy of 
administration. 


Gloria Channon. New York: Outerbridge & Dienstfrey, 1970. $5.95. 128 pp. 


Lou LaBrant 
Dillard University 


Homework by Gloria Channon is a little 
book relating the author's attempts to in- 
troduce freedom and to develop some 
sense of responsibility for learning to a 
fifth-grade class in a poor area of New 
York City. The book is advertised on its 
jacket as being "required reading for 
teachers and parents." The record deals 
with the teacher's frustrations, her grad- 
ually developed insights, and her partial 
successes; but it certainly does not offer 
either a guide to or any clear realization 
of the freedom which is the aim. While 
freedom is always limited by the needs 
of other people and the physical environ- 
ment, Mrs. Channon found that even in 
a so-called experimental school the sys- 
tem itself set up such boundaries as to 
negate much of what she tried to do. 
The book is therefore of most impor- 
tance to supervisors and administrators, 
although one wonders how many of 
them will understand the freedom that 
is being sought. 

Mrs. Channon's class was, theoretical- 
ly, experimental. Children were not 
tracked, and consequently, she found 
achievements ranging from kindergarten 


to superior fifth grade in reading and 
mathematics. Previously she had read 
something of Dewey and Piaget, and had 
become fascinated by the new freedom 
of the English classroom. Apparently, 
she had not discovered the abundant lit- 
erature dealing with free classrooms de- 
veloped in this country during the thir- 
ties. Although these were later distorted 
and misinterpreted, resulting in public 
disapproval of anything labeled progres- 
sive, a sound literature written by such 
expert teachers as Laura Zirbes, and 
found in the files of the now long-de- 
funct Progressive Education. Magazine, 
still exists and would have helped Mrs. 
Channon with detailed examples. 

The picture we are given of the fac- 
tors in the school setting are thoroughly 
discouraging and must be considered in 
any evaluation. It provides a sharp criti- 
cism of an unwieldy system. 

First, the children themselves had been 
conditioned by a good-bad charac- 
terization of behavior, a description 
which Mrs. Channon herself is not always 
able to discard. They see silence, con- 
formity, neat writing, and a generally in- 
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ert attitude as "good," mainly because 
such behavior does not disturb the teach- 
er. Apparently, teachers have promoted 
this idea. Freedom to these children 
means electing either this conformity or 
playing; they do not see freedom as an 
opportunity to initiate new undertakings, 
to choose methods, or to experiment. In- 
stead, their world is sharply divided be- 
tween work (teacher-directed) and play 
(usually random). In large part these 
attitudes stem from the school; in part, 
of course, they come from the home. 
But since the pupils seem to see home 
and school as almost separate worlds, a 
new pattern might have been developed 
if the school system were so directed. 
The fifth graders had received other 
false ideas from previous school experi- 
ences. Mrs. Channon explains: “They 
have learned in school that if you can’t 
read you must be stupid. Intelligence = 
reading. A prerequisite for being a ge- 
nius, maybe the only one, is education.” 
While Mrs. Channon’s class was not 
tracked, she comments that in most 
schools children are tracked so vigorous- 
ly that there is relatively little change in 
class composition. “Even,” she says, “get- 
ting a child out of the so-called Oppor- 
tunity Class, a catchall for slow children 
and behavior problems and educationally 
retarded children with language or per- 
ception or speech problems, is a battle,” 
Although one activity many of the 
children enjoyed was drawing, Mrs. 
Channon comments: “The children think 
they like to draw, but when they are giv- 
en the chance to do so the experience is 
often unpleasant. . . . [They] draw a ser- 
ies of interesting curves and then pro- 
ceed methodically and patiently to fill in 
each space with a different color. Damn 
the first-grade teacher who taught them 
to do that." Apparently, there has been 
no chance for splashing paint on the large 
sheets which enable youngsters to work 
out aggression or to feel free. 
Relations with supervisors and other 


teachers were also restricting. Whether 
or not the author was as circumscribed 
as she believes, certainly no supervisor or 
principal gave her the support she 
needed. The picture she gives would 
probably be accepted by many teachers 
in the system. This reviewer does know 
of both principals and teachers who have 
broken the pattern and experimented 
happily; but they were probably more 
daring than the average. It should not 
happen that a teacher has to risk or be- 
lieve he risks demotion or discharge or 
negative criticism if he tries out a new 
approach. It is, of course, easy to over- 
estimate pressures, 

Even fellow teachers were critical, ap- 
parently glad to find fault or to note 
failure. Repeatedly Mrs. Channon men- 
tions that other teachers complain if 
children have not met fixed standards, 
blaming the one who previoysly worked 
with the youngsters. Of course, this is a 
long-time custom and persists through 
most systems, even into the college lev- 
els. (*If only someone else had taught 
properly, I wouldn't have this to do.") 
Although she does not complain, it is 
evident that special teachers set up goals 
or instituted units which were Mrs. 
Channon's responsibility to continue. 

School rules were a further impedi- 
ment. They emphasized total silence in 
the classroom except when the teacher 
asked for responses. Teachers were sup- 
posed to assign homework every day. 
(This seems absurd for children coming 
from crowded homes where decent 
work space is impossible) Pupil Rou- 
tines and Requirements is quoted, cov- 
ering indoor lineup; going to the class- 
room; leaving the room; “bathroom” 
hours; eating candy, cookies, etc; and 
gum chewing (strictly forbidden). 
“Bathroom,” as used by the system and 
by Mrs. Channon, refers to toilets; 
rather obviously the brief time allotted 
to a visit does not permit a bath. The 
rules state that "unless an emergency, 
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bathrooms may not be used before 10:00 
a.m." Whoever made that rule would 
profit from elementary education in both 
physiology and semantics. 

Mrs. Channon reports the lack of ma- 
terials in “our desert classroom, full of 
textbooks and little else.” She comments 
also on the fact that, although she had 
a wide range of reading abilities (and 
disabilities) in her class, she was supplied 
with fifth-grade readers only, a handicap 
to both the retarded and the superior. 

Other limitations appeared. Supervi- 
sors, Mrs. Channon reports, were con- 
vinced that the “experimental school” 
they were running, if given enough time, 
would prove successful; but she was still 
under obligation to meet standardized 
test scores by the end of the year. Ap- 
parently, Mrs. Channon herself does not 
question this emphasis on reading and 
math. She says: "Superimposed on these 
two basic skills are a load of subject mat- 
ter—science, art, social studies, and so 
on—and some all-purpose civic and psy- 
chological goals: Mental health, good 
citizenship, etc." She seems not to believe 
that reading can be a means in social 
studies and science, nor that mental 
health and good citizenship develop 
through group undertakings and work- 
ing together. The ability to plan, to help 
and be helped, to accept error and begin 
again—all of these must be subordinated 
to reading and math skills. 

Mrs. Channon's own conflict between 
her desire to have a free classroom and 
her half-admitted support of the prevail- 
ing standards affects her method of 
teaching reading. Discussing the All-Day 
Neighborhood Schools’ program, she 
comments that it “attempted to bring the 
schools closer to the community, was 
humane in intent and practice, but it 
made little difference in the children’s 
learning to read.” Obviously, she does 
not see reading as requiring a sense of 
being a part of some life beyond one’s 
immediate surroundings. 


Discussing her aims as she “was con- 
fronted by twenty-two children, all but 
three of them black or Puerto Rican,” 
she remarks that her supervisors “were 
under pressure to produce such results as 
were measurable on reading tests.” Even 
within such limitations she tried to work. 
The reader wants to shout that a free 
classroom calls for new aims, new mate- 
rials, new relations. 

In another section, Mrs. Channon re- 
ports that when her pupils bécame inter- 
ested in plants and animals they searched 
eagerly for books. Again, she does not 
seem to capitalize on this interest by 
leading them to stories about animals 
and growing things. Perhaps her school 
had no library, for she does comment 
on a dearth of materials. However, she 
complains specifically about a lack of 
textbooks below the fifth-grade level. 

Reading, apparently, was taught piece- 
meal, according to formal steps: “Karen 
...Was a textbook case in nonstandard 
dialect, her soft voice slurring gently the 
word lists I asked her to read” (italics 
added). Or perhaps the system has not 
learned that words are pronounced in 
phrases, and not in independence. 

In another place we find a comment 
which implies that reading should im- 
prove by standard steps: “The arts and 
crafts crew. I saw them happy and learn- 
ing. But they were not learning to read 
much better. I did not want to have to 
face my failure with them." 

Delores, a rather poor reader, resented 
“the actual required methodical tasks 
needed," but read with amusement a 
simplified version of Alice in Wonder- 
land. Mrs. Channon, however, “was un- 
easy because she had chosen the most in- 
efficient and long-drawn.out way to 
learn to read.” Someone failed to tell 
Mrs. Channon of the work that Doris 
Coburn did in New York City classes and 
later with beginning teachers, demon- 
strating the value of the very approach 
little Delores was taking—reading a 
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